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Tj^BLAT DID American farmers accomplish in the second year 
^ United States was at war? In 1943 a^egate production of the 
63 principal crops, including fruits, was 9 percent more than the 
average for the 5 moderately favorable crop seasons of 1937-41. With 
yields per acre 6 percent better, farmers harvested 4^ percent more 
acres than the 5-year average. Part of this increase was due to a 
slightly better than average growing season; to progressive improve- 
ment in farming practices; to changed emphasis in the agricultural 
adjustment program; to deferment of farm workers; to prices and 
programs which stimulated the planting of larger acreages than farmers 
were sure they could harvest; to the highest farm prices in history 
which attracted more risks. On the other hand, farmers faced short- 
ages of skilled help, of supplies, of equipment, together with vexatious 
delays from wet weather and floods. * ♦ ♦ Considering the 
diflSiculties encountered, much of the credit for the size of the 1943 
increase must be given to the united efforts of all to push production 
toward the limits fixed by acres of land, hours of daylight, and human 
endurance. Farmers and their families worked more hours per week 
and more Sundays than in any year known to this generation. 
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Commodity Reviews 


. SEEDS 

A creage of 27 kinds of hay and 
cover crop seeds harvested in 1943 
(totalling 4,862,000 acres) was 5 per- 
cent less than the 1942 acreage but 9 
percent above the 10-year (1932-41) 
average. 

Generally speakijig, 1943 was not a 
good year for seed production with the 
result that yields per acre of most seeds 
not only fell below those of 1942, but 
were below average. Floods in large 
areas of the Central and West Central 
States resulted in delayed planting and 
rank gro'W’th of foliage at the expense of 
seed production. Drought following 
in the wake of the floods continued 
throughout the summer and fall in 
many sections. To a considerable ex- 
tent, unfavorable weather for seed pro- 
duction nullified efforts to build up 
stockpiles of important kinds of seed. 

Another factor affecting yields de- 
% eloped in relatively high prices which 
made it practical to harvest seed crops 
from many fields that otherwise might 
have remained unharvested. 

Although 9 percent smaller than the 
1942 production, the 1943 production 
of 27 kinds of hay and winter-cover- 
crop seeds, totalling about 721 ,000,000 
pounds of clean seed, was about 22 
percent above average. Production 
of alfalfa, clover, and lespedeza seed, 
comprising 38.4 percent of the grand 
total, was slightly larger than 1942. 
and 10 percent above the average. 
Production of grass seeds, making up 
25.6 percent of the total, was 72 per- 
cent of 1942 production and 76 per- 
cent of the average production. Win- 
ter-cover-crop seed production, making 
up 36 percent of the total, was al- 
most equal to the 1942 production and 
nearly three times the average produc- 
tion. 

Farmer and dealer carry-overs of 
these seeds were 29 percent larger than 
in 1942 and 48 percent above average. 
However, when Austrian Winter peas 
are excluded, 1943 carry-overs are a 


little below those of 1942. I^arger 
carry-overs of the grasses and winter 
cover crop seeds more than offset the 
49-percent decline in the carry-over 
of alfalfa, clover, and lespedeza seed. 
The 1943 supplies (production plus 
carry-over) of these seeds, totalling 
about 975,000,000* pounds ^of clean 
seed, were about 2 percent smaller 
than in 1942, but 28 percent larger-^ 
than average. 

Federal seed-purchase and price- 
support programs were important 
stimulants to the production of certain 
seeds. Purchase programs were au- 
thorized for the following kinds; Alyce, 
Hubam, yellow hop, and white clover; 
black medic; common, sericea, Kobe, 
and Tennessee 76 lespedeza; blue 
lupine, and wild winter peas. Price- 
support programs covered the follow- 
ing: alfalfa; alsike, Ladino, red, and 
biennial white, yellow, and mixed 
sweetclover; Bahia grass, Bermuda 
grass, smooth bromegrasa, Buffalo 
grass, Dallis grass, blue grama, side- 
oat grama, meadow fescue, orchard 
grass, Sudan grass, timothy, and 
crested, slender, and western wheat- 
grass. 

The December 15, 1943, prices re- 
ceived by growers for alfalfa, clover, 
and lespedeza seed averaged nearly 
50 percent higher than a year Wrlier 
and nearly twice the 10-year average. 
On the same date growers received 
about 50 percent more for hay than in 
1942, and 75 percent more than aver- 
age. For soybeans, corn, oats, barley, 
and wheat they received about 40 per- 
cent more in 1943 than in 1942 and 
twiqp the 10-year average. 

Based on these comparisons, it 
would seem that prices received by 
growers for these seeds, although 
much above average, are about in 
line with those of other competing 
commodities. Ceiling prices at 
growers’, processors’, wholesalers’, and 
retailers’ levels have been set by the 
Oflace of Price Administration for 
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WHEAT AND RYE 


five kinds of field seeds — alfalfa, red 
clover, alsike clover, sweetclover, and 
timothy. 

High prices of most seeds will tend 
to hold down demand for them. 
Expected increased imports and de- 
creased exports are likely to ease the 
demand situation somewhat. Im- 
ports for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, may exceed those of the pre- 
ceding year by 60 percent, while ex- 
ports may decline about one-third. 

Carry-overs of most seeds at the 
end of the 1944 spring and fall plant- 
ing seasons are likely to be the smallest 
in many years, if not the smallest on 
record. Production goals for 1943 
set for 18 kinds of field seeds totaled 
about 880,000,000 pounds. Produc- 
tion of these seeds in 1943 failed to 
achieve the goals by 21 percent, falling 
short most prominently in the case 
of the legumes (35 percent). Except 
for Austrian Winter peas, production 
of individual winter cover crop seeds 
did not achieve the goals; however, 
the record production of Winter peas 
resulted in a total winter cover crop 
production 13 percent higher than 
the goal. Grass-seed production was 
24 percent short of achieving the goal. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
1943 production of field seeds fell well 
below the 1943 goals, 1944 goals have 
been set at approximately 1943 levels 
for most of these seeds, as well as for 
Sudai. grass. This was done noi 
only to meet the needed increases for 
planting hay, pasture, and cover 
crops but also to build up reserves for 
use if serious seed-crop failures develop 
over wide areas in 1944 or 1945 or if 
the demands of the United Nations 
prove to be greater than expected. 

The Government plans to further 
strengthen its several programs to 
stimulate production not only of 
common strains of important kinds 
of seeds but also of improved strains 
from which more hay or pasture can 
be obtained from fewer acres. This 
development is among the objectives 
of the newly created Committee on 
Seed Production Programs. 


W INTER wheat production in 
1944 was estimated December 1 
at 526,057,000 bushels — 2.6 million 
bushels less than the 1943 crop. The 
acreage, 47,127,000 acres, is one-fourth 
more than the winter wheat acreage 
sown for the crop ot either 1942 or 1943 
and only 2 percent less than the 1932- 
41 average. Yield was forecast at 11 .2 
bushels per seeded acre as compared 
with 14.0 in 1943 and a 10-year (1932- 
41) average of 11.4 
In much of the important Great 
Plains area, the autumn w'as dry and 
wheat went into the winter in a con- 
dition that indicated heavy abandon- 
ment. 

The acreage of rye seeded for 1944 
harvest, 4,922,000 acres, was 15 per- 
cent below the acreage seeded for 1943 
harvest. The condition of rye on De- 
cember 1 was 10 points below the con- 
dition a year earlier, but 1 point above 
the 1932-41 average for December 1 

PIG CROP 

H og production will decline in 1944 
from an all-time peak in 1943, 
according to the December Pig Crop 
Report. Farmers now plan to have 
10,155,000 sows farrowing in the spring 
season of 1944 (December 1 to June 1) 
— 16 percent fewer than the record 
number farrowing in the spring of 
1943 

Farmers c.xpectcd, last June, to 
breed 25 percent more sows for farrow- 
ing in the fall of 1943 than the number 
farrowing in the fall of 3942. But 
owing to decreasing feed supplies and 
an outlook for less favorable hog-feed 
price relationships the actual increase 
was only 12 percent. The fall pig 
crop, 47,831,000 head, was still the 
largest ever produced. 

The combined spring and fall pig 
crop of 1943 is estimated at 121,847,- 
000 head — 17 percent more than the 
combined crop of 1942 and 67 percent 
alx>ve the 1932-41 average. Farmers 
had a much larger number of hogs over 
6 months old (including brood sows) 
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on hand December 1 than the record 
number a year earlier. 

FEED 

A lthough 1943 feed grain pro- 
duction was large in total, it is not 
evenly distributed geographically, nor 
is it large in proportion to livestock 
and poultry numbers Production of 
the 4 principal feed grains in 1943 
totaled 115 million tons — exceeded 
only in 1942 and 1920. The supply 
per unit of livestock is less than in any 
year since the drought, but will prob- 
ably be suflBcient for normal feeding 
if closely and efficiently utilized. How- 
ever, the rate of milk production per 
cow and egg production per layer which 
had been running considerably above 
normal, reflecting a high rate of feed- 
ing, have already shown a tendency to 
decline. Because the movement of 
corn out of surplus areas is smaller 
than usual in relation to the total corn 
crop, hog as well as dairy and poultry 
producers outside the Corn Belt are 
having difficulty in maintaining the 
high rate of production reached early 
in 1943. 

The total supply of all feed concen- 
trates is estimated at 169 million tons, 
compared 'Rith 172 million tons (re- 
vised) in 1942-43. Included in the 
totals are 11.4 million tons of high- 
protein feeds in 1943-44 compared 
with 11.2 million tons last season. 

With increased movement of wheat 
from Canada by rail in prospect for 
this winter, the total quantity of 
wheat to be fed in the 1943-44 crop 
year now seems likely to exceed 15 
million tons, compared with less than 
10 million tons in 1942-43. 

The 99,543,000 ton hay crop is the 
second largest produced, and will prob- 
ably be sufficient for normal feeding. 
Local shortages of both grain and 
roughage are reported in the South- 
west where production of grain and 
forage was reduced by drought, and 
in regions where farmers are having 
difficulty in making their usual pur- 
chases of concentrates. 


The 1943 corn crop, second largest 
on record, totals over 3 billion bushels. 
Yield per acre was mostly above 
average with the exception of Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
where the drought was severe. 

Effective December 6, the Office of 
Price Administration raised the ceiling 
price on corn about 9 cents a bushel at 
Chicago, and froze prices of oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums for 60 
days, pending issuance of a permanent 
regulation for these feeds On the 
same date, the War Food Administra- 
tion announced a series of steps to 
bring feed grain prices more nearly in 
line with each other, to encourage as 
efficient use of the grains as possible, 
and to make more feed available to the 
deficit areas. The steps include elimi- 
nation of the subsidy the Commodit}' 
Credit Corporation has been pa^dng 
on com moving from surplus to caKstern 
and southern deficit areas, an increase 
of 20 cents a bushel in the price of 
Government feed wheat, and an offer 
to buy corn throughout December at 
the old ceiling price in 150 counties on 
the fringe of the Corn Belt where the 
new ceilings on corn are below the old 
ceiling prices. 

The WFA also announced that be- 
ginning December 1, the CCC would 
lend farmers in specified Corn Belt 
counties, who had met 90 j^ercent of 
their w'ar-crop goals, from 81 to 97 
cents a bushel on 1943 corn. 

FATS AND OILS 

S IGNIFICANT cluiiiges occurred 
in 1943 in the way in which fats 
were used. Jilxports to our Allies 
were roughly 50 percent greater than 
in 1942, and a substantially larger 
quantity was used for military pur- 
poses — both to feed our men and to 
manufacture the implements of war. 
Civilian consumption of food fats 
was reduced 6 to 6 percent. 

Estimates of total production of 
fats and oils from domestic materials 
in the crop 3^car 1943 have been 
reduced to about 11.2 billion pounds, 
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principally because of a reduction in 
indicated soybean and peanut pro- 
duction. 

Production of soybeans in 1943 is 
row estimated at 196 million bushels 
and production of peanuts at 2,562 
million pounds — an increase over 1 942 
of 5 percent in soybeans and 16 per- 
cent in peanuts. The soybean pro- 
duction estimate for 1942 has been 
revised to 187 million bushels. Flax- 
seed production in 1943, estimated at 
52 million bushels, was 27 percent 
fireater than in 1942. Cottonseed 
production in 1943 is estimated at 5.1 
million tons, 11 percent less than 
last year. 

Expansion in acreage of flaxseed 
and soyl)(‘ans more than offset the 
moderately reduced yields per acre 
Peanut acreage in 1943 was materially 
increased, and because of unusually 
high yields per acre in the south- 
eastern areas, the national average 
yield of 649 pounds per acre was 
slightly greater than in 1942, in spite 
of reduced yields in the Virginia- 
('’arolina and south western areas. 
Cottonseed acreage and yield per 
acre were both somewhat lower in 
1943 than in 1942, 

Stocks of primary fats and oils on 
October 31 amounted to 1,960 million 
pounds ('crude basis), 73 million 
pounds inore than the seasonal low 
point readied a month earlier. In- 
ventories will increase until early 
spring, and will prol^ahly continue at 
a level higher than a year earlier. 

Creamery butiei production de- 
clined seasonally in November, and 
continued about 15 percent under a 
year earli(‘r. Output of lard in 
federally inspected plants increased 
sharply as a result of increasing hog 
slaughter. 

Export requirements for fats and 
oils may increase at the end of the 
European war In the 12 months 
after cessation of hostilities, available 
supplies outside the United States 
will not be sufficient to meet even 
three-fourths of the pre-war require- 
ments of contineutal Europe for food 


fats. The supply situation although 
expected to be somewhat easier in the 
next few months, may again become 
very tight before the end of 1944. 

INCOME 

I NCOME payments in 1943 are now 
estimated at 142 billion dollars. 
During the first half of 1944 these pay- 
ments are expected to rise even higher 
than in recent months. 

Increased production rather than 
higher prices is believed to be the main 
factor in the tremendous rise in income 
payments during the last 2 years. 
Recently, however, there has been 
some decline in the rate of increase in 
production, and there are indications 
that total industrial production may 
level off in the next low mouths. Non- 
agTicultiiral (‘inplovment declined 
steadily in 1943 IncreOvScd produc- 
tion of some goods is offset by de- 
creased output of other types. Also, 
contract cancellations and reductions of 
Government purchases are assuming 
greater importance, and more con- 
servative buying and inventory policies 
are in evidence. 

To date, Federal budget receipts 
this fiscal year have surpassed expecta- 
tions at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, and expenditures have been less 
than anticipated. Receipts will prob- 
ably total 41 billion dollars, 3 billion 
more than the original forecast. War 
expenditures are estimated at 92 bil- 
lion, or 8 billion less than expected. 
Non-war expenditures arc likely to be 
6 billion, a« first estimated. 

A t<»tal deficit of about 57 billion 
during the current fiscal year is fore- 
cast, instead of the 68 billion formerly 
predicted. Since nearly 8 billion dol- 
lars must be spent monthly during 
the remainder of the fiscal year if the 
reduced total for war expenditures of 
92 billion dollars is to be achieved, 
there is likely to be little let-up soon 
in restrictions on manufacture of 
civilian goods. 

Government and export demands, 
subsidies, taxes, and rationing, as well 
as increased consumer income, are 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


Index Numbers of Prices ReceiTed and 
Paid by Farmers 


11910-14*100] 


Year and 
month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices paid, 
mterest, 
and taxes 

Buying 
power of 
farm 
products 

1942 




January 

149 

145 

103 

February 

145 

147 

99 

March 

146 

150 

97 

April 

May 

150 

150 

100 

152 

151 

101 

June 

151 

151 

100 

July 

154 

152 

101 

Aueust 

163 

152 

107 

September 

163 

153 

107 

October 

169 

154 

no 

November 

189 

155 

109 

December 

178 

156 

114 

1943 




January 

182 

157 

116 

February 

178 

159 

112 

March 

182 

160 

114 

April 

^lay 

185 

187 

162 

163 

114 

115 

June 

190 

164 

116 

July 

188 

165 

114 

Auftust 

193 

165 

117 

September 

193 

166 

117 

October 

192 

166 

116 

November 

192 

167 

115 

December 

197 

168 

117 


' Tlatio of prices received to prices paid, interest, 
ahd taxes 


largely responsible for changihg de- 
mand for farm products. While Food 
Distribution Administration purchases 
of agricultural products for lend-lease 
have declined seasonally since the mid- 
year, they are still a good deal higher 
than a t’ear ago. Purchases during 
the period January-October 1943 to- 
taled 1.6 billion dollars, a 45-perrent 
increase over the same period in 1942. 

While wholesale prices of nonagri- 
cult ural commodities have risen grad- 
ually, being now about 20 percent 
higher than at the outbreak of w’ar in 
1939, wholesale prices of farm products 
have decreased since June from a point 
two-thirdb higher than in the 1935-39 
period. Recent developments w-hich 
tend to impede the decline are higher 
ceiling prices for corn and Burley 
tobacco. 

The index of prices paid by farmers, 
including interest and taxes, was 
nearly S percent higher in December 
1943 than a year earlier. 


T he favorable egg-feed price rela- 
tionshijjL which is in prospect for 
the flush period of egg production will 
encourage farmers to keep as many 
hens as they can house and feed in 
the first part of 1944. 

Primarily because of larger require- 
ments for drying, the out-of-storage 
movement of frozen eggs has averaged 
the largest on record throughout the 
current season. During November 
the net withdrawal of frozen eggs was 
15 million pounds larger than in No- 
vember 1942, a 28-percent increase. 

The weakened demand for baby 
chicks, which first became generally 
noticeable in mid-October, continued 
through November. To meet the 
1944 national goals, it is estimated 
that 8 to 1 2 percent fewer chicks from 
commercial hatcheries will be needed 
than were produced in 1943. 

Total commercial hatchery produc- 
tion for the first 11 months of 1943 
totaled 1,405,820,000 chicks, a 20 per- 
cent increase over the same period in 
1942. November production was 
23,533,000 chicks, 7 percent less than 
November 1942. 

Marketings of chickens have con- 
tinued much larger than a year earlier. 
Civilian consumption has been at 
record levels, even though storage 
stocks have been accumulating at a 
faster rate than in 1942. On Decem- 
ber 1, storage stocks of poultry totaled 
197 million pounds, a record high for 
that date. 

Production of turkeys lias been rela- 
tively stable during the war, in con- 
trast to sharp increases for other 
poultry items. Turkey production 
was limited by especially short supplies 
of hatching eggs in 1943. Prices were 
bid to relatively high levels, which may 
encourage farmers to keep larger breed- 
ing flocks for 1944 egg production. 
However, the expected short feed sup- 
plies will tend to restrict turkey pro- 
duction in 1944. 

Civilian supplies of poultry will be 
at the seasonally low level from Febru- 
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ary through April. In the first half of 
1944, supplies may be slightly larger 
than a year earlier, but arc likely to be 
considerably short of demand at ceiling 
prices. A year-end order of the War 
Food Administration prohibits com- 
mercial sales and uses of storage 
chicken, by holders of 3,000 pounds 
or more at the time the order was 
issued, until 70 million pounds have 
been purchased by the armed forces 
and other Government agencies. 

Civilian supplies of eggs last fall 
were somewhat larger than a year 
earlier, and in the first half of 1944 are 
likely to average at least as large as in 
the corresponding period of 1943. 

WOOL 

AIjMOST complete removal of Gov- 
xJL ernment restrictions on civilian 
wool use through an amendment to 
WPB Conservation Order M-73 issued 


on November 19 is expected to result in a 
marked increase in production of all- 
wool civilian fabrics. Production for 
civilian use has increased sharply in re- 
cent months. While approximately the 
same quantity of wool cloth is being 
manufactured, most recent reports 
indicate that only 41 percent of the 
orders placed through August this 
year were intended to meet military 
requirements. In 1942 civilian sales 
amounted to 41 percent of the total. 

The decline in production of military 
woolen goods is expected to reduce raw 
wool requirements, since on the aver- 
age less wool per yard is utilized in 
civilian goods. Mill consumption in 
most months of 1943 thus far reported 
has been larger than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1942. The general trend 
has been downward since March, how- 
ever, and this will probably continue 
largely because of decline in employ- 
ment in the mills, the effects of which 


Prices of Farm Products 

[Estimates of average prices received by fanners at local farm markets, based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State] 




5-year average 




Parity 
Price, 
Decem- 
ber 1948 



August 

1009-July 

1914 

January 

1935-De- 

cember 

1939 

Decem- 
ber 1942 

Novem- 
ber 1943 

Decem- 
ber 1943 

Wheat (bushel) 

dollars.. 

0.884 

0.837 

1.103 

1.87 

1.43 

L49 

Corn (bushel) 

...do 

.642 

.691 

.802 

1.05 

1. 11 

1.06 

Oats (bushel) 

...do 

.309 

.340 

.474 

.762 

.769 

.670 

Rico (bushel) 

...do 

.813 

.742 

U. 676 

1.83 

1.83 

1.37 

Cotton (pound) 

..C(*nt.s.. 

12.4 

10.29 

10.56 

10.40 

19.86 

20.83 

Potatoes (bushel) 

.dollars.. 

.697 

.7i7 

u.no 

1.3'% 

1,36 

1.21 

Hay (ton) 

...do 

11.87 

S.S7 

10.46 

14.60 

15.20 

19.90 

Soyboaas (bushel) 

do 

*.96 

.964 

1.59 

1.80 

1.81 

»L6l 

Pennuts (pound) 

...cents.. 

4,8 

3. 56 

0. 19 

7.12 

7.10 

&06 

Apples (bushel) 

-dollars-. 

.90 

.90 

1.43 

2.24 

2.64 

1. 61 

Oranges, on tree, i»er box 

Hogs (hundredweight) 

— -do 

4 1.81 

1.11 

2.85 

2.24 

2.24 

1.95 

...do 

7.27 

8.3S 

I 13.26 

12.90 

12.80 

1Z20 

Beef cattle (hundredweight) 

...do 

5.42 

0.56 

111.27 

11.30 

11.40 

9.11 

Veal calves (hundredweight) 

—do 

6.76 

7.80 

112.94 

12.70 

12.70 

11.80 

Lambs (hundredweight) 

...do — 

5.88 

7.79 

ia49 

11.90 

12.10 

9.88 

Butterfat (pound)* 

...cemts— 

26.3 

29.1 

48.9 

60.9 

61.0 

•48.4 

Milk, wholesale (100 pound)* 

.dollars.. 

1.60 

1.81 

»3.06 

20.5 

13.39 

*3.40 

•2.94 

Chickens (pound) 

...cents.. 

11.4 

14.9 

24.3 

24.4 

19.2 

Eggs (dozim) 

— do.— 

21.5 

21.7 

39.7 

47.1 

44.9 

•44.0 

Wool (pound) 

—do 

18.3 

23.8 

140.0 

40.7 

40.5 

sa? 

Tobacco (pound): 

Burley, type 31 

_._do 

*22.2 

19.1 

43.0 


45.5 

80.6 

Air-cured, dark, type 3&-36— 

—do 

•10.9 

8.6 

13.2 


25.7 

11.8 

fiiin.i<>iirea, type 37 _ 

„.do- 

•14.6 

11.4 

21.0 


40.0 

15.8 





* Bovisod. 

> Comparable base price, August lOOO-Jnly 1914. 

* Comparable price computed under Section 3 (>») 
Price Control Act. 

4 Comparable base price, August 1910-July 1929. 


> Does not include dairy feed payments since 
November 1943. 

« Adjusted for seasonality. 

’ Preliminary, > S-season average, 1984-88. 
''10-season average, 1919-28. 
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have not been oflFset by longer working 
hours. 

Wool prices have strengthened in 
recent months and are now at or near 
ceiling levels. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which holds most of the 
unsold balance of the 1943 clip, is 
offering these wools at ceiling prices. 

Greater production of woolen fabrics 
for civilian use has brought a strong 
demand for foreign wools, which are 
less expensive than comparable grades 
of domestic wool. Larger-than-usual 
purchases of Australian wools were 
made this season, owing to the fact 
that they are lower in price than com- 
parable grades of domestic wools. 
Foreign wool accounted for 68 percent 
of the September 1943 consumption, 
compared with slightly more than 60 
percent in the 2 preceding years. 

Use of apparel wool on a greasy 
shorn and pulled basis totaled 821 
million pounds the first 9 months of 


1943, as compared with 797 million 
pounds during the same period of 1942. 
Carpet wool consumption declined in 
1943, totaling 32 million pounds 
(grease basis) through September 1943 
as compared with 48 million pounds in 
the first 9 months of 1942. 

The January 1, 1944 sheep numbers 
on farms may be substantially less than 
the 63 million head previously fore- 
cast because of unusually large sheep 
liquidation in recent months. Shorn 
wool production in 1944 may there- 
fore be somewhat smaller than in 
either 1943 or 1942 

Unless the large slaughter of sheep 
and lambs continues through 1944 
the pulled wool production may be 
reduced below 1943 and 1942. But 
the number of shearlings used by the 
Army in 1944 may be less than in 
1943 so that the wool from these 
pelts probably will be pulled. 
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Nutritive V alue of U. S. F ood Supply, 1930-43 


P RODUCTION of food has shown 
marked reactions to the economic 
crises since 1930. The lowest recorded 
point in production was reached in 
1935, the direct result of the drought. 
In every year since that time, the per 
capita production of food has increased 
over ihe preceding year, breaking all 
previous records in 1941, 1942, and 
again in 1943. Per capita production 
in 1943 totaled about 125 percent of 
the 1935-39 average, over 30 percent 
greater than the low point of 1935. 

Consumption of food per capita in 
1935, measured by volume, was at 
the low point of 96 percent of the 
1935-39 average, while the peak was 
reached in 1941. However, the high 
point in consumption was only 15 
percent above the low i>oint, in con- 
trast to a 30 percent diflference be- 
tween the high and low points in 
production during the same period. 

Consumption of ‘^luxury” products, 
such as moats and eggs, reached a low 
point in 1934 and 1935, as a result of 
drought conditions. There were com- 
pensating increases in the consumption 
of potatoes, beans, and nuts, while 
the consumption of fruits and truck 
crops increased gradually. 

As a result of high income'^ and rela- 
tively plentiful supplies, the volume 
of food consiimiitiou reached its peak 
in 1941. Consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts, meats, fish, and poultry, beaus 
and nuts, truck crops, sugar and 
sirups were all at the highest jioint 
since 1930, while potatoes had fallen 
to the lowest level over recorded. 
Consumption of fruits, fats and oils, 
and eggs decreased slightly, and the 
consumption of grain products re- 
mained at the level prevailing, with 
slight variations, since 1930. 

In 1942, the demand for food sui>- 
plies for war purposes began to be felt, 
and although the consumption of fresh 
milk, poultry, eggs, and truck crops, 
continued to rise, there were notice- 
able reductions in the consumption of 


meats and fish, beans and nuts, fruits, 
fats and oils, and the imported com- 
modities, coffee, tea, cocoa, and spices. 
In spite of the adjustments necessi- 
tated by wartime conditions, there was 
less than a 3-percent decline from 1941 
in the volume of foods consumed. 

In 1943, with nearly one-fourth of 
our food supply allocated to war needs 
and about one-half of the civilian sup- 
ply under ration control, civilian con- 
sumption declined only about 2 per- 
cent below the 1942 level, but was 10 
percent above the low point reached 
in 1935. Increases in the consump- 
tion of fresh milk, poultry, eggs, pota- 
toes, beans and nuts, and grain prod- 
\icts, some of which are now enriched 
with iron and the B vitamins, offset 
to some extent the curtailment in 
civilian supplies of meats, fruits and 
vegetables, fats and oils, and sugar. 

N utritional analysis of the av- 
erage diet for each year beginning 
with 1930 indicates that variations 
from year to year have been relatively 
smaller than the variations in produc- 
tion and volume of consumption. 
Changes in consumption of some of 
the major groups of foods have been 
partially compensated for by changes 
in other groups of similar nutritive con- 
tent. On the whole, the nuti itive con- 
tent of the average diet has shown 
some improvement since the middle 
1930’s, despite the decline in con- 
sumption during the past 2 years. 

liven if the effects of enrichment of 
grain products are not included in 
this analysis, nutritive value of the 
over-all food supply for the last three 
years has remained fairly constant, 
at a level somewhat above that for 
1935-39. For iron and the B vita- 
mins, the nutrients included in the 
enrichment program, the total quan- 
tities in the 1943 national diet were 
considerably higher than was available 
in 1941 or even in 1942 when enriched 
bread and fiour first became popular. 
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Since the number of calories a per- 
son can use day in and day out is 
limited unless he wishes to gain weight, 
it is not surprising that the relative 
food energy or calorie value of the 
per capita civilian food supply has 
remained fairly constant since 1930. 
In 1941, there were 6 percent more- 
calories available in the civilian food 
supply than in 1935-39. But it is 
possible that in 1941 there was more 
wastage of foods than in the compar- 
atively less prosperous earlier years 
or since the outbreak of war when 
food consen^ation is being stressed. 
Since the same waste factors have 
been used for each year in these cal- 
culations, the higher figure for 1941 
may be slightly exaggerated. The 
civilian food supplies for 1942 and 
1943 furnished fewer calories than in 
1941, principally because of the de- 
crease in consumption of sugar. 

Protein consumption was very stable 
during the 1930’ s but has been at a 
higher level since 1940. Estimates for 
1943 place protein in the food supply 
at 8 percent above the 1935-39 level. 
Throughout the 14 years from 1930 


to 1943 between 56 and 60 percent of 
the total protein was derived from 
animal sources, i. e., from meat, poul- 
tr>% fish, milk, and eggs. This is a 
relatively higher proportion from ani- 
mal sources than in the diets of most 
of the countries, even before the war. 

T he vitamin a value in the 

national food supply has remained 
remarkably constant during the last 
14 years. As the table indicates, 
about half of the vitamin A value of 
the average diet is furnished by plant 
products, (Specially the green and 
yellow vegetables. The remainder is 
supplied by animal products such as 
eggs, milk, butter, and liver. Vitamin 
A is essentia^ to the growth and devel- 
opment of children and also to the 
maintenance of health at aU ages. 
Shortage of this vitamin in the diet 
results in injury or deterioration of the 
mucous or surface membrane of the 
body and may lower resistance to 
disease. '‘Night-blindness” is also a 
result of too little vitamin A in the diet. 

Vitamin C has shown a definite up- 
ward trend since 1930 although there 


Daily Nutritive Value Per Capita of Civilian Food Supply and Contribution of 
Specified Food Groups, 1930-39 Average 


Food group 

Food 

energy 

Protein 

Calci- 

um 

Iron 

Vita- 
min A 

Vita- 
min C 
(ascor- 
bic 
acid) 

Vita- 
min Bi 
(thia- 
mine) 

Hibo- 

fiavin 

Niacin 

Total from all sources, iMfr 
capita per day (uncooked 



QTam9 

SO 

Grams 

0.86 

Mini- 

grams 

13.9 

Inter- 

national 

units 

6,550 

Milh- 

grams 

03 

MiUi- 

grams 

1 81 

Milli- 

grams 

1.97 

Milli- 

grams 

17.8 

AnlTTtAl prftrtuctS 

Percentage of total contributed by each food group 

44 

58 

80 

43 

4G 

9 


76 

63 

Milk, cheese, ice cream . 
Ews., 

12 

2 

10 

20 

22 

6 

28 

2 

75 

3 

2 

(») 

8 

8 

25 

2 

17 

6 

11 

12 

7 

0 

2 

0 

8 

5 

43 

4 

46 

10 

19 

1 

3 

(») 

58 

2 

Meat, poultry, fish 

Fats and oils * 


Vegetable prod nets 

• 66 

42 

20 

mm 

54 

91 


24 

37 

Potatoes _ . 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

27 

16 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 

2 

29 

0 

(») 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

w 

8 

0 

2 

5 

8 

22 

2 

1 

15 

7 

21 

11 

(>) 

0 

0 

21 

0 

24 

28 

18 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

3 

4 

4 

15 

(») 

4 

a 

1 

3 

6 

7 

11 

5 

2 

2 

4 

13 

0 

0 

Dry beans, peas, nuts.. 
Tomatoes, citrus bruit... 
Green, yellow vegetables 
Other vegetables, fruit. 
Grain products __ 

Sugar, sirups _ _ 

Cocoa, chocolate 

Total - 

100 




100 

1 

100 

100 

100 




1 Inclades butter, bacon, salt pork, and some vegetable oils. 
I Less than 0.5 percent. 
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has been a tendency toward a leveling 
off in the forties. This upward trend 
is associated with increasing consump- 
tion of citrus fruit and tomatoes, which 
are rich in this vitamin. Estimated 
per-capita intake of vitamin C has in- 
creased 15 percent since 1930 and the 
increase in consumption of citrus fruit 
and tomatoes has been approximately 
50 percent. The largest single increase 
has been in the consumption of oranges. 
The per-capita quantity available for 
1943 was practically double that for 
1930. Tomatoes and citrus fruit fur- 
nished 30 percent of the total ascorbic 
acid in the food supply in 1943 as com- 
pared to 20 percent in 1930 and an 
average of 24 percent in 1930-39. 

Vitamin C, whose chemical name is 
ascorbic acid, is widely known as the 
vitamin which prevents scurvy. But 
it is also less spectacularly tieeded by 
the minute blood vessels which arc all 
through the body. Sufficient vitamin 
Q in the diet prevents hemorrhages or 
oozing of the blood from these vessels 
and also helps to keep a healthy con- 
dition of the teeth and gums, 

Q uantities of two important 
nutrients in the per capita civilian 
food supply have increased steadily 
since 1934. These nutrients arc cal- 
cium and riboflavin (sometimes called 
either vitamin B 2 or G), The in- 
creases in the quantities of calcium and 
ribofla\in available in the civilian foo<l 
supply since 1931 have been largely 
due to higher consumption of milk and 
milk products other than butler. 
Milk (equivalent) consumption has 
increased by 25 percent since 1934; 
total calcium intake by 20 percent; 
and total riboflavin intake by 15 per- 
cent (excluding that added by enrich- 
ment of flour and bread during the 
latter quarter of 1943). Since three- 
fourths of the total dietary calcium and 
almost one-half of the riboflavin is 
derived from milk and milk products, 
these proportionate increases are not 
surprising. If the consumption of 
other foods remains about the same, 
it follows that a 5-perccnt increase in 


milk consumption ^ill bring about 
approximately a 4-percent increase in 
the national supply of food-calcium 
available and a 2- or 3-percent Increase 
in the total riboflavin in foods (not 
counting synthetic products added). 

Increases in the amounts of calcium 
and riboflavin available in the national 
food supply are particularly welcomed 
bv nutritionists because studies have 
shown that these two nutrients are 
most often deficient in the diets of 
many people, especially those not 
living on farms. Calcium is impor- 
tant to the body as a biiildor and main- 
tainor of bone and teeth and is also 
needed in many of the fluids which 
control the body’s involuntary activ- 
ities. Iliboflavin promotes growth 
and is essential for normal nutrition 
at all ages. Insufficient quantities of 
riboflavin for any length of time may 
be follow'ed by digestive disturbances, 
nervous disorders, some types of *^eye- 
strain,” and lowered general resistance. 

I RON, although an important nutri- 
ent, is usually fairly well supplied 
in average mixed diets. Because iron 
is supplied by a variety of different 
foods and since no one food or group of 
foods makes an outstanding contribu- 
t ion of iron to the national food total, 
there was little variation in the per 
capita quantity available until 1942. 

Late in 1941 under the onrichmenl 
program, there was placed on the mar- 
ket while bread and white flour to 
which c.xtra iron, vitamin Bi, and nia- 
cin had been added. Gradually during 
1942 more and more of the white 
bread and flour sold was enriched. In 
October 1943, larger amounts of iron, 
vitamin Bi, and niacin and extra ribo- 
flavin, another B vitamin were added. 
Since January 1943, by War Food 
Administration order, nearly aU com- 
mercial white bread has been enriched. 

The enrichment program has af- 
fected the average per-capita supply of 
iron in the diet and also to a greater 
extent the supply of vitamin Bi or 
thiamine. The quantities available in 
the food supply decreased from 1932 
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to 1935, but in 1936, largely due to a 
sizable increase in pork production, the 
trend was reversed and started upward, 
reaching a high peak in 1943. With- 
out enrichment, however, there would 
have been a leveling off in the early 
1940^8. The average quantity of 
vitamin Bi available in civilian food 
during 1943 was 33 percent higher than 
in 1935-39, and 24 percent higher than 
it would have been without the enrich- 
ment of grain products. Because the 
minimum quantities of the extra iron 
and B vitamins to be added to en- 
riched bread and flour were increased 
beginning October 1, 1943, the esti- 
mated benefits of enrichment will be 
even greater in 1944. 

As a result of the enrichment of 
white bread and fiour, the grain prod- 
ucts group as a whole now furnishes 
about 30 percent of the total thiamine 
in the average per capita food supply, 
compared to about 15 percent prior 
to enrichment. Somewhat larger pro- 
portions of iron, nbofiavin, and niacin 
are also furnished by grain products 
than in recent years, although not as 
great as for vitamin Bi. 

Nutritionists and physicians stress 
the need for adequate vitamin Bi in 
the diet because insufficient quantities 
may be the cause of a generally poor 
physical condition which usually shows 
up in a poor appetite and often in 
certain nervous disorders. Although 
it is usual to associate beriberi with 
Bi deficiency, actually few cases of 
beriberi are found in this country 
today. Niacin or nicotinic acid is 
known as the pellagra-preventing 
vitamin, but other vitamin deficiencies 
usually exist in the diets of pellagrins. 

T he improvement in the nutritive 
value of the over-all civilian food 
supply for recent years is supported 
by surveys of the food consumed by 
families at different income levels. 
Comparison of dietary studies made 
in 1936 and in 1942 indicate that in 
1942 families were consuming more 
milk, eggs, fruit, and vegetables, i. e., 
the protective foods — ^than in 1936. 


Higher incomes and nutrition educa- 
tion have both combined to provide 
better nutrition for most persons in 
this country. 

However, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that there are still many 
persons in this country whose incomes 
have not risen while the cost of food 
has gone up, and that there are also 
many persons whom the nutrition edu- 
cation program has not yet reached. 

It has been estimated that in the 
spring of 1942, before rationing and 
before food shortages, probably at 
least one-third of American families 
had diets deficient in calcium, ribo- 
flavin, or both, compared to recom- 
mendations of the National Eesearch 
Council. Smaller proportions of the 
families had diets deficient in the other 
nutrients. Although these estimates 
show improvement since 1936, they 
Indicate that there are still many 
people in this country whose food does 
not measure up to recommended 
dietary practice. Therefore, just be- 
cause the over-all average figures indi- 
cate that this country is adequately 
fed, we must not relax our efforts to 
produce more food and to see that 
everyone has the means and the 
knowledge to buy an adequate diet. 

Still more of the protective foods 
especially need to be produced. If all 
families were to follow a moderate- 
cost food plan which would assure 
good nutrition, at least a fifth more 
milk and citrus fruit and tomatoes 
would be needed than were available 
in 1943, and twice as large quantities 
of green and yellow vegetables. 

In the past few years we have pro- 
vided food for the best-fed armed 
services in the world and have shipped 
large quantities of food to our allies. 
We have already begun to send food 
to the reoccupied countries. In spite 
of these unusual demands on our food 
supply, we have been able to make 
considerable progress in improving 
our national diet. 

G. Lois Nelson, BAE, and Faith 

Clabe, Bureau of Human Nuiriiion 

and Home Economice 
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Farm Fire Losses in 1943 


T he 1943 fire loss on farms in the 
United States was about $90,000,- 
000, an increase of percent over 
1942, according to a recent estimate 
by the Committee on Farm Fire Pro- 
tection of the National Fire Protection 
Association. In 1942 the farm fire 
loss was placed at $80,000,000. 

For several years prior to 1943 the 
farm fire loss declined in terms of 
dollars notwithstanding an annual 
increase in the dollar volume of the 
total national fire loss, of which the 
farm loss is a part. The national fire 
loss has been estimated for each year 
since 1916 by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters on the basis of loss 
reports received by the Actuarial 
Bureau of this Board. These reports 
come to the Bureau only when aflilialed 
and reporting insurance companies 
are involved in the fire loss. Hence, 
the data collected are incomplete — 
particularly in the case of losses of 
farm property, much of which is 
insured in nonreporting farm mutuals, 
and substantial parts of which are not 
insured at all. 

Uninsured farm property is most 
common in the South, where commer- 
cial insurance rates are high, and 
where farm mutual insurance is least 
developed. In addition to the annual 
fire-loss estimates, the National Board 
also issues monthly fire-loss figures, 
and in all these estimates it makes a 
rough allowance for unreported and 
uninsured losses. 

Although for reasons indicated, the 
National Board figures are by no 
means exact, they are the best avail- 
able; and no doubt reflect the change 
in the dollar volume of the national 
loss from year to year with substantial 
accuracy. According to these esti- 
mates, the national fire loss in 1916 
was approximately 258 million dollars. 
From that point it increased by tens 
of millions nearly every year until 1926 
when the annual loss reached an all- 
time high of 562 million dollars. 


Following this peak hi the annual fire 
loss an encouraging 10-year decline 
was recorded; and for 1935 the esti- 
mated loss was 235 million dollars or 
only about 42 percent of the 1926 loss. 

In 1936 a new upward trend 
apTieared, and the estimated national 
loss beginning with that year has been 
as follows: 

Million doUan 

1936 267 

1937 255 

1938 258 

1939 275 

1940 286 

1941 304 

1942 314 

No estimate for the completed year 
1943 is yet available. But, from the 
monthly figures released by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, it 
is evident not only that the 1943 loss 
will show another increase but that it 
will be one of the biggest increases 
since 1935. 

E stimates for that part of the 
annual fire loss that occurs on 
American farms have back of them 
even less complete data than is true 
for the national figures. These figures 
may in fact involve substantial margins 
of error. It may be said of them, 
however, as w’^as said of the National 
Board figures, that they are the best 
available. 

For some years prior to 1940, the 
Cbtimates of the Committee on Farm 
Fire Protection for the annual farm 
fire loss stood at about 100 million 
dollars. For 1940, the estimate was 
reduced to 95 million. For 1941, it 
was again reduced by 5 million, the 
estimated loss for that year being 
placed at 90 million. For 1942, as 
already indicated, the estimate was 
placed at 80 million. 

In each of these years it appears 
that the committee, in arriving at its 
estimate, had fairly good grounds for 
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the adjustments made in the annual 
figure, but the base to which the change 
was applied has never been highly 
satisfactory and its history is too long 
to be presented here. Perhaps the 
principal w^eakness in the evidence 
upon which the percentage of increase 
or decrease has been determined lies 
in the fact that the committee has 
habitually met about the first of 
December and made its estimate for 
the current year on the basis of about 
10 months* reported experience. In 
partial justification of this practice, it 
may be pointed out that farm-fire- 
loss totals are not affected by unex- 
pected conflagrations such as occa- 
sionally cause sudden bulges in urban 
loss figures. An attempt similarly to 
estimate the urban fire loss for the 
year on the basis of 10 months* ex- 
perience w’ould involve a much larger 
possibility of error. 

T O review the evidence upon w'hich 
the actions of the committee were 
based in each of the recent years for 
which figures have been given would 
be tiresome and perhaps useless. The 
evidence in each case, however, w’as 
essentially on a par with that on the 
basis of which the estimate for 1943 
was ranged by 10 million which made 
it the same as the 1941 figure of 90 
million. This 1943 evidence may be 
briefly outlined as follow’s. 

In the first place, the Xatioiial 
Board’s monthly lo'^s figures for the 
first 10 months of 1943 show’ed an in- 
crease of about 36}4 million, or 14^ 
percent, over those for the correspond- 
ing months of 1942. This W’ould not 
necessarily mean an increase in the 
farm fire loss but the size of this in- 
crease, in the absence of any pro- 
nounced city conflagration, suggested 
a general increase. More tangible was 
the evidence that a group of large stock 
insurance companies, with special farm 
departments, found an average in- 
crease in their farm fire losses for the 
first 10 months of 1943 of something 
over 15 percent compared w’ith their 
last year’s losses. Finally, a sample 


survey of the loss experience of 45 rel- 
atively large farm mutual fire-insur- 
ance companies fairly well scattered 
over the United States revealed that 
these mutuals, with an aggregate of 
nearly l}i billion dollars of insurance 
in force, showed a net weighted aver- 
age increase of 14.4 percent in their 
losses for the first 10 months of 1943 
over the Josses for the corresponding 
period of 1942. After rough allow- 
ances for a number of less tangible 
elements in the evidence — including 
the fact that the sample data showed 
that loss increases had occurred prin- 
cipally in the States of the Middle 
West and that several of these States 
were somew’hat disproportionately rep- 
resented in the sample — the net indi- 
cated increase w’as placed by the com- 
mittee at the rather conservative figure 
of 12}^ percent. 

T he estimated lO-million-dollar in- 
crease in the farm fire loss of 1943 
above thatof 1942 represents, of course, 
an increase in the dollar volume of loss 
and this should not be interpreted to 
mean a corresponding increase in the 
physical amount of farm property 
burned. The prices of things that 
farmers buy for living and for produc- 
tion purposes were about 10 percent 
higher in July 1943 than in July 1942 
aiui farm w’ages were 36 percent higher. 
Insurance losses often call for adjusl- 
nieiits that involve material and w’agos 
in about equal amounts. In such in- 
stances a given loss wiiich w^as properly 
adjusted for $100 in July of 1942 would 
call for $123 in July 1943. To take a 
more striking example of how price 
changes may affect insurance losses, an 
average milk cow in the United States 
w’hich W’as killed by fire or lightning in 
July of 1934 meant a loss, according to 
available price statistics, of $32.20. In 
July of 1942 an identical cow similarly 
killed meant a loss of $88.80; and in 
July 1943 it meant a loss of $118. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in any 
period of rising prices an increase in 
dollar losses may or may not mean an 
increase in the physical volume of loss. 
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The present indicated increase in the 
farm fire loss may apparently be 
charged in full to change in the price 
level. It might even plausibly be 
argued on the evidence at hand that 
there was some further drop during 
1943 in the volume or quantity of farm 
property destroyed by fire. 

I N attempts to explain the recent dol- 
lar increase in the farm fire loss, the 
price factor has often been entirely 
overlooked. With this factor allowed 
for, there is apparently no real increase 
to explain. Nevertheless, the causes 
cited may be active factors in making 
the fire loss what it is. Among the 
factors tending toward an increase are 
inexperienced and often careless labor 
on the farm to replace better qualified 
workers called to the armed forces or 
attracted to war industries, postpone- 
ment of needed repairs, neglect of good 
“housekeeping’* in and about the home 
by reason of the crowded production 
activity, a bad lightning season in cer- 
tain parts of the country, and various 
other factors. 

On the other hand, certain forces 
are at work which should tend to lower 
fire losses. Among these is the wide- 
spread consciousness, which has been 
stimulated by insurance companies as 
well as by public agencies, that a fire 
loss in the present emergency is a 


greater disaster than in normal times. 
Replacement of lost property is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, by reason of 
wartime restrictions and of actual 
shortages of material as well as of la- 
bor. It is now very obviously unpa- 
triollc, as well as reckless from a 
personal point of view, to tolerate 
needless physical hazards or acts of 
carelessness that may bring about loss. 
Finally, with prices tending strongly 
upward, the temptation and opportu- 
nity for unscrupulous persons to profit 
by the criminal burning of insured 
property should for the present be 
largely absent. 

PPARENTLY, during 1943 the 
various new factors that tended to 
increase farm fire losses were approxi- 
mately offset by otner new or strength- 
ened factors that tended to reduce 
them. The result was that while the 
dollar volume of loss moved up some 
1234 percent, the increase was no great- 
er than can be charged entirely to price 
advances. Hence, farmers may prop- 
erly take satisfaction from the evidence 
tliat, in spite of their mounting diffi- 
culties, the farm fire loss in terms of 
physical property was apparently no 
greater in 1943 than it was in 1942 and 
may have been somewhat less. 

V. N. Valgren, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economist 



Milking Machines Are War Tools 


M ilking machines have played 
an iin])ortant pari in helping 
dairy farmers iiicrea.se w'ariime milk 
production to j)oak levels by making 
possible increased cow numbers. They 
have taken the place of men who went 
to war, and helped those who lacked 
physical strength and experience to 
milk by hand. Without these ma- 
chines many darymen would have long 
since reduced their cow numbers and 
turned to lines of production requiring 
less work. 

On January 1, 1942, there were 
about 253,000 milking machines on 


farms. Their usefulness was immedi- 
ately recognized as a serious labor 
situation soon developed on dairy 
farms. Relatively large quotas of 
materials for milking machines were 
provided for by the 1942 and 1943 
machinery programs, and the number 
of installations on farms rose to about 
330,000 in 1943. An additional net 
increase of about 40,000 units is in 
prospect for 1944. 

Because of the large purchases of 
milking machines in the years imme- 
diately before the war, a large number 
of those now on farms are not old. 
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Table 1. — ^Labor Savings by Milking Machines of Specified Sizes, United States, 

February 1943^ 


size of macMne * 

Average number of 
; cows milked per 
herd per day 

1 

Labor required per herd per 
day for— 

Total In- 
cluding 
cows 

milked by 
hand 

With 

ypfwhtrtfl 

only 

Machine 
mllktag 
(includes 
oaring for 
machine) 

Milking 
by hand > 

Labor 
saved per 
day by 
milking 
machine 

l-fiflW , . - 

Number 

10.8 

17.1 

29.2 
80.9 
60.8 

114.5 

Number 
9.6 
15.9 
27.7 
20 1 
47.1 
105.9 

Hours 
2.07 
2.67 
4. 11 
4.62 
6.70 
17.28 

Hours 

3. 15 
4. 55 
7.71 
8.73 
13.89 
30.75 

Hours 
1.08 
L88 
3.60 
4. 11 
7.19 
13.47 

‘2-cow - 

3-oow _ 

4.COW 


7 cow and more 


1 The above material Is based largely on information obtained in February 1943 from more than 1,760 crop 
correspondents who owned milkmg machines. 

3 Indicates number of cows that can be milked at 1 time with machine. A 2-cow machine may be 2 single 
units or 1 double unit. 

* Amount or labor that would have been needed to milk by hand methods the same cows that were machine 
milked. 


On January 1, 1943, about 46 percent 
of the milking machines were 3 years 
old or less and 69 percent were 8 years 
old or less. Only 8 percent were 19 
years old or more. 

Milking machines are not a new 
invention. They have been used to 
some extent in Europe for about 100 
years, and in this country for at least 
40 years. Their early use in this 
country was largely experimental, and 
even in later years their use met with 
varying degrees of success. Some 
farmers have used them successfully 
for many years; others have been dis- 
satisfied with their results, discarded 
them, and returned to hand milking. 
Present day machines, however, have 
been greatly improved over the earlier 
models. Dairymen have become more 
proficient in using them, and their in- 
creased use in dairy centers has tended 
to insure better and quicker servicing 
at more moderate cost. 

S ANITATION is of prime impor- 
tance in dairying, and the extensive 
use of chemicals for cleaning the naa- 
chines, either with or without hot 
water, has contributed greatly to the 
production of milk with low bacterial 
count. Then, too, many dairymen 
select replacement cows that are suited 


for machine milking, which tends to 
decrease the time required to milk 
with machines. Hand stripping after 
using the machine is considered much 
less essential than at first; in fact, 
many dairymen have almost com- 
pletely ehminated this practice. More- 
over, milking time has been reduced 
greatly as farm experience and exper- 
imental data showed that many ma- 
chines had been left on the cows longer 
than necessary. Increased attention 
to these things by the milking machine 
industry and by State and Federal 
agencies has contributed much toward 
instructing farmers in the essentials 
of machine milking. But labor short- 
ages and increased wage rates have 
been very important factors in the 
recent increased use of milicing ma- 
chines. 

M ilking machines used under 
favorable conditions are big labor 
savers. According to a survey by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 76 
percent of the machines on farms were 
used each day in 1942, and the yearly 
average for all machines was 320 days. 
Annual usage of Tnilkmg machines in 
1941 was estimated to average 684 
hours per machine. This is higher 
than for any other important farm 
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machine. The average farm tractor 
is used only about 500 hours per year, 
and cre^ separators, large combines, 
and manure spreaders are used only 
about 140 hours each. 

The average savings over hand 
milking for all milking machines re~ 
ported approximated 2}i hours of 
labor per day of use, or an annual labor 
saving of more than 700 man hours 
per machine. 

National labor needs for the milking 
operation alone are tremendous. The 
milking job must be performed on 
more than 4 million farms about twice 
each day. In 1943 this operation 
required an average of about 6 million 
hours each day, or a total of about 2 
billion hours for the year. With the 
machines in use in 1943, labor needs 
for milking were at least 210 million 
hours less than would have been 
needed if all milking had been done 
by hand. 

Labor saved by machine milking 
varies from farm to farm, depending 
largely on the size of the machine and 
the size of the cow herd. Machines 
adapted for milking only one cow at a 
lime save only slightly more than 1- 
hour per day of use. Labor savings 
for other machines tend to vary from 


this amount about in direct proportion 
to the size of the machine (table 1). 

The real savings in labor are found 
in the large dairy herds. Thus, for 
the popular two-cow machine, daily 
labor savings were about seven times 
as high for the largest herds as they 
were for the smallest herds reported 
on in the 1943 survey (table 2). 

Various milking machine studies 
indicate that savings in labor for cow 
herds of less than 10 in number are 
usually not sufficient to justify the 
purchase of a machine. There are, of 
course, some savings in labor but the 
value of the savings in most instances 
is probably not sufficient to offset the 
additional costs involved in operating 
a machine. However, on some farms, 
and especially at the present time, 
consideration other than expense may 
well bo important. Hand milking re- 
quires skill and strength if a good job 
is to be done. With relatively aged 
or inexperienced workers machine 
milking may be necessary if the job 
is to be done, even though relatively 
high costs for milking are incurred. 

F urther expansion in the num- 
ber of milking machines on farms 
appears to be in prospect, at least 


Table 2. — ^Influence of Herd Size on Labor Saving by Two-Cow Milking Machines, 

United States, * 


Range in herd size 

Avemiro number of 
cows milked per 
herd per day 

Labor required per herd per day 
for— 

Total in- 
cluding 
cows 
milked 
by hand 

With 

machine 

only 

Machine 
milking 
(includes 
caring for 
machine) 

Milking 
by hand » 

Labor 
saved per 
day by 
milking 
machine 

Number cows milked: 

S and less. , . _ _ 

Number 

6.9 

11.2 

16.0 

20.7 

25.4 

38.1 

Number 

6.6 

10.6 

15.1 

19.4 

23.5 

34.5 

Howe 

1.35 

1.97 

2.61 

8.06 

8.59 

6.23 

Hours 

1.08 

3.18 

4.35 

5.42 

dll 

9.76 

Hours 

0.63 

L21 

1.74 

2.87 

2.52 

4.52 

9tol3___ _ 

14 to 18 . 

lflto23 

24 to 28 ^ 

20 and over . _ _ _ 

Allherda _ 

17.1 

15.9 

2.67 

4.55 

L88 



1 See footnote I, table 1. 

> Amount of labor that would have boon needed to milk by hand methods the same cows that were 
machine mllkod. 
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until the farm labor situation becomes 
more normal. Even in 1943 the 
number of milking machines on farms 
in the United States was estimated 
to be equivalent to about 48 percent 
of the number of farms having 10 or 
more cows and heifers kept for milk. 
(Some farms ’with less than 10 cows 
have milking machines, and the per- 
centage of farms with 10 or more cows 
that actually had machines would be 
somewhat less than 48.) Milking 
machines are more numerous in rela- 
tion to herds of 10 or more cows in 
the North Atlantic States, the Lake 
States, and the Pacific Coast States. 
The great bulk of milking machines 
are on farms in the commercial dairy 
areas of these States where fluid milk 
is sold either for market use or for 
processing. 

Stabilization 

S INCE November 30, 1942, control 
of agricultural wage rates has been 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the War Food Admin- 
istrator. In the regulations of that 
date agricultural labor was defined 
so as to exclude all workers engaged 
primarily in preparing agricultural 
commodities for market, or in deliver- 
ing them to market. 

Without the approval of the War 
Food Administrator, farmers, under the 
regulations, might not decrease wages 
or salaries paid for a particular kind of 
work below the highest rate paid for 
that work between January 1, 1942, 
and September 15, 1942, Farm wages 
and salaries might be increased, how- 
ever, up to the level of R2,400 per an- 
num without the necessity of securing 
approval, ^‘unles^ and until the War 
Food Administrator determines and 
gives public notice of his determination, 
that, with respect to areas, crops, 
classes of employers or otherwise, 
increases in salaries or wages for agri- 
cultural labor may no longer be made 
without (his) approval.” 

The reasons given for placing farm 


R esumption of farm electri- 
fication is likely to result in in- 
creased use of milking machines in 
many areas where they are now used 
to only a limited extent. Better 
barns and increased attention to ma- 
chine sanitation will rosult in better 
machine performance and probably 
bring about wider use. For best 
results machines must be in top work- 
ing condition. Thorough cloauing and 
rather frequent servicing is needed to 
keep them in such condition. It is 
less expensive to service milking ma- 
chines in areas where the machines 
are numerous and close together than 
in areas where machines are few and 
widely scattered. 

A. P. Bbodell and M. B. Cooper 
Bureav of Agricultural Economics 

of Farm Wages 

’w'orkers in this special category were 
(1) ^‘that the general level of salaries 
and wages for agricultural labor is 
substandard,” (2) ^^thai a wide dis- 
parity exists between salaries and 
wages paid labor in agriculture and 
salaries and wages paid labor in other 
essential war industries” and (3) “that 
the retention and recruitment of agri- 
cultural labor Ls of prime necessity in 
supplying the United Nations with 
needed foods and fibres.” 

D uring the period of more than a 
year that agricultural ’wage rates 
have been under the jurisdiction of 
War Food Administration, what has 
been done towards stabilization has 
been at the insistence of certain groups 
of producers who were interested pri- 
marily in the orderly utilization of the 
labor supply ratlier than in taking 
measures designed to prevent inflation. 
However, as the 1943 season wore on, 
it became increasingly clear that in 
numerous instances, farm wages were 
rising to such a degree as to cause dis- 
locations in food processing and non- 
agricultural wage arrangements. The 
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processing industry has complained 
about the difficulty of keeping workers 
in the plants because of the high wages 
paid in the fields. In November 1943, 
the Denver War Labor Board issued a 
resolution stating that uncontrolled 
increases in farm labor rates made im- 
possible the stabilization of other wage 
rates. It noted that regular farm la- 
bor in Idaho was receiving from $125 
to $175 per month with house, garden, 
dairy products, etc., provided free, 
that common farm labor was fre- 
quently receiving $1 per hour and 
workers in specialty crops as high as 
$1.50 to $2.10 an hour. Accordingly 
the Denver Board urged the National 
War Labor Board either to bring about 
closer cooperation between the office 
of the War Food Administrator and 
the regional war labor boards or to 
entrust the stabilization of farm wages 
to the National War Labor Board. 

D ITEING the war, farm wage rates 
have indeed risen rapidly. In 
the spring of 1943, the farm wage rates 
index passed the highest point previ- 
ously recorded, namely that reached 
during the 1920 boom period. From an 
index of 129 percent of the 1910-14 
average in July 1940, farm wage rales 
rose to an index of 280 by October 1, 
1943, an increase of 117 percent.. The 
60-point increase since October 1, 
1942, represented the greatest rise ever 
recorded within a year's time; in the 
Pacific region the rise was 72 points. 

Farm wage rates, however, started 
from a relal,ivcly low level as conii)ared 
with farm incomes or industrial wage 
rates and in the second half of 1943 
were still '^substandard." It is doubt- 
ful whether at the end of 1943 the 
average ratio for the year between farm 
wage rates and total net farm income 
will exceed the ratio in 1935-39, a 
period characterized by large rural and 
urban unemployment and by restricted 
migration of farm people to nonfarm 
areas. Figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that on September 1, 
1943, average earnings in all manufac- 
turing industries were 99.3 cents per 


hour, $7.40 per day and $44.39 per 
week. At the nearest comparable 
date for which statistics of the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics are avail- 
able, October 1, 1943, average hourly 
earnings of hired farm workers were 
34.8 cents, average daily earnings were 
$3.61 and average weekly earnings 
were $17.15. Even the lowest paid of 
the manufacturing industries, namely 
cotton goods manufactures and cotton- 
seed crushing, were well above the agri- 
cultural wage level. At these same 
dates, hourly farm wage rates were 
only 47 percent of the wage paid for 
common labor in road building in the 
United States, while daily rates on the 
farm were only 68 percent of those paid 
on the roads. The difference was least 
on the Pacific Cloast, in the Mountain 
States, and in the West North Central 
States; it was greatest in the East 
South Central States. 

Despite the fact that farm wages 
as a whole were still “substandard," 
there were ruimerous instances of 
agricultural workers making very 
high earnings. Such cases were, for 
the most part, in connection with 
seasonal operations or those associated 
with scmispeculative ventures. As- 
paragus cutters and packers in Cali- 
fornia were making average earnings 
of $18 to $20 a day in April 1943, 
before the wage stabilization program 
veut into effect. Numerous cases of 
earnings ranging from $30 to $54 a 
day were reported. In Maine, potato 
pickers received from $12 to $15 a 
day; similar earnings w'cre reported 
for such work in North Dakota and 
Idaho and for bean picking, fruit 
picking, and topping of sugar beets, 
elsewhere. 

T he situation arising out of the 
high wage rates paid asparagus 
workers in the central Delta area of 
California in the spring of 1943 gave 
rise to the first wage stabilization pro- 
gram. Wage rates so high as to dis- 
courage the harvesting of asparagus 
were associated with a chaotic con- 
dition of the labor market, with 
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inefficiency on the part of workers and 
loss of time due to ‘^shopping around” 
for jobs. “Pirating” of labor by one 
employer from another was a common 
cause of dissension within the industry. 
Wages were out of line with those in 
other agricultural occupations. 

The degree of success attained in the 
asparagus wage stabilization program, 
which was instituted on April 12, 1943, 
led to demands for wage ceilings on the 
part of growers of other crops, partic- 
ularly tomatoes and grapes. The re- 
sults of the asparagus experiment, 
however, were obviously due, at least 
in part, to rather special conditions in 
that industry. Asparagus production 
for the market was concentrated in 
five counties in the San Joaquin-Sac- 
ramento Delta. The number of grow- 
ers was relatively small and they 
were well organized. The work was of 
a rather specialized sort. The work- 
ers were an unusually homogeneous 
group, some 80 percent of them being 
Filipinos. Moreover, they were well 
organized and wore employed to a con- 
siderable degree under the direction of 
labor contractors. On the other hand, 
tomato growing on a commercial scale 
was carried on in much more widely 
scattered areas, under widely varying 
conditions, by growers who were as 
diverse as agricultural producers could 
well be, using workers who ranged all 
the way from high school children to 
migrants who made a business of fol- 
lowing the crops. Yields varied much 
more than with asparagus, Competi- 
tion for labor ^ith growers of other 
crops, especially grapes, was keen. 

On Auuust 24, 1943, maximum rates 
were established for tomato pickers in 
13 counties in California. Later, 7 coun- 
ties were added. On August 26, max- 
imum rates were established for pickers 
of sun-dried raisin grapes in 8 counties. 
Finally on October 8, 1943, a ceiling 
was placed upon rates for cotton pick- 
ing in 6 counties. 

A lthough detailed reports on 
the California experience have 
been issued only with reference to the 


asparagus program, it appears that 
the asparagus, tomato, raisin grape, 
and cotton programs won general 
approval. Labor turn-over was re- 
duced. Efficiency of labor on the 
job was increased. A large part of 
the canning tomato crop was picked 
at rates below the ceiling. How’ 
much of this was due to the wage 
stabilization program is an open ques- 
tion. The employment of a consider- 
able number of Mexican nationals in 
California undoubtedly had an influ- 
ence. 

On November 27, 1943, the Ad- 
ministrator issued an order relating to 
maximum wage rates for picking 
oranges, tangerines, and grapefruit in 
Florida. Hearings were held in the 
Belle Glade vegetable area in the 
same State, with a view to sotting 
rates for bean picking; to date no order 
has been issued. 

T he procedure followed in stabiliz- 
ing agricultural w^age rates has 
differed from that in use in the case 
of nonagricultural wages. In the 
latter instance, wages were “frozen” 
at the point attained on September 15, 
1942. Thereafter no wage increases' 
might be made without the specific 
approval of the War Labor Board, 
except in the case of wages below a 
certain minimum (at present 50 cents 
per horn*) which were held to be su)> 
standard. The program of the War 
Labor Board is therefore one of ad- 
ministering changes from a given 
position, through the application of 
such principles as the Little Sf.ool 
Formula, the need for the corrc'ction of 
obsolete and chaotic wage structures, 
etc. In the case of agricultural wage 
rates, the application of any such 
general freeze order encounters in- 
superable difficulties, owing to the 
scattered and highly individual nature 
of farm employment, the informal and 
imstandardized character of farm 
employment contracts, farm wage 
rates and farm jobs, and the fact that 
on any given date many seasonal tasks 
would not be in process and would 
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therefore not be included. At any 
given date, the prevailing farm wage 
structure w'ould not provide a suf- 
ficiently definite and recognized basis 
to permit administration of a wage 
stabilization program like that ad- 
ministered by the War Labor Board in 
industry. 

It appears therefore that a farm 
wage stabilization program requires 
the determination by some authority 
of base stabilization rates for specit'c 
operations. These base rates have to 
be determined in the light of compar- 
able farm rates in the area for other 
work of similar grade, com])arable non- 
agricultural ratcn, the amount of per- 
quisites involved, the farm labor 
supply situation, past levels and 
trends, growers’ ability to pay and 
other such factors. The base rate 
must facilitate the obtaining of suili- 
cient labor and yet not bo such as to 
be inflationary. 

That this task is a matter of some 
complexity is obvious. Many dififer- 
ent rates and methods of wage pay- 
ment are to be found for the same 
operation. Harvest containers vary 
in size and weight. Compciisalion 
may be by the piece, by the hour, by 
the day or by a combination of those. 
Bonus paj^ments and the provision of 
varying amounts of perquisites com- 
plicate the situation, 

F or the jmrposc of carrying out the 
wage stabilization program, the 
War li’ood Administrator lias desig- 
nated State wage boards made up of 
persons competent to deal with wage 
questions. In Calif on i ia all four mem- 


bers of the boards, and in Florida, 
three of the five members, are Federal 
employees. Nominations were sought 
from the State directors of Extension. 
In both Florida and California, the 
War Manpower Commission is repre- 
sented; in both, too, the Chairman of 
the State Agricultural War Board is a 
member; in California he is chairman 
of the wage board. The wage board 
has the responsibility of holding hear- 
ings to secure evidence with respect to 
establishing maximum wage rates and 
of makuig recommendations to the War 
l<’ood Administrator. To this board 
also is delegated authority to make ad- 
justments in cases in which, in its 
judgment, modification of the Admin- 
istrator’s order is necessary in order to 
avoid undue hardship. In California 
such adjustments are made only upon 
a recommendation to the State board 
from a county adjustment committee 
composed of representatives of growers 
and of laborers. The State wage 
board also has responsibility for the 
administration and enforcement of the 
wage slabihzation order. In both 
California and Florida, these duties 
arc carried out with the active coopera- 
tion of the State and county war 
boards. 

It is probable that in 1944 wage 
boards will be established by the War 
Foofl Administration in all States in 
which there were unduly high farm 
wage rales in 1943 or in which there is 
reason to expect that such rates will 
appear during the coming season. 

Willi A.M T. Ham, Bureau oj AgricuU 

iural Economics 


Agricultural Transportation Problems 


P UBLIC carriers are now hauling 
the greatest volume of freight in 
history. Only during the last war 
did produce hauling approach current 
heights. While the number of trucks 
has risen, there are only three-fourths 


as many locomotives and freight oars 
on the rails today as in 1918. The 
American transportation system Is 
now facing the most severe strain in 
its existence. 

Transportation diflaculties grew 
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markedly from 1942 to 1943. Trucks 
and rolling stock were a year older, 
with little prospect of replacement. 
Only stringent rationing of gasoline 
to private cars and nonessential trucks 
allowed adequate fuel supplies for 
commercial truckers. As the stock- 
pile of natural rubber faded, synthetic 
tires began to be introduced. As 
proven adequate for light driving, 
synthetic tires will be used more and 
more on commercial trucks but will 
necessitate lighter truck loadings and 
gentler treatment on the road. Re- 
placement parts and repair facilities 
grew scarcer during 1943. 

A shift from truck and boat to rail 
transportation of farm commodities 
for domestic use continued in 1943. 
Aside from instances such as the Bari 
disaster, ocean shipping prospects 
seemed brighter — largely owing to 
the successful antisubmarine cam- 
paign. Meanwhile, domestic land 
transportation of farm products be- 
came more difficult. Increased agri- 
cultural production strained transport 
facilities. The seasonal peak flows 
of livestock, and of perishable fruits 
and vegetables, introduced occasional 
bottlenecks. In some sections of the 
southeast where coimtry assembly 
facilities were inadequate, the dis- 
appearance of itinerant truckers made 
it virtually impossible to haul all of 
certain fruit and vegetable crops to 
market. 

T he tight supply of rolling stock 
may be alleviated by the pro- 
jected construction of at least 30,000 
boxcars. The refrigerator-car situ- 
ation remains troublesome. To some 
degree, wasteful use of facilities still 
prevails: cross-hauling, excessively long 
truck haul, occasional idleness of 
railroad cars, and the hauling of 
empties westw'ard were but little 
reduced in 1943. Farmers operating 
their own trucks found it difficult to 
bring their produce to assembly points 
and markets because of the shortage 
of help, fuel, mechanics, and replace- 
ment parts. 


In response to the general pressure 
on transportation equipment, certain 
new techniques were developed. 
Freight cars were more heavily loaded 
in 1943 than ever before. The hold- 
ing of refrigerator cars for reconsign- 
ment was prohibited wherever possible. 
To avoid waste, refrigerator cars 
were loaded with nonperishable pro- 
duce traveling west to insure a more 
adequate supply of refrigerated trans- 
portation for the western fruit and 
vegetable crops. Refrigeration was 
standardized and reduced. Circuitous 
routing was restricted. Naturally 
enough, military necessity sometimes 
compelled abandonment of these econ- 
omies in transportation service. 

P EAK rail movement of cattle and 
sheep from western ranges into 
feedlots occurred in October, and the 
heavy truck movements of hogs to 
slaughter came in November and 
December. Truck facilities for live- 
stock were estimated at 80 to 85 per- 
cent of those available in the winter of 
1942-43. But pick-up service has 
improved, cross-hauling has decreased, 
and trucks are more fully loaded. 
Owing to the reduction in trucks, there 
has been a shift in livestock move- 
ment from truck to rail. The winter 
peak of livestock marketing is strain- 
ing railroad capacity. Corollary to 
this, the transportation bottleneck 
has tended to make the seasonal live- 
stock marketing period longer than 
usual. Railroad tonnage is estimated 
to be 6 percent greater for the winter 
of 1943-44. There seems to be an 
adequate supply of refrigerator cars 
for shipping animal products though 
not of packer-owned cars alone. 
To conserve locomotive power, these 
cars are being loaded more heavily. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, being 
perishable, demand speedy handling, 
hauling, and refrigeration en route. 
Country terminal facilities for fruits 
and vegetables arc generally adequate. 
Country terminal labor is not an acute 
problem since most marketing is done 
by the producers. There has been a 
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shift away from sales to the vanishing 
itinerant trucker, and most fresh 
produce is now sold through country 
terminal facilities. 

Truck transportation in general, and 
long-distance hauling of fresh fruits 
and vegetables in particular, grows in- 
creasingly difficult. Mechanical break- 
down is becoming an ever more impor- 
tant factor in the truck situation. An 
even greater shift from truck to rail 
transportation is in the offing. Deliv- 
ery from major terminals to secondary 
distribution points is being curtailed, 
in order to conserve existing heavy 
truck equipment. 

Central market terminal facilities 
are adequate, for the most part, with 
labor shortage the most disturbing com- 
ponent. Because of the restricted sup- 
ply of rail equipment, it is more im- 
portant than ever to unload cars 
promptly. This economy of car use is 
impaired because of the shortage of 
terminal labor. 


Difficulty has also been experienced 
in the truck delivery of eggs, and in 
finding a sufficient number of mois- 
tiireproof boxcars for the preservation 
of grain in transit. Boom production 
of crops, such as the record 1943 po- 
tato season, has caused a serious short- 
age of storage facilities. When a 
large portion of the Maine crop must 
be transported by rail to storage loca- 
tions before it is marketed, added 
strain is located on the railroads. 

W HILE so vital a product as food 
has a high priority on transpor- 
tation space, 1944 will see as many 
food transportation difficulties as in 
1943. The 30,000 new boxcars may 
allow some easing of the rolling stock 
situation, but most factors of the 
transportation problem have a gloom- 
ier outlook. 

A. Peter Ruderman, Bureau ofAg^ 
ricultural Econoviics 
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Economic Tr ends Affecting Agriculture 


Year and month 

Indus- 
trial 
produc- 
tion 
(1935- 
89= 
100) 1 

Income 
of in- 
dustrial 
workers 
(1935- 
39= 
100) » 

Cost of 
living 
(1935- 
89= 
100)* 

1910-14=100 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
of all 
com- 
modi- 
ties • 

Prices paid by farmers 
for commodities used 
in- 

Prices 

paid, 

interest 

and 

taxes 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Living 

Pro- 

duction 

Living 

and 

pro- 

duction 

1926 

90 

126 

125 

161 

163 

147 

160 

169 

176 

1926 

96 

131 

126 

146 

162 

140 

165 

168 

179 

1927 

95 

127 

124 

139 

160 

144 

153 

166 

179 

1928 

99 

126 

123 

141 


148 

166 

168 

179 

1929.. 

110 

134 

122 

139 

169 

147 

154 

167 


1930 _ _ 

Q1 

110 

119 

126 


141 

146 

160 

167 

1931 

76 

84 

109 : 


128 


126 

14 ? 

130 

1912... 

68 

68 

OS 

06 

108 

109 


124 

96 

1933 _ __ 

69 I 

61 

92 

96 

108 

108 

108 


85 

1934 

75' 

76 

96 

109 

122 



129 

96 

1935 

87 

86 

98 

117 

124 

127 

125 

180 

103 

1936 

103 

100 

99 

118 

123 

125 

124 

128 

111 

1937 

113 

117 

103 

126 

128 

136 

131 

134 

120 

19’8 

89 

91 

101 

116 

122 

126 

123 

127 

126 

1989 

109 

105 

99 1 

113 

120 

122 

121 

125 

123 

1940 

125 

119 

100 : 

115 

121 

124 

122 

120 

126 

lfi41„_ 

162 

169 

105 ! 

127 

181 

131 

131 

133 

164 

1042 

199 

238 

116 

144 

164 

149 

162 

151 

201 

1942 October 

215 

262 

110 

146 

168 

161 

165 

154 

220 

November 

220 

271 

120 

146 

160 

151 

166 

165 


December 

223 

278 

120 

147 

162 

163 

158 

156 


1943 October _ 

•247 

318 

124 

160 

172 

167 

170 

160 

280 

November 

245 


124 


173 

168 

171 

107 


December 






174 


172 

108 













Year and month 

Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-Jiily lOW'-lOO) 

Ratio, 
prices 
received 
to prices 
paid, 
interest 
and 
taxes 

Grains 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Fruits 

Track 

crops 

1 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Obick- 

ens 

and 

eggs 

AH 

groups 

1Q«K 

137 

177 

172 

153 

141 

153 

163 

150 


1926 

131 

122 

138 

143 

147 

152 

150 

145 


1927 

128 

128 

144 

121 

140 

155 

144 

139 


1928 

1^ 

162 

176 

169 

151 

158 

163 

149 


1929 

120 

144 

141 

149 

156 

157 

162 

140 


1930 

ino 

10^ 

162 

140 

134 

137 

120 

126 

79 

1931 

63 

63 

98 

117 

92 

103 

100 

87 

61 

1933 

44 

47 

82 

102 

63 

83 

82 

65 

62 

193.3 

62 

64 

74 

105 

60 

82 

76 

70 

58 

1934 

93 

90 


103 

68 

95 

80 

90 

70 

1935_ _ 

103 

101 


126 

117 

108 

117 

108 

83 

1936 

108 

100 


111 

119 

119 

115 

114 

89 

1937 

126 

96 

123 

123 

132 

124 

in 

121 

00 

1938 

74 

70 

73 

101 

]]4 

109 

108 

95 

75 

1939. 

72 

73 

HI 

lai 

no 

lot 

9t 

92 

74 

1940 

85 

SI 

79 

114 

I18 

m 

06 

98 

78 

1941 

96 

113 

02 

144 

14 f 

131 

122 

122 

02 

1942 

119 

155 

123 

100 

ISO 

152 

161 

167 

104 

1942 October 

117 

158 

134 

226 

2 on 

165 

173 

160 

no 

November 

117 

160 

127 

238 

197 

171 

178 

169 

109 

December 

124 

162 

111 

293 

196 


183 

178 

114 

1943 October 

162 

171 

197 

2f.4 

203 

187 

212 

102 

116 

November 

163 

165 


295 

102 

190 

217 

102 

115 

December... 

170 

ICS 

^^1 

245 

192 

191 

210 

197 

117 


» Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation. Revised November 1943. 

s Total income, adjusted for seasonal variation. Revised March 1943. 

< Bureau of Labor Statistic^. 

« Bureau of Labor Statistics index with 1926=100, divided by Its 1010-14 average of 68.6. » Revised. 

Note.— The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers' income shown above 
are not comparable In several respects. The production index Includes only mining and manufacturing; 
the income index also includes transportation. The production index is intended to measure volume, 
whereas the Income Index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag 
between chanps In volume of production and workers' income, ^ce output can be t^eased or decreased 
to some extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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SPRING PLANTING abiiost at liaiid, fanners tbrougLout 
^ the cotintry are now making tlioir final planting decisions for the 
greatest agricultural output in history. The 1944 agricultural goal 
calls for 380 million acres, the largest acreage over planted in this 
country. Crop yield prospi'cts for the whole country arc not as 
favorable as at this time in 1942 or 1943, but arc as good as in 1940 
and 1941. In the eastern half prospects are favorable, and in the 
western part, where fall rains were below normal, winter snows have 
improved prospects, but some areas arc still very dry. Farm equip- 
ment and supplies will be more available than in either of the 2 past 
years, with many items removed from rationing restrictions. Farm 
labor programs of 1943 will be carried out more intensively and on a 
wider scale to provide more and bettor sldlled labor when needed. A 
victory garden goal of 25 percent more output from 10 percent more 
gardens moans larger and more fully utilized gardens in 1944, And 
electric pig brooders contribute to better pig-crop yields by increasing 
the number of pigs saved by at least 10 percent. 
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Commodity Reviews 


GRAIN STOCKS 

T otal stocks of com and oats on 
January 1, and barley on Decem- 
ber 1, including farm, Government, 
and terminal market stocks, amounted 
to 72.6 million tons. A year ago stocks 
of these three leading feed grains 
amounted to 85.9 million tons; the 
5-year averaa:e (1938-42) for January 
1 is 72.1 million tons. This yearns 
total is distributed as follows: Com — 
2,008 million bushels as compared with 
2,316 million bushels a year earlier; 
oats — 725 million bushels as compared 
with 891 million bushels last year; and 
barley on December 1 — ^200 million 
bushels as compared with 282 million 
bushels on December 1, 1942. 

Disappearance of the 1943-44 sup- 
ply of feed grains, including grain sor- 
ghums, in Octobei^December totaled 
48 million tons compared with 45 mil- 
lion tons in the same period of 1942. 

Approximately 285 million bushels 
of wheat were consumed as feed during 
the last half of 1943. Indications are 
that about 185 million bushels will be 
available between January and June 
of this year, the total quantity de- 
pending partly on imports. 

While exact data on the disappear- 
ance of high-protein feeds are not 
available, it apparently was slightly 
larger in the last quarter of 1943 than 
a year earlier. Total supplies for the 
1943-44 marketing year are estimated 
to be 11,4 million tons, which, although 
slightly larger than the supply a year 
ago, will not allow for as large con- 
sumption per animal unit. 

Except in the drought areas of the 
Eastern and South Central States, hay 
supplies are believed suflBcient. Com- 
paratively large shipments of hay have 
been sent into eastern areas, but some 
feeders, particularly in the east, have 
nevertheless found heavier grain feed- 
ing necessary this winter. 

Livestock numbers are likely to be 
reduced to some extent during the bsd- 


ance of the current feeding year. But 
with a record number on farms Jan- 
uary 1, the total number to be fed this 
season probably will exceed the num- 
ber fed in 1942-43. With a slightly 
smaller total supply of feed concen- 
trates available for the season as a 
whole, the carry-over at the end of the 
season for each feed is likely to be sub- 
stantially lower than at the beginning. 
The quantity of concentrates fed per 
animal unit also may be reduced from 
the comparatively high rate of feeding 
in 1942-43. 

LIVESTOCK 

T otal meat output in 1944 is now 
estimated at 25 billion pounds 
dressed weight, 8 percent more than 
the preliminary production estimate of 
23.2 billion poimds for 1943. Larger 
pork supplies in prospect primarily 
account for the increase. A large pro- 
portion of record size 1943 pig crops — 
which totaled almost 122 million head — 
w’ill be marketed for slaughter in 1944. 
In addition, a reduction in breeding 
sows is in prospect. Cattle slaughter 
will probably be higher than the esti- 
mated 17 million head slaughtered in 
1943. However, a lowered slaughter 
of lamb and mutton is anticipated. 

Present estimated meat production 
of last year represents an increase of 
nearly 2 billion pounds over the total 
produced in 1942. This increase oIm) 
was due mostly to a larger hog slaugh- 
ter; beef production was modern I (‘ly 
lower in 1943 than in 1942. 

About as much moat as last year is 
expected to be available to civilians 
this year. And further, if meat re- 
serves, set up for contingencies, are 
allocated to civilians, there would be 
more meat per capita than is accounted 
for in present estimates. 

Federally inspected hog slaughter in 
1943 was 18 percent greater than in 
1942. Market congestion was caused 
by large hog receipts at the end of the 
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year. Imposiiioii of short-time embar- 
goes on shipments of hogs to terminal 
markets, plus heavy hoK receipts 
which taxed slaughtering capacity, 
caused farmers to keep many butcher 
hogs on farms longer than usual. 

Cattle and calf blaughler in Decem- 
ber decreased 10 percent from Novem- 
ber but was 19 percent greater than in 
December 1942. Federally inspected 
cattle slaughter during 1943 was 5 
percent imder that of 1942, and calf 
slaughter under Federal inspection in 
1943 vas 10 percent less than in 1942. 

With the exception of prices for 
cows, which first declined and then 
rose sharply, prices of all slaughter 
cattle at Chicago showed little change 
from early November to mid- January. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter under 
Federal inspection in 1943 was 8 
percent higher than 1942. Chicago 
lamb prices on January 16, 1944, were 
about 1 dollar above early December. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

T otal 1943 milk i)roduction is now 
estimated at 118.2 billion pounds, 
the second highest on record and only 
slightly under the record production 
of 119.2 billion pounds in 1942. The 
number of milk cows on farms in 1913 
was greater than in 1942, but milk out- 
put per cow declined, averaging 12.15 
pounds on January 1, 1944, as com- 
pared with 12.79 pounds a year earlier 
and 11.91 pounds for the 10-year 
(1933-42) average. 

Only 64 percent of the cows were 
being milked on January 1, the lowest 
percentage since 1926. This abnor- 
mal decline in the number of cows 
being milked, began in mid-summer, 
and reached its low point in November. 
The subsequent seasonal upturn in 
milk production, however, has been 
approximately normal. But the rate 
of December production, adjusted for 
normal seasonal variation, would re- 
sult in an annual output of only ll6 
billion pounds. 

Fluid milk and butterfat prices now 
are higher than a year ago. Dairy 


farming returns have been increased 
also by the dairy production pa3rmcnt, 
this payment about doubling the in- 
crease in dairy returns over a year ago. 
There has been a certain amount of 
increase in the January rate of pro- 
duction payments over the last quar- 
ter of 1943. For fluid milk the na- 
tional average payment will increase 3 
cents per hundred pounds; for butter- 
fat, it will probably increase almost 1 
cent per pound. During January pro- 
ducl ion payments averaged 38 cents a 
hundredweight for milk and 5.2 cents 
per pound for butterfat. Feed costs 
have increased materially during the 
year, while the quality and quantity 
of feed supplies declined somewhat. 

In the North Atlantic States the 
daily average production per cow on 
January 1 was lower than last year 
and also Iow'it than the lO-year aver- 
age in nearly all states in the area. 
Fewer vows in production, poor qual- 
ity roughage and concentrate prob- 
lems of deficit feed producing areas 
w'ere largely responsible . In the South 
Central States reduced production was 
also notable — 3 percent below the 10- 
year average and 6 percent below 
January 1, 1942 — due to unfavorable 
weather in December and feed short- 
ages in states where drought condi- 
tions occurred last fall. 

In other regions the usual seasonal 
changes took place between December 
1 and January 1, except for a contra- 
scasonal rise in the South Atlantio 
area, and a decline in production of 8 
percent per cow from January 1, 1943, 
in the Wosfc North Central region. 

INCOME TAXES 

A t least one-third of a bfllion 
dollars was paid in Federal in- 
come taxes in 1943 by the several 
million farmers with incomes high 
enough to make them liable for the 
tax. Under the pay-as-you-go system 
those pajrments cover a large share of 
the Federal tax due on 1943 income. 
But a final and complete return must 
be filed on or before March 16, 1944, 
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to establish the exact tax liability for 
1943. If this return shows that the 
payments during 1943 were not large 
enough, the unpaid dijfference must 
accompany the return. 

Two of the major differences in 
this year’s return deal with (1) the 
new Victory tax, and (2) how to make 
the adjustments necessary for chang- 
ing over to a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The Victory tax is an additional in- 
come tax which is computed much 
like the regular income tax except 
that fewer deductions are permitted. 
The adjustment provision deals with 
the computing of the “forgiven” part 
of the tax in order to save the tax- 
payer the burden of paying 2 years’ 
income tax in 1 year. 

Because of these new provisions in 
the income tax, farmers will want to 
begin organizing the information about 
their financial affairs as soon as pos- 
sible. If the blank forms have not 
yet been received they are usually 
available at banks, post offices and 
similar places, as well as from internal 
revenue collectors. 

The several million farmers who 
will have to file returns on or before 
March 15 fall into four groups: (1) 
Those single persons whose 1943 gross 
incomes were $500 or more, (2) mar- 
ried persons whose individual 1943 
gross incomes were $624 or more, (3) 
husbands and wives whose combined 
1943 gross incomes were $1,200 or 
more, and (4) those who paid or owed 
a tax on 1942 income regardless of the 
1943 income. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

S HARP declines in wholesale egg 
prices have occurred in recent 
weeks. In mid-January wholesale 
prices of most grades were at levels 
prevailing a year earlier, and were well 
below ceiling levels. Between De- 
cember 16 and January 21, egg prices 
at Chicago dropped 4 to cents per 
dozen; in New York price declines 
were even more pronounced. Alto- 
gether, the extent of egg price de- 


creases in this period is moderately 
larger than that experienced between 
January 9 and 15, 1943, when egg 
marketings also increased sharply. 

December egg production set a 
record for the month, being 6 percent 
higher than a year ago and 73 percent 
above the 10-year average (1932-41). 

Marketings of chickens have shown 
a marked decrease from the seasonal 
peak encountered late in 1943, and 
demand is greater than supply in most 
poultry markets. Seasonal low levels 
for marketings will continue from 
February through April. 

TRUCK CROPS 

P RODUCTION of winter season 
truck crops this year is expected 
to exceed all records, with 1,408,000 
tons in prospect. This is 37 percent 
higher than 1943 and 53 percent over 
the 10-year (1933-42) average. Esti- 
mated acreage in these crops is 28 
percent greater than last year. 

Percentage increases in production 
of twelve crops range from 14 percent 
in the case of snap beans to 130 per- 
cent for green peas. The cabbage 
crop accounts for approximately three- 
fifths of the total increase in the aggre- 
gate vegetable tonnage. Only four 
winter vegetable crops are likely to be 
smaller than last year’s — carrots, arti- 
chokes, eggplant, and green lima beans. 
The green pepper crop is expected to 
remain about the same. 

Considered altogether, the intended 
acreages of Florida watermelons, spring 
onions, early spring cabbage, asparagus 
and shallots are 15 percent higher than 
in 1943, but decreased asparagus and 
shallot plantings arc in prospect. 

Ample market supplies of cabbage, 
escarole, lettuce, and spinach are indi- 
cated during the next few weeks, while 
moderate supplies of snap Ijeans, beets, 
carrots, cauliflower, celery, and kale 
are in prospect. Onion marketings will 
continue below a year ago, and sup- 
plies of other vegetables will not be 
sufficient to meet the demand despite 
increased production. 
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Estimated per capita civilian con- 
sumption of commercial truck crops 
raised for fresh market shipment in 
1943 ^as approximately 17 percent 
under 1942. This was due to a 7 per- 
cent decrease in production from the 


previous year and to larger allocations 
to noncivilian groups. Only snap 
beans, kale, and carrots were more 
plentiful than in 1942. 

Civilian per capita consumption of 
commercially canned vegetables during 


NEW SEASONAL GROUPINGS OF COMMERCIAL 
TRUCK CROPS FOR FRESH MARKET 


(ON BASIS OF MOST ACTIVE HARVESTING PERIOD) 

JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 



•l a •CrARTHBNT 0^ A9RICULTURC SURBAU OP AGRICULTURAL ECONOMMt 


Commercial truck crops arc grown and harvested in some section of the country 
every month of the year. For the most part these crops are extremely perishable 
and must be marketed quickly to avoid waste. To be of most use in providing a 
basis for orderly marketing practices, production estimates have to be made at 
frequent intervals. In addition these estimates must indicate aggregate supplies 
and supplies of each crop to bo available during a particular period. 

The new seasonal groupings of truck crop estimates, showm in the chart, 
roughly correspond with the four seasons of the year. This new system has at 
least two important advantages over the old. The name of each group indicates 
the period when heaviest supplies of the crop are usually available so that it is 
relatively easy to interpret the reports in terms of total production of all commer- 
cial truck crops for a given period. Under the old nomenclature of early, second 
early, intermediate, and late, this was not always the case. 

Because the new nomenclature will be more easily understood by the public than 
the old classification it should prove more useful in determining marketing 
operations, in estimating truck crop food supplies periodically, and in guiding 
government agencies in their allocation and purchase programs. 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Fanners 

[1910-14»100] 


Year and 
iBontb 

Pnces 

re- 

ceived 

Pnces 

paid, 

miercst and 
taxes 

Buying 
pover of 
faim 

pioduots 1 

1943 




Tsi'niin.ry 

182 

167 

116 


178 

159 

112 

March-,,— r. 

182 

160 

114 

April 

185 

162 

114 

TVffty _ _ 

187 

163 

116 

June - 

190 

164 

116 

July 

188 

165 

114 

Angnst 

198 

166 

117 

RftptflmhAr. 

193 

165 

117 

October ... 

192 

166 

116 

*NrnvftTnhAr 

192 

167 

115 

T)Ar»mher 

197 

n69 

117 

1944 


jannary. _— .... 

( 3 ) 

169 

(*) 



1 Ratio of prices received to pnces paid, interest, 
and taxes. 

3 Revised. 

s Revised senes to begin In next issue 

1943-44 will be approximately one- 
fifth smaller than the previous market- 
ing year, but a little larger than the 
1935-39 average. While production of 
truck crops for processing in 1943 was 
only 14 percent smaller than in 1942, 
noncivilian requirements were very 
large and record quantities of truck 
crops were frozen and dehydrated. 

TOBACCO 

S O FAR this marketing season prices 
received by growers for nearly all 
types of tobacco have exceeded the 
high levels of 1942-43. Estimated 
total returns are about 550 million 
dollars, as compared with 510 million 
in 1942 and the previous record of 451 
million in 1919. 

Higher prices have been especially 
pronounced for dark and Maryland 
tobaccos, but substantial advances 
have also occurred for burley, and for 
some types of flue-cured and cigar 
tobaccos. Sales of flue-cured and 
most types of domestic cigar leaf have 
been completed, and markets for burley 
and dark tobaccos are now open. 

Flue-cured tobacco, production of 
which totaled an estimated 790 million 


pounds in 1943, brought an average of 
almost 40 cents a pound, the highest 
price since 1919. 

Over 95 percent of the burley crop — 
about 364 million pounds — ^had been 
sold by January 27 at prices averaging 
45.7 cents per pound, 4 cents higher 
than during the same period last year. 
Indications now are that new records 
will be set by tho 1943 crop for season 
average prices, crop value, and aver- 
age prices for many grades. All grades 
suitable for cigarette manufacturing 
have sold at ceiling levels, while some 
inferior grades were sold at prices 
considerably lower than the ceilings. 

All dark tobaccos sold so far this 
season have brought much higher 
prices than in the corresponding period 
of 1942-43, due partly to the large 
consumption of snuff and plug chewing 
tobacco, improved export prospects, 
and the Department of Agriculture 
program for encouraging the use of 
low-grade dark tobaccos in the manu- 
facture of nicotine sulphate and nico- 
tine alkaloid. 

Per capita consumption of leaf to- 
bacco in this country probably reached 
an all-time high (about 9 pounds) in 
1943. Cigarettes accounted largely 
for this, since consumption of cigars 
and smoking tobacco declined, as in- 
dicated by sales of revenue stamps. 
Largely as a result of increased domes- 
tic consumption of leaf, stocks of all 
major types of tobacco are below a 
year ago. Purchase of 1943 crops by 
manufacturers and dealers will not 
equal the season’s disappearance of 
most types. Farm marketing quotas 
for 1944 have been announced by War 
Food Administration, as well as a 20 
percent increase in acreage allotments 
for burley and flue-cured tobacco. 

WHEAT 

HEAT stocks on fariais January 
1 were estimated at 379 million 
bushels. This amount is 112 naillion 
bushels less than a year earlier, but 
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compares very favorably with tho 
10-year average (1933-42) of 227 
million bushels. The disappearance 
of wheat from farms during the fall 
quarter totaled 140 million bushels, the 
third greatest disappearance since 
1929. 

The January 1 farm stocks represent 
45 percent of production — 6 percent 
loss than on January 1, 1943, but 15 
percent more than the average. Low 
farm stocks occurred mostly in South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, where the reduction rep- 
resented 94 million bushels of the 
national total decline of 112 million 
bushels. 

Farm stocks were larger than usual 
in relation to production this year in 


the eastern half of the country and in 
certain parts of the Southwestern ranges 
reflecting large inshipments of wheat. 
The estimate of total stocks of wheat, 
including those in other positions than 
on farms, became available late in 
January, 

Wheat price fluctuations have been 
influenced by the extension of price 
ceilings, the flour subsidy, and Govern- 
ment flour purchases. Ceiling prices 
on wheat, formerly applicable only to 
soft wheat, were extended to cover all 
wheat on January 4, at levels reflecting 
100 percent of parity to growers with- 
out taking soil conservation payments 
into account. Price ceilings Include 
the usual commission charge of 
cents a bushel, and discounts and 


Prices of Farm Products 

[Estimates of average pi ices loceneil by farmers at local farm markets, based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, A^oiago of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
impoitance ol dihtnct and State] 


6-year average 




Parity 

price, 

January 

1944 

August 

1009 July 

1914 

Januoiy 
193r^- De- 
cember 
1939 

January 

1943 

Decem- 

ber 

1943 

January 

1944 

0.8S4 

0.837 

1. 176 

1.48 

1.46 

1.40 

.012 

.691 

.880 

1. 11 

1. 13 

LOS 

.309 

.340 

.625 

.709 

.776 

.674 

.813 

.742 

» 1 773 

l.a‘J 

1.88 

1.87 

12.4 

10.29 

19 74 

19.85 

20.16 

20.96 

.697 

.717 

» 1. 179 

1 3.5 

1.41 

1.22 

11.87 

8.87 

11.20 

16.20 

16.70 

20 10 

*.06 

.954 

1.69 

1.81 

1.82 

*1.62 

4.8 

3.66 

6.23 

7.10 

7.19 

8.11 

.96 

.90 

1.60 

2.64 

2.73 

1.62 

4 1.81 

1.11 

1.23 

2.24 

1.70 

*1.97 

7.27 

838 

14.07 

12.80 

12.80 

12L80 

6.42 

0 60 

» 11.76 

11. 40 

11. 40 

9.16 

0 76 

7 80 

» 13.55 

12.70 

12.70 

11.40 

r» S8 

7.79 

» 13 03 

12 10 

12.60 

Q.94 

2(1 3 

29 1 

49 0 

61.0 

50.8 

•46.1 

1 00 

1 81 

» 3 09 

» 3. 38 

*3.85 

•2.86 

11.4 

14.0 

22.1 

24.4 

23 9 

19.3 

21.5 

21 7 

39.0 

44.0 

34.6 

•34.6 

IS 3 

23.8 

39.5 

40.6 

40.2 

30.9 

" 13.6 


10.4 

27.7 

24.6 

14.8 

•22.2 

'"i» r 

41.6 

46.6 

46.3 

80.0 

10.9 

8 0 

16.5 

25.7 

26.0 

11.9 

>4 14 8 

11.4 

21.0 

4ao 

36.3 

16.9 



12.8 

18.0 

17.4 




16.8 

33.8 

28.3 






Wheat (bushel) dollars 

Com (bushel) do.— 

Oats (bushel) do .. 

Rico (bushel) do .. 

Cotton (pound) cents , 

Potatoes (bushel) dollars. 

Hay (ton) do_- 

Soybeans (bushol) do . 

Peanuts (pound) cents 

Apples (bushel) dollars. 

Oronges, on tree, per bor do — 

Hogs (hundredweight) ...do,— 

Beef cattle (hundiedwoivhl) do .. 

Veal calves (hundicilw eight) do... 

Lambs (hiindicfl weight) do .. 

Butterfat (pound) • cents 

Milk, wholesale (100 iwiiud) dollars 

Chickens (poimd) cents. 

Eggs (dosen) do 

Wool (pound) - do... 

Tobacco (pound): 

Fire-cured-types21-24 (pound) .. <Io 

Burley-typo 31 (pound) do.... 

Air-cured (dark) t 3 T)C 36-36 do ... 
f pound). 

AIr-cun*d (dark) typo 37 (pound) <io ... 
Cigar filler typo 41-44 (pound).... do.... 
Cigar binder type 61-66 do— .. 


> Revised. 

t Comparable base price, August 1909-July 1914. 

* Comparable price computed under sec. 3 (b) Price Control Act. 
4 Comparable base prioe, August lOKKTuly 1929. 

I Does not include dairy feed payments since December 1948, 

4 Adjusted for seasonality. 
f Preliminary. 

I Base price crop years 1910-28. 

• 6-season average, 193^-38. 

14 10-season average, 1919-28. 
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prexniuDcii practices are earned on as 
usual. Prices of wheat in principal 
markets aro generally at or close to 
ceiling levels. 

January weather reports indicated 
that a 1 arge part of the Wheat Belt either 
had no snow or had only a light cover- 
ing, and a general snow blanket would 
therefore be beneficial. The Ohio V al- 
ley had experienced alternate thaws 
and freezes, but relatively dry ground 
minimized harmful effects. 

Extreme dryness, causing cracking 
in the ground in some areas, continued 
in the north central districts, particu- 
larly in Nebraska. 

Precipitation in the Southwest had 
brought sufficient moisture for the top 
soil, which will insure rapid growth 
with the advent of warm weather. 
However, the subsoil moisture supply 
is still limited and good spring rains 
will be required. There was a good 
snow cover in the eastern Great Basin, 
but most of the Wheat Belt in Wash- 
ington was bare. Winter grains in the 
South need warmth and sunshine. 


FRUIT 

C ITRUS growers are now liarvesting 
what promises to bo the largest 
crop on record, slightly larger than the 
record crop last season and about two- 
thirds larger than the 10-ycar (1932- 
41) average. 

The 1943-44 orange and tangerine 
crop, as of January 1, is expected to 
be 97 million boxes, 9 percent larger 
than the crop last season. The grape- 
fruit crop this season, estimated at 
49.5 million boxes, is about as large as 
that of last season, and the lemon crop 
of 15 million boxes iff slightly greater. 

Citrus fruits will provide the princi- 
pal volume of fresh fruits reaching con- 
sumers this winter and spring. Sup- 
plies of apples and pears from cold 
storage holdings will bo much smalh‘r 
than a year ago. On January 1, 1944, 
these apple stocks totaled 20,648,000 
bushels, 32 percent under a year 
earlier, while pear holdings were 
713,000 bushels, 63 percent below a 
year ago. 


FARM MORTGAGE DEBT REAL ESTATE TAXES, 
AND REAL ESTATE VALU E, 1910-43 

INDEX NUMBERS OF AMOUNTS PER ACRE 



• ALL LAND IN FAfiMS * PRBUUiNABY 


% 1. ttMitMiiir or MweuunKt 


■URKAU or AOtlCULTUMt |C«II0IIIC1 
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The Why of the 1944 Agricultural Goals 


F arm producliou in 1944 will have 
to meet the groat osl need yet 
known for tho food and fiber output of 
American farms. A largo scale in- 
vasion of Europe and continued en- 
gagements in the Pacific will both 
require prodigious quantities of food. 
American civilians, wnth more income 
than they have ever had, will desire 
increased amounts of food. Ijond- 
leose and foreign relief requirements 
will continue to grow, particularly as 
more areas are liberated by tho AJlios 
during the year. 

Boiled down to its essentials, this 
need indicates tremendous wartime 
requirements for the products of 
American agriculture — greater than 
1942 or 1943. 

Here, then, is one of tho i^rincipal 
factors in establishing the goals for 
1944. The second is detennining, 
through discussions with State and 
local leaders, what American fanns 
can produce with tho resources avail- 
able to them. A third principal fac- 
tor, in a sense part of the second, is 
determining and then improving the 
adequacy of equipment, supplies, 
credit, labor, prices, and similar essen- 
tials of increased production. 

After considering these factors the 
1944 goals were established at levels 
that with average weather and crop 
yields would result in a total agricul- 
tural output ever' larger than the 
record years 1942 and 1943. 

Goals Only the Beginning 

Establishment of agricultural goals 
is, of co\ir8e, not an end in itself. It 
is only the beginning of the production 
program. It points the direction and 
the distance the production program 
should go in order to more adequately 
meet the expected needs. Knowing 
this, it is easier to devise the meaiis 
for arriving at the desired destination. 
Farmers want to know the products 
that are most needed in the war so 


they can plan their production to meet 
that need. 

Partly as a result of establishing 
agricultural goals and developing pro- 
grams to assist in their achievement, 
foofl and fiber production in this 
coiiulry lias shown a remarkable 
increase since World War II began 
in 1939. This has been es]>eciaUy 
true of the foods and fibers most 
needed, such as milk, eggs, oil crops, 
vegetables, and moats. Total food 
production in 1943 was a third more 
than tho average for the pre-war 
years of 1935“-39. With average or 
better weather tho increase called 
for in the 1944 goals can be achieved. 

More Acres, Low-Yield Insurance 

The almost phenomenal increase 
in production cannot, of course, all 
be attributed to the planning and 
execution of goal programs during 
the last two years. For one thing 
agriculture has been blessed with 
better than average weatlier. Inci- 
dentally, such good weather may not 
continue in 1944, as discussed olse- 
w'hcre in this issue, and as insurance 
against poorer than average w^eather 
with its arUerse effect on yields, 
larger acreages of many crops are 
charted for tliis year. For another 
thing accumulated inventories of tna- 
cliinory, fowl, and fertility sot the 
stage for the increase. Even so, 
the stimulation and direction pro- 
vided by tho goals facilitated maxi- 
mum utilization of these resources so 
as to iucroasc the output of the prod- 
ucts most needed. This has resulted 
in a remarkable job of shifting 
production to meet war needs. 

Like industry, agriculture is pretty 
largely converted to war production, 
but further shifts are called for in 
the 1944 goals. 

Empliasis this year is on direct 
food crops, on milk and eggs, and on 
legume and hay crop seeds. Brief 


670fl86*-44 ^2 
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comments on the goal for these and 
other important crops follow. 

Further large increases over 1943 
are asked for soybeans, peanuts, dry 
beans, and dry peas. These oil and 
high-protein crops are extremely effi- 
cient sources of food nutrients so badly 
needed for both civilian and military 
uses. For the same reason increases 
are asked for sweetpotatoes and truck 
crops. 

Big Demand Ups Wheat Acreage 

Although wheat is primarily a food 
grain it is now being used extensively 
as livestock feed. This partly ac- 
counts for the substantial wheat 
increase. Wheat produces more feed 
units per acre in many areas than do 
the usual feed grains. Because wheat 
and flaxseed are produced in the same 
areas and because flax production can- 
not be continued on the same land 
year after year, more land will be 
planted to wheat and less to flax in 
1944. 

The feed crop goals have been care- 
fully worked out to obtain maximum 
feed production from the available 
acreage. They call for further shifts 
from lower yielding to higher yielding 
feed crops, particularly from oats to 
com in some Com Belt areas. Thus 
the 1944 goal calls for more corn. 
Achievement of this increase as well 
as the soybean increase — a third 
more com and soybean acreage than 
the 1937“41 average in the five princi- 
pal Com Belt States — ^will have to 
mean less small grains for feed in the 
areas where com and soybeans are 
raised. Nationally the acreage goals 
for barley and sorghums are about the 
same as 1943 while the oats goal is less. 

Available Land a Limiting Factor 

A substantial increase in all feed 
crops is not suggested in this year's 
goals for two reasons. One, the limi- 
tations on available crop land will not 
permit the heavy livestock feeding per 
animal unit of 1942 and early 1943. 
Two, the livestock goals suggest the 


raising of fewer meat animals during 
1944 than during 1943. 

In the livestock goal, only milk cov\ s 
show an increase over 1943. 

To increase milk production, as 
much as called for in the goals, would 
require about half a million more milk 
COW'S than in 1943. Even with this 
increased number the milk goal of 121 
billion pounds would mean about 30 
pounds more milk produced per cow 
per year than in 1943, but 100 pounds 
less per cow than in 1942. With 
average weather the milk goal can be 
obtained but it will be difficult to 
reach imless dairy fanners are assisted 
with their production problems. The 
civilian rationing of many milk prod- 
ucts and the growing military and ex- 
port demand for all milk products 
place them high on the goal priority 
list. 

More Layers — More Eggs 

Like milk, eggs are high In nutritive 
value. Accordingly the 1944 goal 
calls for the maintenance of a very 
high production. With the large num- 
ber of layers now on farms and ex- 
pected throughout the year, the egg 
goal should not be too difficult to 
achieve except possibly in deficit feed 
producing areas. With sufficient feed 
to meet minimum needs, assuming 
efficient feed utilization through rigid 
culling and full feeding programs, it 
may be possible to exceed 1943 output. 

Hay Seed Acreage Up Sharply 

Percentagewise the hay crop seed 
goal shows one of the largest increases 
over 1943. The importance of ade- 
quate production of legume and grass 
seeds heretofore has not been ade- 
quately stressed. Growing emphasis 
on improved pastures and hay crops to 
increase milk production and the short 
supply of two important hay seeds, 
northern-grown alfalfa and ladino 
clover, gives new importance to hay 
seed output. If more ladino clover 
seed was available, for example, it 
could be used in the Northeast to help 
increase milk production as soon as 
stands could be established* 
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Those are some of the whys of the 
more Important increases called for in 
the 1944 goals. The accompanying 
table provides tho national figures, 
with comparisons, of all the commodi- 
ties for which goals have been estab- 
lished. State and local goal figures 
are available from local farm loaders. 
The whys of tho national goals apply, 


for the most part, to these goals. To 
provide an adequate supply of food as 
further insurance for an early victory, 
every farmer should study the local 
goals which apply to his area before 
making final spring planting decisions. 

Shebman E. Johnson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


1944 Agricultural Goals, With Comparisons 


Commodity 

1937-41 aver- 
age 

1943 ac‘tual 

1944 pool 

1944 goal as per- 
centage of— 

1937-41 

1043 

Planted acres nnless indicated other- 






Mi'ia>e 






Oilcropfi: 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

Soybeans for beans ^ 

4,121 


13,054 

331 

126 

Peanuts grown alone 

2,361 


6. 168 

261 

118 

Flaxseed 

2,307 



260 

03 

Fiber crops: 






Cotton 

26,357 

22,161 

22,277 

85 

101 

Flax for fiber 


14 

25 


179 




272 

414 


162 

Grain crops: 



Wheat 

69,811 



97 

122 

Corn 

91,975 

07, 136 

100, 253 


103 

Oats 

80,646 

42,868 

89, 558 

100 

92 

Barley 

14,290 

17,329 

17,372 

122 


Sorghums (except sirup) 

17,070 

17, 291 

16,740 

08 

97 

Eye for grain i 

3,700 

2,777 

2,408 

65 

87 

Rico 

1,118 

1, 631 

1,525 

186 


Vegetable crops: 






Fresh market truck ^ 

1,740 

1,660 

1.688 

97 

108 

Process truck 

1,426 

2,079 


156 

106 

Dry beans - 

1,977 

2,734 

3,048 

154 

111 

Dry peas 

280 

832 

895 


108 

Potatoes 

2,913 

8 , 430 

8, 510 

121 

103 

Syreetpotatoes 

741 

898 

1,056 

143 

118 

Sugar crops: 






Sugar beets 

014 

CIO 

951 

104 

154 

Sugarcane » 

264 

322 

333 

126 

108 

Hay and seed crops: 






Tamo hay * - 

57,197 

61,016 

62.838 

no 

103 

Hay crop seeds 

3,007 

8,486 


125 

140 

Cover crop seeds * 

211 

418 

802 

172 

87 

Tobacco crops * 

1,612 

1,402 

1,756 

100 

120 

livestock numbers: 






Cattle and calves on farms Dec 3l„ 

09,220 

*80.800 

70,842 

111 

95 

Sheep and lambs on farms Doc. 31... 

53,244 


51,901 

97 

98 

Sows to fiurrow: 






In spring 

7,629 

12,134 


137 

85 

In fall 

4,798 


6,803 

144 

91 

Milk cows, average per year 

23,275 


26,148 

U2 

102 

Chickens raLsed on farms 

660,464 

*926,662 

892,983 

136 

96 

Commercial broilers raised 

110,027 

*248,676 

208,805 

188 

84 

Turkeys raised 

80,723 


82,079 

104 

97 

Livestock products: ' 






Milk on farms (pounds) 

107,890,000 

118,235,000 

121,237,000 

112 


Eggs on farms (dozens) 

8,252,000 

4,499,000 

4.597,000 

141 

102 


^ Harvested serenes. 

> Includes hairy vetdi, common vetch, purple vetch, Austrian winter peas, crimson clover, and common 


rye 


I grass. 

In^ninary. 
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Prospective Crop Yields for 1944 


C ROP YIELDS per acre are likely 
to be lower in 1944 than in either 
of the last two seasons If weather 
conditions during 1944 are no better 
or worse for crops than the average 
for all past seasons for which we have 
records, crop yields may be expected 
to average about 19 percent above the 
1923-32 or pre-drought average, but 
4 percent below 1943 and 12 percent 
below 1942. Present prospects point 
to yields for 1944 nearly equal to those 
of 1940 and 1941 and substantially 
above those for earlier years. 

Favorable factors which will tend to 
raise yields above 1943 include: a 
larger and possibly record supply of 
fertilizers, further shifts to high yield- 
ing varieties, prices high enough to 
justify better than usual care of crops, 
and increasing centralization of some 
crops in the best producing areas. 
Chief factors now in sight which will 
tend to reduce yields are: less favor- 
able moisture conditions from Ne 
braska and the Dakotas westward, 
and the need to increase the acreages 
of some important crops in areas where 
yields are likely to be low. Each of 
these factors must be considered 
separately because each affects only 
certain crops in a limited group of 
States. 

Largest Fertilizer Supply 

A large quantity of fertilizers will be 
available for 1944 crops and the total 
tonnage is expected to be at least 6 
percent, and possibly 7 or 8 percent 
greater, than in any past year. Wider 
use of fertilizers will tend to raise 
yields in areas where fertilizers are im- 
portant, especially in the coastal 
States from Maine to Mississippi and 
to a lesser extent in other areas extend- 
ing westward into Michigan, Indiana, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. As a group 
these States will have about 135 mil- 
lion acres in crops this year and will 
use about 10 million tons of commer- 


cial fertilizer, equal to an average of 
about 150 pounds per acre on the entire 
crop acreage in those Slates. Fertil- 
izers are also Important in some of the 
fruit and vegetable producing areas of 
California, but they are seldom used 
in quantity on nonirrigatcd land where 
the annual rainfall is less than 30 
inches^ 

The distribution of the total tonnage 
of fertilizers in recent years has been 
roughly a little over one-third to com 
and small grains; one-fourth to pota- 
toes, sweetpotatoes, other vegetables 
and fruits; one-fifth to cotton and 
tobacco; one-fifth to hay crops, pas- 
tures, peanuts, soybeans, and other 
crops. Thus the benefits of the in- 
creased supply will bo shared for 
nearly all eastern crops. As compared 
with the 1923-32 period tho 50 percent 
increase in fertilizers used probably 
raises the general level of crop yields 
about 5 percent. The great increase 
in the quantity of agricultural lime 
used is also tending to raise yields. 

Better Strains in Wider Use 

The progressive substitution of new 
and improved varieties of crops for 
varieties formerly grown has been a 
major factor in the upward trend of 
yields in recent years but in many 
cases the benefits have been of im- 
portance only in limited areas. For 
example, the rapid substitution of 
hybrid corn for the open-pollinated 
varieties, universally grown a few 
years ago, increases the prospective 
1944 production of all grain in United 
States by 10 percent, even though 85 
percent of the acreage of hybrid corn 
has been in only eight States. 

In the case of wheat, impiovement 
in yields resulting from the develop- 
ment and use of rust-resistant varieties 
and from other efforts to reduce losses 
from rust appears to be important 
chiefly in States where rust has been 
troublesome and in years when yields 
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are not limited by drought. For this 
reason the yields of the past 3 years, 
averaging a bushel per acre more than 
in any single previous season, do not 
indicate what may be expected this 
year. 

ields of oats, flax, potatoes, cotton, 
sugar cane, sugar heels, alfalfa, beans, 
and soybeans have all shown marked 
local improvement following the use 
of improved varieties. Present prices 
of farm products should enable nearly 
all farmers to buy improved seed and 
thus increase yields of these crops. 

High Prices Promote Better Care 

Favorable prices also stimulate the 
adoption of better farm practices, re- 
duce waste of crops produced, and 
encourage wider use of lime, fertilizers, 
and spray materials. Higher prices 
and expenses have likewise stimulated 
greater use of ec|uipmont and more 
intensive use of the most productive 
land. For example, higher wages 
have made it progressively less profit- 
able to hire a man with a hoc and 
progressively more profitable to hire a 
man with a tractor. Many farmers 
who have power equipment find it 
profitable to rent additional land and 
otherwise operate larger acreages. 
Some pastures on good farm land are 
being plowed for crops while some of 
the poorer fields in submarginal areas 
are turned into pastures. This and 


similar developments tend to concen- 
trate more of the national crop acre- 
age on the best land and will be a 
favorable factor in increasing yields. 

Wartime acreage shifts which affect 
Cl op fields will depend on the weather 
and so early forecasts cannot be pre- 
cise. In general, thotigh, the efforts 
of Corn Belt farmers to increase the 
aereages of corn and soybeans will 
iiicr(‘a.sc th(‘ percentage of the conj 
crop planted on good land, and to this 
extent will inereasc the national aver- 
age yield of corn per acre but decrease 
the average yields of the oats, hay, 
and other crops displaced from this 
good land. Prices of potatoes and 
vegetables have recently been unusu- 
ally high in relation to freight rates. 
This has benefited areas far from mar- 
ket and has tended to cause large 
acreage increases of these crops in 
high-yielcling areas which ship their 
products long distances by rail. On 
the otlier hand, increases in peanut 
production, as compared with pre- 
war, have been mostly in States where 
the yields have been below the national 
average. This tends to reduce the 
national average yield of peanuts per 
acre. 

Favorable weather largely accounts 
for the exceptional yields of 1942 and 
partially accounted for the better- 
than-average yields of 1941 and 1943. 
Present croi) prospects for 1944 are 


Past and 1944 Pro8pr<Mi\c Crop Yields per Acre, L'niled Slates Averages ior All 

Jlarvestea Acreage 



All 

Com 

All 

Wheat 

Oats 

Bar- 

ley 

Tamo 

Hoy 

Cot- 

ton 

Soy- 

beans 

Beans 

Pota- 

toes 


28 crops 
(per- 
cent of 
1923-32 
aver- 
age) » 


Bv. 

JBu. 

JBu. 

Bu. 

Tons 

U. 

Bv. 

Lb. 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Pet 

1880-M _ 

26 9 

13.4 

27. s 

23.7 

1.25 

182 



82.5 

732 


lono-ift 

26 6 

1A3 


23,2 

1.31 

185 



96 

818 


1020-29 _ 

26 8 

14,0 

29.7 

22.7 

1.31 

162 


665 

111 

772 

■ran 


f 21 4 

13,1 

26.1 

19.9 

1.19 

187 

14.6 

729 


mm 

94.2 

1937-41 

28.9 

1A6 

31.6 

23.8 

1,89 

246 

18.7 

917 

126 

941 

117.7 

1942 

35.2 

19.8 

35.6 

25.5 

1.53 

272 

18.7 

987 

137 

1,023 

m2 

1948 

32.5 

16.5 

29.8 

21.9 

1 43 

252 

18.1 

884 


960 

1210 

Prospective 1944 *„ 

31.1 

lAO 

3L0 

23.0 

1.30 

250 

18.0 


131.5 


119 3 


1 Orops indaded In the avora^, In addition to the 10 listed in the table, are: sor^mns for grain, rye^Gax- 
seed, rice, wild hay, peanuts, sweetpotatoes, sugar beets, apples, 8 dtrus fruits as a group, and 6 other fruits 
as a group. 

* Average weather difficulties arc assumed. 
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not as favorable as they were at this 
time in any of these three years. The 
fall and winter drought threatens 1944 
prospects quite generally in the 10 
Great Plains States. When w eather is 
favorable the.se States harvest nearly 
40 percent of the total crop acreage in 
the United States and fluctuations in 
their rainfall ha\e been responsible for 
much of the variation in total crop 
production. In contrast to the two 
preceding years when crops in these 
States were given a good start by 20 
percent more than normal rain and 
snow in the fall, the precipitation in the 
fall of 1943 w’as 25 percent below 
normal. Consequently, forecasts of 
wheat, oats and barley will have to be 
conservative until moisture conditions 
in these States further improve. Like- 
wise a large part of the area west of the 
Rockies has been so dry during the faU 
and early winter that prospects there 
have been rapidly declining. In the 
East the faU has been dry but not dry 
enough to reduce prospects for 1944. 

Weather Most Important Factor 

Considering all these favorable and 
unfavorable factors, there seems some 
justification for expecting a better than 
average season for 1944 crops in most 
of the Eastern half of the country but 
in much of the Western half prospects 
seem rather uneven and less promising 
than the long-time average. Actual 
yields in 1944 wiU be determined pri- 
marily by the w'^eather during the 
growing season. Present forecasts for 
crops not yet planted diow only what 
yields may be expected if the weather 
during 1944 is neither more favorable 
nor less favorable than the average of 
all past seasons for which we have 
records. 

Prospective yields for some of the 
more important crops follow. 

Com yields, after varying only 
slightly from decade to decade for 
many years, have recently been rising 
because of the increased acreage of 
hybrid com. The most probable 
United States yield in 1944 would seem 
to be a little over 31 bushels per acre, 


more than 6 bushels above the usual 
yield 10 years ago when hybrid corn 
was still experimental. In 1943, hy- 
brid corn was planted on more than 
half the total corn acreage in the coun- 
try and as it was planted most exten- 
sively in the best corn areas, it pro- 
duced nearly 70 percent of the lolal 
corn crop. Further expansion of hy- 
brid corn acreage will be less rapid but 
the gradual development of now hy- 
brids suitalde for different localities 
win no doubt help to increase corn 
yields for a long time. 

Wheat Yields Below 1943 

Wheat yields have varied chiefly 
with the w^eather. On the basis of 
December 1 prospects, the 1944 wh(*at 
crop was foiecast at 13.2 bushels per 
planted acre, equivalent to about 14.3 
bushels from each acre expected to bo 
harvested. In the area extending 
from central Kansas into northeastern 
New Mexico, crop prospects were im- 
proved by the abnormally heavy De- 
cember rains and snows, but from the 
Dakotas. Nebraska, and northwestern 
Kansas westward the dry fall was 
followed by a dry December. This 
gives part of the winter wheat a poor 
start and increases the uncertainty for 
spring wheat. Instead of expecting a 
yield of 16.0 bushels per acre for all 
wheat, as was forecast at this time last 
year, it would scorn best to expect 
about 14 bushels per harvest ed acre in 
1044 and allow for the more than 
usual acreage abandonment. 

Oats and barley have suffered from 
the hot summers and droughts of the 
last 14 years, but, when similar seasons 
are compared, the yield of oats appears 
to have been rising, chiefly in some 
States where productive new varieties 
are being introduced. Winter barley 
has been spreading into new areas but 
as yet the acreage affected is relatively 
small. Probably 31 bushels of oats 
per acre, and 23 bushels of barley is as 
much as should be expected in 1944. 

Sorghum yields will depend largely 
on summer rainfall in the Southwest, 
but new varieties are promising. 
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Varieties grown for grain should 
average 16 bushels per acre. 

Potato yields per acre have been 
rising about a bushel per acre for the 
last 50 years and with large supplies 
of certified seed and fertilizer available, 
and largo acreages expected in the 
leading commercial areas, prospects 
for a large yield have rarely, if ever, 
been better this early in the year. A 
yield of 131 or 132 bushels per acre 
would seem to represent 1944 pros- 
pects at this time although no United 
States average yields prior to 1940 
were this high. 

Fiuils in the eastern h alf of the 
country appear definitely better than 


at this time last year but the chances 
are against western grape yields as 
good as last year. Citrus groves ap- 
pear promising and will be well ferti- 
lized and well cared for; they will 
probably produce as well, perhaps 
better, than in 1943, but freezes or 
huiricanos may upset forecasts as they 
have in the past. 

Other crops show prospects about 
os usual and about the same as at this 
time last year, but expectations for all 
crops will change from month to month 
as more information becomes available 

John B. Sheparjo 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Farm Equipment Available in 1944 


N ew farm equipment outlook for 
1944 is much improved over 1913. 
Over-all raw materials authorized by 
the War Production Board for making 
general planting, tillage and harvesting 
equipment in 1944 is more than double 
the quantity authorized for 1943, The 
1944 quota is about 80 percent of the 
production in 1940, a year in which 
manufacture was relatively large. 
Furthermore, the manufacture of re- 
pair parts in 1944 will be unrestricted. 

The farm machinery program, as a 
vhole, is in good shape. The pro- 
duction of new farm machinery has 
accelerated rapidly during the winter 
months and, except for a few items, is 
not in serious direct competition with 
the manufacture of w'ar equipment. 
On the vast majority of farm items, 
manufacturers are expected to meet 
their production schedules and deliver 
the goods on time. The War Pro- 
duction Board has assigned a special 
force of field specialists to assist farm 
machinery manufacturers to obtain 
labor, materials and components and 
to assist in avoiding or breaking bottle- 
necks as they occur. 

Under war conditions it has not been 
possible to make farm equipment in 
sufficient quantities to meet the de- 


mand of all that could be sold. Over- 
all production schedules for 1944 were 
made to fit a nation building equip- 
ment necessary to fight a world war. 
Just as gas must be conserved by doing 
only necessary driving, just as food 
supplies must be economized — so, too, 
materials and components required for 
the production of farm equipment must 
be conserved by concentrating on that 
most needed. The quantities of raw 
materials allocated for making farm 
machinery and repair parts tliis year 
are more than twice as large as last 
year because this much more equip- 
ment is expected to he needed to meet 
bigger-than-cver 1914 farm goals. 

To farmers who arc concerned about 
the availability of farm equipment, 
*‘farm machinery” means thousands of 
items — everything from milk pails to 
tractors. Obtaining a supply of milk 
pails is not difficult. An allotment of 
tin plate is made and the manufac- 
turing job is relatively simple. But 
when it comes to the complicated 
mechanisms of a tractor, the sore 
spots are many — ^bearings, forgings, 
engine blocks, carburetors, magnetos, 
transmissions, and similar parts that 
often are made in separate plants and 
later assembled in the finished tractor. 
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These are the very components re- 
quired by army tanks, navy landing 
craft, airplanes, trucks, and other 
prime war equipment. Thus the pro- 
duction of tractor parts in suflBcient 
quantity to meet all essential needs 
presents a difficult problem. 

Compared with the rationing sched- 
ules of 1943, the improved outlook in 
supply of equipment for 1944 permits 
a reduction in the number of types of 
machinery to be rationed. Distribu- 
tion controls are now considered neces- 
sary on only 46 types, and rationing 
control on only 31 types of the most 
essential labor-saving equipment. 

Machinery rationing for 1944 con- 
tinues under War Food Administra- 
tion orders. The new program permits 
manufacturers greater latitude in dis- 
tribution than was possible in 1943. 
Neither attachments nor repair parts 
are subject to rationing. 

Following are representative samples 
of increases in farm machinery under 
approved schedules for the 1943-44 
production year. Note that both the 
1942-43 and 1943-44 authorized pro- 
duction is given as a percentage pro- 
duction of the same equipment in the 
base year, 1940, an exceptionally 
good year in farm machinery produc- 
tion. 


1943 and 1944 Farm Equipment Produc- 
tion as a Percentage of 1940 Output* 


Equipment Groups 


1943 

percent 

OI1940 


1944 
percent 
of 1940 


Tillage, planting, cultivating, 
fert^aing, and spraying 

equipment 

Harvesting and haying equip- 
ment, and fijrm elevators.,. . 

Tractors, whed type 

Wagons, farm trucks (not motor 
trucks), Irrigation eqidpment, 
pumps, and wlndmiils . . 
Dairy, poultry, bam, and mis-' 
cellaneous equipment- 


30 


40 

74 


79 


92 

86 


Total 


46 


87 


' Hepalr parts excluded In all three years. 


Meeting the wheel tractor produc- 
tion quota in the current year is diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless, accelerated pro- 
duction by leading tractor makers 


promises that the quota will in all prob- 
ability be reached. Incidentally, the 
production scheduled Ijotween July 1 

1943, and June 30, 1944, approximates 
or exceeds the wheel tractor produc- 
tion of every year during the 13-year 
period 1027-39, inclusive, excepting 
only 1937. Production of crawler- 
typo tractors for nonmilitary uses is 
inadequate because of military de- 
mands for this type of equipment but 
the supply of repair parts for these 
tractors is steadily improving. 

Although more than twice as much 
new farm machinery will be available 
in 1944 as last year, the output is not 
expected to satisfy the demand, lump- 
ing all items together. The situation 
calls for repair and maintenance of 
implements on a wide scale again in 

1944. Repair parts are expect (*d to 
be available in ample quantity, with 
the possible exception of a few of the 
critical component type which may 
be somewhat light. This is why 
maintenance was emphasized con- 
tinually in this winter's educational 
work. 

Transportation Items Tight 

Transportatiofu — One of tho tightest 
spots in farm equipment will be in 
transportation vehicles, including 
trucks and replacement tires for trucks 
now in operation. Allied military 
operations require the lion's share of 
newly noado hauling vehicles of all 
kinds. When fighk*rs laud on foreign 
shores, or invade enemy territory, they 
must take their transporl-ation witli 
them. Consequently, on the homo 
front, it is imporativo that everyone 
maintain trucks, tiros and other haul- 
ing equipment now in use. It will 
necessary to keep every faim truck 
operating and used to tho fullest extent. 
Motors must be kept in condition and 
tires must be recapped. The syn- 
thetic rubber production program has 
been successful but the tire shortage 
in still with civilians. Hero again 
military needs come first. 

In addition to maintenance, farmers 
may have to pool their rolling stock. 
Their success in pooling farm znachin- 
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ery and trucks in 1943 suggests a par- 
tial solution of farm-to-maiket hauling 
in 1944. 

Manufactuie of new trucks for farm 
use in 1944 does not promise to alle- 
viate the transportation pioblcm ma- 
terially. Although truck production 
for civilian use in 1944 is scheduled at 
four times that of 1943, it is still only 
a small part of a normal yearns pro- 
duction. Furthermore, the relatively 
low production planned this year 
must be divided among farmers and 
several other civilian claimant groups. 

The seriousness of the tire situation, 
the extent of our current starvation 
liet on tires, may bo seen in figures 
from the Oflftce of the Rubber Director. 
At the end of 1943 there had been dis- 
tributed during that year a total of 
about 17,200,000 tires of passenger car 
size. But — because this figure in- 
cluded synthetic tires, war tires made 
of reclaimed rubber, used tires re- 
covered by salvage collection, and 
other emergency tires — the total was 
the equivalent of only about 12,000,000 
new tires. This compares with ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 tires a year 
prior to the war. 

Pressure Canners Not Rationed 

Pressure canners , — The increased 
emphasis on victory gardens and to- 
gether with wider use of home-grown 
foods have greatly increased demands 
for pressure canners and other types 
of home food preservation equipment. 
From 1929 to 1942, approximately a 
million pressure canners were manu- 
factured. In 1943 the production was 
a little more than 300,000 pressure 
canners. The manufacture of 400,000 
during 1 944 has been authorized . The 
inventory on hand at the end of 1943, 
plus the proposed 1944 output, has 
made the supply and demand situa- 
tion so favorable that pressure canners 
for food preservation were removed 
from rationing. 

Electric motors, — The scheduled 
monthly production for all manufac- 
turers of fractioxial horsepower electric 
motors adapted to farm use is 150,000 


units, of which about 30,000 per month 
are being supplied to manufacturers 
of farm machinery for use as compo- 
nent parts of farm equipment. In 
addition, 18,000 units per month are 
scheduled for distribution as replace- 
ment motors to be sold to farmers w’ho 
meet the requirements of Priorities 
Regulation 19. Due to largo require- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission for fractional horse- 
power motors, manufacturers are be- 
hind production schedules. Some in- 
crease in the supply is expected in the 
second quarter of 1944, but motors will 
be difficult to obtain as long as the war 
continues. Motors of from 1 to 10 
horsepower can be purchased by farm- 
ers having priority ratings of AA-6 or 
higher. Used motors of from 1 to 10 
horsepower are available and can be 
purchased without priority ratings. 

Engine Priorities Simplified 

Small farm engines . — To expedite 
the issuance of priority ratings to 
farmers for engines of 20 horsepower 
and less, a procedure has been estab- 
lished whereby AA-2 ratings may be 
extended to farmers following the 
approval of applications filed with 
County Agricultural Conservation 
Committee offices. This simplified 
procedure is based upon an expected 
supply of approximately 37,000 in- 
ternal combustion engines, both air- 
cooled and liquid-cooled types, for 
farm use. The priority rating is issued 
if the use is essential to the on-farm 
production of crops, livestock, live- 
stock products, poultry, eggs, honey, 
or is specified among a liberal list of 
other essential uses. The available 
supply of engines does not permit the 
granting of priority ratings for such 
uses as the operation of lawn mowers 
or household machines or to supply 
the needs of summer homes. 

Large farm engines . — Because of the 
greater demand for engines of more 
than 20 horsepower, farmers needing 
larger size engines should file applica- 
tions with the nearest fidd offices of 
the War Production Board, The 
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recommendations of County Agricul- 
tural Conservation Committees is 
desired on farm applications and will 
expedite consideration by WPB field 
offices. 

Hand tools . — Farm and garden hand 
tools are expected to be available in 
sufficient quantities during 1944 to 
supply essential needs of farmers as 
well as victory gardeners. The pres- 
ent production of these tools is ex- 


pected to be greater than for any 
previous year. Although the produc- 
tion of mechanics’ hand tools is 
greater than during any pro\ious 
period, the deuumds of the armed 
forces consume most of it. During 
1944 some increase in the supply 
available to farnuTs is (‘xp<'cted. 

1)avii> Mr^kku 
Office of Materials and Facilities 


Farm Labor Supply For 1944 


ITH this year’s food needs 
greater than in any previous year, 
it is essential that American farmers 
produce more than in the last two 
bumper years. One of the most im- 
portant factors for increased output is 
an adequate labor supply. Assuming 
favorable weather in order to carry on 
planting and harvesting operations, it 
is now estimated that nearly 72 miUion 
more man-days of labor vill bo re- 
quired in 1944 than in 1943, if this 
year’s production goals are to bo 
achieved. This additional work-load 
will require the equivalent of 287,600 
additional men, each working 250 
10-hour days per year. 

The bulk of the nation’s farm pro- 
duction must come from the million or 
so of the most highly productive farms. 
The operators of these farms cannot 
bo expected to further increase their 
working hours or increase those of 
their hired help and families in 1944. 
Last summer these operators about 
reached the maximum of human en- 
durance in number of hours worked 
. on their farms. In some States oper- 
ators worked an average of 13 hours a 
day while their hired hands worked 
from 10 to 12 hours a day. 

On the other hand, production on 
many low-income farms, having under- 
employed family labor, can undoubt- 
edly be increased to some extent by 
helping such families obtain more 
adequate facilities and land, and by 
h^ing them plan their work so as to 


utilize their labor atid ociiiipmcnt more 
efficiently. 

To help farmers meet their 1944 
farm labor needs prcscuit plans call for 
(1) continued deferments of draft-age 
farm workers engngi'd in essential pro- 
duction, (2) a more eoinpleto mobiliza- 
tion of all potent iul local Stale farm 
labor resources, (3) wider use of war 
prisoners, and (4) where those sources 
arc not sufficient, for a mobile task 
force of foreign and interstate farm 
workers who can be used in adequate 
numbers at the right time. 

The Ty dings amendment to the 
Selective Service Act provides for the 
deferment of workers necessary to and 
regularly engaged in agrieultural occu- 
pations or similar onclea\ors essential 
to the war effort as long as such 
workers remain so engaged or until 
they can bo satisfactorily replnc<‘<i. 
Nearly all the Slates lia\o raised the 
level of requiremouts for such d(‘for- 
ments, and local draft boards, with the 
advice of county agents and agricultur- 
al war board members, arc constantly 
reviewing these deforinents. If the 
production goals for 3944 and sub- 
sequent years are to be achieved, it is 
essential to continue the deferment of 
workers employed full time on produc- 
tive farms. 

There is some hope of increasing the 
farm labor force with skilled workers 
during the coming year. It is quite 
likely that the production of some war 
goods will be reduced materially during 
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the coming year. Already some 
munition plants are being shut down. 
In such cases, efforts will be directed 
toward encouraging the systematic re- 
turn of expel ienced farm workers to 
agriculture as they are laid off or be- 
come underemployed. 

In general the War Food Adminis- 
tration's recruitment and placement 
program for 1944 will follow the 1943 
pattern but on a more systematic and 
intensive scale. Major emphasis will 
be placed on full mobilization for 
seasonal farm work, such as in plant- 
ing and harvesting operations. Local 
leaders wiU be urged to continue to 
work with county agents in arranging 
for the pooling of labor and machinery. 
Businessmen, nonfarm women, and 
youths will again be recruited and 
employed part-time and full-time on 
labor deficit farms. 

Over 35,000 workers will be trans- 
ported from areas of temporary sur- 
plus to areas of critical need withm 
each of the various States. It is 
planned also to expand somewhat the 
1943 program dealing with inter stale 
and foreign workers. These plans 
call for the maintenance of a mobile 
task force of 126,000 able-bodied, 
experienced, interstate and foreign 
workers. Such workers will be shifted 
from area to area of critical need, 
as required, to assist local labor 
forces in the planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting of essential food and 
fiber crops. Being emergency farm 
workers, they will not remain per- 
manently in any one community. 

No Labor Source Overlooked 

No source of labor for agriculture 
will be overlooked. Plans are now 
mapped out for farmers to again use, 
where feasible, Japanese evacuees, 
war prisoners, conscientious objectors, 
inmates of penal and corrective 
institutions, and furloughed members 
of the armed forces in cases of extreme 
emergency. 

Pood industry labor problems are of 
concern to agriculture because many 
farm products must be processed before 


being made available for ultimate con- 
sumption. Increased farm production 
would be futile if foodstuffs were al- 
lowed to go unprocessed because of 
inadequate manpower in the food in- 
dustries. The 1944 labor requirements 
of the food industries are expected to 
be the highest on record. But imfor- 
tnuately the labor supply available to 
these iudustries has not increased pro- 
portionately to the greatly increased 
demands for processed foods. On the 
contrary, employment has actually de- 
clined in some important food plants. 
Thus it may be necessary for agricul- 
ture to share some of its labor supply 
with certain of the food industries 
during slack periods in agriculture. 

At the other side of the food picture 
are industries equally important to 
agriculture which have critical labor 
shortages. These industries produce 
mixed feeds, fertilizeis, seeds, food 
containers, agricultural machinery, and 
t lucks, as well as the many agricultural 
produce warehouses. The importance 
of these industries to operate at full 
capacity is quite apparent if 1944 pro- 
duction goals are to be achieved. And 
so agriculture may be called upon to 
share its labor with these industries 
during black periods in agriculture. 

Farm Labor Needs Misunderstood 

The true nature of farm labor needs 
and supply is sometimes misunder- 
stood by people unfamiliar with agri- 
cultural problems. They tend to over- 
look variations in labor productivity 
from region to region and from farm to 
farm. These people are prone to as- 
sume a high degree of mobility of agri- 
cultural workers which does not exist, 
and some even feel that the achieve- 
ment of last year's production goals 
indicates that agriculture has no labor 
problems. Regardless of what the po- 
tential farm labor supply naay be in 
areas and on farms of low productivity, 
it can be stated unequivocally that the 
margin of labor supply on most of the 
nation's commercial farms is very nar- 
row. It is so narrow that unfavorable 
weather conditions, or other emergen- 
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cies, may at any time create seasonal 
needs which can not be met locally. 
And furthermore, it is frequently im- 
possible to find adequate numbers of 
either experienced or inexperienced 
year-arouncl workers for such farm 
work. 

The year 1944 is believed to bo the 
critical year of the war. It is the year 
in which the United Nations expect to 
bring their full military and economic 
weight against the enemy. To do so it 


is essential that they have all the agri- 
cultural commodities that can be 
produced. Therefore the chance of 
meeting the 1944 agricultural goals de- 
pends, in large measure, upon the 
vigorous prosecution of a realislic farm 
labor program which demands the 
service of able bodied men to perform 
difficult tasks. 

Col. PhiIiTp G. Bruton 
Director^ Office of Labor 


22 Million Victory Gardens 


T he 1944 victory garden program 
calls for 10 percent more gardens. 
This will mean 22 million gardens. 
And from these gardens the program 
calls for the production of 25 percent 
more food. 

Last year, estimates reveal, there 
were 20 million victory gardens which 
produced 8 million tons of food. Thus 
the 1944 garden goal calls for 10 mil- 
lion tons of food produced from the 
22 million gardens. 

Victory gardens are one of the most 
popular of the Government’s wartime 
programs. For one thing it is easy to 
see the relationship between a garden 
and total food production. Gardeners 
rightly feel they are making an im- 
portant contribution to the war effort. 
But there are other reasons why gar- 
dening was so popular last year. 

Rationing Stimulated Gardening 

The beginning of rationing of canned 
and frozen fruits and vegetables last 
March came at just the right time to 
stimulate interest in producing those 
foods at home. The opportunity to 
supplement the family’s ration points 
appealed to the enlightened self-in- 
terest of many. Increased prices of 
fresh fruits and vegetables in the 
market also played a part. And, fur- 
ther, the opportunity for recreation in 
the home garden appealed to many 
people who were restricted in their 
customary week-end trips, golf four- 
somes and similar forms of diversion. 


Last year’s contribution of victory 
gardens to the nation’s supply of fresh 
vegetables was really remarkable. 
Unofficial estimates by Government 
economists place the total commercial 
production of vegetables for fresh 
market at 10.8 million tons in 1943 and 
the production from victory gardens 
at about 7.9 million tons. It appears, 
then, that victory gardens on farms 
and in cities and towns produced 
about 40 percent of all the vegetables 
grown for fresh consumption in 1943. 

Small-Area Crops Urged 

The 1 943 garden program em- 
phasized the importance of selecting 
crops that would give the greatest 
return in nutrients as well as in volume 
of produce for the space used. Persons 
with gardens in cities or towns wore 
urged to plant tomatoes, carrots, 
beans, and green, leafy vegetables. 
Crops like com and potatoes were not 
recommended for the very small gar- 
dens because they do not yield enough 
to justify the space required. Peas, a 
favorite of many old-time gardens, 
were not recommended for the country 
as a whole because a relatively cool 
growing season is necessary. 

In making recommendations of this 
kind the Department of Agriculture 
realized that experienced gardeners 
went ahead and planted those crops 
that did best in their own localities. 
This type of advice was intended 
primarily for begmners — and there is 
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ample evidence that it was well re- 
ceived. 

In general, the same choice of crops 
is recommended for the 1944 pro- 
gram. Because of increased interest 
in edible soybeans together with in- 
creased seed supplies of these varieties, 
however, more attention will be given 
to soybean production in victory gar- 
dens this year. 

One important change in the 1944 
program will be more emphasis on 
neighborhood and community gardens. 
Last year many city people began their 
gardening careers with a tiny plot in 
the backyard. A large proportion of 
them are now convinced they can do a 
better job in a community plot whore 
more space is available and the land is 
better suited to gardening. But the 
backyard plots will not be wasted in 
some instances for they will bo used 
as the “kitchen garden" for growing 
lettuce, radishes, green onions and 
similar vegetables while the community 
plot will be used for the larger, slower 
growing crops. 

More Intensive Gardens This Year 

This year there will be greater 
emphasis on more intensive use of 
garden space by succession planting 
and planting later into the fall. 
Radishes and similar rather quick- 
maturing crops can be followed by 
other vegetables in the late spring or 
early summer. Likewise spinach, let- 
tuce, and such hardy crops which do 
best in cool weather can follow other 
vegetables in the early fall and thus 
the garden space can be more fully 
utilized. These are two chief ways of 
making more Intensive use of garden 
space from early spring to late fall. 
Such methods add up to planning — to 
make the victory garden produce the 
most. Last year’s initial experience 
by many suggests the wisdom of 
adequate advance planning to avoid 
the mistakes of the first season’s 
efforts. A few nights spent with a 
paper and pencil in charting the best 
use of the garden space will frequently 
prove quite profitable and should 


minimize inefficient additions of “jus( 
one more vegetable" as afterthoughts. 

Equipment and supplies needed by 
victory gardeners in 1944 will be more 
available than a year ago. Contrary 
to some rumors there does not appear 
to be any danger of a seed shortage. 
The special victory garden fertilizer 
will contain more plant food this year 
and will be available in larger volume. 
More garden tools will be available 
while the supply of insecticides prom- 
ises to be at least as good as last year. 
Gardeners are encouraged to get alon ; 
with a few simple tools: spade or fork, 
hoe, rake, duster or sprayer or both. 
Manufacturers are authorized to make 
a much larger number of small dusters 
and sprayers this year. Very few 
wheel cultivators will bo available but, 
they are not essential in most small 
gaidcns. 

Gardens Tailored to Needs 

Extension workers, victory garden 
committees, local garden leaders and 
others who are helping in the program 
will all emphasize the Importance Oi 
tailoring the garden to fit the family’s 
needs and facilities for taking care of it. 
While farm gardens can usually supply 
nearly all the family’s vegetable needs, 
city and town gardens will do well to 
supply a share of the family’s needs. 
Wo need all the food we can grow, but 
it is a costly waste to plant more than 
can be taken care of propeily. As a 
rough guide, a garden 60 by 30 feet 
requires about an hour a day during 
spring and early summer. From then 
on throughout the season much less 
time is required. 

More local garden leaders are needed 
this year to help beginners avoid 
costly mistakes. New’-spaper and mag- 
azine articles, radio programs, and 
special publications are all essential — 
and they wrill all be readily available 
as the season develops — but they are 
poor substitutes for personal guidance 
in solving specific problems of begin- 
ners, often the difference between 
success and failure. Garden commit- 
tees are now enlisting the aid of ex- 
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perienced gardeners to serve as local 
leaders for this piirpose. 

Because most gardeners in 1944 will 
have had at least 1 year’s experience 
and because of the emphasis on more 
efficient gardens, it is reasonable to 
expect greater output per garden. The 


1944 victory garden goal of 25 porcoiit 
more produce from only 10 percent 
more garden acreage is largely based 
on the assumption of bettor gardens. 

Ebnbst G. Moorm, Manager 
Victory Garden Program 


Electric Pig Brooders Increase Yields 


E DO NOT know for sure who 
did the things, in the way of dis- 
covery and invention, that mean the 
most to us. We guess about it. 
Eoger Bacon is thought, but not 
known, to have stumbled upon spec- 
tacles — ^without which many, if not 
most, other inventions would have 
been impos^sible. The lantern globe, 
from which practically all lighting de- 
vices to this day have been evolved, is 
believed to have been contrived by 
King Alfred as a means of shielding 
his precious time-telling candles from 
draughts. We like to think he did it. 

We should like — ^those of us who 
have become impressed by its tremen- 
dous importance in the science and art 
of meat-making — ^to be able to think 
of a man by name when we think of 
the origin of the electric pig brooder. 
But we never can. He is believed to 
have been a Minnesota farmer. But 
that is as much as we can even guess. 

It is not much of anything to have 
done, anyhow, though quite something 
to be proud of. If this farmer ever 
thought about it after it became fa- 
mous, he probably thought as Strick- 
land GiUilan once said of writing Of 
Agi*n Finnigan, ‘'Anybody above the 
grade of idiot could have done it, but 
I did.” 

Electric Brooder Quite Simple 

The electric pig brooder is an almost 
silly simple thing. The wonder is that 
everybody had not thought of it 
before — or, at least, ever since there 
were electric lights. A few pieces of 
scrap lumber, an electric light bulb and 


some sort of reflector put together in 
a corner of the hog house or farrowing 
pen— that is all there is to the electric 
pig brooder. 

The Rural KlecLrification Adminis- 
tration, wliich has preached pig 
brooders throughout the land, has 
published a little folder — available to 
anybody who cares to ask for it — with 
directions by means of which anybody 
can knock a brooder together in a few 
minutes. It just provides a heated 
area in a corner of the pen where the 
little pigs may lie in comfort and out 
of danger of trampling and overlaying 
by their mother. That is all. But it is 
astounding how much that can mean 
in increased pork production — in sav- 
ing ot feed, both by saving the pigs 
that otherwise would die and by reason 
of the smallor number of brood sows 
necessary to be kept to raise a given 
number of pigs. 

10 Percent More Pigs Saved 

Until quite recently, it has not been 
possible to measure those bonelilH in 
any very definite way. True, both tho 
Rural Electrification Administration 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry 
did some testing some time ago and 
announced results — in different terms. 
REA said that, on the average, use of 
the brooder in fall and spring farrow- 
ing would result in saving one pig per 
litter. BAI figured another way, but 
came to substantially the same con- 
clusion. The two appeared to agree 
that, by use of the brooder, the saved 
pig crop coxfid be increased somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 10 percent. 




Individual farmers from aU parts of 
the country told talcs which made these 
figures look skimpy. But, of course, 
the farmers' figures were not scientif- 
ically arrived at while those of the 
Department's agencies were. 

Now, other scientifically arrived at 
figures arc available, from more 
extensive tests, and they tend to 
confirm the statements of the unscien- 
tific farmer rather than those of the 
scientific bureaus. The Purdue Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in In- 
diana, says that use of the brooder 
results in saving, on the average, 1.5 
pigs per litter — half a pig better than 
REA ever claimed. In percentage, it 
figures out at 17.4 — & much higher 
figure than previously thought safe. 

Higher Yields in Recent Test 

Of course, Purdue's figures do not 
necessarily discredit any others. They 
may or may not bo applicable to the 
country as a whole. They were made 
under Indiana conditions. In Indiana, 
according to Purdue’s statement, one 
out of three pigs farrowed is normallv 
lost before weaning. Losses are prolv 
ably not normally so great in states 
farther south — ^they may be greater in 
those farther north. It might be 
assumed that Indiana strikes a fair 
average for the greater part of the 
country. But, whether this is true or 
not, the Purdue experiments tell a 
better story for the electric pig brooder 
than has over been told by its most 
enthusiastic advocates, such as REA. 

The Purdue results were obtained in 
comparative tests with 105 sows which 
farrowed an average of 8.5 pigs per 
litter. In both lots, 58 percent of the 
death loss occurred in the first 24 
hours after farrowing and 93 percent 
in the first three days. Use of the 
brooders reduced death losses from 
chilling more than death losses from 
other causes. The death of pigs from 
chilling was 10 percent in the lot 
without brooders and 2.2 percent in 
the lot with brooders. 

Death losses in the houses without 
brooders were progressively greater 


as the outdoor temperature at farrow- 
ing lime decreased. Change in out- 
door temperature had no discoverable 
effect on death losses in the houses 
where brooders were used. 

The question is raised as to whether 
or not the use of brooders had any 
effect on the rate of gain of the pigs. 
Those in the brooded lot gained slightly 
more during the brooding period and 
slightly less from then to weaning 
time. This latter result, however, is 
probably accounted for by the fact 
that the sows in the brooded lot 
suckled 40 percent more pigs than 
those in the other lot. 

Summing up the results of the tests, 
a member of the Purdue Experiment 
Station staff WTOtc, ‘‘Such a reduction 
in loss will provide considerable relief 
to the hog producer laboring under the 
present shortage of farm help * * * 
the breeding herd can be reduced 
without reduction in the number of 
market hogs produced. The saving 
in labor, feed and equipment is 
apparent." 

Would it not be a gratifying task to 
convey that message to the old Arrow- 
head farmer in Minnesota who first 
got and applied the pig brooder idea? 
But it cannot be done. Nobody 
knows who he is or was. 

Chick Brooder Reduces Loss 

A very similar story could be told 
of saving labor, feed and equipment 
by use of the electric chick brooder — 
which, also, REA has preached “from 
Land's End to John O'Groat's." But 
there is not space for it here. 

The chick brooder is not quite so 
easily made as the pig brooder, but 
still weU within the capabilities of the 
average farmer with saw and hammer. 
It, too, requires hardly more than bits 
of lumber and some light bulbs. REA 
has a chick brooder folder, similar to 
the one on a pig brooder, with com- 
plete directions for building and oper- 
ation. 

Dixon Mbrbitt 

Rural Electri/icatton Administraiion 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 




Index of prices received by fanners (August 1909-July 1914-100) 

Ratio, 

prices 

Year and month 

Grains 

Cotton 

and 

cotton- 

seed 

Fruits 

Truck 

crops 

Meat 

animals 

! 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Chick- 
ens An 

and groups 
eggs 

received 
to prices 
paid, 
interest 
and 
taxes 



» Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation. Revised November 1943. 

a Totd income, adjiwted for seasonal variation. Revised March 1943. « Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Bureau of ^bor Statistics index with 1928-100, divided by its 1910-14 average of 68.5. « Revised. 

• Revised series to begin in next issue, ^ « ««« 

Note.— The Index numbere of industry production and of industrial workers' income shown above 
era not comparable in Mveral respects. The production index Includes only mining and manufacturing; 
the inco^ mdex a^ include tzmasportation. The production index is mtended to measure volume, 
whereas the Income index is ^ected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There Is usually a time las 
to production and workers’ income, since output can be Increased or decreased 

to some extent without much change In the number of workers. 
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^ASH FARM INCOME is far higher in this war period than dur- 
^ ing World War I. In 1943 it totaled 19.1 billion dollars, 31 percent 
more than the previous record in 1919, yot prices received by farm- 
ers averaged considerably lower in 1943, 19 percent for crops and 
3 percent for livestock. The 1943 cash farm income was 24 percent 
above 1942. * * * This year’s record livestock numbers probably 

mark the high point of the ascending trend of the past six years. 
Scarce feed is the chief factor in foreshortemng this upward trend. 

* * * The 1943 farm wage rate index represented another record — 
264 percent of the 1910-14 average, 9 percent higher than in 1920. 

* ’" * Reduced baby chick purchases are probable this year, 
althou^ later developments in egg-feod-price relationships may 
bri^ten the picture somewhat. • * * Cotton consumption 
during the 1943-44 season will be about 10 million bales or 10 per- 
cent loss than in the 1942-43 season. Cotton prices in central 
markets during February were the highest since last July. Total 
fats and oils production in 1944 may reach 11.2 billion pounds, 300 
million more than in 1943. Stocks Ire larger than a year ago, and 
increased imports are anticipated. 



Commodity Reviews 


farm income 

L ast year saw the biggest cash 
j faun income on record — 19. 1 billion 
dollars This amount, surpassing the 
previous record in 1919 by 31 percent, 
is comprised of 7.9 billion dollars 
from crops, 3 percent more than in 
1919, and 11.2 billion dollars from 
livestock, 62 percent above the 1919 
figure. The 1943 cash income was 
24 percent higher than 1942. 

Production in this war period has 
greatly exceeded that during World 
W&T I; in 1943 crop production -was 
33 percent above 1919, while livestock 
production had in ceased by 53 
percent. Prices for crops, however, 
averaged 19 percent lower in 1943, 
and livestock prices were 3 percent 
lower. 

Income from all crops was higher in 
1943 than in 1942, with relatively 
largest gains being made by fruits, 
vegetables and oil-bearing crops. 
Larger returns were derived for aU 
types of livestock in 1943 than in 1942, 
with poultry and eggs showing the 
largest relative increases. 

Increased prices accounted for larger 
income in some cases; larger sales 
were responsible in others. For ex- 
ample, although production of oil- 
bearing crops was only 3 percent 
greater in 1943 than a year earlier, a 
much larger quantity was sold because 
the 1942 crop, of which much was sold 
in 1943, exceeded by 76 percent the 
1941 production, a large proportion of 
which was sold in 1942. 

Dififerences in weather, growing 
conditions, and economic factors cre- 
ated variations in farm income changes 
throughout the country. Individual 
States showed increases ranging from 
48 percent in Florida and 42 percent 
in Arizona to 8 percent in Oklahoma. 

Kansas and Oklahoma were the 
only States with smaller incomes from 
crops in 1943 than in 1942. The 20 


percent decreases in Oklahoma was 
due primarily to spring floods, and 
fall and winter drought. 

Crop income rose more than 60 per- 
cent in Arizona, Florida, Connecticut, 
and Marne, and over 40 percent in 
North Dakota. Increases of 30 to 40 
percent occurred in Iowa, New Jersey, 
Colorado, California, Montana, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and Oregon. 

Throughout the country income 
from livestock marketings amounted 
to 24 percent more in 1943 than in 
1942. Bigger than average increases 
took place in two groups of States — 
one being Delaware, Maryland, and 
West Virginia in the north, and North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama 
in the south; the other of Nebraska 
(the largest increase — ^more than 40 
percent), the Dakotas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Nevada. 

Chief factors in Southeastern in- 
creases were larger sales of hogs, 
chickens, broilers, and milk. In the 
Great Plains area, larger sales of hogs 
and cattle were principally accountable 
for the increase. 

For the fourth consecutive year 
Iowa was the number 1 State in cash 
farm income, edging out California by 
a slim margin. Illinois won over 
Texas for third place. Other principal 
changes were in Arkansas, which fell 
from 20th to 24th place, and South 
Dakota and Florida, which rose from 
23rd and 28th, respectively, to 20th 
and 25th. 

FATS AND OILS 

A nnouncement of support 
- prices for 1944 oil crops was made 
by the War Food Administration on 
January 26, subject to Congressional 
authorization of the total price support 
program. Proposed supports would 
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be: Soybeans — $1.94 per bushel at 
local delivery points for green and 
yellow varieties grading No. 1 or 2; 
flaxseed — $2.95 per bushel for No. 1 
seed at Minneapolis; peanuts— $140 
per ton Runner typo, and $1 50 per ton 
for other types with specified percent- 
ages of sound kernels. 

Total production of fats and oils 
from domestic sources this calendar 
year is now estimated at 11.2 billion 
pounds, as compared with 10.9 billion 
pounds in 1943. This increase is due 
to larger stocks at the beginning of 
1944 and anticipated increases in im- 
ports durin g the year. Stocks were still 
considerably below normal pre-war 
working levels in relation to require- 
ments, however, and the situation may 
be strained in the July-Septcmbor 
period, the seasonal low point in in- 
ventories. 

Amoimts available for civilian con- 
sumption this year aro not likely to be 
higher because military and Icnd-loase 
requirements will increase, and Euro- 
pean needs may bring further demands 
on U. S. supplies. 

Recent improvement in the fats and 
oils situation has come both from in- 
creased imports and larger domestic 
production. But this production has 
been confined mostly to linseed oil and 
technical oils unsuitable for food, so 
that the relative scarcity in edible fats 
and oils is likely to continue for some 
time except for a temporary spring 
abundance of lard. 

Record lard production of almost a 
billion pounds occurred during the 
Octobcr-Dcccmber 1943 period. How- 
ever, civilian and industrial consump- 
tion were largo, and exports also in- 
creased, causing cold-storage stocks of 
lard and rendered pork fat to decline 
34 million pounds during the last 
quarter of 1943. 

Prices of fats and oils will probably 
continue at or near ceiling levels this 
year, due to strong civilian, military, 
and export demands. Except for 
butter, edible olive oil, and linseed 
oil, only slight changes occurred in 
wholesale prices of fats and oils 


during 1943. Butter prices declined 
6 cents per pound in June, as a result 
of a reduction in ceiling prices. In 
the first few months of 1943, prices of 
California olive oil rose about 8 cents 
per pound to the ceiling level, and 
prices of linseed oil increased about 
2 cents per pound. Maximum prices 
wore first established for linseed oil 
in May. 

A drastic decline in tung nut pro- 
duction during 1943, due to severe 
freezes last spring, was disclosed in 
estimates for five commercial States — 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana — ^published for 
the first time in early January by 
BAE. The 1943 crop is estimated at 
9,300 tons, as compared with the pre- 
ceding crop of 16,350 tons. Produc- 
tion of tung oil this year will probably 
total 2.8 million pounds as compared 
with 5.2 million pounds in 1943. The 
total value of the 1943 drop in five 
States for which production is re- 
ported is estimated at $897,000 com- 
pared with $1,501,000 for the 1942 
crop. The 1939 crop was valued at 
$49,000. 

The improved glycerine supply 
situation brought about liberalization 
of regulations covering glycerine re- 
covery by soap makers and fat split- 
teis, announced on January 1, 1944, 
by amendment 1 to Food Distribution 
Order 33. Without glycerine recovery 
restrictions, a maximum of 150,000 
pounds of fats and oils per quarter 
may now be used, as compared with a 
maximum of 10,000 pounds per month 
heretofore. The maximum percent- 
age of glycerine that may remain in 
fiuislied soap was raised by the 
amendment from 0.8 percent to 1 
percent. 

LIVESTOCK 

T he number of livestock on 
farms January 1, 1944, reached an 
all-time high despite a record slaughter 
of meat animals in 1943. The in- 
crease in numbers was a continuation 
of the upward trend since 1938. 
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Decreases in horses, mules, and sheep 
were offset by decided increases in 
hogs and cattle. In terms of animal 
units that allow for differences in size 
and feed requirement of the five 
species, excluding poultry, the Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, numbers were 3 percent 
larger than a year ehrlier and 15 per- 
cent above the 10-year (1933-42) 
average. In terms of grain consuming 
animal units the increase over a year 
ago was about 7 percent, and in terms 
of hay and pasture units the increase 
was about 1J4 x^ercent. 

Increased numbers did not, however, 
prevent a decrease in the total value of 
livestock on farms of 8.8 billion dollars, 
or percent xmder the record 
attained on January 1, 1943. Values 
per head of aU species except mules, 
txirkeys, and chickens were lower than 
a year earlier. While dairy cows 
were higher, all cattle were lower. 


It is likely that this year’s total of 
livestock numbers is the peak of the 
upward trend, and that it may turn 
out to be an all-time record. It 
appears to mark the culmination of a 
6-year period of accumulation of 
abundant feed supplies coupled with 
Government encouragement to in- 
crease livestock production. By 1943 
livestock numbers finally overtook feed 
supplies, and a groat part of the grain 
stocks was consumed. Thus on Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, food grain supplies per 
animal unit of livestock (including 
chickens) were the highest in 20 years, 
but by January 1, 1944 the supply per 
unit had declined 20 percent, the 
smallest in 7 years and 18 percent 
below the 5-year (1938-42) average. 
Hay supplies (1943 production plus 
carryover) per hay-consuming animal 
unit this year were also lower than the 
near-record supply. 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by fanners at local form markets based on reports to the Borean of 
Agrioolto^ Economies. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State] 


Wheat (bushel) dollars- 

Oom (bushel) do.. 

Oats QDUshel) do.. 

Rice (bushel) do 

Cotton (pound) cents. . 

Potatoes (bushel) dollars- 

Hay (ton) do— 

Soybeans (bushel) do.... 

Peanuts (pound) cents— 

Apples (bushel) dollars- 

Oranges, on tree, per box do 

Hogs (hundredw^ht) do 

Beef cattle (hundredweight) do 

Veal calves (hundredweight) do 

Lambs (hundredweight) do .. 

Butterfat (pound)* cents— 

Milln wholesale (100 i)ounds)* dollars . 

Chickens (pound) cents . 

Em (dozen) do 

Wool (pound) do. 

Tobacco: 

Pire-cured types 21-24 (pound)., do 

Burley-type 31 (pound) do 

Airoured (dark) type 35-36 (pound) do 

Air-cured (dark) type 37 (pound) do 


5-year average 




Parity 

February 

1944 

August 

1909-luly 

1914 

January 

1935-De- 

comber 

1939 

February 

1943 

January 

1944 

February 

1914 

a884 

0.837 

1.195 

1.46 

1.40 

1.50 

.642 

.691 

.904 

1. 13 

1.13 

1.00 

.399 

.340 

.555 

.776 

.780 

.678 

.813 

.742 

*1.785 

1.88 

1.92 

1.38 

12.4 

10.29 

19.08 

20.15 

19.93 

21.08 

.697 

.717 

*1.258 

1.47 

1.39 

1.22 

11.87 

8.87 

11.91 

16. 70 

16.90 

20.20 

S.96 

.954 

1,00 

1.S2 

1.85 

■*1.63 

18 

8.65 

6.45 

7. 10 

7.38 

8.10 

.98 

.90 

1.7i 

2.73 

2.91 

1.63 

<1.81 

1. 11 

1.03 

1.70 

1 51 

J1.97 

7.27 

8.38 

lias 

12.80 

12.90 

12.40 

5.42 1 

6. 50 

* 12. 

11.40 

11. SO 

9.21 

0.75 

7.80 

* 11 11 

12. 70 

13. 10 

11.50 

5.88 

7.79 

* 13,76 

12.50 

13.20 

10.0(» 

26.3 

29.1 

50.0 

50.8 

50.9 

•45.8 

1.60 

1.81 

3.08 

*3.37 

'3.33 

*2.79 

U.4 

119 

22.8 

23.9 

23 7 

10.4 

21.5 

21.7 

312 

816 

31.9 

*31.8 

18.3 

28.8 

*40.8 

40.2 

39.5 

31.1 

•*13,6 

»22.2 

19.1 

17.0 

810 

216 

45.3 

22.9 

43.3 

14.8 

31.1 

»10,9 

8.6 

13.7 

26.9 

24.4 

11.9 

W116 

11.4 


35.3 

30.0 

15.0 


iBevised. 

* Comparable base price, August 1909-jruly 1911 

* Comparable price computed under sec. 8 (b) Pnee 
CimtedL Act. 

« Comparable base price, August 1019-July 192Q. 

* Does not Include dairy feed payments since Janu- 
ary 1941 


* Adjusted for seasonality. 
'Preliminary. 

* Base price crop years 1919-28 

* 5-season average, 1934-i3S. 

10 iQ-seasou average, 1910-28 
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The number of hogs on farms Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, increased to 83,766,000 
head Indications are, however, that 
there will be a definite decrease in the 
1944 spring pig crop and that total hog 
slaughter this year will consequently 
be little higher than last year, but 
the total for the first 9 months of 1944 
will be considerably larger than a year 
earlier. 

The continuing upward swing of the 
cattle cycle brought total cattle num- 
ber (all classes and ages) to a new rec- 
ord of 82,192,000 head. Beef cattle 
represented the largest increases, while 
milk cows were up 2 percent. 

Sheep numbers decreased about 7 
percent below last year, resulting in a 
total of 61,718,000 head on January 1, 
the smallest since 1940. Stock sheep 
decreased about 3 million head and 
lambs and sheep on feed about 1 mil- 
lion head. 

Numbers of horses and mules were 
both down about 4 percent on the first 
of the year. A further decrease in 
both horse and mule colts in 1943 indi- 
cates a continued decline in work stock 
numbers for some years to come. 

Chicken and turkey numbers on 
farms increased, bringing chicken 
numbers to a new record high and 
turkeys to the third highest. 

Increases in cattle, hogs, and chick- 
ens were general all over the country 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

C IVILIAN supplies of dairy prod- 
ucts in 1944 will bo allocated in 
quantities about equal to those con- 
sumed during the last half of 1943. 
This allotment is based on an esti- 
mated production in 1944 of 116 
billion pounds as compared with 118 
billion pounds in 1943. Allocations 
for military and lend-lease use may be 
somewhat larger than last year. 

An order has been issued limiting 
the production of cheese other than 
American Cheddar to 1942 levels, or 
about 10 percent less than in 1943, 
still the second largest on record. 


Index Numbers of Prices Beceived and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14 « 1001 


Year and 
month 

Prices 
re- 
ceived » 

Pricch 
paid, 
Interest 
and taxes 

Parity 

ratio* 

im 




January 

181 

167 

116 

Fcbmaiy 

184 

159 

116 

March 

192 

160 

120 

April 

May- 

197 

162 

122 

194 

1G3 

119 

June 

105 

164 

119 

July 

193 

165 

117 

August 

102 

165 

116 

September 

193 

165 

117 

October 

194 

166 

117 

November 

104 

167 

116 

December 

106 

169 

116 

1944 




January 

196 

169 

116 

February 

195 

170 

115 


^ Series revised January 1944. 

* Batio of prices reoeiv^ to prices paid, interest, 
and taxes. 


The limitation will probably result 
in the use of some milk for Cheddar 
cheese production, rather than Swiss, 
cream, or Italian varieties. 

The dairy production payments pro- 
gram, initiated last October to help 
dairymen meet increased feed and 
other costs, will be continued through 
the year if the Commodity Credit 
Corporation receives authority from 
Congress to make such payments. 
Ratos for March and April would be 
adjusted to take into account increases 
in such costs since the original rates 
were established in October. During 
the spring and summer months after 
April, rates would be somewhat lower. 
Neict fall and winter, the rates would 
be seasonally higher. 

Production of dairy farm equipment 
is likely to be larger this year than last. 
New equipment will be available to 
bring additional farms into commer- 
cial milk production, to enable more 
producers to shift from marketing 
cream to marketing whole milk, to 
permit greater production efficiency, 
and for necessary replacements. 

Sharp increases in milk production 
on farms occurred during January. 
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The total estimate was 8.6 billion 
pounds, 4 percent higher than Decem- 
ber, and 2 percent lower than in 
January 1943. Unseasonably warm 
weather over much of the Nation dur- 
ing January tended to speed the sea- 
sonal increase of milk production per 
cow. 

Milk production per cow on Feb- 
ruary 1 was estimated at 13.14 poimds, 
compafcred with 12.15 pounds on Janu- 
ary 1, and 13.31 pounds on February 
1, 1943. January increases were con- 
siderably higher than a year earlier in 
all regions except the West. However, 
on February 1 production per cow was 
less than a year ago in all regions 
except the South Atlantic. The 
greatest decrease from last year 
occurred in the North Atlantic States, 
where production per cow was down 
4 percent. Production per cow on 
February 1 this year was above the 
10-year average (1933-42) in all 
regions, ranging from 1 percent higher 
in the North Atlantic States to more 
than 10 percent higher in the West 
North Central and South Atlantic 
regions. 

There was a mild upturn in the 
percentage of cows milked during 
January in contrast to a normal slight 
decline for the month. In all regions 
the percentage of cows being milked 
on February 1 was the lowest for that 
date since 1938, and in the country 
as a whole was the lowest in a decade. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

B aby chick purchases, according 
to February intentions, will be 
about 17 percent below 1943, despite 
some difference expected between 
actual purchases and farmers’ purchase 
intentions. The difference will de- 
pend primarily on the egg-feed-price 
relationship during the hatching sea- 
son. Poultry feed prices are now 
about 20 percent higher than a year 
ago. 

Intentions this year are to buy 75.7 
percent straight run chicks (77,4 were 
bought in 1943), 20.1 percent pullets 
(17.2 percent in 1943), and 4.2 percent 


cockerels (5.4 percent in 1943). It is 
anticipated that baby chick purchases 
in the more commercialized areas of 
the New England and Pacific Coast 
States will be 39 and 37 percent sexed 
puUets, respectively. 

Hens and pullets on farms laid 
4,436,000 eggb in January, the largest 
production on record for the month — 
17 percent more than a year ago and 
82 percent more than the 10-ycar 
average (1933-42). Increases occured 
over the entire country. 

Due to unusually favorable weather 
conditions, production rate per layer 
was 9.97 eggs, as compared with 8.97 
eggs in January 1943 and 7.32 for 
the 10-year average. Record levels 
were attained in all parts of the 
country except the South Atlantic 
and South Central States, where 
the rates of lay were below last year’s 
levels. In the North Central States 
the rate of lay on February 1 w^as equal 
to that usually reached by March 1. 

Pullets not yet of laying ago in farm 
flocks on February 1 numbered 
37,718,000, or 4 percent fewer than the 
record of a year ago, but 7 percent 
above the toW on February 1, 1942. 

Egg production probably will con- 
tinue larger than a year earlier through 
the first half of 1944, but in the last 
several months of this year it is 
likely to be lower than last year’s 
record. Total production for the year 
may be from 2 to 4 percent larger 
than last year, or about 5.1 billion 
dozens for farm and nonfarm output. 

Wholesale egg prices declined some- 
what from mid-January to mid- 
February, being on the latter date 
about the same as a year earlier to 
tw'o cents per dozen lower. 

On February 16, chicken prices re- 
ceived by farmers averaged 23.7 cents 
per pound live weight, compared with 
22.8 cents a year earlier and 13.7 cents 
for the 10-year average. Turkey 
prices went down 1 percent by Febru- 
ary 15, averaging 32.0 cents per pound 
live weight, as compared with 28.7 
cents a year ago and 16.5 cents for the 
10-year average. 
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FARM LABOR 

F arm wage rates averaged higher 
in 1943 than any other year of 
record. At 264 percent of the 1910-14 
average, the general level of all farm 
wage rates was 63 points higher than 
in 1942, and 22 points higher than in 
the previous record year of 1920. 

The general level of farm wage rates 
on January 1, 1944, was at its highest 
point for that date in 20 years — 276 
percent of the 1910-14 average, a de- 
cline of 6 points from October 1 but 
51 points higher than a year ago. 

Pronounced increases over last year 
were noted in all parts of the country, 
ranging from $5 more per month than 
in January 1943 in the East South 
Central States to $15 higher in the 
Mountain States. Wages per month 
without board were up from $6 in the 
East South Central region to $28 in 
the Pacific States. Day wage rates 
also showed decided increases in all 
sections of the Nation. Moreover, 
although monthly farm wage rates 
with board are usually lower in the 
last quarter of the year, they dropped 
less than seasonally in 1943 and in 
some regions actually increased. 

Although somewhat larger than a 
year ago, the number of hired workers 
on farms January 1, estimated at 
1,680,000, was 4 percent smaller than 
the 5-year average for January 1, 
1938-42. The increase over last year 
has been ascribed to better working 
conditions last fall, and to the desire 
of farmers to keep their hired workers 
in anticipation of the heavy work load 
expected in the spring. 

The 6,622,000 family workers esti- 
mated as being on farms in early 
January represented a larger group 
tlian a year earlier, but 3 percent 
fewer than the January 1, 1938-42 
average. 

FRUIT 

T he 1943 pack of canned fruits is 
indicated at about 45 million cases 
(equivalent 24 No. cans), or abotit 


one-fourth smaller than that of 1942. 
However, the 1943 fruit juice pack 
(citrus juice from the 1942-43 crop of 
citrus fruit, and other juices from the 
1943 pineapple and deciduous crops) 
is indicated to be about 32 million 
cases, or one-third larger than the 
preceding pack. 

The supply of canned fruits avail- 
able for civilian consumption during 
the 1943-44 marketing year probably 
will not exceed 70 to 75 percent of the 
quantity consumed by civihans in 
1942-43. Civilian consumption of 
fruit juices in 1943 is indicated to 
about equal that in 1942. 

The per capita supply of fresh citrus 
fruit for civilians in 1944 may exceed 
1943 consumption by approximately 
10 percent. Larger orange supplies 
accoimt for most of the increase. 

COTTON 

D uring the first half of the 
1943-44 season cotton consump- 
tion totalled 5. 1 million bales, of which 
21,635 bales were American-Egyptian 
cotton and 58,162 bales were foreign. 
This compares with 6.6 million bales 
during the corresponding period a year 
earlier, of which 25,723 bales were 
American-Egyptian and 92,109 bales 
were foreign. 

On a daily basis, this amounted to a 
decline in total consumption of 10 
percent. Annual consumption rates 
for American-Egyptian and foreign 
cotton dropped 17 percent and 38 
percent, respectively. It now appears 
that the 1943-44 consumption will be 
about 10 percent lower than in 1942- 
43 (11.1 million bales), or approxi- 
mately 10 million bales. 

Reductions in the daily rate of 
cotton consumption have occurred 
mostly in non-cotton-growing States. 
The percentage decline from the peak 
level of April 1942 has been only about 
one-half as great in the cotton-gibwing 
States. 

Chief factor in lowered cotton con- 
sumption is a tight labor situation. 
From 1940 until the last few months 
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employee turnover in the mills in- 
creased steadily, A byproduct of this 
was the necessity for employing many 
inexperienced workers. In addition, 
there has been a net decline in the 
total number of employees. In No- 
vember 1943, 489,000 workers were 
employed, or a drop of 7.4 perepnt 
from the peak employment in ]Dec<‘m- 
ber 1942 of 628,000 workers. 

Cotton prices have recently strength- 
ened somewhat and the 10-market 
average price of 20.8 cents in February 
was the highest since last July. 

The loan programs for 1943 and 
1944 crops of American-Egyptian cot- 
ton, and the 1944 crop of Sea Island 
cotton, announced by the War Food 
Administration on February 10, will 
have particular significance for lower 
grades of these types because they are 
not included in the present purchase 
programs. The loan rate for the basic 


quality of American-Egyptian cotton 
(Grade No. 2, l]i inches) will be 40.80 
cents per pound, not weight, in the 
Arizona-Califomia area, and 41.05 
cents per pound, not weight, in the 
Now Mexico-West Texas area. 

The loan rate for the basic quality of 
Sea Island cotton (Grade No. 2, 
IJlo inches) will be 45.00 cents per 
pound, not weight, at all locations. 
Loan rates for Sea Island cotton will 
average approximately 2.25 cents per 
pound higher than the loan rates for 
the same qualities of American- 
Egyptian cotton. This spread reflects 
the approximate market difTercnce 
between those tw^o types of cotton. 

A separate parity price (base period 
August 1922-July 3 929) for Aniorican- 
Egyptian cotton has recently been 
announced. On January 16, 1944 the 
parity price for this cotton was 42.36 
cents per pound. 


MEAT ALLOCATION OF THE WAR FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION FOR 1944 
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Livestock and Feed in 1944 


about 171 million grain-coiisum- 
ing animal units were on farms 
January 1, 1944, the largest number 
ever recorded. On that date slocks of 
com and oats, totaling 08 million tons, 
\Ntro 11 million tons less than a year 
earlier, but were 18 million tons more 
than the a\Grage for the 10 years 
1930-39. 

Total feed supplies in 1944 will 
depend in considerable part on the 
outcome of this yearns feed crops. 
Achievement of the 1914 production 
goals for corn, oats, barley, and giam 
sorghums, with the assumption of 
average yields per aero, would result 
in a total output of feed grains 3 to 
6 percent loss than the output in 1913 
on approximately the same total 
acreage. With less grain on hand 
January 1 than a year earlier, total 
feed grain supplies would thus bo about 
10 percent smaller in 1944 than in 
1943. But yields per acre, of course, 
could again be above average in 194 4 
if the weather is good. Present indi- 
cations point to a third less wheal 
available for livestock feed in 1944 
than in 1943. On the other hand, if 
oUcrop production goals are mot, the 
supply of high protein feeds would be 
slightly larger than in 1943. 

Reduced Livestock Output 

With average weather, livestock 
output — ^measured in terms of total 
gain in tlio farm weight of meat animals 
and poultry, and in total production of 
milk and eggs — is likely to bo some- 
what smaller in 1944 than tho record 
output of 1943, This decrease will be 
reflected primarily in a reduced pig 
crop, a smaller numbg: of chickens 
raised, a slightly lower production of 
milk, and lighter feeding of beef cattle. 
The lamb crop also will be lower than 
last year because of the large ewe 
slaughter during the past 12 months, 

The number of sows to farrow in the 
spring season of 1944 is expected to be 
about 16 percent less than in the spring 


of 1943, if farmers' intentions reported 
on December 1, 1943, arc borne out. 
Present indications are that the spring 
pig crop tins year may be about 62 
million head compared with 74 million 
head in the spring of 1943. Tho fall 
pig Crop in 1944 also may be substan- 
tially lower than the record fall crop 
last year, when nearly 48 million pigs 
were saved. Despite these reductions, 
the total pig crop in 1944 would still be 
the second or third largest on record, 
being close in size to the very laige 
crop of 1942 when 105 million pigs 
(spring and fall combined) were saved. 

Other indications of a reduction in 
livestock output in 1944 include a re- 
ported decrease of 16 percent in the 
number of cattle on feed for market on 
January 1 compared with a year ear- 
lier, a decrease of 15 percent in the 
number of sheep and lambs on feed, 
a decrease of 3 percent in milk produc- 
tion j>er cow, and an intended reduc- 
tion of 17 percent in chick purchases. 
On tho other hand, tho total numbers 
of milk COW'S, other cattle, and chick- 
ens on farms January 1 this year were 
the largest for all years on record, and 
the January rate of egg production per 
layer also was a record high. 

A sharp distinction should be made 
between livestock production on farms 
and meat production resulting from 
the slaughter of livestock. Meat pro- 
duction in 1944 is expected to be larger 
than in 1943, Between 23 and 24 
billion pounds (dressed weight) of 
pork, beef, veal, lamb and mutton 
were produced in 1943. Meat output 
in 1944 probably will equal or exceed 
25 billion pounds, with hog and cattle 
slaughter increasing but sheep and 
lamb slaughter declining. 

But More Pork and Beef 

During the first 9 months of the 
year hog slaughter will come largely 
from the 1943 pig crop of 122 million 
head. Allowing for death losses, the 
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October-Deoember 1943 slaughter and 
some reduction in the size of the 
breeding herd, hog slaughter from 
January through September 1944 
would exceed all previous records. 
However, with a reduction in the size 
of the spring pig crop in prospect, the 
number of hogs marketed in the period 
October-Docember 1944 may be less 
than ihe number slaughtered in the 
corresponding period of 1943. Hogs 
slaughtered in 1944 probably wiU 
average somewhat lighter in weight 
than in 1943. 

Cattle and calf slaughtcir in recent 
weeks has been running at a consider- 
ably higher level than a year ago, 
reflecting the record number of cattle 
and calves on farms as well as the 
tightness in winter feed supplies. 
During the coming months, poor pas- 
ture and range would induce heavy 
cattle marketings as would prospects 
for a decline in cattle prices. If feed 
supplies are adequate and the prospect 
continues favorable for high cattle 
prices, cattlemen may tend to main- 
tain numbers on farms near the present 
high level. With a large breeding 
herd and a large calf crop expected, 
cattle and calf slaughter could be 
increased in 1944 without causing a 
reduction in the number of cattle and 
calves on farms from the beginning to 
the end of the year. 

The number of sheep and lambs on 
farms January 1, 1944, was again 
reduced from a year earlier. With 
fewer breeding sheep, the lamb crop 
is likely to be smaller this year than 
last. Even if some further liquidation 
of ewes occurs this year, slaughter of 
sheep and lambs is likely to be less 
than in 1943. 

Lowered Milk Production 

Milk production in 1943 was about 
118, billion pounds. The milk pro- 
duction goal for 1944 is 121 billion 
pounds. Achievement of this goal 
will mean increased cow numbers, di- 
version of feed from other livestock to 
dairy cows, and maximiiTn production 
of pasture and other feed crops. If 


present trends continue, milk produc- 
tion may be nearer 116 billion pounds 
in 1944, with output during early 1944 
about 2 percent less than last year and 
perhaps approaching tho 1943 level 
near tho end of the year. 

Farm marketings of fowl, rullcd 
from laying flocks, probably will be 
larger than a year earlier in m\ich of 
1944, with tho grcatcbt gain over 1943 
likely at tho close of the spring period 
of flush egg production, A reduced 
commercial hatchery output in late 
1943 and early 1944 suggests that 
marketings of commercial broilers and 
fryers in the next few months will be 
smaller than a year earlier. For 1944 
as a whole it is likely that increabed 
marketings of fowl will about offset 
decreased marketings of young chick- 
ens, and total slaughter of chickens 
will about equal tho record of approxi- 
mately 3,800 million pounds dressed 
weight established in 1943. 

Increased Egg Output 

With a lecord number of layers on 
hand at the beginning of the year and 
a high rate of egg production per layer, 
total egg production in tho first half 
of 1944 probably will be larger than 
in the corresponding period of 1943. 
In the second half of 1944, egg pro- 
duction may fall below the record 
output of the second half of 1943, 
depending partly on the extent of cull- 
ing of fowl from laying flocks after 
the spring months. At present it 
seems likely that total egg production 
in 1944 may be 2 to 4 percent larger 
than the 4,97 billion dozen produced 
in 1943. 

Thus it is probable that the output 
of livestock products, as a whole, Will 
be larger in 1944 than in 1943, even 
though livestock production on farms 
may be smaller. Livestock numbers 
at the end of 1944, especially numbers 
of hogs and chickens, are likely to bo 
smaller than at the beginning. The 
demand for feeds next fall and winter 
will be somewhat less sttong than in 
the past fall and winter. The supply 
of feeds in the next feeding year of 
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course will depend in large measure 
on the outturn of feed crops this year 
and on the actual extent to which 
’livestock numbers are adjusted down- 
ward during the course of the year. 

New Livestock-Feed Balance 

To conserve feed supplies and to 
direct livestock production into most 
essential channels, the 1944 goals call 
for increases in milk and egg produc- 
tion, but decreases in the size of the 
pig crop, in the number of chickens 
and turkeys raised, in commercial 
broiler production, and in ihe number 
of beef cattle and sheep on farms. 
Other measures for adjusting livestock 
and feed siipplies include: (1) The 
distribution of substantial quantities 
of wheat acquired from domestic loan 
programs and from foreign purchase, 
(2) distribution of oilcake and oilmeal 
to areas most critically in need of pro- 
tein feed supplies, (3) payment of the 


difference between purchase costs and 
local selling prices for hay shipped into 
areas affected by drought in 1943, and 
(4) payments to milk and butterfat 
producers to enable them to meet 
advances in production costs since 
September 1942. 

Many other adjustments have been 
made, and are being made, by farmers. 
But the most important changes to 
reach a better balance will be the diver- 
sion of feeds to milk cows and laying 
hens so far as practicable, the reduction 
in sow numbers, the feeding of hogs to 
lighter weights, and the increased 
marketing of beef cattle on individual 
farms. When this balance has been 
reached, livestock output can still be 
held at a high level, although not so 
high as in 1943, provided the feed-crop 
production gofds are reached and aver- 
age weather or better prevails in the 
next few years. 

Eobebt M. Walsh 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


1943 Cash Farm Income 


P RESENT estimates place the 1943 
cash income from farm marketings 
at 19.1 billion dollars. This amount, 
although slightly smaller than was 
anticipated in the autumn of 1943, is 
much the largest on record, exceeding 
the total in 1919 by 31 percent. The 
shift in American agriculture since 
World War I toward emphasis on 
livestock is reflected in the cash 
income figures. Returns from crops 
in 1943 totalled 7.9 billion dollars, 
3 percent more than in 1919, while in- 
come from livestock in 1943 amounted 
to 11.2 billion doUars, or 62 percent 
more than in 1919. 

Prices received by farmers for 
crops averaged 19 percent lower in 
in 1943 than in 1919, while prices 
received for livestock were 3 percent 


lower in 1943 than 1919. Produc- 
tion, on the other hand, has been much 
larger throughout this war than during 
World War I. The output of crops 
for sale and home consumption in 
1943 wai^ 9 percent smaller than the 
record breaking output in 1942 but 
was nevertheless 23 percent above 
1919. Production of livestock (in 
eluding livestock products) set a new 
record in 1943, 53 percent more than 
in 1919. 

Table 1 compares cash farm income 
in 1942 and in 1943, by commodity 
groups. 

Returns from all groups of crops 
were larger in 1943 than in 1942, but 
relatively largest gains were made by 
vegetables, fruits and nuts, and feed 
grains. All groups of livestocl^ oom- 
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Table 1. — ^1942 and 194*3 Cash Income 
From Farm Markelings, by Com- 
modity Groups 


Commodity 

1942 

1913 

Percent 

inciOiise 

Food grains - 

MilM. 

014 

midol 

052 

0 8 

Feed grains and hoy.— 

815 

1.114 

36.7 

Cotton and seed 

1,214 

1,412 

13 6 

Cotton Imt 

l.OiO 

1,210 

16 3 

Oil-benrmg crops 

408 

61 J 

30 0 

Tobacco 1 

474 

567 

17 6 

Vtsrotables 

1,081 

1,624 

41 0 

Truck crops 

Fruits and nuts 

m 

037 

40 7 

826 

1,160 

40 4 

Other crops 


6r» 

7 1 

Tniftl rmrifl 

6.387 

7,903 

6,693 

21.7 

Meat animals 

4,811 

23 7 

Dairy products - 

2,332 

2,706 

16 0 

Poxillry products 

Other livestock - 

1, 048 

2,822 

40 9 

205 

209 

2 0 

Total livestock 

8.9% 

11, ^9 

24.4 

Total market- 




ii^ts 

15,383 

19,092 

24.1 


modities likewise gave farmers larger 
retums in 1943 than in 1942, but 
poultry and eggs made the largest 
relative increase— 41 percent. 

For some commodities the large 
increase in income was due mostly to 
price increases, • while for others the 
increase in income was mostly due to 
larger sales. Table 2 compares the 
changes from 1942 to 1943 in produc- 
tion, farm prices, and cash farm in- 
come foi the various groups of com- 
modities. The production coliunn 
shows percentage changes in tho 
quantities of crops harvested in 1942 
and 1943, not the quantities sold in 
the two calendar years. Although 
the production of the oil-bearing crops 
(soybeans, peanuts, and flaxseed) was 
only 3 percent larger in 1943 than in 
the previous year, the quantity sold 
was much larger. This was because 
the 1942 production of these* crops, 
much of which was sold in 1943, was 
76 percent larger than 1941 output, 
much of which was sold in 1942. 

Because of differences in weather 
and other growing conditions and also 
because of differences in economic 
factors, changes in farm income from 
one year to the nest are not the same 
for all States. From 1942 to 1943 


cash income from farm marketings for 
tho United States as a whole rose 
24 percent. Incn'ascb in the individ- 
ual States ranged from 48 percent in 
Florida and 42 i)oreout in Arizona to 8 
percent in Oklahoma. Throughout 
the I’^ast North Central and North 
Atlantic Il(‘gions tho increases were 
generally less than the national aver- 
age, but Maine and Connecticut 
showed increases of 38 and 31 percent, 
respectively. 

Income from crops v as larger in 1943 
than in 1942 in all but two States— 
Kansas and Oklahoma. The decline 
in Oklahoma, amounting to 20 per- 
cent, indicates the effects of the serious 
spring flood and the summer and fall 
drought. In contrast to these de- 
clines, the increase in 1943 crop income 
over 1942 vras over 60 percent in 
Arizona, Florida, Maine and Connecti- 
cut, and more than 40 percent in 
North Dakota. Increases of 30 to 40 
percent were recorded in Iowa, New 
Jersey, Colorado, California, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, South Dakota, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota and Oregon. 

For the country as a whole, cash 
income from marketings of livestock 


Table 2. — 1943 Changes From 1942 in 
Production, Farm Prices, and 
Cash Farm Income 


1913 chance from 1012 


Commodity group 


1 . 
duction 


IM icoa Incoino 


Food grains 

Feed grains and hay 

Colton and cottonseed 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops 

Veeetables 

Truck crops 

Potatoes, sweetpotatoes 
and dry edible beans... 

Fruits and tree nuts 

Total orops 

Meat animals 

Poultry and poultry prod- 

ucts 

Dairy products 

Towlirafitock 

Total crops and livestock. 


Pe;- 

cent 

-22 

-11 

-11 

-11 

0 

3 


-0 

17 

-10 

--9 

14 

16 

-1 


Per- 

cent 

23 

32 


7 

20 

110 


60 


Per- 

cent 

1 

37 

14 

16 

18 

SI 

41 

41 


40 

24 


41 

16 

24 


I Xudludes cottonseed. 
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was 24 percent higher in 1943 than 
in the preceding year. T-wo groups of 
States showed greater than average 
increases. One group cxt(‘nded from 
Delaware, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia in the north, southwest ward 
through North Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennefasee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Tjouisiana. In 
the other group, Nebraska showed the 
greatest increase, amounting to more 
than 40 percent, but substantial gains 
were shown by the Dakotas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Nevada. In the South- 
eastern States the ijrincipal factors in 
the increased income from livestock 
were larger sales of hogs, chickens, 
broilers, and milk. In the Great 
Plains Area, larger sales of hogs and 


cattle were primarily responsible for 
the rise in income. 

In the nip-and-tuck contest for the 
position as number 1 State in cash 
farm income, Iowa beat California for 
the 4th consecutive year. California 
held first place from 1930 to 1939. 
Texas, which was in first place in all 
but one year from 1924 to 1929, held 
third place in 1941. In 1942 and 
1943, however, Illinois nosed out 
Texas and took third place. The 
greatest changes in rank from 1942 to 
1943 were made by Arkansas, which 
fell from 20th to 24th, and by South 
Dakota and Florida, which rose from 
23rd and 28th, respectively, to 20th 
and 25th. 

C. A. Gibbons 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Improved Grains Bring Higher Yields 


B ecause they have brought so 
many of their accomplishments 
to fruition at a time of great need, 
plant breeders are being recognized 
for their importance in making better 
living possible to more people. 

Although the development of hy- 
brid corn for higher yields and other 
valuable characteristics has been un- 
der way by scientists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and State 
experiment stations for many years, 
it has been only in the past two or 
three years that a considerable per- 
centage of Americans total corn acre- 
age has been devoted to hybrid corn. 

Half of Corn Acreage Hybrid 

In 1943 hybrid corn was grown on 
more than 52 percent of our total com 
acreage and on more than ’99 percent 
of the acreage in Iowa. Despite last 
year’s none too favorable season the 
corn crop was some 3,076,000,000 
bushels, the second largest on record — 


surpassed only in the bumper year of 
1942 with nearly ideal growing con- 
ditions. The third largest crop of 
some 3,071,000 bushels was produced 
in 1920, another unusually good sea- 
son. But in that year it took 101,- 
360,000 acres to produce a trifio smaller 
crop than the one produced in 1943 on 
only 94,790,000 acres. In other words, 
in 1943 we used 6,670,000 acres less 
land to grow about the same crop 
produced in 1920. The wider use of 
hybrid corn in recent years is an out- 
standing factor in explaining this 
achievement. 

Many people throughout the coun- 
try have heard of Thatcher wheat, but 
perhaps not many know that this 
variety, resistant to stem rust, is 
already on the way out. With pres- 
ent-day procedures and much valuable 
plant material to work on, the plant 
breeders keep the improved kinds 
moving in an ever-ascending series, 
much as automobile makers kept im- 
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proved models rolling off the assem- 
bly lines. Thatcher was first dis- 
tributed in 1934 and by 1939 was 
grown on nearly 16,000,000 acres in 
the United States and Canada, Its 
stems were practically rustproof but 
its leaves did not resist leaf rust. As 
a result Thatcher began to give way 
almost immediately in Minnesota and 
the eastern Dakotas to two new 
varieties developed by the Depart- 
ment £uad State experiment stations. 
The new ones, Rival and Pilot, out- 
yield the famous Thatcher 7 to 10 
bushels per acre in leaf-rust years. 
Even in nonrust years they are just as 
good or a little better. They probably 
will occupy more and more acres unless 
the crop improvers bring out stiU 
better ones, which there is every reason 
to believe they will. Several new dis- 
ease resistant varieties of winter wheat 
have also been distributed in the last 
2 years. 

Improved Oat Strains 

Oat varieties, too, have been im- 
proved regardless of the fact that the 
horse, formerly the oat binJs chief 
customer, has greatly decreased in 
number. To illustrate, there were 
24,211,000 horses and mules on farms 
in the United States in 1910 and that 
year the country grew 1,106,162,000 
bushels of oats. There were slight ups 
and downs in total oats as three 
decades rolled by, but in 1940 the 
total production was 1,246,050,000 
bushels. And yet the old feed box 
customers have fallen away to almobt 
half the 1910 number— down to 
13,932,000. 

The grain is now fed in greater 
quantities to other farm animals and 
is used as human food, but a big factor 
in the crop’s popularity is the greater 
yidd the plant breeders have made 
possible by originating more produc- 
tive varieties with resistance to the 
smuts and rusts. Recent estimates by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture show that 
in Iowa and Wisconsin where the new 
varieties have been most widely 


adopted the average yield is 39 bushels 
to the acre, in each case about 8 
bushels more than usual. In Iowa 60 
percent of the oats acreage produced 
the now varieties in 1943, and in 
Wisconsin 60 percent. Yields were 
up also in all Stalcb adjoining Io\\a 
and Wisconsin. The 3043 acreage 
devoted to Ihe new varieties is esti- 
mated at 7,000,000— about onc-fifth 
of the total for the United States. 

40 Percent of Barley Barbless 

The breeding of improved barley 
varieties with smooth awns has made 
this crop more popular with farmers. 
The coarse barbed awns of the varieties 
formerly grown caused mouth sores 
of livestock, reduced the feeding value 
of barley grain, and made it disagree- 
able to handle during harvest. Plant 
brooders of the Department found 
varieties which had awns with no barbs 
and this character was transferred to 
high-yielding varieties adapted for 
growing in the major barley growing 
areas. The first of these varieties 
with smooth awns w'as distributed for 
commercial growing about 16 years 
ago. It is estimated that about 40 
percent of the present barley acreage 
is planted to smooth awned varieties. 
A number of new improved varieties 
with smooth awns and greater resist- 
ance to one or more of the crop hazards, 
drought, diseases, insects and lodging, 
have been distributed to growers in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Montana, Utah, Colorado, Texas, and 
North Carolina. 

An important factor in this barley 
breeding work is the world collection 
of 4,000 varieties maintained by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. Each va- 
riety is grown every 6 years so as to 
keep viable seed available for breeding 
purposes at all times. The collection 
is second in size only to a Russian 
Government collection. As an ex- 
ample of the usefulness of this collec- 
tion barley breeders are now working 
to develop varieties resistant to aphids, 
or green bugs, which are very destruc- 
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tive In Texas and Oklahoma barley 
fields, causing a loss in 1942 of more 
than $3,000,000. A number of vari- 
eties resistant to green bug, but not 
otherwise adapted to the Texas- 
Oklahoma region, were found In tho 
collection and aro being used to breed 
adapted varieties resistant to this 
pest. 

Wilt-Resistant Flax Ups Yields 

The varieties of flax grown when the 
new lands of Minnesota and tho Da- 
kotas were first cropped can no longer 
bo produced in this region because, 
after a few crops of flax, the soils be- 
came infested with a disease known as 
wilt, which seriously reduced yields of 
these susceptible varieties. Plant 
breeders developed such wilt-resistant 
variolios as Bison, which mado con- 
tinued flax production possible. After 
Bison had become widely grown, sea- 
sons favorable for the flax rust occurred 
and this disease took a heavy toll. In 
the flax-breeding program, plant breed- 
ers crossed such adapted varieties as 
Bison with unadapted rust-resistant 
varieties, and developed the new varie- 
ties Crystal and Koto which are resist- 
ant to wilt and also to rust. Varieties 
resistant to wilt and rust aro now 
widely grown and have mado possible 
the large product ion of linseed oil for 
war purposes during the present 
emergency. 

A marked increase in the acreage 
sown to improved rice varieties has 
occurred in recent years. For example, 
in 1933 only 8.3 percent of the southern 
rice acreage was sown to varieties re- 
leased by the cooperative Federal- 
State rice experiment stations, whereas 
in 1943, 46.5 percent of the acreage 
was sown to Station varieties. In 
1933, the older varieties Blue Rose 


and Early Prolific were sown on 88 
percent, but in 1943, on only 61 per- 
cent of the Southern rice acreage. 
These varieties, especially Blue Rose, 
are being replaced by the disease- 
resistant improved Rexoro, Fortuna, 
Nira, and Zenith varieties. The latter 
varieties yield better than Blue Rose 
and sell for a higher price, especially 
Rexoro and Nira. 

Rye differs from the other small 
grains in being a cross-pollinated plant. 
Because of this characteristic little 
progress has been made in breeding 
new improved varieties of this crop. 
A few improved varieties, however, 
have been made available to farmers. 
Among these are the Rosen variety, 
developed in North Dakota, and 
Abruzzi, introduced from Italy by the 
Department of Agriculture. Abnizzi 
is the most extensively grown variety 
in the Southern States. 

Sorghums Tailored to Harvester 

Even grain sorghums, which pro- 
duce good feed grain crops west of the 
com fine on subhumid land, have been 
bred up by the plant breeders in what 
might be called a finishing touch to 
nation-wide cereal improvement. Not 
only have the breeders produced high- 
yielding varieties resistant to disease 
but they have tailored them to suit 
the demands for harvester-thresher 
harvesting, making the stalks straight 
and about the height of wheat and 
taking the droop from the seed heads. 
Here is a case of the engineers and the 
agronomists meeting half-way — ^not 
unusual these times — ^to get the most 
from a crop with the minimum of 
labor. 

B. B. Batles, Bureau of 

Plant Industry t Soils and 

Agricultural Engineering 


CORRECTION — On the cover of the Agricultural Situation for January 
1944 appeared the statement which read in part “highest farfla prices in 
history.” This was a typographical error. It should have been “highest 
farm income in history.” See income story on page 11 of this issue. 
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Wartime Changes in Crop Reporting 


W ARTIME brings an increased 
need for information on crop and 
livestock production, agricultui al 
prices, and stocks of commodities 
available for distribution. While the 
patriotic urge to help in the war effort 
stimulates the spirit of cooperation 
among farmer-reporters, information 
is obtained with increasing difficulty. 
Like many other agencies, the Crop 
Reporting Board finds itself faced 
with a greater demand for its services 
at a time \i hen its facilities are greatly 
restricted. 

The voluntary cooperation of the 
thousands of public-spirited farmers 
and dealers in agricultural products 
has made it possible for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to supply infor- 
mation on developments on the farms 
and in the farmers’ market places. 
The Department has found it possible 
to pass this information back to the 
public as a basis of action for the 
farmer, dealer, and consumer alike. 
The information has been basic to the 
actions taken by the Department’s 
agencies in the complex and difficult 
job of directing the combined efforts 
of the nation’s farmers to bring about 
the best balanced production possible 
under wartime conditions, to provide 
those products most vitally needed by 
our armed forces, our civilians, and 
our allies in the prosecution of the 
war. 

Balanced Crop Output 
A nation at war on the colossal 
scale of the present conflict needs to 
direct its energies toward a production 
which is in the best possible balance 
with its needs. W^eather permitting, 
agricultural production has to be at- 
tuned to a balanced output of crops 
and livestock products to maintain 
the health and vigor of the civilian 
population while providing ample sup- 
plies for the armed services and filling 
the gaps in the supplies of our allies. 


Such production is stopped-up pro- 
duction — greater than the average of 
recent years. But care must be taken 
lest over-production of one commodity 
may take place at the expense of under- 
production of another 

Adequate Information Essential 

Intelligent advice to farmers or 
intelligent direction to their efforts 
requires adequate information con- 
cerning each commodity not only now 
but over a period of past years. It 
was fortunate that the Department 
had developed statistical information 
concerning agricultural production 
comprehensive enough to meet most 
of the needs of administrators who 
have to deal with the problems of 
food supply and its distribution to 
consumers, the armed services and to 
our allies. 

An illustration of the need for timely 
information on production develop- 
ments is the recent request made by 
the War Food Administration that the 
kraut industry process 80,000 tons of 
southern cabbage into kraut. Truck 
crop reports of last January indicated 
that a record production of winter 
cabbage would be produced in the 
southern States, This happened, in 
part a reaction to the short summer 
and fall cabbage crop in 1043, which 
was most marked in the case of kraut 
cabbage. To the extent it is possible 
to process part of the winter crop into 
kraut, a dual purpose will be served — 
wastage of part of the over-supply of 
cabbage will be mitigated and a deficit 
of kraut production will be made up. 

Attributable directly to the war is 
the initiation of reports on strictly 
war crops.. Among these are the 
reports on hemp, with greatly ex- 
panded acreage and production, under 
Government stimulus, to meet in- 
creased military needs which have been 
accentuated by decreased imports of 
fibers. Another adaptation to meet 
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war conditions i& tho expanded ser\ico 
provided for soybeans, which have 
become a wartime crop of first mac;- 
nitude. This important oil-bearing 
crop has been expanded greatly dur- 
ing the last few yeais and an improved 
service has been inaugurated in the 
form of earlier reports of acreage 
available for harvest as beans and 
earlier forecasts of production. 

Additional Reports Needed 

The regular reports of crop produc- 
tion are not sufficient in themselves to 
provide the maximum information 
needed under war conditions. Fre- 
quent reports upon quantities remain- 
ing for distribution, that is to say, 
supplies on hand, are vitally needed. 
In keeping with these needs, additional 
reports have been prepared upon 
stocks of grains on farms, with country 
handlers and with processors. Com- 
modity stocks not previously reported 
have been brought into the program 
of stocks reports. In the case of 
beans, quarterly estimates of stocks 
on farms and in the hands of country 
handlers and processors have been 
provided by varieties during the cur- 
rent storage season. 

In the field of livestock statistics, 
annual livestock inventories, semi- 
annual pig crop estimates, and annual 
estimates of the calf crop and lamb 
crop are basic to the determination of 
meat production. The monthly re- 
ports of poultry and egg production 
are essential to the Department’s pro- 
gram for making eggs available in 
dried form for the use of the armed 
forces and the allied nations. In like 
manner, the monthly estimates of 
milk production have a bearing upon 
the measures taken to allocate and 
distribute cheese, a food of magnified 
importance in wartime. 

World War II has seen the develop- 
ment of stupendous complexities in 
the field of prices. A period of agri- 
cultural depression programs designed 
to alleviate price disparities for agri- 
cultural commodities by readjustments 
in production is in the past. Instead, 


we arc now in an era, on the one hand, 
of support prices designed to stimulate 
production of livestock products and 
crops, and on the other hand, of ceiling 
pi ices designed to prevent inflation 
by holding down consumer costs. As 
a result, there is an amazing interest in 
statistics of prices — prices received 
by farmers in relation to parity prices, 
in relation to support prices, and in re- 
lation to the coiling prices of agricul- 
tural products aud processed com- 
modities made from them. Fortu- 
nately, prices have been reported cur- 
rently upon practically all agricultural 
commodities, but the increased interest 
in price relationships has necessitated 
the pubheation of many additional 
price comparisons. 

Farmers Chief Source of Data 

In obtaining information about crop 
and livestock production and agricul- 
tural prices, main reliance has been 
placed upon farmer-producers. Esti- 
mates of acreage and of livestock num- 
bers are based upon samples of indi- 
vidual farms obtained in varying num- 
bers at various times of the year. The 
most extensive are the cards delivered 
and returned by rural mail carriers 
in June, October, and December. 
Each rural carrier is asked to distribute 
10 to 20 cards to farmers upon his 
route and to return the completed 
cards. This distribution is supple- 
mented by direct mailings in areas 
where farmers are not served by car- 
rier routes. There has been some 
falling off in retum*^ but, by and large 
farmers have found time to continue 
their assistance in this work. 

The next in size is the list of a quar- 
ter million farmers who are asked in 
March to report their intentions to 
plant, and in June to report actual 
plantings of crops. These inquiries 
are basic to the Prospective Plantings 
Report in March and the July esti- 
mates of acreage for harvest, to which 
the production forecasts are tied. 
Here again there has been some falling 
off in returns due to the production 
demands upon the time of the farmer. 
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The 80,000 regular crop reporters con- 
tinue to receive a general crop and 
livestock inquiry each month and their 
faithfulness in the face of their in- 
creased farm activities can be ac- 
counted for only by their public- 
spirited and patriotic interest in the 
work. Their returns have been made 
with increased patriotic fervor, but 
likewise with increased difficulty. 
After a busy day in the field, time and 
energy are not always available to 
complete and return the regular 
monthly crop and livestock schedules 
and such other inquiries as are directed 
to them with requests for additional 
information. 


For years, dealers and processors in 
farm commodities have been the prin- 
cipal source of information concerning 
prices. They have been asked to 
report upon prices received by farmers 
and prices paid by farmers for com- 
modities used in the farm business and 
in the fanh homo. It has been increas- 
ingly difficult for them to supply the 
information upon prices which is 
requested of them. And so it is a 
tribute to their patriotism and public 
interest that they have continued to 
supply this information in the face of 
the handicaps under which they operate. 

Joseph A. Bbckeb 
Chair man. Crop Reporting Board 


Fruit Production Prospects for 1944 


P RESEISIT prospects for 1944 fruit 
production pbint to a somewhat 
greater tonnage than harvested in 
1943. A year ago conditions were also 
fairly favorable for fruit crops, but 
spring freezes in the eastern and cen- 
tral States and some western States, 
and a summer and fall drought in the 
South Atlantic area, reduced the ton- 
nage of deciduous fruits harvested in 
these areas materially below average 
and below the large production of 
1942. Citrus fruits, however, were 
not affected seriously by weather 
hazards, and total production of these 
from the bloom of 1943 is estimated to 
be the largest of record. 

Fruit Output Up 10 Percent 

Assuming that growing conditions 
will be about average in 1944 in all 
sections of the country, total deciduous 
fruit production should be from 10 to 
20 percent greater than the 1943 
harvest but possibly 5 percent smaller 
than the large 1942 production. Con- 
sidering the more important individual 
fruits this assumption (average grow- 
ing conditions in 1944) indicates per- 
centage increases in production in 


relation to 1948 about as follows: 
Apples 25, peaches 60, pears 16; and 
decreases of about 10 percent for 
grapes and prunes. Average weather 
in citrus fruit areas in 1944 would 
maintain the supply of these fruits 
near the high level reached in the past 
2 years. 

Weather Chief Factor 

The most significant — ^and least 
predictable — ^factor affecting fruit pro- 
duction in 1944 is the weather. Spring 
freezes after the buds have started, as 
occurred in 1943, might reduce pro- 
duction of deciduous fruits materially. 
Low temperatures and oxoo^^^ivo mois- 
ture at pollination time may reduce 
the set, and drought may be unfavor- 
able for sizing of fruit. Tropical 
storms and winter freezes are recurring 
threats to citrus production and, of 
course, their occurrence cannot be 
predicted. During the past 8 seasons, 
storm or freeze damage has not been 
serious in any of the important citrus 
States. It seems unlikely that weather 
factors will be unfavorable for total 
deciduous fruit production two years 
in succession, although the long time 
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record shows relatively short crops in 
the consecutive years of 1909 and 1910; 
1924 and 1925; 1933 and 1934. 

Fruit production depends upon the 
number of bearing trees and yields per 
tree. Net changes in numbers of 
bearing trees usually occur gradually 
because removals tend to be offset by 
young trees coming into bearing, or 
vice versa. As only minor changes in 
bearing acreage are indicated for 1944, 
fruit production will vary from 1943 
largely as yields per tree change. 
Many factors influence yields. Some 
of these can be evaluated for 1944 with 
leasonable certainty at this time. 
Fruit crops require timely and ade- 
quate spraying, pruning, and fertilizer 
application. Whether growers ac- 
complish these things depends in a 
large measure upon the availability of 
materials and labor and upon whether 
the price outlook warrants the neces- 
sary expenditures. In 1943, deciduous 
fruit crops were generally short with 
prices much higher than in recent years. 

According to present indications, 
adequate finajicing, spray materials, 
necessary equipment (sprayers, trac- 


tors, trucks, etc.) and supplies of labor 
will be available in most sections of 
the country. One or more of these 
items may prove to be a limiting 
factor on many farms, but it seems 
unlikely that they will materially limit 
the 1944 fruit tonnage. 

With the relatively low prices for 
many years and the economies of 
large-scale operations, fruit production 
has tended to concentrate into larger 
individual units and into commercial 
areas. In general, these larger opera- 
tors have pruned, sprayed and fer- 
tilized fairly well during the past few 
years and have made adequate prepa- 
rations for the 1944 season. 

In 1943 fruit production varied 
greatly by kinds and regions. 
Oranges, grapefruit, and grapes were 
record large crops. Commercial ap- 
ples, peaches, and apricots were near- 
record small crops. Cherries and 
pears were the smallest crops in re- 
cent years. Total deciduous fruit 
production in the Eastern and Central 
States was much smaller than in 1942 
and smaller than average. Winter 
and spring freezes, cold rainy weather 


FRUIT PRODUCTION: UNITED STATES, 1919-43 
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at polliBation time in many areas, and 
drought conditions in the South 
Atlantic States were unfavorable for 
deciduous fruit production in 1943. 
The record high California grape crop, 
combined with total tonnage of the 
deciduous tree fruits for the Western 
States as a group, resulted in near- 
average deciduous fruit production in 
this region. 

Total fruit supplies have increased 
markedly during the last 25 years, 
production having averaged about 60 
percent more during the past 5 years 
(1939-43) than in 1919-23. Produc- 
tion trends have varied greatly for 
different fruits and different groups of 
fruits. Citrus fruit production has 
increased steadily, the increase being 
greatest during the past decade. The 
combined production of oranges, grape- 
fruit, and lemons averaged 5,782,000 
tons in the 5-year (1939-43) period 
compared with 1,644,000 tons in the 
5-year period 1919-23, an increase 
of 252 percent. Tonnage of these 3 
princip^ citrus fruits was 45 percent 
greater in the past 5 years (1939-43) 
than in the preceding 5 years. 

Large Citrus Plantings 

Many large orange and grapefruit 
plantings of the 20*s and 30's have 
now come into or approached full 
bearing capacity. Because of the 
rdativdy young average age of bear- 
ing trees and the maintenance of bear- 
ing acreage at present levds, some fur- 
ther expansion of citrus production 


seems probable. These citrus fruits 
comprised about 39 percent of the 
total tonnage of all fruits produced in 
1942 compared with only 16 percent 
in 1919. 

Deciduous Trend Upward 

The trend in total tonnage of all 
deciduous fruit has been slightly up- 
ward for the past 25 years but with 
varying trends for individual fruits. 
Apples, most widely grown and in 
most years having the greatest ton- 
nage of any fruit, have declined moder- 
ately in production and are now sur- 
passed by oranges. Grapes, second 
most important deciduous fruit in 
total tonnage, have increased slightly 
during the past 2 decades. Produc- 
tion of cherries and figs have increased 
shari^ly during the past 25 years. The 
average production from 1939 to 1943 
of each was about 3M times the average 
production from 1919 to 1923. Pro- 
duction of peaches, phuns, prunes, and 
apricots has tended to remain at 
fairly oonsiant levels except for year- 
to-year fluctuations. The decline in 
relative importance of deciduous fruits 
is indicated by a comparison of the 
proportion of total fruit tonnage, 83 
percent in the 5-year (1919-23) period 
and 62 percent from 1939-43. Apples 
averaged 41 percent of total fruit 
tonnage in the earlier period, but only 
23 percent during tho last 5 years. 

Cart D. Palmbr and 
Eeginald Rotston 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Revised Index of Prices Received by Farmers 


S EVERAL improvements in the in- 
dex of prices received by farmers 
increase its completeness and useful- 
ness. Important changes in agri- 
cultural production during the past 
decade have made apparent a need 
for revision of weights and new group- 
ings of commodities. This revision 


does not affect parity prices in any 
way. The new index appears on page 
24 of The Agricultural Situation. 

Shifts in the relative price impor- 
tance of farm commodities since 1934 
have made desirable three main 
changes in the price index: (1) Certain 
commodities whose importance in- 
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creased since 1034 have been added 
while others becoming less important 
have been dropped, (2) weights used 
in representing the various commodi- 
ties have been moved from the 1924-29 
average volume of sales to the 1935- 
39 average volume of sales, (3) com- 
modities have been regrouped to make 
the sub-indexes useful under present- 
day conditions. 

New Crops Added 

Among commodities added to the 
index are: Soybeans, turkeys, peaches, 
strawberries, grapes. Widespread pro- 
duction of soybeans for oil has moved 
this commodity to the forefront since 
the mid-1930’s. Increased output of 
peaches, strawberries and grapes, 
has led to their inclusion in the fruit 
index which previously included only 
apples, pears and citrus fruit. And 
because turkeys are now an important 
enterprise they have been added to 
the poultry index which had included 
only chickens and eggs. In contrast, 
horses and mules have been dropped 
from the price index because their 


Importance in farm operations been 
steadily declining. 

Moving the weights from a 1924- 
29 average of sales to a 1935-39 
average of sales reflects the decreased 
relative importance of grains and 
cotton in farm income on the one 
hand, and increased importance of 
dairy products, meat animals and oil 
crops on the other. Although the 
weights have been changed to a more 
recent period, there has been no 
change in the base, August 1909 to 
July 1914, for the index numbers. 

Commodities Regrouped 

Along with these improvements in 
the index, advantage was taken of the 
opportunity to regroup commodities 
into more useful major and sub-group 
indexes. The old groupings were: 
(1) All grains, (2) cotton and cotton- 
seed, (3) fruit, (4) meat animals, (5) 
dairy products, (6) poultry and eggs, 
(7) truck crops, (8) miscellaneous 
commodities. The new groupings are 
indicated in the accompanying chart. 


New Conimodiiy Grouping in Revised Price Index 


Ail ci ops 


Food 

grains 

Food 

grains and 
hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 
. ! 

Fiuit 

Truck Cl ops 

Oil crops 

Field vegetables ^ 

Whont. 

Ry<*. 

Hioe. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Bailey. 

Hay, 



Apples. 

Pears. 

Pooches. 

Stiawborrics. 

Grapes. 

Oranges. 

Lemons. 

Giapefrult. 

Cauliflower. 
Green peppers. 
Snap beaus. 
Cabbage. 

Celery. 

Carrots, 

Lettuce. 

Onions. 

Oieen peas. 

Spinach 

Tomatoes. 

Peanuts. 

Soybeans. 

Flaxseed. 

Cottonseed. 

Dry beans. 
Potatoes 

Sweet potatoes. 


* Not shovm separately In the inde^, but included. 


Livestock and products 


Meat ani- 
mals 

Dairy pioducts 

Poultiyand 

eggs 

Wool* 

Ca&. 

Wholesale milk. 

Chickens. 


Retail milk. 

Turkeys. 


Calves. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Butter. 

Butterfat 

SggB. 



1 Not shown separately in the lndox» hut included. 


To adequately determine the rela- 
tive position of the average price of 
crops and livestock it is important to 
have separate indexes for these two 
main groups. The recent increasing 
importance of domestic oil crops made 
it desirable to set up a separate index 
for these commodities. With cotton- 
seed now included in the oil-crop group 
a separate index is shown for cotton 
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tant source of farm income a separate 
index is now shown for it. Potatoes, 
sweetpotatoes and dry beans are not 
listed separately but are included in 
the all-crop and all-commodity indexes. 
The old miscellaneous index has been 
dropped. 

The over-all index on the new basis 
does not vary significantly in trend or 


many months in the now series have 
been somewhat above the old since 
1926 In December 1943 the two 
series were practically at the same 
level, the old standing at 197 of the 
1909-14 base, while the new was at 196. 

Ealpu S. Woodruff 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Nutritive V alue of U. S. F ood S apply, 1930-43 

The charts on these two pages show the trends in United States food produc- 
tion and consumption as well as the nutritive value of tlie foods consumed. In 
brief — ^production, consumption, and nutritive value all moved upward from the 
middle thirties until 1942 when the war reversed the trend in total civilian con- 
sumption and in some nutrient intake. Recent enrichment of bread and fiour, 
however, has materially increased the quantities of iron and B vitamins available 
in the civilian food supply. And greater milk consumption has resulted in an 


PER CAPITA PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF FOODS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1930-43 

fNOEX NUMBERS (1935-39«100} 
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upward trend since 1934 in both calcium and riboflavin intake. A 
cussion of these trends appeared m the Agricultural Situation for Janua 
Some of tho figures cited in that article, however, have been revised sligx 
these charts. Estimates for 1943 are preliminary and subject to further re% 
Per capita consumption of some nutrients, particularly vitamins A and C, . 
be underestimated for 1942 and 1943, since official data on vegetable productx 
doe^ not include victory garden production in towns and cities. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FOOD CONSUMED PER CAPITA 

INDEX NUMBERS (t935*39ff100} 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Year and month 


Indus- 

trie 

produc- 

tion 

(1935-39 
« 100)1 

Income 
of indus- 
trial 
workers 
(193.V39 
-il00)a 


1910-14 

-100 


Index of prloos received by 
farmers (August 10(»- 
July 1914-100)4 

Whole- 

Prices paid by 
tamiers 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Livestock and products 

sale 
prices 
of all 
eom- 
nio<li- 
tics3 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Com- 

modi- 

ties, 

interest 

and 

taxes 


Poul- 

try 

and 

eggs 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 

AH 

live- 

stock 

- . 

75 

76 

109 

122 

129 

96 

101 

89 

70 

84 

87 

86 

117 

126 

130 

103 

114 

no 

116 

116 

103 
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116 

124 

128 

111 
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114 

ns 

120 

113 

117 

126 

181 

134 
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130 

no 

132 

127 

89 

91 

115 

123 

127 

125 

114 

108 

115 

113 

109 

105 

113 

121 

126 

123 

110 

95 

112 

lOS 

125 

119 

115 

122 

136 

120 

119 

96 

111 

112 

162 

169 

127 

131 

133 

154 

139 

121 

146 

140 

199 

238 

144 

162 

151 

201 

162 

161 

188 

178 

239 

304 

161 

167 

164 

264 

193 

100 

209 

200 
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281 

149 

160 

157 

224 

188 

18C 

200 

197 

232 

287 

160 

162 

159 


100 

172 

216 
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236 

295 

161 

163 

160 


100 
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220 

201 

237 

800 

151 

165 

162 

239 

190 

174 

220 

202 

238 

802 

162 

167 

163 


180 

175 

216 

200 

236 

304 

152 

108 

164 


187 

179 

213 

100 

240 

306 

151 

169 

165 

274 

180 

183 

200 

108 

242 
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151 

169 
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208 
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«245 

•315 
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«817 
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166 
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204 
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160 
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104 
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168 
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1034„, 

1935- 

1936- 

1937- 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 
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March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. .. 
September 
October — 
November, 
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1944- January— 
February. . 


Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-July 1914=100) * 


Crops 


Tear and month 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

grains 

and 

hay 

Tobac- 

co 

Cotton 

on 

bear- 

ing 

crops 

Fruits 

Truck 

crops 

All 

crops 

Crops 

and 

live- 

stock 

Parity 
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1034 

01 

■i 
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97 

95 


05 

98 


70 

1936 

97 


174 

94 
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84 

1936 
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95 
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U4 

89 
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00 
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no 
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91 
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78 

71 
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67 

88 


88 

80 
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76 
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72 

69 
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70 


68 

91 

80 


76 

1940 

84 

82 
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77 

90 

73 
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88 
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70 

1941 

97 

89 

169 
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85 
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93 

1942 
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160 
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148 
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T* 
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187 

183 

194 

% 

November.— 

160 

158 

347 

156 

202 

196 

228 

187 

194 


December 

166 

165 

849 

160 

202 

208 


192 

106 


1944--JaTiuary 

170 

168 

850 

162 

203 

204 

267 

199 




170 

169 

; 

161 

205 

206 

247 

196 

195 



* Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1948. 

* Total Inoome, adjusted: for seasonal variation, revised March 1943. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Revised, see discussion of revised index on page 20. 

•Ratio of prices received to prices paid, interest and taxes, • Revised. 

Note. — The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers' income ^own above are 
not comparable in sev^l respects. The production index includes only mining and manufactuiibg; the 
w po xtt B md^ also includes t^i^rtatlon. The prodnetion index is Intended to measure volume, whereas 
wage rates as wgf as by time worked. There is usually a time lag between 
output Ma t)6 inoteued or demand to eome 
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APRIL'S COLD, WET WEATHER delayed spring crop prepara- 
tions 2 to 4 weeks in most central and eastern States. Some 
midwest oat land is being diverted to com or soybeans becaiise oat 
planting was so far behind. Cotton planting has been delayed 
throughout much of the Cotton Belt, while southeastern truck crop 
growth is retarded and yields of some crops reduced, even though record 
toimages are still indicated. Federally inspected hog 

slaughter of 22.4 million head during the first quarter of 1944 was 
53 percent greater than in the same months of 1943, while federally 
inspected cattle and calf slaughter was up about 15 percent over 
the first quarter of last year. • ♦ • Commercially hatched 
chick output from January through May was expected to be about 18 
percent less than the record a year earlier. • * • Despite less 

output per cow, increasing milk cow numbers, incentive payments 
and favorable pasture conditions are all expected to bring 1944 milk 
production up to the 1943 output, 118 billion pounds. * * • 
Winter wheat improved in April and output was forecast on May 1 
at 662 million bushels — up 132 million from 1943. 
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Commodity Reviews 


DEMAND AND PRICE 

D emand for farm products con- 
tinues at the high level achieved 
late last year, consumer incomes being 
more than sufficient to purchase all of 
the farm products available or likely 
to become available to civilians during 
1944 at current stabilized prices. 
Salary and wage payments during 
February were 15 percent above those 
in February last year. Except for 
amounts demanded by higher taxes, 
increases in consumer incomes are 
available for purchasing larger vol- 
umes of goods and services, including 
farm products. 

Retail prices generally are about 35 
percent above their 1936-39 level. 
The dollar volume of sales of durable 
goods has been about maintained at 
the 1935-39 level, while that of non- 
durable goods has about doubled. 

The index of the cost of living in 
large cities in the United States was 
123.8 in March, the lowest figure since 
August 1943, when the index -was 
123.4. Recent declines in living costs 
resulted from declining food costs. 
The index of food costs was 2.9 points 
lower in March 1944 than in AugUvSt 
1943; nonfood costs were 2.7 points 
higher in Jklarch than the preceding 
August. The largest food cost de- 
creases have been in eggs, fruits and 
vegetables, but the declines have been 
partly seasonal. 

LIVESTOCK 

M eat production through Septem- 
ber is likely to continue at a 
heavier rate than last year, although 
supplies decreased seasonally this 
spring and will probably continue to 
do so this summer. It is likely that 
a decline in pork production will result 
in a smaller total meat production 
during the last quarter of the year 
than in the corresponding period in 
1943. Hog slaughter late in the year 


will consist largely of hogs from the 
spring pig crop, indicated to bo smaller 
than the record 1943 spring pig crop 
of 74 million head. 

The support price for Clood and 
Choice 200- to 270-pound barrows 
and gilts is on a basis of $13.75 at 
Chicago through September 1944, and 
for Good and Choice 200- to 240- 
pound barrow and gilts $12.60 
from October 1, 1944, to April 1, 1945. 
Anticipation of smaller slaughter sup- 
plies of hogs in the last quarter of the 
year (compared with a year earlier) 
makes it probable that hog prices will 
remain above the reduced support 
price level during this period. 

Hog slaughter in federally inspected 
plants during the first quarter of 1944 
totaled 22.4 million head, 63 percent 
higher than in the same period last 
year after allowing for war-duration 
plants. Through September, the 
slaughter of hogs each month will 
probably exceed last yearns figure. 

The number of cattle on feed in the 
11 Corn Belt States on April 1 was 
23 percent, or between 300,000 and 
400,000 head, lower than a year ago. 
Decreases occurred in all States except 
Wisconsin, with the largest relative 
decrease in Minnesota. 

Cattle and calf slaughter of all types 
in*the January- March period this year 
was about 15 percent larger t ban a year 
ago. Relatively heavy marketings are 
expected to continue through the sum- 
mor. From October through De- 
cember, when receipts of grass-fat 
range cattle are largest, slaughter will 
be increased. 

While there has been little change in 
prices for choice and prime, and good 
steers since Juno 1943, prices for low- 
grade steers and cows have risen since 
the first of this year, and indications 
are that they will not show a decline 
until grass-fat cattle marketings begin 
late in the summer. 



A 6-percent decrease in the early 
spring lamb crop ib expected to result 
in fewer lambs for slaughter this year 
than in 1913 Fewer breeding ewes 
on iarms may in turn bring about a 
smaller total lamb crop F'we slaugh- 
ter is expected to bo at a relatively 
heavy rate in 19*11. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

M ilk cow numbers, which were 
2 percent larger on January 1 
than a year earlier, probably will con- 
tinue their upward trend during the 
year, a result of the large number of 
heifers kept for milk cows and the 
relatively high price of cows for milk 
compared with their slaughter price. 
Milk production in 1944 may be 2 
billion pounds more than the 116 
billion pounds anticipated earlier, or 
about the same as the 118 billion 
pounds produced in 1943. 

Butter and choose supplies for ci- 
vilian consumption are larger for the 
current quarter than in January- 
March, even though the sotting aside 
of butter was resumed in April by the 
War Food Administration. However, 
the 1944 program began with 10 per- 
cent of production required to be sot 
aside, compared with 30 percent in 
April 1943. 

Creamery butter production diming 
the first quarter of 1944 was 333 million 
pounds, 13 percent loss than a year 
earlier, while total clu'cse production 
of 202 luillion pounds was up 1 per- 
cent. 

Milk production during the first 
third of 1944 was 37.2 billion pounds 
of milk, 0.3 pereoiii above the same 
period a year ago. Milk production on 
farms in 1913, second highest in the 
Nation ^s history, was approximately 
one percent low^er than in 1942. 
Fanners sold milk, cream, and farm- 
churned butter in an amount represent- 
ing 97)^ billion pounds of milk, or about 
five-sixths of the milk produced. A 


record amount of w^holo milk was sold 
to plants and dealers, but quantities of 
cream, retail milk, and farm butter 
sold by producers were less than during 
1942. 

Farm prices on April 15, milk 
equivalent basis, wxro higher than a 
year earlier. Also, dairy production 
paymeutb increased returns by another 
55 cents per 100 pounds over 1943 for 
whole milk sales and 8 cents per pound 
for sales of butterfat. The advance 
ill the cost of grain and other concen- 
trates fed to milk cow s in areas selling 
whole milk amounted to 20 percent 
from April 15, 1943 to April 15, 1944. 
The ratio of whole milk prices to feed 
prices, including production payments, 
w’as 1.37 ill mid- April as compared 
with 1.34 a year earlier. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

T he EARLY spring rate of culling 
laying flocks w'as comparatively 
low for the season. Chick demand 
decreased considerably with the decline 
in egg prices, indicating the likelihood 
that chick purchases would fall into 
lino with early February intentions to 
purchase 17 percent fewer chicks this 
year than last. Beginning not later 
than next fall, the number of layers 
probably will be smaller than a year 
earlier. 

The announced support price for 
the spring and early summer is a 
United States average price of 30 cents 
a dozen to farmers. To implement this, 
support prices have been announced 
in terms of specific grades and sizes 
at designated points throughout the 
Nation. There is likely to be a con- 
siderably higher increase in egg prices 
from spring to fall this year than last, 
w’hile the total egg production de- 
creases seasonally from early May to 
November. 

Farmers grossed a record 2 % billion 
dollars in 1943 from chickens and eggs, 
including commercial broilers. Around 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 
[1910-14-*1001 


Year and 
month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 
paid, 
Interest 
and taxes 

Parity 
ratio » 

1943 




January 

181 

167 

116 

February 

184 

159 

116 

March 

192 

160 

120 

April 1 

197 

162 

122 

May-. ' 

194 

163 

119 

June 

195 

164 

119 

July - 

193 

166 

117 

August 

192 

165 

116 

September 

193 

165 

117 

October 

194 

166 

117 

November 

194 

167 

116 

December 

196 

169 

116 

1944 





196 

169 

118 

Pf^hniary _ ^ 

195 

170 

115 

Mftrnh 

196 

*170 

116 

April - 

196 

170 

115 


1 Batio of prices received to prices paid, Interest, 
and taxes. 

* Bevised. 


85 percent of this was marketed, and 
15 percent consumed at home. Gross 
income from chickens and broilers was 
around 1 billion dollars; from eggs, 
lYz billion. Production estimates for 
1943: 847 million farm chickens, 252 
million commercial broilers, and 54 
billion eggs. 

Compared T\dth 1942, gross income 
from chickens, broilers and eggs was 
up nearly one-half. Chicken produc- 
tion was up one-fifth; broiler pro- 
duction increased nearly a fourth, and 
egg production was nearly 12 percent 
higher. Feed and other costs were 
also higher than in 1942. 

Although in 1943 farmers sold 41 
percent more chickens and 15 percent 
more eggs than in 1942, they ate 1 
percent fewer chickens and slightly 
fewer eggs in their own homes. 

A substantial decline in chick hatch- 
ings is in prospect for the remainder 
of the hatching season, with many 
hatcheries scheduled to close May 15 
if reported intentions are carried out. 
The output of chicks during April 
and May was indicated to be only 
about two-thirds of the output during 


the corresponding period last year. 
If this decrease occurs, chick produc- 
tion during the first 6 months of 1944 
would be 18 percent less than the 
record high total of 1,009,773,000 
achieved in the same period last year, 
but 10 percent more than the corre- 
sponding period in 1941. 

TRUCK CROPS 

S PRING truck crop tonnage this 
year will probably establish a new 
high record, despite the fact tliat un- 
favorable weather the first half of April 
reduced early prospects to some ex- 
tent. On the basis of estimates made 
to May 1, covering all of the spring 
acreage an aggregate production of 
about 1,686,000 tons of spring truck 
crops will be produced. This would be 
15 percent above 1943 spring produc- 
tion, 12 percent above the 1933-42 
average, and 8 percent above the pre- 
vious record set in the spring of 1938. 
Production of spring season truck crops 
in 1943 totaled 1,406,000 tons, and 
averaged 1,509,000 tons during the 
period 1933^2. 

Compared with last spring, substan- 
tially larger supplies were indicated for 
spring eggplant, early spring onions, 
early spring tomatoes, spring green 
peppers, early spring lettuce, spring 
celery, and early spring cabbage. 
Moderate increases over last year 
were expected in spring shallot s, 
spring cauliflower, early spring snap 
beans and spring spinach. Lighter 
supplies of early spring gnitni peas, 
mid-spring snap beans and spring car- 
rots were indicated, with the reduction 
in carrots being especially pronounced. 
Spring carrot production, however, 
is well above average. 

Early estimates on the intended 
acreage of cabbage, onions, and water- 
melons for summer and fall harvest 
indicate substantial increases in the 
acreage of each of these crops. The 
indicated increase over last year for 
summer cabbage is 2 percent; for sum- 
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mer onions, 33 percent; for summer 
watermelons, 50 percent; for early 
fall Domestic type cabbage, 20 per- 
cent; and for early fall Danish (stor- 
age) type cabbage, 30 percent. 

FRUIT 

P rospects for deciduous fmit 

and nut production in 1944 were 
generally favorable on May 1 in 
nearly all sections of the country. 
It was too early, however, for definite 
indications as to prospective pro- 
duction. Trees, vines, and buds in 
nearly all sections came through the 
winter in good condition. Peach 
production prospects in the South- 
eastern and South Central States 
were reduced materially by low tem- 
peratures early in April; nevertheless, 
for these areas as a whole an approxi- 
mate average crop may still be ex- 
pected. 

Citrus groves were in good con- 
dition in all areas on May 1 and pros- 


pects for the new citrus crops were 
good. The 1943-44 citrus production 
is turning out to be the largest on 
record. Orange production, including 
tangerines, is expected to total about 
104 million boxes, and grapefruit 
about 63.1 million boxes, both record 
crops. Lemon production is indi- 
cated to be 12.8 million boxes com- 
pared with the crop of 14.9 million 
boxes last season. 

Indications are that production of 
early- and mid-spring strawberries 
totaled 5,441,000 crates, approximately 
23 percent less than in 1943 and about 
one-half the 10-year (1933-42) aver- 
age. With a considerable reduction 
in acreage this year, higher yields 
per acre are in prospect than for 1943, 
due to favorable growing conditions. 
The estimated acreage of late spring 
strawberries is 14 percent below the 
35,750 acres harvested last year. 

Prices for most fresh fruits marketed 
during the spring were higher than 
similar prices a year earlier. The 


Prices of Farm Products 


[Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State] 


Wheat G)ushols) dollars.. 

Com (bushel) do 

Oats (bushel) do — 

Rice (bushel) do ... 

Cotton (pound) cents.. 

Potatoes (bushel) dollars.. 

Hay (ton) do 

Soybeans (bushel) do ... 

Peanuts (pound) cents. . 

Apples (bushel) dollars.. 

Oranges, on tree, per box do 

Hogs (hundredweight) do 

Beef cattle (hundredweight) do 

Veal calves (hundredweight) do 

Lambs (hundredweight) do 

Butterfat (pound) “ cents.. 

Milk, wholesale (100 pounds)* dollars,. 

Chickens (pound) cents.. 

Eggs (dozen) do 

Wool (pound) do 

Tobacco: 

Eire-cured types 21-24 (pound).. -do 


6-year average 

April 

1943 

March 

1944 

April 

1944 

Parity 
pri( e, 
April 
1944 

August 

1909-July 

1914 

January 

1935-De- 

cember 

1939 

0.884 

0.837 

1.223 

1.46 

1.47 

1.60 

.642 


1.002 

1. 14 

1. 15 

1.09 

.399 

.340 

.011 

.793 

.701 

.678 

.813 

.742 

» 1.847 

1. 92 

1 00 

1.38 

12.4 

10 29 

20 13 

10 07 

20 21 

21 08 

.097 

.717 

> 1.671 

1.37 

1.37 

1 22 

11.87 

8.87 

12 G1 

10.00 



*.90 

.954 

1.67 

1.89 

1.91 

*1.63 

4.8 

3.66 

6.98 

7.52 

7.63 

a 16 

.96 


2.15 

3.07 

3. 17 

1.63 

<L81 

1. 11 

2.03 

L95 

2.20 

*1.97 

7.27 

8 38 

14 34 

13.10 



6.42 

6.66 

* 13.00 

12.00 

12. 10 

0 21 

6.75 


U4.22 

13.30 



6.88 

7.79 

1 13.87 

13.40 



26.3 

29.1 

61.3 

61.1 


• 44.3 

1.60 

1. 81 

18.06 

3.27 

T3.21 

•2.66 

11.4 1 

14.9 

24.6 

23.8 

23.7 

19.4 

21.5 

21.7 

88.7 

3ai 

27.1 


18.3 

23.8 

142.1 

39.0 

89.7 

31.1 

*13.6 


14.9 

2L0 

20.7 

14.8 


1 Revised. 

s Comparable base price, August lOOO^uIy 1914. 

* Comparable price oomjmted under sec. 8 (b) Price Control Act. 

* Comparable base price, August 1919-July 1929. 

> Does not Indude daiiy feed payments since February 1044. 

* Adjusted for seasonality. 

» Piellmlnaiy. 

* Base price crop yean 1919-28. 
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strong market position of fresh fruit 
is expected to continue, with prices 
for individual fruits at or near ceilings 
where maximum price regulations are 
in force. 

TOBACCO 

T he largest tobacco acreage 
since 1939, and one of the largest 
on record, is expected this season. 
Growers’ March 1 intentions were to 
plant 1,715,600 acres. If planted, 
this acreage will be exceeded only by 
the 1,999,900 acres in 1939. If the 
announced plantings materialize, and 
the 6-year (1938-42) average yield 
by States and types, are raised, 1944 
production will be 18 percent higher 
than the 1942 crop. 

Growers plan to increase flue-cured 
acreage 18 percent, from 846,400 acres 
in 1943 to 996,300 in 1944. If the 
production rate should match the 
1938-42 yield, this acreage will pro- 
duce 946 million pounds of tobacco, 
a crop 20 percent larger than last 
year’s, and second only to the 1939 
record crop. 

March intentions for burley tobacco 
point to an acreage 21 percent higher 
than last year’s harvested acreage, or 
478,000 acres. On the basis of the 
5-year (1938-42) average yield, this 
would produce a 456-million-pound 
crop, 18 percent more than last year’s 
crop, and approximately 7 percent 
above the previous record crop of 
424.7 million pounds raised in 1931. 
Indications were that Maryland to- 
bacco plantings would be 15 percent 
higher than last year’s, and that 
there would be an increase of 4 
percent in dark-flred and 32 percent in 
dark air-cured. In the case of cigar 
tobaccos, increases of 12 percent for 
wrappers and 8 percent for binders 
appeared likely, with a probable de- 
crease of 3 percent for filler types. 

Domestic cigarette consumption of 
257 billion during the 1943 calendar 
year was an all-time record. During 
the first 7 months of the current fiscal 
year, approximately 169.8 billion tax- 


paid cigarettes were withdrawn, as 
compared with 147.2 billion withdrawn 
during the same period a year earlier. 

Last year’s cigar consumption was 
below 1942, with tax-paid withdrawals 
of all classes during the calendar year 
1043 totaling 5.2 billion, 16 percent 
less than the G.2 billion withdrawn 
during 1012. 

Prices received by growers for all 
major typos of the 1943 crop of tobacco 
were well above those paid for the 1942 
crop. Higher prices were particularly 
pronounced for dark tobaccos, al- 
though substantial advances occurred 
for burley and for some types of flue- 
cured and cigar tobaccos. For the 
1943 crop of fliie-cured, estimated at 
about 791 million pounds, an average 
of almost 40 cents per pound was i)aid, 
the highest price since 1919, when 
growers received 44.4 cents per pound. 

Gross marketings for the 1943 crop 
of burley totaled 395.4 million pounds 
at an average of 45.5 cents per pound — 
the highest average price on record. 

COTTON 

C OTTON consumption during the 
first 8 montlis of the c\irrent 
season was at an annual rate of 10.1 
million bales. This compares with an 
annual rate of 11.3 million bales during 
the corresponding months last season 
and a total consumption in 1942-43 of 
11.1 million bales. 

This decline in cotton constmiption 
was influenced by the tight labor situ- 
ation rather than by any decline in 
demand for cotton textiles. The labor 
diSiculty is caused by (1) high turn- 
over rate among textile workers, (2) 
decrease in worker efficiency because 
of the necessity for hiring a greater 
number of inexperienced workers, and 
(3) fewer employees in the industry (a 
decline of 10 percent in little more 
than a year). 

Recent Government actions de- 
signed to increase mill consumption 
include: (1) recent increases in ceiling 
prices for certain classes of cotton 
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textiles, (2) the amendment to Limi- 
tation Order Lr-99 to provide for pro- 
duction of cotton yarn at least up to 
the maximum 1943 quarterly level, 
and (3) the War Manpower Commis- 
sion order stipulating a 48-hour week 
in the cotton textile industry. 

Cotton prices during the first quar- 
ter of 1944 ranged from 19.83 to 21.28 
cents for Middling inch, as com- 
pared with the average of 20.77 during 
the corresponding period last season. 
For some months cotton prices have 
reacted to peace rumors by weakening, 
and have strengthened on news of a 
long war. However, in addition to 
war developments, crop prospects are 
also an important force at this time 
of the year, and it remains to be 
seen what the effect will be of wide- 
spread delay in plantings due to heavy 
rains, as w'ell as labor scarcity and in- 
creased wage rates. 

CORN STOCKS 

M any processors manufacturing 
com products for use by essential 
war industries had, by the middle of 
April, been unable to obtain enough 
com to process from commercial 
stocks. During April the wet-process- 
ing plants were operating on limited 
schedules even though they use a 
comparatively small amount of com, 
about 2J4 million bushels a week, at 
peak production — io come from last 
year’s record crop of over 3 billion 
bushels. 

To help the corn processors, the 
War Food Administration, through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, re- 
cently began buying corn from farmers 
in five corn-belt States. CCC pur- 
chases shelled corn delivered to local 
elevators and pays the farmers the 
cost of shelling and hauling. By the 
end of April more than 20 million 
bushels were promised for sale by 
farmers under the CCC purchase 
program. 

This program became necessary 
because local elevators did not have 
sufficient supplies to meet war needs 


even though WFA had required them 
on April 1 to increase from 35 to 60 
percent the amount set aside for sale 
to designated processors. 

In addition to its uses as livestock 
feed and human food, corn is proc- 
essed for use in the making of many 
vital war products such as explosives, 
textiles, pharmaceuticals, rubber, as- 
bestos, copper, aluminum, bronze, 
magnesium, and steel. 

COLD STORAGE 

C OLD STORAGE space, particu- 
larly in freezers, was severely 
strained during the past winter and 
early spring, largely a result of last 
year’s phenomenal production of so 
many commodities requiring freezing. 
On April 1 this year freezers were 87 
percent occupied as compared with 58 
percent on April 1, 1940, and coolers 
were 79 percent occupied on that 
date compared wdth 38 percent April 
1, 1940. 

Despite heavy out-of-storage move- 
ments of frozen fruits and vegetables, 
creamery butter, frozen poultry, and 
frozen meats toward the end of the 
first quarter of 1944, stocks of these 
items on April 1 were still considerably 
greater than a year earlier. 

On April 1 frozen fruit holdings 
w’-ere 30 percent more than a year 
earlier, frozen vegetables 84 percent 
more, frozen eggs 50 percent more, 
frozen poultry nearly 100 percent 
more, and creamery butter nearly 5 
times more. The out-of-storage move- 
ment of frozen meats was not as great 
as normal, and the accumulation of 
lard stocks was substantially larger 
than normal. 

Generally, cold storage stocks are 
nearly depleted before new production 
goes into storage. However, larger 
production, plus the fact that large 
commercial producers and users of 
food have tended to store supplies in 
excess of normal requirements, has re- 
sulted in crowding refrigeration facili- 
ties to the point where commodities 
had to be moved out quickly to make 
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room for incoming 1944 production — 
principally dairy and poultry products. 

Acting toward this end, the War 
Food Administration has ordered 
prompt movement of certain foods 
from cold storage. 

FARM L\BOR 

T he general level of farm wage 
rates v as at a record high in 
April, 17 points higher than on January 
1 this year and 53 points higher than 
on the first of Ajiril a year ago. The 
index was 292 percent of the 1910-14 
average compared with an index of 
239 on April 1 last year. 

Sharp increases in farm wage rates 
over April 1943 were reported in all 
parts of the country. The increase in 
average rates per month with board 
varied from 16 percent in the East 
North Central Region to 20 percent 
in the West South Central States. 
New England, with a 13 percent in- 
crease over April 1 943, saw the smallest 


gain in daily rates without board, 
while the West South Central Region 
had the largest, 28 percent. 

While the April 1 nutnber of un- 
paid family workers — 7,401,000 — ^was 
virtually the same as a year ago, the 
number of hired workers declined 10 
percent from last year's total — 1,679,- 
000 compared wMlh 1,875,000. The 
decline in the number of hired farm 
workers was general in all parts of 
the country except the Pacific Region, 
where no change was noted. 

Specific Wage Ceiling Regulation 
No. 3, announced April 19 by the War 
Food Administration, established maxi- 
mum wage rates for workers engaged 
in picking early potatoes in the San 
Joaquin and Cuyama Valleys of 
California. 

The piece-work rate established was 
12 cents per hundred pounds, net 
weight, and the hourly rate, 70 cents 
per hour. Those are approximately the 
peak rates for this work reached at 
the end of last season in these valleys. 


BUTTER AND MARGARINE: APPARENT DOMESTIC 
DISAPPEARANCE (CIVILIAN AND MILITARY) 
PER CAPITA. UNITED STATES. 1912-43 
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Poultry Industry Changes 


I MPORTANT changes in the poultry 
industry during the past decade — 
perhaps more significant than in any 
other livestock entorprise — have been 
accelerated during the war. Greatly 
expanded and intensified demand to- 
gether with many innovations in dis- 
tribution methods have stimulated 
these clianges. Because of their high 
nutrient value, dried eggs account for 
a sizable share of the food supplied our 
armed forces and lond-lcased to our 
Allies. Shortages in red meats and 
other competing products have re- 
sulted in a civilian poultry and egg 
demand far greater than would nor- 
mally be the case with prevailing in- 
comes. About 30 percent more eggs 
were produced in 1943 than in 1941, 
illustrating how readily egg produc- 
tion responds to changes in demand. 

Probably the most important change 
in the poultry industry is the almost 
phenomenal increase in rate of lay 
per bird during the past decade. Im- 
proved feeding and breeding methods 
have been largely responsible for this. 

Increased Specialization 

For the most part these changes 
have been in the direction of increased 
specialization and improved techniques 
for each specialized function. Some 
of the developments have been re- 
tarded during the war but many have 
been accelerated, AH will continue 
in the years ahead. 

While the rate of lay per bird has 
been increasing steadily for several 
years there is still considerable chance 
for further increases. Requirements of 
feed for maintenance of laying birds is 
about constant regardless of the rate 
of production. Hence, the amount of 
feed required to produce a dozen eggs 
decreases as the rate of production in- 
creases. A Leghorn producing 80 eggs 
per year requires about 10 pounds of 
concentrates per dozen eggs produced, 
while a bird that lays 160 eggs requires 
about 6.6 pounds per dozen. 


Fanners in many parts of the nation 
have greatly improved their poultry 
husbandry practices in the last few 
y6ars. Improvement has been par- 
ticularly marked in the Midwest and 
in the South; the national average level 
of performance by poultrymen appar- 
ently has increased considerably more 
than on specialized egg -producing 
farms where a relatively high degree 
of efficiency had been achieved many 
years ago. Competitive relationships 
among egg producing regions probably 
will change at an accelerated rate be- 
cause of variations among regions in 
the rate of improvements. 

Less Meat Per Egg Output 

The increased rate of egg production 
per layer, besides raising the level of 
efficiency of production in terms of 
feed concentrates used per dozen eggs 
produced, has resulted in relatively 
less chicken meat from farm la 3 dng 
flocks in proportion to the volume of 
eggs produced. The fairly general 
farm practice of purchasing sexed day- 
old pullets (instead of straight-run 
chicks) has contributed to the decline 
in chicken meat production on farms 
relative to egg production. For every 
dozen eggs produced on farms in 1939- 
43 there was produced 0.59 pound of 
chicken (dressed weight, slaughtered) 
compared with 0.70 pound in 1926-29 
and 0.74 pound in 1910-14. 

Prevailing conhumer demand for 
poultry meat has been met, insofar as 
feed supplies and prices have per- 
mitted, by increased production of 
both commercial broilers (specialized 
production of chicken for meat) and 
turkeys. The slaughter of commer- 
cial broilers in 1943 was 700 percent 
greater than the slaughter 10 years 
earlier while the slaughter of turkey 
was 64 percent larger. The slaughter 
of farm chickens was only 38 percent 
greater in 1943 than in 1934, but total 
slaughter of chicken was 60 percent 
greater. 
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Broiler production has increased 
steadily each year from 1934 through 
1943 — the period for which records 
are available In general specialized 
production of chicken for meat of the 
kind typified by commercial broilers 
has thus far expanded the most near 
large consuming centers or in sections 
having a relatively large amount of 
incompletely utilized agricultural 
labor. 

Increased specialization within the 
turkey industry in the last decade 
has arisen following the separation of 
the function of producing hatching 
eggs from the actual raising of market 
turkeys. For several years the shift 
in farmers' practices (actual and 
intended) from producing their own 
hatching eggs to buying eggs or 
poults outstripped the specialized 
production of eggs and poults. This 
tended to limit any further expansion 
in total turkey production. These 
relationships promise to be better 
balanced in the near future. 

Larger Dried Egg Production 

An outstanding feature in the dis- 
tribution phase of the poultry and egg 
industry has been the phenomenal 
wartime increase in dried egg pro- 
duction. The output of dried egg in 
1943 totaled 262 million pounds in 
contrast to the pre-war annual aver- 
age of less than 10 million pounds. 
Dried egg was well adapted to lend- 
lease purposes because little shipping 
space was required for the amount of 
food nutrients contained and because 
it was possible to readily increase 
farm production of eggs. For the 
military the only feasible means of 
shipping the nutrients from eggs to 
the many distant outposts was in 
dried form. Dried egg, properly pre- 
pared, has been a highly satisfactory 
substitute for fresh shell eggs for 
several uses. 

Dried egg production, no doubt, will 
decline sharply after the present 
emergency. The most promising op- 
portimity for expanded use of dried 
egg appears to lie in the manufacture 


of prepared flour and other mixtures 
and as an ingredient in the preparation 
of food in both homes and institutions. 

Any price advantage that would 
have been gained several years ago by 
drying eggs in the flush season for 
sale in the fall and winter of seasonally 
low production has become con- 
siderably smaller because the seasonal 
swing from low to high production 
and prices has become much smaller. 
Corresponding with the relative in- 
crease in egg production in the fall 
and winter the nation has become less 
dependent on storage shell eggs in that 
season. 

Future prospects for the dried egg 
industry differ greatly from prospects 
for the dried milk industry. An egg 
is in a ^^container" when produced, 
whereas milk requires varying degrees 
of processing. In the past, except 
for hatching eggs, practically all the 
eggs that have been produced have 
been consumed while many billions 
of pounds of skim milk have been 
used for animal feed and in many 
cases incfificiently for that purpose. 
Hence, increased production of dried 
egg for domestic consumption would 
largely mean a food shift from one 
form to another. Increased produc- 
tion of dried milk for consumption in 
this coimtry, on the other hand, would 
mean, in large part, a net addition 
to the total human consumption of 
dairy products. 

More Frozen Poultry 

The quantity of poultry sold to con- 
sumers fully drawn and frozen has 
increased greatly in the last few years. 
Customarily, in the past, poultry has 
been referred to as dressed after only 
the blood and feathers have boon re- 
moved. Birds dressed to this stage 
have been stored for long periods and 
transported great distances and then 
the birds have been fully drawn — all 
inedible portion removed, except 
bones — ^in the retail store or in the 
home of the consumer using the bird. 

Improvement in quick-freezing 
processes has been a factor accounting 
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for increased processing of fully drawn 
and frozen birds. This will tend to 
increase more with any further expan- 
sion in the frozen food industry. 

Along with the changcb in the prep- 
aration of dressed poultry is the im- 
proved quality of birds delivered by 
farmers to dressing plants, a rc^sult of 
better feeding and management . Pack- 
ers and dressers are thus finding it 
relatively less profitable than formerly 
to feed poultry in their feeding rooms. 

Use of Government grading stand- 
ards for eggs and poultry has increased 
greatly during the war emergency. 
This has been due in part to Federal 
purchases and setting price ceilings 
in terms of such grades. But the mere 
fact that many dealers and processors, 
for the first time, have experienced 
benefits derived from uniform grading 
standards will encourage increased 
use of grades in the years ahead. 

Production of eggs has increased 
more sharply than has production of 
poultry meat compared with the pre- 
war level. Total production of eggs 
in 1944 win bo equivalent to about 440 
eggs per person. If requirements for 


hatching and foreign trade in 1944 
were equal only to that normally to be 
expected in a prosperous year, the per 
capita supply of eggs for consumption 
in 1944 would be about 425 eggs. 

To supply the 1944 total population 
with the 1942-43 average per capita 
consumption of eggs, however, would 
require only between 75 and 80 per- 
cent of the prospective 1944 egg 
supply per citizen — military and civil- 
ian. This is indicative of the direc- 
tion but, of course, only roughly 
indicative of the amount of adjust- 
ment that will occur in the years 
ahead, compared with the 1944 egg 
output. Further increases in the rate 
of egg production per bird will mean 
that numbers of layers will decline 
proportionately more than egg pro- 
duction. Hence a relatively much 
greater proportion of the total con- 
sumer demand for poultry will be met 
by turkeys and by chickens produced 
under specialized conditions. 

H. C. Kribsbl 
Bureau of Agrir- 
cultural Economics 


POUNDS OF CHICKEN SLAUGHTERED PER DOZEN EGGS PRODUCED, 
AND EGG PRODUCTION PER LAYER, UNITED STATES, 1910-44 
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Science Remodels Sheep 


O NE kind of remodeling — ^the kind 
dealing with living animals — ^need 
not wait for priorities on building 
material. The material is already at 
hand. Skillful breeders handle it with 
the master touch; others obtain the 
desired results only with some guid- 
ance. Acting as pattern makers for 
improved types of animals, scientists 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
cooperated with State specialists and 
breeders in this field of moderniza- 
tion. The underlying purpose is to 
develop animals well adapted to the 
rapid pace of modem production by 
combining a maximum of desired 
characteristics. 

By analyzing the breeding and pro- 
duction records of 1,022 ewes and their 
yearling daughters, scientists of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the 
Agricultural Research Administration 
estimated the extent to which fieece 
and body characteristics are inherited. 
The approximate degrees of heritabil- 
ity are: body weight, 40 percent; 
folds on the neck, 26 percent; length 
of staple (unstretched wool fibers), 
36 percent; covering of wool on the 
face, 32 percent; weight of clean fieece, 
38 percent; body type, 12 percent. 
These figures indicate that consider- 
able progress in sheep improvement 
may be expected through selection for 
these characteristics. 

Present Flocks of Mixed Breeds 
Present range fiocks of the West are 
composed principally of sheep that 
are intermixtures of several breeds, 
notably Rambouillets, Lincolns, and 
Cotswolds. As a result, most fiocks 
of range sheep vary in body type and 
fleece characteristics which compli- 
cates both production and marketing 
problems. 

In studies of the most desirable 
tyx>es of sheep for the western ranges, 
the a nimal scientists observed, among 
other things, great variation in the 
quantities of wool on the face and legs, 


and also in the prevalence of skin folds, 
especially about the neck and shoulders. 

Contrary to former belief that an 
abundance of wool on the face and legs 
and a wrinkled skin all helped to make 
a heavier and more valuable fleece, 
actual tests, combined with marketing 
data, showed the opposite to be usually 
the case. Wool on the face and legs 
was so often short, stained, and dirty 
it was a liability rather than an asset. 

Moreover, a heavy face covering 
created a so-called wool-blind condi- 
tion; unless the wool was kept clipped 
from around the eyes, the sheep had 
difficulty in finding feed. Besides, 
wool-blind animals were more apt to be 
lost from the flock. Experience showed 
that some died from lowered resistance 
brought on by undernourishment and 
others fell victims to predatory animals. 
Tests also showed that, notwithstand- 
ing its larger area, a wrinkled skin 
produced no greater value of wool than 
a smooth skin. Sheep with large 
skin folds were also more difficult to 
shear than smooth-skinned animals. 

Opened Faced Ewes Better 

So scientists set to work to remodel, 
virtually from head to foot, the sheep 
of flocks selected for experimentation 
at the Western Sheep Breeding Labo- 
ratory at Dubois, Idaho. As ‘^build- 
ing” material they selected breeding 
animals with smooth bodies, open 
faces, and other desirable character- 
istics such as vigor and prolificacy. 
This work has gone on for several 
years. Among the results obtained, 
ewes with open faces have produced 
and raised to weaning 12 percent 
more lambs than ewes with covered 
faces. The advantage in lamb pro- 
duction was 8.6 pounds per ewe per 
year, again in favor of the open-faced 
ewes. 

As yearlings, ewes with open faces 
have weighed, on an average, about 6 
pounds more than those with a heavy 
face covering. Those benefits ap- 
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peared to establish beyond doubt the 
economic evils, in sheep husbandry as 
elsewhere, of having wool pulled over 
the eyes. 

Subsequent selection of breeding 
stock for open faces gave a greater 
proportion of offspring free from wool 
blindness. As a result of 1 yearns 
breeding, the proportion of lambs with 
open faces at weaning time increased 
from 11 to 17 percent. Similarly the 
proportion of weanling lambs free from 
skinfolds increased from 72 to 84 per- 
cent. These findings are now being 
disseminated widely to range sheep- 
men. 

Two Range Types Taylor-Made 

Meanwhile, in addition to this bene- 
ficial modernizing trend, specialists of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry have 
been developing two new types of im- 
proved range sheep, almost literally 
built to order. One is called the Co- 
lumbia, and many western sheepmen 
already are enthusiastic about it. It 
is the result of efforts to develop a 
crossbred sheep that will breed true to 
type and that is adapted to western 
range areas, especially where there is 
an abundance of feed. The founda- 
tion breeding animals were principally 
selected Lincoln rams and Rambou- 
illet ewes. Columbia sheep are large, 
vigorous, poUed (without horns), and 
free from wool blindness and body 
wrinkles. The body is especially weU 
fleshed in the loin, has well-developed 
forequarters — indicating a strong con- 
stitution — and a good leg of mutton. 
Mature ewes produce about 12 pounds 
of unscoured wool a year, as compared 
with about 8 pounds for average sheep. 
The fleece of the new animal has t^ 
desirable quality of staying well to- 
gether in storms. Columbia lambs 
grow rapidly and mature at an early 
age under good range conditions. 
Without receiving grain they average 
80 pounds in weight at an age of about 
130 days. 

The other new range sheep is the 
Targheo, which derives its name from 
the Targbee National Forest west of 


Yellowstone Park. The Targhee is a 
medium-sized sheep produced by mat- 
ing carefully selected animals of Ram- 
bouillet, Corriedale, and Lincoln breed- 
ing, with subsequent interbreeding of 
selected offspring. The inheritance of 
the Targhee is three-fourths of fine- 
wool sheep and one fourth of long-wool 
sheep. This sheep is a resourceful 
grazing animal, able to subsist on 
medium-sparse ranges. The Tar- 
ghee is highly adapted to a large area 
of the West. Its wool is finer than 
that of the Columbia but not so fine 
as the Rambouillet^s. Targhee ewes 
are good mothers. They raise lambs 
that average about 80 pounds in 
weight at 140 days of age, on good 
range without grain. 

Smaller Type Designed for East 

As a service to eastern sheepmen, 
Department scientists are developing 
a still smaller type of sheep designed 
particularly for New England farm 
conditions. The chief object is to 
combine the good meat qualities of the 
Southdown and the wool qualities of 
the Corriedale. EfiBciency in the use 
of feed and pasture is likewise sought. 
This work is in progress on the Depart- 
ment's farm near Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. The results have been encour- 
aging and the investigators have al- 
ready selected a name for the prospec- 
tive breed — ^the Southdale. 

Since this new model of sheep is 
small to medium in size, the legs of 
lamb and other cuts are of the relative- 
ly small size so much desired by many 
city consumers. The fleeces of mature 
ewes average about 7 pounds of attrac- 
tive, light-shrinking, moderately fine 
wool of medium grade. 

One of the novelties in scientific 
breeding, which also has a practical 
aspect, is the development and multi- 
plication of multi-nippled sheep — ^those 
with four or more nipples per ewe as 
compared with the normal number, 
two. A flock of 66 sheep having this 
character fairly well established was 
acquired in 1941. These animals were 
descendants of an original flock devd- 
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oped by Alexander Graham Bell, of 
telephone fame, who was interested in 
iDcreasing the number of lambs per 
ewe and breeding into the flock the 
necessary number of nipples and suflS- 
cient milk flow for raising the extra 
lambs. The scientific studies now in 
progress deal with fixing, genetically, 
the multiple-birth and multi-nippled 
characteristics, with the view of in- 
creasing the production, per ewe, of 
both lamb meat and wool. 

Still another field of study has been 
the improvement of Navajo sheep at 
the Department’s Southwestern Range 
and Sheep Breeding Laboratory at 
Fort Wingate, N. Mex. Here the 
problems encountered are an outgrowth 
of the cultural habits and traditions of 
the people — now numbering about 
50,000 Navajo Indians on a reserva- 
tion of nearly 16 million acres. Their 
way of life is seminomadic and their 
economic welfare depends to a material 
degree on supplies of the proper type 
of wool for weaving into rugs and 
blankets. 


The small yields of wool by old-type 
Navajo sheep — 1 to 2 pounds per 
animal — led their owners to try cross- 
breeding with Rambouillet and other 
rams, but the resulting offspring 
proved to be poorly adapted to the ad- 
verse range conditions, and their wool 
was not of the type desired for handi- 
craft weaving. In cooperation with 
the Bureau of Indian AfiTairs of the 
Department of the Interior, scientists 
of the Department of Agriculture now 
seek to synthesize a new strain of 
Navajo sheep that can live on the 
desert ranges and that produce, in 
addition to mutton and lamb, weaving 
wool suitable for the native handi- 
crafts. Progress to date has been 
encouraging, with prospects that the 
remodeling of Navajo sheep will in- 
crease the economic security of their 
Indian owners and at the same time 
preserve the distinctive Navajo art of 
weaving. 

D. S. Burch 
Agricultural i?e- 
search Administration 


Air Transport of Perishable Foods 


T he war-accelerated use of the air- 
plane as a freight carrier points to 
a large-scale future movement of many 
civilian goods. Commodities most 
adaptable to air transport arc those 
whose value 'will be increased by high 
speed transportation or special care in 
handling. Certain fruits and vege- 
tables are in this class. 

Air transportation of fruits and 
vegetables are important to producers 
and air lines because these commodities 
would be potential West-to-East and 
South-to-North cargo to balance the 
opposite flow of industrial products 
to the South and West from the 
Northeast. 

A recent study ^ of the potential air 
cargo traffic of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables at various assumed rates shows 

1 Air Cwpo PoteTttial in Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
Wayne University, 


what kinds of fruits and vegetables 
would move by air freight in a volume 
of over 1 million ton-miles at various 
ton-mile rates. It is estimated that 
for fruits, at a 15-cent rate some straw- 
berries will move, at a 10-cent rate 
strawberries and peaches will more, at 
7 cents strawberries, grapes, peaches, 
cantaloupes, cherries, i^inoapples, 
plums, prunes, raspberries, and avo- 
cadoes will move in volume. For 
vegetables, at a 15-cent rate some 
tomatoes will move, at 10 cents to- 
matoes and beans -will move, at 7 
cents tomatoes, lettuce, asparagus, 
beans, cabbage, peas, spinach, corn, 
cucumbers, and endive ■will move in 
volume. At 6-cent and 3-cent rates 
the variety is further expanded. 

In arriving at the potential air 
traffic of perishables principal em- 
phasis was given to the quality pre- 



miflin which the air-borne fruits and 
vegetables were expected to command 
in the market. Little or no consider- 
ation was given to possible economies 
in distribution such as a decrease in 
spoilage, substitution of lighter con- 
tainers, labor savings, elimination of 
ripening costs for tomatoes, and elim- 
ination of artificial refrigeration costs 
while in transit. To the extent that 
these economies decrease and oflFset 
the difference between air transporta- 
tion and surface transportation costs 
the air freight potential is increased. 

Hypothetical Operation 

To illustrate how air freight of 
perishable foods might work out, a 
hypothetical operation was assumed, 2 
predicated on the use of present known 
equipment as soon as it becomes avail- 
able for commercial use. The air 
transportation of strawberries and 
tomatoes from Florida to Detroit was 
used as an example. 

The analysis establishes under cer- 
tain assumptions the air transport 
costs of strawberries and tomatoes 
from their respective production areas 
in the vicinity of Lakeland and Miami, 
Florida, to Detroit, Mich., shortly 
after the end of the war. The analysis 
includes the estimated charges for 
trucking from the production center 
to the airport, loading the airplane, 
the airplane flight from airport of 
origin to airport of destination, un- 
loading the airplane, trucking the 
cargo to the produce terminal in the 
city of Detroit, and unloading the 
produce at this terminal. The type 
of airplane used in this analysis is the 
047 Transport, the military equiva- 
lent of the Douglas DC-3 widely used 
by the commercial airlines before the 
war. 

The total transportation and han- 
dling charge arrived at was 11.3 cents 
per quart of strawberries from the 
Lakeland producing area to Detroit 

* “Post-War Posslbilitips of A.lr Transportation 
of Fresh Strawberries and Tomatoes,” in The 
Marketing and Transportation SltuotiorLMaxcii 
1944, Bureau of Agrioultural Economics, wa.shing< 
ton, D. O. 


and 8 cents per pound of tomatoes 
from the Miami producing area to 
Detroit. Air transportation charges 
for strawberries are about 6.5 cents 
per quart higher than rail or truck 
shipments, and 6 cents per quart 
higher than rail express, while air 
charges for tomatoes are approxi- 
mately 6 cents higher per pound than 
by other moans. 

In computing the transportation 
charges by the various methods of 
transportation, standard wooden con- 
tainers were assumed in every instance. 
In all cases except air, wooden con- 
tainers have been more or less a 
necessity in order to protect the prod- 
uct while in transit. Since ice refriger- 
ation will not bo necessary and since 
the air-borne cargo will receive very 
gentle handling compared to the 
handling of produce transported by 
surface carriers, paper containers might 
be used in place of the heavier wooden 
containers. This would have two 
effects: (1) a decrease in weight of the 
container would lower the cost of 
transportation per unit, and (2) the 
packaging of the product at the pro- 
ducing area into consumer-sized pack- 
ages would tend to lower handling 
costs. 

Lighter Containers 

Paper containers have already been 
developed for both strawberries and 
tomatoes. The approximate weight- 
of the large paper containers for straw- 
berries is 7 pounds each compared 
with 10 pounds for the wooden con- 
tainer now in use. The approximate 
weight of the large paper containers 
for tomatoes is 2 pounds each com- 
pared with 5 pounds for the 30- 
pound lug box now in use. By using 
paper containers instead of wood the 
cost per quart of strawberries by air 
transportation is about 5^ cents 
higher than by rail or truck and 5 
cents higher than by rail express, 
while the cost per poimd of tomatoes is 
approximately 5 cents higher. 

As now handled, most fresh toma- 
toes sold at retail during the winter 
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months are picked in the held green. 
K the tomatoes are picked at the 
correct stage of maturity, they may 
be picked green and if handled 
properly will turn red and acquire a 
degree of palatability. ilowovcr, under 
actual conditions green tomatoes aio 
often not picked with the correct 
amount of maturity thereby causing 
many of the immature tomatoes to 
ripen very unsatisfactorily. After the 
tomatoes are picked green they are 
wrapped and shipped to ripening 
plants in the large northeastern con- 
suming centers. In the ripening plants 
they are unwTapped, sorted, put into 
ripening rooms with controlled tem- 
peratures and after ripening, resorted 
and repacked for sale by retail stores. 

Less Waste and Handling Costs 

The advantages to bo gained by 
packing the tomatoes directly into 
consumer packages in the producing 
area are a reduction in the cost of 
labor, and in the spoilage and waste 
which occur in the retail stores. 
These two factors would tend to further 
decrease the net difference in trans- 
portation costs between surface-trans- 
ported and air-transported tomatoes. 

Ripening costs vary from one mar- 
ket and one ripening room to another. 
Information obtained from the trade 
and from a study of tomato prices on 
the Chicago market indicates that the 
wholesale price of ripened tomatoes 
is about $3 ^per 100 pounds more than 
green tomatoes. If the tomatoes were 
transported by air practically all of 
this difference could be eliminated as 
the tomatoes could be picked vine- 
ripened, sorted, and packed directly 
into consumer-size paper cartons. Thus 
the net difference between surface- 
transported and air-transported toma- 
toes in paper cartons at the retail level 
may be decreased an additional 3 
cents per pound. 

After balancing the savings to be 
gained by air transportation of toma- 
toes against the additional cost of this 
method of transportation they are 
8d)out equal This study indicates 


that, using existing equipment and 
with apjwoximately the present costs, 
air-transported tomatoes can be placed 
on retail counters at approximately 
the same price as those transported 
by surface carriers. 

The priucipal advantage^ to be 
gained by air freight through faster 
and more gentle transportation is in 
the maintenance of the quality of the 
product. To bring strawberries from 
Florida to Detroit by rail express 
requires a minimum of 3 days and by 
rail freight and truck a minimum of 4 
days. Tomatoes take sliglitly longer. 
By air the time required is between 
6^1 and TJi hours. Produce may be 
harvested during the forenoon of one 
day, prc-cooled in the afieriioon, 
loaded on the plane in the evening, 
transport cil overnight to the northern 
consuming center and placed in the 
retail store the day after harvesting. 
This makes it possible to harvest 
produce in a much more advanced 
stage of natural ripening with, in most 
cases, a considerable increase in 
palatability and vitamin content, and 
some increase in yield per acre. 

Retail Price Not Much Higher 

It remains to bo established, by 
further study and the actual stocking 
of the produce in stores, whether the 
quality will bo suflieiently improved 
to sell at a price high enough to ])ay 
for any difference in transportation 
costs. When the net difference he- 
Iw'cen air-transi)ortcd and surface- 
transported costs is added to the r(‘tail 
price of straw^borries, the a<lditioual 
cost does not represent a substan- 
tially higher price to the house- 
wife. If the cost of strawberries w'ere 
not increased over 6 cents per quart 
and tomatoes not over 1 or 2 cents 
per pound and if the improvement in 
quality were as great as expected, it 
is quite probable that large quantities 
would be sold. 

The period December through May 
in 1942-43 was fairly typical of the 
quantity of strawberries and tomatoes 
shipped by rail to Detroit in carload 
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lots. During this period a total of 
7,988 tons of strawberries were shipped 
by rail — ^the equivalent of about 
6,165,000 air ton-miles — with over 
half from Florida and Louisiana, both 
over 1,000 miles distant. Likewise, 
over 12 thousand tons of lomatoes 
were shipped to Detroit by rail — 
representing about 13,670,000 air 
ton-miles — vith over 12 million air 
ton-miles originating in Florida, Texas, 
and California. While the more dis- 
tantly produced berries and tomatoes 
would be the best candidates for air 
transportation, all of them represent 
potential traffic. 

Present information indicates that a 


substantial portion of the strawberries 
now sold during the winter and spring 
months in Detroit and other Northern 
cities may move by air. It also in- 
dicates that almost all or even sub- 
stantially more than the tomatoes now 
moving may be carried by air. If one- 
half of the strawberries and all of the 
tomatoes now moving over 1,000 miles 
to Detroit were moved by air, it 
would mean 2,537 DC-3 plane loads, 
or during the 6 months* period an 
average of 14 DC-3 plane loads per 
day. 

R. W. Hobcker 
Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economice 


Pyrethrum and Rotenone for the Americas 


E xtensive and intensive crop- 
ping of the land which has con- 
centrated the host plants of insect 
pests, widespread movement of crops 
and livestock in interstate and foreign 
commerce which has spread insect 
pests into larger areas, and increased 
demand for better quality products 
have all made the use of insecticides 
as important a farixi operation through- 
out the United States as plowing and 
cultivating. This was not generally 
true before the turn of the century. 

Widespread use of pyrethrum and 
rotenone as an insecticide in agri- 
culture has developed only since 
about 1930 although pyrethrum has 
been used in the household for many 
years. 

Pyrethrum and rotenone insecti- 
cides, while being toxic to insects and 
cold -blood animals, have no known 
harmful effects on warm-blooded 
animals. They are obtained from 
plants. Pyrethrum comes from the 
flower head — ^referred to commercially 
as pyrethrum flowers — of a cousin to 
the ordinary garden chrysanthemum, 
now grown in large quantities in 
Africa and Brazil and being intro- 
duced quite extensively elsewhere in 
Latin America. Rotenone comes 
chiefly from the roots of two plants. 


derris and lonchocarpus. Derris, a 
native of the far East, is now being 
planted in Central and South America, 
while lonchocarpus, the roots usually 
being referred to as cuL6 in the trade, 
is a native of the Amazon basin and 
other tropical areas in South America. 

The United States imports all 
rotenone-bearing roots as well as 
virtually all pyrethrum flowers — a 
small quantity of the latter are pro- 
duced in this country for experimental 
purposes. The accompanying table 
indicates the increased use of these 
insecticides during the 6 years previ- 

United States Imports of Pyrethrum and 

Rotenone Materials for Selected 
Periods ^ 


6-3nr. 

1935 1940 

193^9 


1.000 uooo um 

Fyretbmm: pmnds pounds pounds 

Pyrethmm flowers— 15,571 14,734 12,696 

Botenone: 

Derris root 200 8, 221 

Oub6. None 1,534 3,346 


Tot^ rotenone... 

200 

1 

6,672 

Total pyrethnnn 
and rotenone... 

15,771 

17,211 

19,156 


1 Compiled ttem reports of 17. S. Department of 
Oommeioe. 
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ous to United States entry into the 
war. 

War Speeded Production Shifts 
The war accelerated the marked 
shifts in sources of p 3 nrethrum and 
rotenone materials that had been 
underway before Japan’s conquest of 
the Pacific and Far East. In 1935 
over 97 percent of our imports of 
P 3 n:ethrum flowers came from Japan, 
less than 2 percent from Europe, and 
the remainder from Africa. By 1940 
Japan was supplying only about 16 
percent, Europe and South America 
less than 1 percent each, while African 
supplies had increased to about 83 
percent. 

In 1935 the entire United States 
supply of derris root came from Brit- 
ish Malaya. By 1940 British Malay- 
an supplies were about 57 percent, 
while the Netherlands East Indies 
supplied 31 percent and the Philip- 
pines, French Indo-China, and Brit- 
ish East Africa the remaining 12 per- 
cent. 

The United States imported no 
oub4 in 1935, although it had been 
used by South American Indians for 
centuries as a fish poison. Our first 
imports, about a half million pounds, 
came from Brazil in 1936. By 1940, 
however, Peru was supplying about 
83 percent, Brazil about 14 percent, 
and Venezuela the remaining 3 percent. 
Following 1940, imports of pyreth- 
rum flowers decreased slightly, while 
some stockpiling of rotenone-bearing 
roots occurred as the international 
situation became more tense. The 
whole situation was changed with 
Japan’s attack in the Pacific. The 
source of about 16 percent of pyreth- 
rum imports at once disappeared; 
practically all areas supplying derris 
root were menaced, and the demand 
placed on shipping for war purposes 
made the movement of all insecticidal 
materials most difficult. As the Brit- 
ish and Dutch possessions in the Far 
East were overrun by the Japanese, 
the original sources of derris root were 
completely cut off. Cub4 was wholly 


of Western Hemisphere origin and 
supplies from this source were avail- 
able, but scarcity of ship bottoms 
materially slowed movement. 

When the Far Eastern source of 
derris root was cut off, the only ap- 
preciable supply of available planting 
stock of this plant was at the Federal 
Experiment Station at Mayaguez, P. R. 
The Station inunodiatcly stopped up 
the production of cuttings wdiich were 
distributed to producers on the rec- 
ommendation of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations and to growers 
having contracts with the Foreign 
Economic Administration. By De- 
cember 1943, there were approximately 
2 million rooted derris plants in trop- 
ical America, all stemming from this 
source. This is sufficient to plant 
about 350 acres. A conservative 
estimate of yield is 1,000 pounds of 
air dried roots per acre, and from 18 
to 24 months are required to produce 
a crop. 

U. S. Plant Expert in Brazil 

An insecticidal plant specialist of the 
Department of Agriculltiro has col- 
laborated with the Brazilian au- 
thorities ill the selection of high-yield- 
ing strains of lonchocarpus (from which 
cub6 comes), the establishment of a 
reproduction nursery, and the expan- 
sion of commercial plantings. The 
same party made extensive explora- 
tions of the upper Amazon basin, 
selecting several hundred of the more 
promising lonchocarpus plants of the 
area for propagation in and distribu- 
tion from a nursery estiablished in Peru. 
In cooperation with the Government 
of Ecuador our Department of Agri- 
culture has collected several thousand 
cuttings of lonchocarpus from eastern 
Ecuador and also in the Amazon basin, 
which are being propagated for testing, 
selection, and distribution at a Coop- 
erative Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion near Quevedo, Ecuador. 

By December 1943, the plantation 
acreage of lonchocarpus in Brazil and 
Peru was estimated at 7,760 acres, with 
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additional plantings being made, es- 
pecially in Peru. A conservative 
estimate of yield for.lonchocarpus is 
2,000 pounds of air dried roots per 
acre and from 30 to 36 months are 
required from planting to produce a 
harvest. In addition to plantation 
production, large quantities of lon- 
chocarpus roots are obtained from wild 
and semi-wild plants in Brazil, Peru, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 

The pyrethrum situation did not be- 
come acute immediately following 
Japanese hostilities, and, for a time, 
the belief was that needs for this 
insecticide could be met by the grow- 
ing industry in Africa. But because 
of the nature of use of pyrethrum and 
the fortunes of war, it became evident 
in 1943 that an increase of production 
of this plant in the Americas would be 
desirable. Pyrethrum is a temperate 
zone plant, but because of the amount 
of hand labor required in its harvest, 
it is not well suited to domestic agri- 
culture. A study was therefore made 
by a specialist of the Department of 
Agriculture of areas in Peru and 
Ecuador suitable for the introduction 
of the crop. Much of the cultivated 
land of these countries is sufficiently 
high above sea level to provide a 
temperate climate. Seeds were sup- 
plied for test plantings at cooperative 
experiment stations and by private 
growers under station supervision. 
The program is being intensified by 
a man highly trained in the produc- 
tion and preparation of pyrethrum 
flowers. 

All Pyrethrum to Army 

For the immediate future, the armed 
forces will require practically the entire 
supply of pyrethrum. There is in- 
suflicient knowledge of the future trend 
of events to formulate a long-time 
opinion regarding the production of 
pyrethrum flowers in the Americas. 
Climate and soil aie suitable, but 
whether or not hostilities will continue 
until an industry becomes securely 
established in Latin America is problem- 
atical. 


Stocks of Latin American rotenone- 
bearing roots in United States proces- 
sors* hands were somewhat depleted at 
the beginning of 1944, but imports are 
expected to be from 30 to 40 percent 
greater than last year. It is believed 
that the supply of insecticides avail- 
able to users will be at least as large 
and probably a little larger than the 
supply in 1943. This will come 
primarily from cub^, but small quan- 
tities of derris roots will be harvested 
this year. 

For the long-time view, at the pres- 
ent rate and trend of planting, there 
will be an acreage of derris and loncho- 
carpus planted in 1946 sufficiently 
large to yield, when mature, about 22 
million pounds of dry roots. Roots 
obtained from wild plants would be in 
addition. Post-war normal consump- 
tion has been variously estimated at 
from 20 to 40 million pounds annually 
if available. The rate of expansion of 
lonchocarpus plantings is decreasing 
slightly in Brazil and Peru where the 
growers have a fair idea of production 
costs and are thinking of future 
markets. Plantings of derris in 
Central America and Ecuador are so 
recent little is known about the costs 
of either growing or harvesting. 
Marked shifts in acreage and produo- 
tion may be expected when costs 
become better known even if prices 
remain at the present relatively high 
level. When prices are again subject 
to the influences of supply and demand, 
production in the Americas may be 
expected to fluctuate, but it is certain 
that the United States need never 
again be dependent on the Far East 
for its rotenone inseciticides. 

Lewis E. Lon® 
Office of Foreignr 
AgricuUurcd Belatiorbs 

INSECTICIDE AND 
FUNGICIDE OUTLOOK 

T he supply outlook for ap^cul- 
tural spray and dust materials in 
1944 is in some respects improved 
over 1943. On the other hand, a few 
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mportant insecticides and fungicides 
n fairly good supply early in 1943 
tiave now practically disappeared from 
domestic agricultural use because of 
extraordinary demand by the armed 
forces. In general, the insecticide 
situation is good. However, in certain 
instances controlled use of critical 
materials and appropriate utilization 
of substitutes should protect the im- 
portant food crops from serious injury. 

Calcium arsenate. Production goals 
for calcium arsenate are expected to 
be reached. Distribution shotdd be 
adequate if early ordering of supplies 
is sufficiently general. Nearly 76 per- 
cent of calcium arsenate consumption 
is for cotton protection; most of the 
remainder is used on potatoes and 
tomatoes. 

Copper fungicides. Copper oxide 
will be practically unobtainable in 
1944 except where some has been held 
over from a year ago. Limited sup- 
plies have been provided, however, for 
tobacco blue mold control. Copper 
sulfate is plentifiil although slow 
ordering by consumers has created a 
shortage of warehouse storage space. 

Cryolite. Plentiful for extensive 
use, especially in dusts for vegetable 
crops and Victory gardens. 

Formaldehyde. Supplies are ade- 
quate. 

Lead arsenate. Production and dis- 
tribution outlook is the same as cal- 
cium arsenate. About 70 percent of 
the consumption of lead arsenate goes 
into protection of fruit crops. 

Mercury compounds. Supplies of 
mercury are no longer critical and 
have become plentiful for seed treat- 
ment and other agricultural uses. 

Nicotine. Supplies of nicotine will 


probably be available to meet normal 
needs. Efforts are being made to 
replenish stocks which have been 
greatly lowered in recent months. 

Spray oils. Supplies are adequate. 

Paradichlorobenzeno. Supplies are 
tight but suflicioiit for agricultural use. 

Paris green. Supplies are uncer- 
tain because of the heavy requirements 
for control of malaria mosquito infes- 
tations. 

Pyrethrum. Almost the entire sup- 
ply of pyrethrum has been taken over 
by the armed forces for the control of 
malaria mosquitoes. The very lim- 
ited amounts available for agricultural 
use are controlled as to end use under 
Food Production Order 11. 

Rotenone. Supplies of rotenone- 
containing materials such as ciibd are 
expected to be available to about the 
same extent as last year. In order to 
conserve the limited supplies the use 
of rotenone is controlled under Food 
Production Order 13. 

Sulfur. Supplies of sulfur are 
plentiful, but problems of manpower, 
storage, and distribution may interfere 
with the prompt shipment of orders. 
Early ordering is desirable. 

Tartar emetic. Supplies are ade- 
quate. 

Thiocyanates. Ample supplies of 
these synthetic materials arc expected 
to be available for wide use as ex- 
tenders or substitutes for critical 
materials such as pyrethrum and 
rotenone. 

Zinc compounds. Supplies are ade- 
quate. 

Habold H. Riikpard 
Office of Materials 
and FadlUies 


Horse and Mule Situation 


T he present outlook is for a 
good market for horses and mules 
as long as a shortage of tractors and 
automobiles for nonmiHtary use exists, 
cultivation of record crop acreage 


continues, and a heavy demand con- 
tinues for horsemeat. When demo- 
bilization comes and factories convert 
from the making of tanks and guns to 
the manufacture of tractors, trucks, 
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and passenger automobiles, the inevi- 
table continued mechanization of farms 
will further replace horses and mules on 
farms as well as in cities and towns. A 
reduced demand for horses and mules 
as a result of this mechanization will 
probably result in a continuation of the 
downward trend in horse and mule 
numbers in the post-war era. 

Numbers Declining Since 1918 

Although total horse and mule 
numbers in this country increased 
steadily since the time of the first 
annual records (1807) until 1918, 
numbers have boon declining each 
year since that date. The 12,900,000 
horses and mules on farms in this 
country at the beginning of 19 hi were 
about half as many as the all-time 
record number of 26,700,000 at the 
beginning of 1918. The number of 
horses on farms began declining in 
1915 and the mule numbers in 1925. 
With home numbers decreasing more 
rapidly than mules, the number of 
horses on farms January 1, 1944, 
dropped to slightly over 9 million from 
the all-time high of 21 million in 1915. 

Mule numbers on farms decreased 
from the peak number of about 6 
million on January 1, 1925 to a little 
over 3)i million on January 1, 1944. 
Horses in cities, towns, and villages 
have also decreased. There wore 
about 3,500,000 horses not on farms 
in 1910 while at the present time there 
are probably less than 200,000. Mules 
not on farms decreased in uunilw 
from 378,000 in 1920 to 75,000 in 1930. 
The mule is better adapted than the 
horse to the cotton and tobacco areas 
of the South, and the South has boon 
much slower to replace horses and 
mules with tractors than has the 
country as a whole. 

The decline in horse and mule 
numbers coincides with the expansion 
and development of tractors, auto- 
mobiles, motor trucks, and other 
mechanized machinery. An average 
of more than 100,000 farm tractors a 
year has been sold since 1918 in the 
United States. In the 5-year period 


(1930-40) this number was near 

200.000 a year. The number of auto- 
mobiles and trucks in operation on 
farms and in cities increased from 9 
million in 1920 to 32 million in 1940. 

The number of horse colts raised in 
1943 was the smallest on record, 
equivalent to about one-third the 
number raised in 1920. Over 100,000 
mule colts were on farms on the first 
of 1944, only 12,000 less than were 
raised in 1943, but the smallest crop 
since 1937. The number of mule 
colts raised has been stimulated by 
high prices for mules since 1935, so 
that the number of mule colts raised 
each year since 1937 has been over 

100.000 a year, whereas this number 
averaged 07,000 a year from 1930-37 

The small number of colts raised in 
recent years plus the fact that imports 
are not expected to increase materially 
from current levels is leaving us with 
fewer horses and mules each year. 
Also, each year the average age of our 
horses and mules is increasing so that 
even if constant numbers were to be 
maintained, a larger proportion must 
bo replaced each yefer. Thus it is not 
expected that numbers will be main- 
tained. Annual disappearance of 
horses and mules has been much 
greater tlian the number of colts raised 
for many years. By 1950 there will be 
about 11 million horses and mules on 
farms at the present rate of disappear- 
ance. 


Number of Horses and Mules on Farms, 
Colls Raised, and Disappearance, 
1920-43 


Year 

Number on 
farms, 
Jan. 1 

Colts raised 
during year 

Total dis- 
appearance 
during year 


Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1020 

25,742 

1,819 

1,924 

1925 

22,569 

750 

1,833 

1030 

19, 124 

522 

1,178 

1035 

16,683 

728 

1,185 

1936 

16,226 

768 

1,192 

1037 

15,802 

806 

1,863 

1938 

15, 245 

748 

1,201 

1939 

14,792 

752 

1,063 

1940 

14,481 

730 

1,075 

1941 

14,136 

635 

1,051 

1942 

13,720 

517 

858 

1943 

13,379 

478 

968 

KkU 

12.899 
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United States trade with foreign 
countries in horses and mules is not 
great. Except in World War I (1915- 
18), exports of horses and mules have 
never been large and have been largely 
confined to shipments of improved 
breeding stock to European countries 
together with the shipment of horses 
and mules for work in IMexico and 
Canada. Since 1916 imports of horses 
have usually been less than 10,000 
head a year. In 1943 comparatively 
large numbers of horses were imported 
for slaughter as well as for other pur- 
poses. Canada is the largest source of 
horse imports into the United States, 
while IMexico ranks second. Imports 
of limited numbers of horses in pre-war 
years also came from the United 
Kingdom, Argentina, Trance, and 
Belgium. Imports and exports of 
horses and mules into this country will 
probably not be in sufficient volume to 
materially affect the horse and mule 
market in the United States after the 
war. 

Slaughter of horses in federally 
inspected meat-packing plants ac- 


counted for almost one-fifth of tie 
reduction in horse numbers during 
1943. About 50,500 head were slaugh- 
tered in these plants com pared with 
28,800 head in 1942. The immber 
slaughtered in 1943 was surpassed 
only in the years 1927 to 1932 when a 
large slaughter was l)rought about 
because of relatively low horse prices 
compared with cattle prices, ndatively 
large numbers of surplus horses, and 
the expansion of industries manu- 
facturing horsemeat products. The 
horse slaughter in 1913 was large 
because of heavy horsemeat demands 
for pet food, fur-boaring ainmal food, 
production of tankage and bonemeal 
products, and human consumption. 

High prices for all classes of meat 
animals and a short supply of moat of 
all types have tended to increase the 
use of horseni(‘at. Horses slaughtered 
arc usually wild horsi's, horses of 
advanced age, or otherwise unfit for 
work and have a low value. How- 
ever, the demand for horsemeat has 
been such that many good horses have 
been killed, because of the relatively 
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high prices slaughterers are paying 
at the present time. As long as meat 
is rationed and high in price, slaugh- 
terers will continue to kill large num- 
bers of horses for meat. 

The average price received by 
farmers for horses in 1943 was $90, 
considerably higher than in 1942, and 
except for the years 1936-37, was the 
highest yearly average price since 
1920, when the widespread farm use 
of the tractor and auto began. The 
average price received by farmers for 
mules in 1943 was $116 per head com- 
pared with $100 in 1942. Present 
market quotations indicate that mule 
prices are now at record highs since 
1 937. Present horse prices are slightly 
lower than last year,* but are higher 
than for any other year since 1939. 
Prices for both horses and mules are 
low relative to prices of other farm 
animals. Because of this, farmers are 
finding it more profitable at present 
prices to raise cattle, hogs, or sheep 
than horses or mules. 

Prices Steady During War 

As long as the war lasts horse and 
mule prices will probably be main- 
tained at or near present levels. The 
outlook for horse prices after the war 
is less certain and will depend largely 
on the availability and price of farm 
tractors. With a large output of 
tractors at prices farmers can afford 
in post-w’ar years, horse and mule 
prices will probably decline. 

Current military pmrehases will 
add little, if any, to the demand for 
horses and mules. The number of 
horses required for military purposes 
in World War II is not as great as in 
World War I. In 1917 the Army 
owned upw'ards of 385,000 horses and 
184,000 mules. Over two-fifths of 
these horses and mules were overseas. 
At that time horses and mules shipped 
outside the United States by the Army 
were not brought back to this country 
as they required special transport and 
could bring diseases into this country. 
After the last war Army horses and 
mules found a ready market in foreign 


countries. It is expected that few 
purchases of horses and mules will be 
made by the Army in 1944. Some 
sales of surplus Army horses are 
planned in the next few months. 

Some have thought that after the 
war the Army ''jeep” may be used for 
motive power on farms. This vehicle 
may have limited supplementary use 
on farms for hauling purposes, but as a 
source of drawbar power it has several 
serious limitations. It is not adapted 
to the cultivation of row crops as it 
has little clearance and its wheel 
spread is not adjustable to take care of 
variations in the width of rows. The 
high speed motor and high gear ratio 
of the "jeep” makes it use more fuel 
and will cause it to wear out sooner 
than the small type farm tractor pull- 
ing heavy loads at low speeds. 

How extensive will be the mechan- 
ization of farms after the present war? 
This is still unpredictable, but the 
trend is evident. There will be a more 
widespread use of all types of mechani- 
cal power on farms. Low horsepower 
units will be developed to take the place 
of horses on the cultivator and other 
light draft jobs. The decrease in 
motive power on farms brought about 
by a reduction in horse and mule num- 
bers will be replaced largely by tractors. 
Colts raised this year will not be able 
to work until at least 1948. Once 
farmers have purchased tractors, 
equipped them with farm tools that 
are made for tractors, they will be 
reluctant to again use horses and 
miles. Numbers of horses and mules 
will decrease even more and so the 
horse and mule will not occupy such a 
high place in our farm economy as 
they do today. 

Geovbb J. Sims 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Insurance: Emergency Farm Labor 
Program, Processed. 9 pp. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 
Washington. April 1944. 

Describes insurance protection applicable to vai> 
ious farm labor programs. 
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Economic Trends Affeelmg Agriculture 


Year and month 

Indus- 

trial 

produc- 

tion 

(ll>T)-30 

-lOOV 

Income 
of indus- 
trial 
workers 
{n»;r.-39 
*=100)* 


1910 1 1 

= 100 


Index of prices rocclvod by 
fanners (August 1909- 
July 1014=100) 

Whrtlo- 
snle 
prices 
of all 
com- 
modi- 
ties* 

Prices paid by 
fanners 

Farm 

w.iec 

ratc.s 

Liv<‘.stock and products 

Com- 

niodi- 

tios 

Coni- 

Tiiodi- 

tics, 

interest, 

and 

taxes 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

try 

and 

eggs 

Mc.at 

ani- 

nials 

All 

live- 

stock 

1934 

76 

76 

100 

122 

129 

96 

101 

80 

70 

84 

193.*> 

87 

86 

117 

125 

130 

103 

114 

116 

no 

116 

1936 

103 

100 

118 

124 

128 

111 

12.5 

114 

IH 


1937 

113 

117 

126 

131 

134 

126 

130 

no 

132 

127 

1938 

89 

91 

115 

123 

127 

126 

114 

108 

115 

113 

1939 

109 


113 

121 

126 

123 

no 

06 

112 


1940 - 

126 

119 

116 

122 

126 

126 



111 

112 

1941 

162 

169 

127 

131 

133 

154 

139 

121 

146 

140 

1942 - 

190 

238 

144 

162 

161 

201 

162 

151 

188 

173 

1943 

230 

306 

151 

167 

164 

264 

103 


200 


1943_April 

237 

300 

161 

106 

162 

239 

100 

174 

220 


IVIay 

238 

302 

162 

167 

163 


180 

175 

216 


JllTK* 

236 

304 

162 

168 

164 


187 

170 

213 

199 

July 

240 

306 

161 

169 

165 

274 

1S9 

1K3 

209 

108 

A 

242 

812 

151 

16i) 

16.5 


102 

102 

208 

200 

September 

245 

316 

151 

169 

166 


106 

201 

208 

203 

Octob**r _ _ _ 

247 

317 

150 

170 

166 

280 

108 

212 

204 

204 

November 

247 

818 

150 

171 

167 


202 

210 

103 

201 


341 

816 

161 

173 

160 


203 

212 

Hiiil 

200 


<243 

4 810 

161 

174 

16t) 

276 

201 

177 

■ts] 

193 


<244 

821 

161 

176 

170 


201 

168 

100 

104 


242 


162 

*175 

* 170 


109 

162 

203 

104 

April 




176 

170 

‘■" 202 “ 

106 

151 

203 

191 


Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-July 1914»100) 


Year and month 

Crops 

All 

crops 

and 

live- 

stock 

Parity 

ratio* 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

grains 

and 

hay 

Tobac- 

co 

Cotton 

Oil 

bear- 

ing 

crops 

Fniit 

Tnick 

crops 

All 

crops 

1934 

91 

96 

169 

97 

95 

88 

95 

98 

90 

70 

1935 

97 

107 

174 

94 

120 

82 

no 

102 

m 


1936 



1G5 

0.5 

112 

02 

101 

107 

111 


1937 

120 

125 

204 

90 

120 

lot 

no 

116 

122 


1938 

76 

71 

176 

67 

.88 

70 

88 

80 

97 


1939 

72 

69 

15,5 

70 

90 

68 

91 

80 

95 


1940 

84 

82 

136 

77 

00 

73 

ni 

88 

100 

79 

1941 

97 

80 

150 

107 

130 

85 

120 

106 

121 

93 

1942 

120 

in 

262 

149 

172 

114 

165 

142 

159 

105 

1943 

148 

147 

825 

160 

190 

179 

245 

183 

102 

118 

943— April...-.--. . 

143 

141 

310 

162 

1.8.5 

162 

364 

192 

197 

122 

l^iay 

144 

144 

310 

163 

187 

170 

276 

187 

101 

119 

June 

146 

143 

320 

161 

1«7 

106 

2G1 

100 

195 

119 

July 

148 

161 

321 

168 

183 

216 

220 

188 

103 

117 

August 

147 

152 

820 

160 

196 

202 

186 

183 

102 

116 

September— 

150 

166 

315 

163 

199 

206 

180 

182 

193 

117 

October 

167 

168 

336 

164 

2in 

196 

187 

183 

101 

117 

November. 

160 

158 

347 

166 

202 

196 

228 

187 

104 

116 

December 

166 

165 

349 

160 

202 

208 

223 

192 

106 

116 

1944— January 


168 

350 

162 

203 

204 

267 

109 

196 

116 

February 


169 

848 

161 

205 

206 

247 

196 

105 

115 

March 

169 

171 

361 

161 

207 

215 

242 

193 

100 

116 

April- 

171 

172 

862 

163 

207 

237 

220 

200 

196 

115 


* Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal vanation. revised November 19^. 

* Total Income, adjiisted for seasonal variation, revised Mar(^ 1943. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Revised. 

* Ratio of prices received to prices paid, interest and taxes. 

Notb- — ^The index numbers of industrial production and of Industrial workers' income shown above are 
not comp^^ble in several respects. The production index Includes only mining and manufacturing; the 
tocome ind^ also include transportation. The production index fa intended to measure volume, whereas 
the Income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag between 
ch a ng es in volume of production and workers’ income since output can be increased or decreased to some 
extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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^IVILIAN FOOD CONSUMPTION per capita throughout 1944 
may average about the same as last year. * * * Record ^g 
production has depressed prices in recent months, but the seasonal rise 
in prices from now until November is expected to be greater than last 
year. * * * This season’s prospective wheat crop is expected 

to be fully adequate for normal food, feed and seed uses. * * * 
Despite declining livestock numbei-s, reserve feed grain supplies for 
the country as a whole will be largely depleted by the end of summer. 
Thus supplies for the next feeding year, beginning in October, will 
have to come mostly from 1944 production and imports. * * * 
Fertilizer supplies, including nitrogen, are expected to be adequate 
for summer and fall application on essential crops. * * * Prices 
paid by faimers in mid-May averaged the same as a month earlier, 
while prices received by farmers were down 1 point, averaging 114 
percent of parity compared with 115 percent a month earlier and 119 
percent a year earlier. 
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Commodity Reviews 


FOOD SU Pi’Ll ES 


E VKN TlJOUGIl a fourth of this 
year’s food (or cquivaloiit.') 

will be used to meet war rocjuirc*- 
inents — coiui)arcd with only a fifth in 
1943 — civilian food coivsumidioii i»er 
capii-a in 19U is expected to average 
about the same as last year, Tlu’ rate 
of civilian consumption durin^j, the first 
-1 montlis of 1944 has boon somewiiat 
higher than in 1943 and civilian food 
supply prospects are relatively good 
for the next few months. 

Civilian Consumption of Principal Roods, 
Calendar Years, 1935-39 Average, 
1943 and 1941 


Conaumutlon per 
capila in pounils 


Food item 


Red meats 

Poultry meats 

Egos 1 

Fluid milk and cream 

Cheese 

Butter... 

Fats and oils ^ 

Fresh fruits 

Processed fruits J 

Fresh vegetables 

Processed vegetables ^ 

Potatoes and sweotpota- 

iOGS * 

Sugar 

Com products 

Wheat flour. 

Cofleo 

Tea 

Cocoa 


1035-39 


1944 

prelim- 

aver- 

age 

1043 

inary 

ap- 

praisal 

126 

137 

145 

21 

31 

27 

298 

844 

363 

340 

403 

390 

5.6 

6.0 

4.6 

16.7 

12.0 

12.6 

31 

84 

33 

138 

121 

139 

25 

26 

23 

235 

233 

243 

32 

31 

29 

161 

163 

142 

97 

78 

SI 

39 

44 

43 

154 

167 

158 

14 

13 

16 

0,7 

0.6 

0.6 

4.4 

3.1 

3,9 


> NumViers, not pounds. * Excluding Viutter. 

3 Pack year. * July 1 year for potatoes, crop year 
for sweetpotatoes. 

Because of record production, to- 
gether vt ith shipping and storage diffi- 
culties, civilian meat consumption for 
the first half of 1944 is expected to be 
at the unusually high rate of 155 
pounds per capita and for the whole 
year about 145 pounds. This is 8 
poimds more than the 137 pounds per 
capita consumed in both 1943 and 
1942, and considerably higher than the 
126-pound pre-war 1935-39 average. 


Willi nwf’utly iin])rovcd milk jiro- 
duciiou priL-^pi’cls, tho civiliau siipj)ly 
of all dairy producls in 1911 may 
approxiuuU-i’ 1013. Ilul.b’r hupplUs 
aiv <‘\’i)0(*l.<‘(l U) 1)(‘ lan*(‘r, Iluid milk 
a)>ou1 llu‘ h.‘U]U‘, bul cns'im, 
aiul comhMiM’d and (‘vaporap'd milk 
soiuowluil. sinalh’i* for llu‘ wiiolc your. 

During the (‘urly su minor, polatixm 
and oggs will oonliuuo (o bo almndaut 
dosi)iliO tlu‘ {■ioasonal dccjliiu' in egg 
supplios, 

Tolal civilian supply of fruits and 
vogolabh'!-* 1 hrougliout 19M will l)o at 
least larg<) as last. year. Tlu* pros- 
pi’otivo 15 to 20 ])ereeul, roduoUon in 
civilian cauued goods, ueci’ssitated by 
li<‘av> war vo(piiroiu<‘ut.s, is expected 
to be olfs(‘(. l)y largo fresh supplies, 
parUcuIarly V(‘g(‘l ables. 

WJIIiAT 

T he 622 million bushel u inter 
wheat crop indioafod in May, be- 
ing 00 million bushels above that indi- 
cated in April, is one-fourth larger than 
the 1913 winter wheat crop and 10 
percent above tho 10-year (1933-42) 
average. 

Assuming spring wheat yields erpial 
to those of Uie posi -drought years on 
the aercage intiuitions r(‘p()rt., and in- 
cluding tho May ('sl.iinate for the 
winter crop, the indicati’d 191*1 jiro- 
duetioii of all wheat would be approx- 
imately 885 niiiliou husluds. A crop of 
this size would take care of all the 
wheat needed for domestic consump- 
tion as food as well as for si'cd, normal 
feeding, mod(‘rato iiso for alcohol, and 
moderate exports. While, the im- 
proved April indications have (‘ase<l 
the prospective supply situation, this 
year’s crop would still not be large 
enough to take care of above normal 
feeding and very large exports; these 
would necessitate substantial im])orts 
if our reserves are to be maintained 
at 8 desirable level. 



FEED 

D uring the 3 months ended 
January 1, 1944, the firbt 3 
months of the current feeding year, 
disappearance of feed grams was the 
greatest on record for that period. 
Disappearance of feeds was also high 
during the next 3 months but at a 
slightly 'lower rate than in the Jan- 
uary-March period a year earlier. 
Present indications are that feed dis- 
appearance is continuing at a relatively 
high rate compared with an average 
of former years, but slightly less than 
at this time in 1943. 

Sufficient supplies of feed grains are 
in the country as a whole to carry 
through until new-crop grain is obtain- 
able although they are not evenly 
distributed. It is expected that hy 
October 1 stocks of feed grains will be 
at the lowest level for that date since 
1937. Supplies of feed for next vear, 
of course, depend mainly upon pro- 
duction this year. 

Byproduct feed production contin- 
ues about the same as last year or 
slightly above, and supplies, while not 
able to completely satisfy demand, are 
in a relatively better position than 
that of feed grains. 

A bright spot in the feed picture is 
the present prospect for crops, pas- 
tures, and ranges. The extreme dry- 
ness of last fall and early winter was 
followed by an unusually wet Feb- 
ruary, March, and April. Although 
cool weather delayed good growth 
during March and April, warm weather 
and the favorable moisture conditions 
in recent weeks over most of the 
country are expected to produce good 
grazing and forage. In addition, 
prospects for crops have improved 
considerably. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

1 ATE-SPRING milk and butterfat 
^ prices to farmers averaged higher 
than a year earlier. Sharp increases 
in feed prices were not fully offset by 
the higher prices and Government pay- 


ments. The milk-feed ratio in May 
was 1.27 as compared with 1.30 a 
jear (‘arlier; while the butterfat-feed 
ratios were 23.1 and 24.7 respectfully. 
However, it is likely that milk-feed 
ratios will be more favorable than last 
year throughout most of 1944, while 
butterfat-feod ratios will become more 
favorable during the last hall of 1944. 

New dairy production payments 
announced by the War Food Adminis- 
tration reduce milk payments 15 cents 
per cwt. and butterfat 2 cents per 
pound during most of the summer. 
The May- August rates are 35 to 65 
cents for whole milk and 6 cents for 
butterfat. But from September 1944 
through March 1945 payments will be 
increased 25 cents per hundredweight 
on milk and 4 cents per pound on 
butterfat. 

Under WFA authorization increas- 
ing sales quotas of fluid cream, fluid 
milk byproducts, and ice cream during 
May and June, civilians will get more 
of these products. The measures were 
designed to facilitate full utilization of 
anticipated larger-than-usual seasonal 
increases in milk production. 

Civilian supplies of butter and 
American cheese were expected to be 
larger during May and June of this 
year than a year earlier and also larger 
than in the first quarter of 1944. 
Allocations were 120 million pounds of 
cheese, as compared with 90 million 
pounds in the first quarter, and 432 
million pounds of butter, as compared 
with 410 million pounds in the first 
quarter. Evaporated and condensed 
milk allocations remain unchanged. 

Total production of manufactured 
dairy products, milk equivalent basis, 
made a greater percentage increase 
from February to March this year than 
at any time since 1926. This was a 
result of more-than-seasonal increase 
in milk production in that period, plus 
limitations on fluid milk and cream 
sales which prevented the usual sea- 
sonal increase in sales of those prod- 
ucts. 
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Indc\ Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 

[1910-14=100] 


Year and 
month 

Puces 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 
paid, 
Intel esl 
and (axes 

Pauty 
ratio ^ 

1943 




Januaiy 

181 

157 

115 

Fcbiuaiy - 

184 

169 

116 

March 

192 

160 

120 

Apnl 

197 

162 

122 

May 

194 

168 

119 

June 

193 

164 

119 

July 

193 

105 

117 

August 

192 

1()5 

116 

September — 

193 

165 

117 

October 

194 

160 

117 

November 

194 

167 

116 

December 

196 

109 

116 

1944 




lanuaiy 

190 

169 

116 

February 

193 

170 

116 

Maich 

196 

170 

116 

April 

190 

170 

116 

May 

194 

170 

114 


1 Ratio of prices te<^ived to pi ico'i paid, interest, 
and taxes 


POULTRY AND EGGS 

E gg production in the first third of 
1944 was 9 percent larger than the 
previous record of a year ago, and 50 
percent above the lO-yeai* average. 
The seasonal peak has passed and a 
continuing decline has started which 
will culminate in the seasonal low 
point in November. The late u inter 
and early .spring rate of culling of lay- 
ing flocks was unusually low, bul a 
considerable increase over last year is 
expected by early summer. 

Increasaes are anticipated in egg 
prices during the simmier-fall period 
tliis year over the same period Iasi 
year. The War Food Administration 
lias authorized its agents buying cur- 
rent-receipt eggs to pay 27 cents per 
dozen instead of 26 cents as formerly 
provided. 

Supplies of both poultry and eggs 
have been at record levels thus far in 
1944. Farm prices for chickens in 
mid- May were 24.4 cents per pound 
live weight, compared vdth 24.7 cents 


a year ago. Average food costs in 
farm poultry rations on May 15 were 
13 percent more than on May 15, 19^13, 
There wore 104,870,000 chicks and 
young chickens of this year’s haloinng 
on farms May 1, ai)oiit I'/i p(‘re(*nt 
Jess than a year oarli(u- l)ul. 33 i)crcenl 
above Uic lO-ycar average. Indica- 
tions are, however, tluil/ there will he a 
much smaller hatch for Hock replace- 
ment ])iirpo&es in the May-July i>erio(l 
tins year than last. 

LIVESTOCK 

H eavy receipts of hogs for slantih- 
ter in late April caused hog prices 
of support- weight rang(‘ lo drop to 
support levels at most mark(‘t. Largo 
daily carryovers of iinsold hogs at 
principal markets wen* common with 
a weak demand for hogs al support 
prices. Consecpionlly carryovers w(T(‘ 
made up of hogs in the su})port 
price rang(‘ so that sows and butcher 
hogs lighter than or heavier tlian sup- 
port weights suffered large price dis- 
counts. To remedy thi!«, good and 
choice butcher bogs' weighing 180 to 
200 pounds wore included in the suj)- 
port pri0(‘ ])rograni l)cgiiining May 15. 

Hog prices arc noi likedy to improve 
until most of last fall’s 48 million pig 
crop has been marketed, although the 
freeing of j)ork from ralion ])oinls will 
increase the demand for hogs. Large 
marketings are anticipated through 
September 30, wIkui thf support ])rict‘ 
will be lowered from $13.75 to $12.50 
al Chicago, and will apply to good 
and choice butcher hogs weighing 
200 to 240 pounds (or 180 to 240 if the 
eiuergeiioy support price extcuisioii 
remains in effect that long) instead of 
the 200- to 270-p()und weight range 
su])portcd for the largest part of 1043. 

Mid-May prices for cattle in general 
were at the highest levels of the y<‘ar 
and these prices were at about the 
same level as in 1943 for all but 11n‘ 
low^est grades. Prospect of larger 
cattle slaughter for the rest of this 



year than last makes it unlikely that 
prices for all cattle will average as 
high from now on this year as in ihe 
same period in 1943. 

A 6-perccnt decrease from last year 
in the early spring lamb crop, poor 
development of lambs in California 
(the principal early lamb State), and 
an anticipated smaller total late 
lamb crop than last year will probably 
add up to higher lamb prices this year. 

FATS AND OILS 

P RODUCTION of fats and oils 
reached a now high in ^hc first 
quarter this year principally because 
of record slaughter of hogs and cattle. 

Seasonal decline in production and 
stocks of fats and oils is expected to 
take place till October. Reduced pro- 
duction is likely in l944r-46 because 
of a smaller pig crop this year A 
possible increased European demand 
is another factor pointing to increased 
tightness in United States supplies. 


Abundant lard supplies made pos- 
sible the removal of restrictions on the 
use of lard and rendered pork fat in 
making soap and edible products 
from May 16 through 'Juno 30. 
Lard or rendered pork fat bought 
during this period also may be used 
without restriction in the manufac- 
ture of edible products prior to October 
1 if reported to WFA by July 15. 

A total of 43,273,000 bushels of 
soybeans were crushed during the 3- 
month period January 1 to March 31, 
1944, or more than 15 percent above a 
year earlier. Current stocks are some- 
what lower than at the same time last 
year, but a reduction in the j’ear-end 
carry-over would permit soybean proc- 
essing at a rate at least as high. 

WOOL 

M ill consumption of apparel wool 
increased sharply in the first 
quarter of 1944, halting the downward 
trend which had been in progress since 
early 1943. Consumption from Jan- 


Prices of Farm Products 

[Estimates of average pneeb received by fanners at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State] 



6-year average 

May 

1943 

April 

1944 

May 

1944 

Parity 

price 

May 

1944 

August 

1909-July 

1914 

ITanuary 

1936-De' 

cember 

1939 

dollars— 

0.884 

a 837 

1.228 

1.47 

1.47 

1.60 

—do — 

.642 

.691 

1. 034 

1. 16 

1. 15 

1. 09 

....do — 

.399 

.340 

.612 

.794 

.799 

.078 

— do — 

.813 

.742 

11.827 

1.90 

1.78 

1.38 

-..cents- 

12.4 

ia29 

20.09 

20.24 

19.80 

21.08 

-dollars.. 

.097 

.717 

11.903 

1.37 

1.34 

1.22 

do — 

11.87 

8.87 

12.66 

16.20 

16.10 

20.20 

— do — 

».96 

.964 

1.72 

1.91 

1.93 

3 1.03 

...cents.. 

4,8 

3.66 

7.01 

7.03 

7.74 

8. 16 

.. dollars. - 

.96 

.90 

2.40 

3. 17 

8. 19 

1.63 

do 

<1.81 

1.11 

2.36 

2.20 

2.43 

3 1. 97 

do — 

7.27 

&38 

113.89 

13.00 

12.70 

12.40 

... do 

6.42 

0.66 

112.88 

12.10 

12.10 

9.21 

— do — 

0.76 

7.80 

114.26 

13.20 

13.80 

11.50 

... do 

5.88 

7.79 

1 13.82 

13.60 

13.40 

10.00 

...cents— 

26,3 

29.1 

150.7 

160.9 

60.7 

342.3 

..dollars.. 

i.ao 

1.81 

1 3.04 

13.19 

7 3. 14 

3 2.46 

...cents- 

11.4 

14.9 

24.7 

28.7 

24.4 

1 19.4 

do 

21.6 1 

21.7 

34.2 

27.1 

27.2 

3 30.0 

do — 

18.3 

23.8 1 

142.2 

89.7 

40.6 

31.1 


Wheat (bushels)-. 

Com (brnshel) 

Oats (bushel) 

Rico (bushel) 


Hogs CbundrodwoTght) . . , 


Eggs (dozen) - 


1 Revised. 

> Comparable base price, August 1909-July 1914. 

* Comparable price computed under sec. 3 (b) 
Price Control Act. 

* Comparable base price, August 1919-July 1929. 


B Docs not include dairy production payments since 
April 1944 

8 Adjusted for seasonality. 

1 Preliminary. 
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imn thiough March was at an annual 
rate of 609 million pounds (scoured 
basis) compared with the 1943 record 
consumption of 592 million pounds. 

Only a small quantity of wool from 
tiie 1944 clip had boon appraised for 
purchase by mid-May, The average 
price received by farmers at that time 
was 40. G cents per pound as compared 
with 42.2 cents a year cailier. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
bought 275 million pounds of domestic 
wool between April 25, 1943, and 
April 30, 1944. Sales in that period 
totaled 100 million pounds and unsold 
stocks on April 30 amounted to 175 
million pounds. 

Small sales during the past year 
accent lowered demand for domestic 
wool since foreign wools are obtainable 
for much lower prices while Army 
orders, the principal outlet for domes- 
tic wool, have declined. 

FARM LABOR 

F rom about June 15 through the 
middle of August small grain pro- 
ducers, especially in Kansas, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas, and Montana, are ex- 
pected to be confronted with the prob- 
lem of harvesting a larger crop than 
last year but with a smaller farm work 
force than last season. On the first of 
this May there were 691,000 people 
working on farms in this area com- 
pared to 730,000 on the same date in 
1943. Ordinarily farm employment 
in the grain area increases 15 or 20 
percent from May to the peak harvest 
period. 

To help with the 1943 wheat harvest 
about 3,000 people from drought- 
affected areas of Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma were transported to 
North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana. It is not now possible to deter- 
mine the number of such workers that 
will be available in 1944. Also, nearly 
6,000 soldiers were assigned to work in 
the 1943 harvest of grain but here 
again such help may not be obtainable 
this season. However, there are some 


prospects of using Mexican workers 
and also war j^j-isoners in the grain 
fields. 

Mosl eoinbinoo will w service on 
inaii.v farms Uiis summer and an uuus- 
iially largo number of tlunu will make 
tlie circuit from Toxa-. norlh io llie 
Canadian border II is also expecled 
that combine's Irenn Canada will bo 
working in American grain fields dur- 
ing the coming inonlhs, 

FERl'ILIZKR 

F JORTUJZI'jH supplu's available 
during the summer and fall months 
will bo adequate to supj)ly all the 
needed roquircincnib for increasing 
food produeliou whore fertilizer can be 
used to advantage. Fall application 
of nitrogen and mixed foriilizors on 
grass, hay and forage crops will assure 
early grazing and inore'ased production 
in the spring of 1 945. 

Nitrogen supplies in the form uf 
solutions for uso in mixed fertilizer 
will be adequate to meet the demands 
during the summer and fall mouths. 
The ammonium nitrate available for 
fertilizer uso is now being conditioned 
so that it can be stored and maintained 
in a sat isfaclory physical condition for 
a considerable length of time. Other 
nitrogen materials will be available at 
a rather uniform rale during the sum- 
mer and fall months. This will pro- 
vide adequate supplies of nitrogen to 
meet all the needs for direct aT>plica- 
tiou, and for use in mixed fertilizer for 
the fall needs with increased quantities 
wherever it is practical to bo used for 
increasing production, especially live- 
stock feeds. 

Superphosphate production will be 
at the rate of approximately 8,000,000 
tons (basis 18 percent) by July 1 and 
this will be further increased during 
the fall months depending upon the 
supplies of rock, sulphuric acid and 
labor. 

Potash production for 1944-45 wUl 
be at least 35 percent more than the 
supply available for 1943-44. 
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The fertilizer program has changed 
during the war period from a season- 
able business to a year-round enter- 
prise. In pre-war years the production 
and sale of fertilizers reached a peak 
in March and April of each spring with 
over 50 percent of the total quantities 
being distributed in this short period. 

In order to obtain maximum pro- 
duction of supplies of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash needed for crop 
production, it has been necessary to 
maintain production and distribution of 
material to fertilizer mixers on a year- 
round basis. During the last year the 
movement of fertilizer for spring use 
started to the local dealers and farmers 
in November and December and 
reached a high level in January 
through March with some drop-off in 
April. This spread the delivery over 
a 4 or 5 months period rather than the 
usual short 2 month period. 

FARM MACHINERY 

P RODUCTION of large combines 
and labor-saving haying equip- 
ment was running behind schedule at 
the end of April. 

With no prospect of getting, in time 
for 1944 harvests, the full amounts of 
new equipment which had been sched- 
uled for production — and which had 
been regarded as minimum require- 
ments — growers of wheat and other 
small grains and hay face the necessity 
of relying heavily on custom work. 
This is particularly true in areas where 
hay and small grain acreages are large. 
Custom use of large combines and the 
more expensive typos of haying equip- 
ment would bo necessary even if 
manufacturers were completing their 
production schedules on time. There- 
fore, in addition to using each machine 
on as many fields as possible, farmers 
will again need to take a chance on the 
old machine, reducing the element of 
chance as much as possible through 
advance repair work. 

The production of com pickers also 
was lagging as the last quarter of the 


production year began. However, 
with several months remaining before 
the season of use, this lag w^as not 
regarded as being so serious as delays 
in the production of other harvesting 
machinery. There was still time to 
complete the scheduled production if 
shortages of chain and other com- 
ponent parts as well as manpower in 
the manufacturing plants — problems 
applying to all machinery produc- 
tion — could be sufficiently overcome. 

CONTAINERS 

E ven though food container 
supplies are severely strained, it 
is expected that they can be stretched 
during the present season to keep the 
Nation^s food supplies moving. How- 
ever, there may be interruptions in 
some lines. The dijBBculties are largely 
traceable to the extremely heavy ship- 
ments of food and material to the 
armed forces, with ‘Y-boxes*' requir- 
ing three or four times as much paper- 
board as domestic containers for the 
same amount of food. 

Increased needs for container and 
shipping uses have been responsible 
for a sharp increase in lumber con- 
sumption since 1941 while lumber 
production has been declining. First 
quarter lumber stocks in 1944 were 
approximately 7 billion board feet, as 
contrasted with more than twice that 
amount for the first quarte^ of 1943. 
The 1944 figure may be considered an 
irreducible working minimum and in 
certain lines there is no inventory 
cushion. 

For fruit and vegetable growers the 
tight lumber situation is refiected in 
a shortage of new wooden containers 
for greatly increased 1944 production. 
Other factors accounting for this short- 
age, estimated as varying from 10 to 
25 percent according to area, are 
inadequate labor in the factories of 
hamper and round stave basket manu- 
facturers, and low ceiling prices. With 
a small carry-over from last y^, the 
shortage must be made up largely 
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tlij'‘Ugh ic-iisc of s(conc]haiid coii- 
IfiiJKi' Special freight rales are 
all early in effocl for the shipment of 
s ‘CunrUitind fiuit and vegetable con- 
taipc's in miiiiy icgons. These lower 
COS' - foi r*\ lining second-hand paok- 
aees wil^ nistvo possible the shiiuuent 
of a uv-aln volume of fruits and 
^ 't; t tl>i* , a*> well as othei pen^hable 

010 huts. 

r^'-es aio al-o a seiious pioblem 
bec.tu^c of ihe shortage of suitable 
one'- to store the large spring suiplus 
^1 t Production of cannei 3 casts, 
\ h ell jepresent 25 percent of the 
r ' vl u-r of paperboard, is running 
r-'i d^ial ly behind. The noed to 
' ' I Jo til*' re<^dr‘d coiitaiiici^ tor 
n ' at, paiticularl> pork, is a coinpli- 
rctio; factor. 

’oii’i the allocation of coiitaintr 
nu'tai** niuih than had been hoped 
lor, In 3 shuation for tin and •%leel 
cojL -‘anurs is exiDected to be vorj tuht 
diO'Tig July and Auaust. The out- 
look for papci milk bottles is affect od 
I \ the freezing of production as of the 
li'-t quarter of 1943. This was ihe 
highest attained up to that tiin •, yet 
more are needed. Although an in- 
crease cannot be obtained, an alterna- 
tive is the glass bottle. Needs for 
gli s^ as outlined in the food program 
can l)L supplied, although little m the 
way of surplus is m prospect. The 
Mt uatitUi ill regard to metal and paper 
closiiic^ is similar to that of glass. The 

11 ocas icr butter and lard cartons ap- 
parenth can be met, althoiigli other 
Inns will have to suffer as a result. 

The success of packaging the Na- 
tion s fuod supply depends on the max- 
minm practicable conservaiioii of 
critical cont ainer mat erials. Sah age of 
second-hand containers and their re- 
turn to packers and shippers w’ill go a 
long w’ay tow^ard avoiding much w^aste. 

FRUIT AND NUTS 

O N MAY 1 larger-than-average 
deciduous fruit production w^as 
indicated for this season, and con- 


sidcraiiU larger than last j ear’s 
low production. Kiuorable a](]>le 
prosj'ieets \\('ro evident in ncarl> all 
conimeicial areas. Ver^ little wiiilei 
01 spring iree/o damage oceuii^d lo 
cither tie(‘ oi biuls, and llw‘ bkiuia 
and sot w<‘i(‘ g(‘M{Mall.\ hca\ 3 . 

Late sprlll^l Hosts i educed (‘xcellem 
earlj season peai h |)iosj)ect^ m tiio 
houlhein and liorderiiig tales, but 
in other sections ot the count rv con- 
ditions were general 1\ fa^()rable. Tear 
piospects were good in the Pacific 
(’oast States and other ini])oitaiit 
pcar-producing Si a tc&. Indieal lona 
l>oinl to a bcttcr-tlian-average graoo 
crop but not as good a^- last ^eai in 
California. 

i 'resent prospects infiicit1(‘ good 
crops of California almonds and 
walnuts, and Oiegon tilborts. Soutlioiii 
pecan trees w<‘r(' m good ooiidition 
late in the Spiing, iiidieating a tavoi- 
able crop. 

TRUCK CROPS 

F HI'IHII mavkol eomiucTcial truck 
crop production incroa'-c's over last 
springes crops arc expected to be rather 
general, with only carrots, snap beans, 
lima beaus, and beets showing de- 
creases. 

Indicated 1944 spring product ion, hv 
crops, in tenns of percenlagi*,- of 1043 
and Ihe lO-year (1933 12) average, 
rc'spcctivoly, is as follows: Mggplaiit, 
186 and 147; cantaloups, 147 and 100, 
watenuelons, 101 and lOO; onions, 105 
and 159; honoydew melons, 112 and 
48; lioiioyball molons, 117 and 38, 
cabbage, 119 and 86; lettuce, 121 and 
1?3; tomatoes, 111 and 124; green 
jicppcrs, 143 and 119; green xK'as, 105 
and 82; celery, 122 and 115; spinach 
103 and 120; shallots, 107 and 71, 
cauliflower, 106 and 87; cucumbers, 
116 and 76; asparagus, 103 and 122, 
beets, 89 and 47 ; green lima beans, 93 
and 108; snap beans, 78 and 70; and 
carrots, 65 and 128 percent. 
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A SALUTE TO CROP REPORTERS 

AS PKODUCEKS, dealers, and processors of farm commodities, 
you are the main source of information on production and prices of 
food, fiber, and oil crops, and other wartime products of the farm. 
When reliable information is needed, it is best to get it at its source. 
Thai is why the Department asks you for these reports. That is why 
you have been receiving and answering more requests for information 
than in peacetime. 

The tempo of the war has not only increased the volume of your 
work as a crop, livestock, or price reporter but it also has required 
speedier action. Often the time element involved in obtaining the 
information and filing your report has been of paramount importance. 
Youi* cooperation and fine response to these new demands have been 
important contributions to the war effort. 

The public-spirited manner in which you are performing yom* in- 
creased crop reporting functions, along with your other wartime work, 
is a fine example of service to your country. You have worked longer, 
harder hours at your job of producing, processing, or handling farm 
products. And after a hard day^s work, you have sat down to fill out 
a report in order to provide the Nation, through your Government, 
with the best up-to-date information that was available. 

I take this opportunity to salute you, to express the sincere appre- 
ciation of the Department for the service you perform as a Crop 
Reporter. 

Claude R. Wickaed 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Getting the Facts on the Farm Front 


B ASK' luformation on the Nation’s 
agricultural output, in more de- 
tail than ever before, is a prime 
Cbseiitial in the current national and 
world situation. This bteins from the 
great emphabis that necessarily mubt 
be placed upon this country’s pro- 
duction of food and of other agricul- 
tural commodities necessary to ulti- 
mate victory of the Allies. 

Month-to-month changes in our 
agricultural picture can be portrayed 
accurately and quickly only through 
the wholehearted cooperation and 
interest of the reporters in the ranks 
of producers and handlers of farm 
products. Farmers, merchants, bank- 


ers, warehousemen, processors, and 
otherb supply timely and essential 
information on agricultural produc- 
tion, btocks, prices, marketings and 
related subjects. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the far-reaching im- 
portance and usefulncbs of their com- 
posite reports on the Nation’s agricul- 
tural effort. 

Each year, on an average, about 

600.000 farmers make out such reports 
and return them promptly to the 
state offices of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Something like 

70.000 of these producers make up 
the corps of voluntary crop corre- 
spondents who each month stand ready 
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lo report on cotton and other crops, 
on livestock, and on general agricul- 
tural conditions in their respective 
localities. Another 90,000 or more 
may furnish periodic special reports 
on some major crop or group of crops 
they are engaged in producing, such 
as cotton and commercial fruit. 
Nearly 450,000 farmers report once 
or twice a year regarding the crop 
acreage or livestock numbers on their 
individual farms 

In addition to the farm front, 
country merchants and local dealers 
in farm products, to the number of 
approximately 85,000, report several 
times a year to the Bureau on the 
prices received by farmers for the prod- 
ucts they sell and the prices paid by 
farmerh for articles thoj" buy for family 
living and for production purposes 
No loss important are the 90,000 odd 
establishments— eoiintr} mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses, hatcheries, sugar 
beet factories, dairy product manufac- 
turers, canning plants, and various 
other processors or handlers of agri- 
cultural products— who report regu- 
larly on some phase of their operations. 

Interest in Food More General 

Never before has food been the uni- 
versal topic of conversation and con- 
cern that it is today. Everyone dis- 
plays more than usual awareness of 
the significance of our food supplies, 
and is alert to notice from day to day 
what significant changes are in pros- 
pect. Housewives and workors in 
Tvhatever capacity or occupation - in 
fact all of us in our status as consumers 
— have boon made inionsely food con- 
scious through food lationine and 
changing pomt valuer, Victory gar- 
deT»s, and discus&ions on nutrition and 
diets. There is widespread realization 
that the Nation’s expanded agricultu- 
ral production must be wisely appor- 
tioned to satisfy civilian needs, meet 
the tremendous military requirements, 
contribute to the urgent demands of 
our allies, and aid in providing initial 
relief to liberated populations. 

Adequate, timely and reliable facts 


on actual and prospect ivi‘ agricultural 
piocluction are indispensable to those 
with high responsibility for the Na- 
tion's welfare in this emergency. 
Federal, state and local leaders of agiV 
cultural iirograins an' cbarg(‘d with 
the rosponsibililv ol soUing up and 
attaining wcll-luilaneed goals far alnne 
pejicetime neecN ireneo they nuKl 
have the facts about food, fiber, oils 
ami other farm products in suflicionl 
detail, currently, to roach intelligent 
decisions in guiding their actions. 

Basic Data Widely Used 

National and slate legislators and 
public administrators concerned with 
maintaining the equilibrium of I hr 
agricultural i>lant in the total war 
effort, likewise arc dependent upon 
what the monlh-by-niontli and year- 
by-year facts nweal as a basis for Iheii 
policy and actions. Agricultural ed- 
ucators, analysts, editors, ami exten- 
sion workers must have unqin'st ionably 
sound statistics on the prodnelion and 
supply of farm products, (*urront and 
past, if they are to furnish wise counsel 
on the special agricultural ]>rol)lein 
resulting from the war ecoiioiny. 
Rail and truck carriers, storage estab- 
lishments, processors, and others in 
trades and enteriirisi's whose job it is 
to mov(‘ products from the point of 
production to the point of their use 
require dependable reports on agri 
cultural conditions and prorluetion 
laospecls in some detail, to assure that 
their operations will bo most I'cn- 
nomicully elh'ctc'd. 

This ^^ar-c|niekenod intero, stand the 
widely exteiuh'd mg'ds for basic crop 
and livestock estimates has brought 
about pronounced expansion in both 
the volume and charaettu’ of official 
estimating and reporting services. A 
crop of comparative insignificanec not 
so many years ago ma\ leai> to na- 
tional prominence over a span of a 
very few years. An instance is the 
rise in soy-bean production as a major 
source of much-needed vegetable oils. 
Other crops or ])roducts relatively 
minoticcd before the war suddenly 
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become stragetically important. Back- 
ground information on production and 
location of supplies becomes impera- 
tive as a basis for directing utilization 
to the most essential purposes, or to 
provide for a desirable expansion of 
production. 

Some Crops Reported Oftener 

A number of food crops and prod- 
ucts are particularly adaptable for 
shipment overseas because they repre- 
sent or can be converted into concen- 
trated foodstuffs, and thus conserve 
limited shipping space. For products 
of this type, such as dry beans, dried 
peas, rice, cheese, milk, eggs, and po- 
tatoes, new and more frequent reports 
were needed to gage supplies, their 
availability and their location. Vege- 
table and other agricultural seeds, as 
a group, have naturally assumed a 
tremendous importance in the war- 
time economy. To meet unusual de- 
mands a wide variety of special reports 
has had to be added for some 80 crops 
in this category. For 50 major kinds 
of vegetable seeds alone, upon which 
no information had previously been 
available, periodic reports covering 
acreage, yield, production, and stocks, 
were among the first to be initiated 
to meet primary needs soon after the 
opening of the present European War. 

By and large, most of the newer re- 
ports have represented some extension 
or amplification of official reports al- 
ready well-established. The existing 
program included official estimates of 
acreage, yield, production, and stocks 
of crops, numbers of livestock, pro- 
duction of meat animals and livestock 
products, utilization and price of the 
various products, as well as estimates 
of farm labor, farm wage rates, and 
other items. These widely known re- 
ports, furnishing periodic estimates of 
national and state production and 
supplies of farm products, continue as 
a necessary foundation for newer de- 
velopments. In addition, a consider- 
able demand has arisen for facts on 
the utilization of crops and livestock 
products, and on price levels, trends 
and comparisons. 


In addition to national and state 
requirements, the local adaptation and 
applications of the war food program, 
and other local activities in the 
agricultural war effort, have made 
heavy demands upon the estimating 
services. Among these localized ac- 
tivities are farm labor placement, wage 
considerations, and effective utiliza- 
tion of transportation, storage, and 
other essential facilities or services. 
This has resulted in the need for esti- 
mates of all kinds for producing areas 
smaller than a State. In some cases, 
breaking state data down into esti- 
mates for the major districts or pro- 
ducing areas of the State will satisfy 
the need. But frequently couni/y 
estimates are urgently desired. 

The preparation of reliable estimates 
for these smaller areas usually requires 
reports from many more farmers asking 
much more detailed information as to 
their individual operations. Such 
estimating work is attended with 
somewhat greater statistical difficulties 
than are involved in preparing esti- 
mates for a State as a whole. Fortu- 
nately, a valuable backlog of experi- 
ence and data had been built up 
through several lines of work already 
carried out by the Bureau^s State agri- 
cultural statisticians in 41 field offices. 
One of these activities was concerned 
with the preparation of estimates for 
use in previous special conservation 
programs for certain staple crops. 
Another notable contribution occurred 
as a result of the joint effort and sup- 
port of the official cooperating agencies 
in 33 States over a long period of years. 

County Estimates Invaluable 

County or localized estimates have 
been invaluable in many ways. Among 
the more general are the planning and 
reaching of objectives of a Nation- 
wide character in which each State 
and county have a coordinate inter- 
est. Typical of these are the use of 
the county or localized estimates as a 
basis for gaging the maximum con- 
tribution the farmers in each State 
and county could make to balanced 
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production objectives for tbo country 
as a vliole, and tlicir use in conjunc- 
tion with the aettiue, of county a,oals. 
Those estimates also provide part of 
iho factual foundation upon which 
fither local matters may ho impailially 
coiisidored and acted upon sucli as, 
setiiiig ({uotaa for farm machinery, 
building materials, or labor. 

As wai-iimc demands liavo made it 
necessary to obtain additional de- 
tailed information, it has been son lit 
at the source. More inquiries have 
been sent to producers and handlers 
of farm products. These had been 
proved by long experience to be the 


dcpcndahl(‘ source of relialdc informa- 
tion. And the rejiorters ros])ondcd. 
They are filling out survey blanks after 
longer-tlian-iisual days of harder work 
than ever before. They fool it to be 
their duty to produce tlu' food and 
suiiplies, and to perform (he ess(‘ntial 
services recjuosicd hv (hixermuent 
But it is patriotic service h(\Yond (he 
call of duty when they furnish the 
facts in advUtion to the food, fibei, 
and fats. 

Pauu L. Koi nk,, Ileuil 
Divif^ion of Ague ultuial 
Bineav oj Agi icultutal Fj(onomics 


What’s Happened to Feed and Livestock? 


C HANGES in the output of live- 
stock products during the war 
have roughly paralleled changes in 
livestock-feed price relationships. Vari- 
ations in the price ratios, in turn, have 
grown out of changes in the supply 
of feed and the demand for livestock 
products and out of governmental 
action affecting prices. 

Four general periods are worth ex- 
amination from this point of view: 

(1) From 1937 until September 1939; 

(2) September 1939 until April 1941; 

(3) April 1941 until April 1943; (4) 
April 1943 until the present. The 
first of these periods is characterized 
by recovery from the drought wdtli 
increasing production and accumula- 
tion of reserve stocks of feed, and slow 
increases in livestock production. The 
second is characterized by an un- 
certain and declining market for live- 
stock products. The third period is 
characterized by strong demand, a 
rapid increase in feed production and 
a much more rapid increase in live- 
stock production; the fourth, by ad- 
justment in prices and an effort to 
balance output of the various classes 
of livestock products with dwindling 
feed supplies. 

Following the droughts of 1934 and 
1936, feed grain supplies in 1937 were 


smaJl aiul liv(‘stock price's wore quite 
low in relation to fooil prices. CVop 
yields per aero in 1037 wore the best 
in nearly a decade, and near the end 
of the year Iho livestock-fo('d ratios 
generally became favorable to the 
output of more livestock products 

The livastock-feod price ratios re- 
mained favorable, for the most part, 
through 1938 and 1939 and the pro- 
duction of nearly all classes of live- 
stock products increased. Milk pro- 
duction and the pig crop set now 
records. 

Hept ember 1, 1939, when Hitler in- 
vaded Poland, the outlook for farm 
markets was confused An outlook 
statement commented, “Of all farm 
products, hogs are the only one for 
which a significant expansion in the 
export outlet is probable for 1939 10 
as a result of the Euroix'an war.” 
The carryover of corn October 1 , w^as 
the largest, by far, in a decade and 
a half. 

Near the end of 1939 the hog-coni 
ratio began a downward plunge owing 
to a drop in hog prices that carried the 
farm price to less than $5.00 per 100 
pounds and made hog production un- 
attractive throughout the next year. 
The total pig crop in 1940 was dowm 
8 percent from the crop in 1939; and in 
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December 1940, farmers reported that 
they intended to reduce the 1941 spring 
pig crop by 14 percent from the spring 
crop of 1940. Export markets — even 
for pork products — were virtually shut 
off in 19^0 as a rosull of the war. 

Largo 1941 Pig Crop Asked 

On December 26, 1940, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture announced that, 
with increased consumer purchasing 
power because of the defense program, 
a 1941 spring pig crop about the size of 
the 1940 crop seemed desirable. More- 
over, he recomnionded increased mar- 
ketings of cattle The statement said 
in part : 

^‘With prospects for higher hog 
prices in 1941 and 1942, farmers * 
should consider holding back or pur- 
chasing more breed sows and gilts. 

“A near-record supply of feed for 
livestock is on farms and in storage 
and in most areas farmers have suffici- 
ent corn supplies for maintaining the 
number of pigs raised in 1941 at the 
1940 level. The 475 million bushels of 
corn in the Ever-Normal granary is 
equal to about one-fifth of a normal 
year’s crop. 

considerable part of this corn is 
owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. To help stabilize livestock 
production * * * the CCC will 
sell corn in steel bins or country eleva- 
tors at about 65 cents per bushel at the 
point of storage * 

By January 1941 the hog-corn ratio 
was again favorable to greater produc- 
tion of hogs. Farmers reduced the 
number of sows bred only 6 percent 
instead of the intended 14 percent ; and 
thanks to more pigs saved per litter, the 
spring pig crop was down only 1 per- 
cent from that of the previous spring. 

In March 1941 Congress passed the 
Lend-Lease Act, which included farm 
products among items that could be 
transferred to countries whose defense 
we deemed necessary to our own de- 
fense. On April 3, 1941, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced a 
program for increased production of 


pork and lard, dairy and poultry 
products. It reported plans to sup- 
poit prices, through June 30, 1943, on 
the basis of prices at Chicago, at 
approximately the following levels: 
Hogs, $9 per 100 pounds; butter, 31 
cents a pound; chickens, 15 cents a 
pound; eggs, 22 cents a dozen. 

In a radio talk April 19, the Socro- 
tar) of Agriculture said in part: “Tins 
is a program to provide an abundance 
of food for our own people, ]ust as 
much as it is a program to produce for 
Great Britain. 

“Specifically, our food plan means 
converting the feed supplies in the 
Ever-Normal Granary into food sup- 
plies. After the droughts of 1934 and 
1936 burned up over two billion bush- 
els of corn =»■ * * we decided it 

would be a good thing to store up 
reserves against any emergency. 

Having them, it is easy to raise more 
livestock and more poultry * * 

“Great Britain needs pork, dairy 
products, poultry products, and other 
foods. She does not need and is not 
likely to need very much of our cot- 
ton, wheat, or tobacco for some time 
to come. Our stocks of these commod- 
ities are large. **<'**• It seems the 
part of common sense to grow more 
of the things we need; less of the 
things we don’t need.” 

1940 Corn Carryover Large 

The carryover of corn on October 1, 

1940, was 688 million bushels — 80 per- 
cent above the.gTeatest volume reached 
in any year from 1926 through 1938. 
And on January 1, 1941, the supply of 
corn and oats per animal on farms was 
nearly 16 percent greater than it had 
been in any year from 1927 through 
1937. 

In response to increased defense 
production, rising incomes, and some 
gain in shipments overseas, prices of 
livestock products rose sharply during 

1941. Feed prices, on the other hand, 
advanced less rapidly — ^reflecting the 
large stocks accumulated and the 
policy of releasing government-owned 
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grain for feed at moderate prices. 
The milk-feed price ratio failed to take 
its usual seasonal downturn in April, 
May, and June of 1941 — in fact, it 
started upward in April and remained 
favorable throughout the rest of 1941 
and in 1942. From May 1941 until 
October 1942 the hog-corn price ratio 
climbed, with few intcrrupl.ioins, to 
roach the highest point .since 1926. 
The egg-feed price ratio, counter to 
the usual seasonal trend, was climbing 
by mid- April of 1941, and was gener- 
ally favorable through 1942. 

Abundant feed and favorable price 
ratios, backed up by price floors and 
appeals for increased production, 
brought a succession of new record 
highs in output of livestock products. 
Egg production, compared with a year 
earlier, was up 6 percent in 1941 and 
another 16 percent in 1942. Milk 
production was up 6 percent in 1941 
and another 3 percent in 1942. The 

1941 fall pig crop was up 17 percent 
from that of the previous fall; the 

1942 spring crop up 24 percent, the 
1942 fall crop up another 23 percent. 

Feed-Grain Output Lagged 

Production of feed grains did not 
increase as fast as the production of 
livestock. The carryover of corn 
dropped from the peak of 688 million 
bushels on October 1, 1940, to 646 
million on October 1, 1941, and to 492 
million on October 1, 1942. Despite 
the all-time record com crop of 1942, 
the carryover on October 1, 1943, was 
down to 373 million bushels. By New 
Year’s day of 1942, the number of 
grain-consuming animals on farms was 
only 2 percent below the pre-war 
record set in 1923. By January 1, 
1943, the number was 9 percent above 
that record, and by January 1,1944, it 
was 17 percent above the pre-war 
record. The supply of com and oats 
(carryover plus current year’s produc- 
tion) reached a wartime high of 0.52 
ton per animal on January 1, 1941, 
and again in 1942. After that it 
dropped off to 0.60 on January 1, 1943, 
and to 0.40 on January 1, 1944. 

Continued inoreases in livestock 


production were posbihlo not only be- 
cause farm animals ate up the feed 
grain reserves stored up at the begin- 
ning of the war plus the record crops 
of 1942 and 1943, but also because of 
the other feedstufT.s available. Pas- 
tures and range lan<l wore in unusually 
goo<l condition; product.ion of high- 
protein su])pIein(Mits such as soybean, 
and peanut cake and meal was in- 
creasing. Moreover, in the year be- 
ginning October 1942, fanners fed 426 
million bushels of wheat to livestock 
as compared with a range of 80 to 180 
million between 1930 and 1941. To 
bolster domestic feed supplies, the 
United States imported 123 million 
bushels of wheat, 29 million of oats, and 
17 million of barley from Canada be- 
tween August 1 , 1943 and April 6,1944. 

Farm Livestock Prices High 

On April 10, 1943, the War Food 
Administration made an announce- 
ment which said among other things 
that; “Current prices for livestock are 
above the levels reflecting a proper 
relationship to the existing wholesale 
meat ceilings. * ^ 

“In view of the present feed pros- 
pects, hog producers arc advised not 
to increase breeding for 1943 Fall 
farrowings by more than 16 percent 
above the 1942 level. * * * An 
increase of only 6 percent * * * 
would * ♦ * meet the overall 
goal of 15 percent increase [spring and 
fall pig crops combined] in 1943 over 
1942. 

“The Office of Price Administration 
is adjusting its [corn price) ceilings in 
the surplus producing area to allow 
the maximum seasonal price at this 
time in order to encourage the imme- 
diate resumption of the movement of 
corn through trade channels. * * 

In the 2 years from April 1941 to 
April 1943, much had happened. 
Price floors had been progressively 
raised. Goals called for successive 
increases in output of livestock prod- 
ucts. Production of milk and eggs 
had climbed to new records. Although 
milk production in 1942 was short of 
the goal, egg production exceeded the 





goal and both milk and eggs 'sot now 
records. Hogs were fed longer, to 
heavier weights; beef cattle numbers 
bteadily increased. In brief, live- 
weight production of meat animals on 
farms was ribing rapidly but market- 
ings were short of the goals. 

As long as German bubmarincs 
roamed freely in the Atlantic and until 
shipbuilding ovei-took sinkings, Brit- 
ain, to survive, had to get as much 
energy food as possible packed into 
as little space as possible. Hence the 
emphasis on pork and lard, powdered 
milk, and powdered eggs. 

1943 Emphasis Shifted to Feed 

Bui by 1943 tho sil nation had 
changed. It was becoming more im- 
portant to conserve shrinking feed 
supplies than lo attempt any further 
increase in output of concentrated 
foods to save shipping. 

Feed-livestock price ratios generally 
remained favorable during most of 
1943, until Government-owned stocks 
of com and wheat for feed, whicli had 
been used to hold down feed prices, 
were nearly exhausted toward the end 
of the year. lilgg production in 1943 
was up 12 percent from 1942 — over- 
shooting the goal by 4 percent. Meat 
output, although 8 percent above the 
f>reoeding year, was still 10 percent 
short of the 1943 goal. And milk 
I'roduction, under the impact of local 
feed and labor shortages, was slightly 
lower thaTi in 1942 and 3 percent below 
the 1913 goal, ill spite of the fact (hat 
tho milk-fe<*(l and biittcrfal-feed price 
ratios wore faxorahlo most of the year. 
Livestock numbers on farms January 
1 , 1 944, reached a now record high. 

Thoic were ])lcnty of livestock on 
farms in 1943 but they stayed there 
instotid of coming to market — until the 
flooa of hogs came in at the end of the 
year; and when the hogs came in they 
weighed 10 percent more than the 
a^^erage marketed in 1935-39. It was 
more profitable to feed corn to hogs in 
the Corn Belt than to sell it to dairy- 
men in other i)arts of the country. 

In the latter part of 1943, varioii'* 


steps were taken to retard hog produc- 
tion — and it was announced that the 
floor price for hogs would be lower 
after September 30, 1944, when tho 
current commitments expired. By 
November 1943, the hog-com ratio 
was below the 20-year aveiage for the 
first time in nearly 3 years. In 
December, the corn ceiling was in- 
creased; and in December, farmers 
planned to reduce the spring pig crop 
by 16 percent (the goal was a 15- 
perceiit reduction) . Hogs came in 
vith a rush that glutted the markets 
tcinjiorarily and taxed slaughter capac- 
ity for most of the winter. 

The egg-feed price ratio also became 
unfavorable in the latter part of 1943 
The 1944 goal called for a 2-percent 
increase in egg production — and actual 
production in the first quarter of the 
year was running 9 percent ahead of a 
year earlier, because of the open vdnter 
and the record number of chickens 
raised in 1943. Production iu April, 
however, was onl}" 4 percent above 
production a year earlier and output 
iu the latter part of the year is ex- 
pected to fall below 1943 levels. 

By August 1943 the butterfat-feed 
price ratio had dropped below the 
20-ycar average, and in September the 
milk-feed price ratio was very slightly 
below. The dairy production pay- 
ments initiaiod in October 1943 pulled 
the milk-feed ratio back up above tho 
long-time average, and increased the 
butterfat-feed ratio although it re- 
mained below the 20-year average. 

1941 Feed- Grain Carryover Small 

The volume of grain fed in the 
October-December quarter of 1943 
was greater than the volume fed a year 
ea rlier. In the January- March quarter 
of 1944 it had finally dropped below 
the volume fed a 3 ^ear earlier. Pros- 
pects are that the carryover next Oc- 
tober 1 will be the low’est since 1937, 
in spite of the fact the 1942 com crop 
was the largest and the 1943 crop w as 
the second largest in history; and also 
in spite of the fact that the number of 
cattle on feed in the Corn Belt April 1 
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wafa the smallest in 6 years mar- 
ketings of hogs, cattle, and calves in 
the first 4 months of 1944 were the 
largest on record for the period. The 
bccf-steer-corn price ratio at Chicago 
dropped below the 20-yoar average in 
December 1943 and was still below in 
mid-April. 

To summarize, demand for livestock 
products was weak from the outbri'ak 
of war in Europe until the spring of 
1941, when it was strengthened by 
the Lend-Lease Act and greater con- 
sumption as a result of increasing 
defense production. Feed supplies 
were exceptionally large at the start 
of the war, but despite record crops 
after 1941 livestock production rapidly 
outran feed supplies. 

The first price supports were an- 
nounced April 3, 1941, along with a 
call for increased livestock production, 
and prices remained favorable to live- 
stock producers until the latter part 
of 1943. Production of meat animals, 
milk, and poultry products increased 
to new records. But dairy product 
prices in 1943 were not high enough 
to compete with hog prices and beef 

More Milk Goes 

A QUARTER of a million dairj far- 
mers have switched from selling 
farm-separated cream to soiling whole 
milk since the pre-war years 1935-39. 
Farm sales of whole milk at wholesale 
increased from about 40 billion pounds 
in 1935-39 to more than 60 billion 
pounds in 1943. In the same period 
the milk equivalent of farm-separated 
cream sales dropped from 32 to 31 
billion pounds. The increase in whole 
milk sales far outstripped the total gain 
in farm milk production during this 
period. The additional milk brought 
into the market for whole milk since 
1935 is about equal to the entire farm 
marketings of whole milk at wholesale 
twenty years ago. 

War needs, and price relationships 
resulting from them, have been respon- 
sible for accelerating a swing toward 
using our milk supply more fully. 


cal lie prices in obtaining food, and 
milk production declined. Adjust- 
nionts 111 price rolalionshi])s and re- 
lated ini‘asuro.s in the latter part of 
1913 and early 194*1 made the dairy- 
feed price ratios more faAorable in 
relation to the olluu’s, and halted the 
decline in iuilk production. 

Wo have used up the largo feed 
grain reserves aceuiuulat.ed at the 
start of the war, we have fed far more 
wheat than usual, and we have im- 
ported grain from Canada. But we 
cannot hope to maintain our numbers 
of grain-consuming livestock much 
longer at a level 17 pcTcent above the 
pre-war record. Goals for 1944 call 
for all-out crop production— and in 
order to make the most efficient use 
of available feed they call for a 2- 
percent increase in egg production 
(compared with 1943) a 2-perccnt in- 
crease in milk production and a re- 
duction in meat animal numbers 
through increased slaughter. Present 
trends are in the direction of those 
goals. 

Fean KLIN Thackbby 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

to Market Whole 

Output of uiaiuifactnred dairy prod- 
ucts utilizing whole milk — including 
cheese, evaporated milk and dried 
skim milk— increased greatly from the 
1935-39 average to 1943. Conbiimt)- 
tion of fluid milk and cream increased 
by 10 billion pounds during the same 
period, res])(mdiug to increased con- 
sumer incomes. From th(‘ 1035-39 
period to 1942 whole milk marketings 
increased faster than production of 
whole milk j^roducts. Consequently, 
more skim milk became available in 
dairy plants. The amount of skim 
milk used for skim milk products rose 
from 7.8 billion pounds annually dur- 
ing 1935-39 to 11.3 billion pounds in 
1942. In 1943 only 9.0 billion pounds 
were used for skim milk products be- 
cause milk used in whole milk products 
increased faster than whole milk de- 
liveries. 
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A large parL of the adchUonal ^shole 
milk came from larger production on 
farms already belling whole milk. 
But war needs also reached uito the 
lo^crvoir of 'kim milk being fed to 
live^tock or vvaslod. Maiij taiuiors 
^\ho ioiincrly were separating milk 
and then selling the cream and feeding 
the skim milk to livestock, are uo^v 
sending whole milk to market This 
shift hab been an important ^^al 
adjustment by the dairy indiisUy. 
[t IS possible that bome shift back 
may come at the end of the war even 
though the gains in marketing \vliole 
milk will not all be lost. The fact-* 
about the increasing sales of “\\holo 
milk so far shed some light on probable 
])ost-war developments. Much de- 
pends on the development of a demand 
tor nonfat milk solids comparable to 
that for butter. 

Skim IVlUk Product Demand 

Condensed skim milk and cottage 
cheese production and consumption 
m the United States have increased 
steadily during the past decade 
Cabcin production also increased 
□•regularly until curtailed by the 
demand for food products from skim 
milk. However, production of dried 
hkim milk (nonfat dry milk ‘•olids) has 
increased most sharply, and accounts 
for most ot the increased skim milk use. 

Domestic consumption of dried 
skim milk for human food has in- 
creased continuously since 1935. 
HuTxian food uses took 199 million 
pounds of dried skim milk in 1935, 
increasing to over 300 million pounds 
111 1942. Consumption of animal f<‘od 
dried skim milk ranged between 110 
and 158 million pounds aiinualh dur- 
ing 1935-41, but fell to GO million 
pounds in 1942. 

The baking industry has been the 
principal user of dried milk. From 
1 929 to 1939 the quantity of pov dered 
milk used by bakers more than 
doubled, increasing from 73 million 
pounds to 169 million pounds (includ- 
ing possibly 6 to 10 million pounds of 
dried whole milk). Milk ►solids are 
used in amounts up to 3 to 6 percent 


of the amount of flour in some bread. 
General use of the latter amount by 
commercial bakcro would create a 
demand for more than 500 mdlion 
pounds of dried skim milk annually — a 
quantity more than twice as laige as 
the 238 million pounds consumed 
annually b> all users during 1935-39 

111 early 1943 Food Distribution 
Order 1 required bakers to use from 3 
to 4 percent of milk or skim milrc 
solids in bread. But it was impossiijl ^ 
to maintain sufficient civilian siipplu- 
foi even the 3-pcrcent level of usage 
and at present the minimum requiie- 
luenl for milk solids content of bread 
has been removed. The baking i i- 
dustrj^ wdll undoubtcdlj" consume new 
record amounts of dried akim milk 
when present restrictions can be cased 
or removed. 

Household uses have never taken 
important quantities of didcd skim 
milk. One of the outstanding chal- 
lenges to the dairy industry for the 
postwar period is bo develop a market 
in this field. In the last few years 
some skim milk powder has been 
placed on the market in consumer 
packages, and it is probable that this 
outlet would have been extensively 
tested already if the war had not inter- 
\ ened. More extensive home use will 
probably depend on changes in food 
preparation habits as well as on availa- 
bility of skim milk powder in conven- 
ient form at low cost. 

Cream to Whole Milk Sales 

The largest percentage increase of 
dried skim milk production since the 
pre-w'ar period was in the West North 
Central States, where the 1942 pro- 
duction of 103 million pounds was 280 
l^erccnt of the 1935-39 average. 
Wholesale sales of whole milk by farm- 
ers increased from an average of 2.9 
billion pounds to 6.1 billion pounds 
while the milk equivalent of farm- 
separated cream sales increased from 
an average of 18.0 billion pounds dur- 
ing the pre-war years (1935-39) to 
19.1 billion pounds in 1943. If the 
same percentage increase had occurred 
in both milk and cream sales, the latter 



would have amounted to 21.7 billion 
pounds. Thus, producers of nearly 3 
billion pounds of milk appear to have 
shifted from marketing farm-separated 
cream to marketing whole milk in this 
region. 

In the East North Central States, 
1942 production of dried skim milk 
was 273 million pounds, an increase of 
187 percent over the 1935-39 average. 
Wholesale sales of whole milk by farm- 
ers increased from 16.0 billion pounds 
to 24.8 billion pounds, while the milk 
equivalent of farm-separated cream 
sales declined from 7.1 billion pounds 
to 4.1 billion pounds. Producers of 
nearly 5 billion pounds of milk appear 
to have shifted from marketing farm- 
separated cream to marketing whole 
milk in this region. 

Outside of the North Central States 
this sort of shifting appears to have 
involved about 3 billion pounds of milk 
while there was a 30 percent increase 
in the production of dried skim milk. 

The significance of the shift from 
cream to milk sales is twofold: (1) 
It is a result of the increased value of 


the nonfat solids in milk because of 
the war food program ; and (2) it is a 
result of providing facilities for utiliz- 
ing skim milk for manufactured dairy 
products in areas whore facilities of 
that sort had not been available. In 
the East North CtMil.ral States, a large 
proportion of the j)ro(lucors of farm 
separated cream have had access to 
alternative whole milk markets for 
many years. Tluw were free to change 
their method of market. ing as relative 
prices favored selling whole milk, or 
skimming it and then feeding skim 
milk. In the West North Central 
States, however, dairy plants for pro- 
ducing whole and skim milk products 
were accessible to relatively few dairy- 
men. Had there been more plants, 
there probably would have been more 
w1k)1o milk marketed in this region. 
New Skim Milk Outlets 

Total production of dried skim milk 
during the 1935-39 period averaged 
375 million pounds annually. In 1942 
it was 627 million pounds, dropping to 
478 million pounds in 1943 because 
supplies of skim milk declined. The 
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peak United Folates production of dried 
,'kmi niiJk in 1942 look over 2 billion 
pounds more skim milk tlian during 
1 935-39. The demand for dried skim 
milk led to (he construction of many 
now dairy plants beginning in 1941, as 
well as the addition of milk drying 
equipment to many existing plants 
that pre\iously bought only farm 
separated cream. Thus, whole milk 
outlets were provided for thousands of 
fanners who formerly had no choice but 
to feed their skim milk to hogs or 
waste it. 

Hiroiighout the United States, dried 
‘^kim milk production was reported by 
an average of 429 plants each year 
during 1936-40 and by 492 plants in 
1942. In the West North Central 
States the number of plants increased 
from about 50 during the pre-war 
vears to about 60 in 1941, and to 84 in 
1942. A study of drying capacity as 
of January 1, 1943, showed that, al- 
lowing for seasonal variation in sup- 
plies, about 1,200 million pounds of 
dried skim milk could be produced 
annually. However, many dairy 
plants that formerly dried some skim 
milk have recently used their entire 
milk supplies for whole milk products, 
and a conisidorable part of the increased 
production has come from new plants. 

During 1943, the War Food Ad- 
ministration helped to obtain priorities 
for constructing 107 roller process milk 
drying plants and 26 spray process 
plants. Of these, 47 roller plants and 
15 spray plants actually wei*o built 


and put into operation, mostly in the 
latter half of 1943. It is expected that 
the remainder of the plants for which 
priorities were obtained last year will 
be put into operation this year. In 
addition, priorities recently have been 
granted for an additional number of 
plants and some of these also may be- 
gin production this year 

Post-War Possibilities 

Following the Tvar, there is likely to 
be a larger demand for whole milk. 
The trends in production of whole and 
skim milk products were upward before 
tlie war. Consumption of dried skim 
milk for human food especially was in- 
creasing sharply. Civilian consump- 
tion trends were largely reversed bj- 
war needs, which limited civilian 
supplies. But there is undoubtedly 
an undercurrent of demand at a level 
much above the 1935-39 average. 
Consequently, whole milk sales are 
likely to continue high, with sales of 
farm-separated cream continuing to 
decline. 

If there should be a post-war decline 
in demand for whole milk, there will be 
strong competition between the newly 
established and the older whole milk 
areas. This may cause declining 
returns for the nonfat solids of milk, 
with increased sales of farm-separated 
cream in areas where it would be 
relatively advantageous to feed skim 
milk to livestock. 

Louis F. Herrmann 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Farms for Soldiers and War Workers 


I NQUIKIKS from veterans, service- 
men, and industrial workers who 
want to farm now or after the war are 
being received daily by Government 
agencies, by farmers and others. 
Inquiries come from many who want 
to return to farming, from those 
located on poor land or in overcrowded 
rural areas, and from urban residents. 
Judging from the number of inquiries 


and iutere&t displayed, it is likely that 
the demand for farms after the war will 
exceed the available opportunities to 
farm. Since the beginning of the war 
about 4 million farm people have gone 
into the armed services and into indus- 
trial and other nonfarm work . Already 
several thousand men are being re- 
leased monthly from the armed forces 
and returning to other work. 
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People interested in taking up farm- 
ing are doing more than just writing 
letters. Many urban workers who 
know little about fanning are buying 
land, some of it poor land for farming. 
A recent Associated Press article tells 
a story that can be duplicated in 
several areas: “Scores of war 'workers 
arc purchasing sight unseen, woithlcss 
northern Michigan land which will 
never be suitable for agriculture from 
land speculators. War workers pay 
three and four hundred dollars down 
on a piece of land they have nev^er 
seen * * * when they finally see the 
land they find 40 acres of blow sand 
worth considerably less than the down 
payment.” The public has a respon- 
sibility in holding to a minimum such 
spurious land sales activity since it 
will be called on to furnish relief to 
settlers on such land when they get 
into difficulty. 

On the other hand, many farmers 
at home are buying farms. Some are 
buying for their sons on the farm — or 
in service. Or, they buy land to 
increase their O'wn farm acreage. 
People also are putting money into 
land as an investment. Others are 
buying a place for security and a home 
for retirement. 

Land Values Rising 

Such land buying has affected the 
farm land market during the past year. 
The number of voluntary sales of 
farms in 1943 was higher than in any 
other year on record — even higher 
than in 1919. This boom in land 
has caused the Secretary of Agriculture 
to caution “* * the fever of 

rural land inflation has not only set in 
but has reached a point of danger in 
many important agricultural areas.” 

It is important that a land boom be 
prevented. Many of the veterans, 
war workers, and farmers who failed 
after the last war did so because they 
paid too much for their land. Many 
who did not have farms bought during 
the boom, then demand for farm prod- 
ucts fell off rapidly after the war needs 
■were filled. Prices dropped consider- 
ably at first and later fell to low levels 


during the depression of the 1930’s. 
There were also other reasons for 
failure, such as: (a) Selection of poor 
land, (6) too little knowledge of farm- 
ing, (r) trying to pay for farms in too 
short a time, (d) too few acres of till- 
able laud, and (c) lack of sufficient 
equipment and improvements. By 
proper action now nian> people can 
be prevented from making these same 
mistakes again. 

Wartime Crop Expansion 

During this war the acreage of land 
in harvested crops increased from about 
321 million acres in 1939 to 351 million 
acres in 1943. Just as in the first 
World War there has been an increase 
in total harvested crop acreage. 
Actually farmers are producing more 
food on about the same acreage they 
did in 1918, but with less labor. And, 
in the years ahead they are going to 
become more efficient. Recently it 
has been estimated that through adop- 
tion of improved practices, farm pro- 
duction could be increased 10 to 12 or 
more percent in a few years without 
increasing cropland acreage. 

If demand for farm products falls off 
after the present war similar to that 
following World War I, all of the 30,- 
000,000 acre increase may not be 
needed in crop production for some 
time. After the last war it was not 
until 1929 that total harvested crop 
acreage reached a point as high as the 
expanded wartime acreage of 1919, 
This incrcascil acreage came about in 
the main from the dcv<4o])mciit of new 
land, chiefly in the Western States. 
The factors hero mentioned and others 
will directly influence the number of 
opportunities on the land. 

Opportunities on Existing Farms 

Although crop acreage for peace may 
not be as high as for war, some farm 
openings occur every year. Many 
former farm men who aro now in serv- 
ice or in war industry can obtain farms 
by taking over their homo farms or 
can get employment on them. Many 
others, however, will want to remain 
in or go into industry or other nonfann 
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wolk, if iol)b arc available. If taim- 
iiig remains profitable and rotiremout 
of older farirwTS is at a rate usually 
pn vailing in such periods, there will bo 
a considerable number of farms be- 
cc'iniug available for sale or rent to 
new operators in Ihe first few >earb 
alici Ihe war. Estimates vary as to 
Llie possible number of retireinonls of 
elderl.v farnuTs which may bo expected 
at the clOr>o of the war. They range 
Irom 100,000 full-time farms with in- 
comes of $600 or above, to 300,000 
lainis of all sizes and types operated 
by owners and full tenants. 

Improvement of many existing 
farms could be accomplished in seveial 
areas by clearing some suitable tarm 
land, draining some of the bettor wot 
land, and adopting good farm ])rac- 
tices, such as liming, fertilizing, and 
‘•eeiling pastures. Many farms now 
loo small could provide full-time ]>rofii- 
able oj^erator jobs for the>se type of 
improvement. To accomplish this, 
part icularly tli(‘ land development type 
of work, will require considerable 
credit, equipment, and technical aid. 
Improvement of this type would bo 
chi(‘fly replacement and maintenance 
of land in existing farms and not a 
major expansion in either the number 
of farms or in commercial agricultuial 
l)rodiiction. 

Development of Now Land 

New land farms could also be devel- 
oped as n(*ed(‘d. However, most new 
land farms reejiure considerable time 
and heavy costs for development, h'or 
these rciiMins such lanils cannot be 
consid<‘red as providing extensive farm 
upporluiiities immediately. Irrigation 
ihainage, and clearing of certain areah 
and return of some military lands to 
their pre-war acri cultural use are also 
sources of now farms. The develop- 
ment of th(‘s<‘ lands depends in many 
iiiciauces upon legal authorization and 
hinds for equipment, materials and 
labor roepnred in caiTying on ihe pub- 
lic works needed to improve the lands. 
Basic to new land development also 
is the demand for the land and its 
products. Generally the land to be 


developed first should compare favor- 
ably with that already in production. 

Recent estimates indicate that about 
125,000 to 150,000 now'^ farms could be 
provided by completing land develop- 
ment projects under way, authorized, 
or m the planning stage. Some of the 
major public impiovemcnts •lecossary 
for land development hav^o been par- 
tially constructed in several areas, in- 
cluding the Columbia River Basin, 
the Central Valley of California, some 
other Western State areas, and the 
lower Mississippi Valley. While there 
arc few additional large areas of un- 
developed land suitable for farming, 
there are small areas interspersed in 
other land in different parts of the 
country. However, much time, study, 
and work will be required before such 
land can bo made ready for cultiva- 
tion. 

Action Now Being Taken 

For some lime in several States, 
faniu'rs, together with county agents, 
have been undertaking to advise and 
guide returning veterans and others 
who desire to farm. Some of these 
county groups have locatod available 
farms, openings for farm w'orkors, and 
obtained data on farm values and 
other information that will be needed 
to guide and advise prospective 
farmers. 

Action is now being taken to provide 
a Nation-wnde county committee 
advisoiy service to vetoiaiis and others 
who are considering going into farming. 
County agricultural advisory coin- 
mil t<‘es or groups under the lcaden-.hip 
of Ihe count! agent are being organized 
to riMidcr advisory and educational 
assistance to veteians and others 
while looking for farms and getting 
established. This assistance includes 
advice on such matters as: (1) The 
types of farming suitable to the dif- 
ferent natural areas within a county, 
(2) capital required, (3) safe margins of 
indebtedness, (4) desirable sizes of 
farms, (5) information on partnership 
agreements and leasing arrangements. 
ff>) sound operating practices, and 
similar masters. The membership of 



the committees consists mainly of 
farm people familiar with agricultural 
conditions in the county, but other 
private citizens and employees of 
public agencies who are in a position 
to contribute to this effort arc also 
eligible for membership. Veterans 
will be referred to this advisory com- 
mittee by the reemployment committee 
of their local selective service boards. 

Also, the Department of Agriculture, 
the State agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations are providing 
information on the general business 
outlook for farming. In several States 
publications have been, or arc being 
proposed on farm opportunities. This 
information is being used by those who 
are planning to go into farming, by the 
county committees, and by other 
groups engaged in providing advisory 
service to veterans from farms who 
wish to get reestablished in farming. 

Other measures are under considera- 
tion to aid in the adjustment of 
agriculture and the establishment of 
farm people returning from the war. 
These measures include: (1) Extension 
of credit for farm purchase, equip- 
ment, improvements and land develop- 


ment; (2) assistance in improving 
farms and making thorn more produc- 
tive; (3) studies of the land required 
to produce the needed products; and 
(4) related means to assist fanners 
make the adjustment from war to 
peace. 

Insuring Farm Opportunities 

The employmout of farmers and 
olher farm workers cannot be viewed 
separately from indusl.rial employ- 
ment. If there is full and profitable 
industrial employment accompanied 
by complementary foreign trade there 
is also likely to bo fairly full farm 
emi^loyment at fair incomes. The two 
go together. In short , the double job 
of redirecting farm land use and em- 
ployment of farm people requires 
carefully laid out plans looking ahead 
to the future. In forming such policies, 
the estimation of farm product needs 
for an adequate living, the fann land 
requirements and the number of farm 
workers needed, provides a basis for 
indicating the number of veterans and 
others who can find full-time paying 
work on farms. 

Hugh H, Wooten and Gxjs Laeson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Protein From Soybeans and Peanuts 


W ARTIME requirements for in- 
creased supplies of protein food 
for militarj^, civilian, lend-loase, and 
foreign relief purposes early directed 
attention to the use for human coii- 
sumption of vegetable proteins of 
superior quality among which soy- 
beans and peanuts were particularly 
emphasized. Post-wrar relief and re- 
habilitation of the people of occupied 
countries now presents a tremendous 
problem and one that will demand an 
adjustment in our agricultural pro- 
duction after the war. Already star- 
vation and disease from lack of food is 
commonplace, especially among chil- 
dren. One of the most important 
shortages is that of protein foods. 


Soybeans and peanuls are among 
the richest knowji sources of protein 
in natiirally occurring foods. The 
protein content of soybeans rang«‘rt, 
according to variety, from 30 to 45 
percent and when properly procohsod 
the protein is of a s\iX)erior quality. 
Few, if any, agricultural crops pro- 
duce more prot.cin food per acre than 
soybeans. Peanut kernels contain 
from 26 to 36 percent of high-quality 
protein, depending on the variety and 
locality where they are grown. In 
addition to their valuable protein, 
soybeans and peanuts are also good 
sources of essential mineral elements 
and vitanains. Until recently the 
ifiontinued on p. 24 ) 
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Kconomic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Year and luoiitti 

Indus- 
trial 
produc- 
tion 
(1935-39 
= 100) 1 

Income 
of indus- 
trial 
workers 
(1936-39 

=100) a 

1910-11=100 

Index of prices received by 
farmers (August 1009- 
July 1914=100) 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
ofaU 
com- 
modi- 
ties 3 

Prices paid by 
larmcfs 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Livestock and pro<lucts 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Com- 

modi- 

ties, 

Intorosc, 

and 

taxes 

Dairy 

jjrod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

try 

and 

eggs 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 

All 

live- 

stock 

lOCl 

76 

70 

100 

122 

129 

95 

101 

89 

70 

84 

103:) 

87 

80 

117 

125 

130 

103 

114 

no 

116 

115 

1930 

103 

100 

118 

124 

12S 

111 

125 

114 

118 

120 

1937 - - 

113 

117 

126 

131 

134 

126 

130 

no 

132 

127 

1938 - 

89 

91 

116 

123 

127 

125 

114 

108 

115 

113 

1939 

100 

106 

113 

121 

126 

123 

no 

95 

112 

108 

1940 . 

125 

119 

115 

122 

120 

126 

119 

96 

111 

112 

10^1 

162 

109 

127 

131 

133 

154 

139 

121 

146 

140 

1912 - -- 

199 

238 

144 

162 

151 

201 

162 

151 

188 

173 

1913 

239 

305 

151 

167 

164 

264 

193 

190 

209 

200 

3943— May. 

238 

302 

152 

167 

103 


189 

175 

216 

200 

June 

236 

304 

152 

168 

164 


187 

179 

213 

199 

July 

240 

300 

161 

109 

166 

““ 274 ’ 

189 

183 

209 

198 

August _ . . 

242 

312 

151 

169 

166 


192 

192 

208 

200 

September . . 

246 

316 

161 

169 

165 


196 

201 

208 

203 

October- 

217 

317 

160 1 

170 

166 

"Vo 

198 

212 

204 

204 

November .. 

247 

318 

160 

171 

167 


202 

219 

193 

201 

Decemlicr ... 

241 

310 

151 

173 

169 


m 

212 

194 

200 

1941— January 

243 

310 

151 

174 

160 

275 

201 

177 

194 

193 

February 

214 

321 

151 

175 

170 


201 

1G8 

199 

194 

March 

242 

318 

152 

176 

170 


109 

162 

203 

194 

April 



152 

176 

170 

292 

196 

161 

203 

191 

May. 




176 

170 


194 

163 

201 

190 
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Index of prices rocoi vod by farmera (August 1909-July 1914=100) 


Crops 


Year and month 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

grains 

and 

hay 

Tobac- 

co 

Cotton 

Oil 

bear- 

ing 

crops 

Fruit 

Truck 

crops 

AU 

crops 

All 

crops 

and 

live- 

stock 

Parity 
ratio s 

1931 

91 

95 

159 

97 

96 

88 

96 

98 

90 

70 

1936 

97 

107 

174 

94 

120 

82 

119 

102 

109 

84 

1930 - 

108 

102 

105 

96 

112 

02 

104 

107 

114 

89 

1937 

120 

125 

204 

00 

120 

104 

no 

115 

122 

91 

1938 

76 

71 

170 

67 

88 

70 

88 

80 

97 

76 

1939 

72 

09 

155 

70 

90 

CS 

91 

80 

95 

76 

lOiO 

84 

82 

136 

77 

96 

73 

111 

88 

100 

79 

1911 

97 

89 

159 

107 

130 

85 

129 

106 

124 

03 

1942 _ 

120 

111 

252 

149 

172 

114 

163 

142 

159 

105 

1913 

lib 

147 

325 

160 

199 

179 

215 

183 

192 

ni7 

1913~Mt'y — 

114 

144 

319 

102 

187 

170 

276 

187 

194 

119 

June 

Itf) 

148 

320 

161 

187 

196 

261 

190 

195 

119 

July 

14S 

151 

321 

158 

183 

210 

220 

188 

103 

117 

AUglLSt 

117 

162 

320 

160 

190 

202 

ISO 

183 

102 

116 

September.,- 

160 

150 

315 

163 

199 

205 

180 

182 

103 

117 

Octolier, 

157 

158 

335 

164 

201 

195 

1S7 

133 

194 

117 

Novomlier 

1(K) 

168 

347 

156 

202 

19G 

228 

187 

194 

116 

December — 

166 

166 

349 

ICO 

202 

208 

223 

102 

106 

116 

1944— January -. 

170 

168 

350 

163 

203 

201 

207 

199 

196 

116 

February 

170 

169 

348 

161 

205 

20G 

247 

196 

195 

115 

March 

109 

171 

351 

161 

207 

215 

243 

198 

190 

115 

April 

171 

172 

352 

163 

207 

237 

220 

200 

196 

115 

May 

170 

173 

350 

160 

208 

232 

226 

198 

194 

114 


i Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

* Total Income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised March 1943. 

8 Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Revised. 

* Ratio of prices received to prices paid, interest and taxes. 

Note. — The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers* income, shown above are 
not comparable in several respects. The production index includes only mining and znanufacturine; the 
income index also includes transportation. The production index is intended to measure volume, whereas 
the income index is alTccted by wage rates as well os by time worked. There is usually a time lag between 
changes in volume of production and workers’ income since output can be increased or decreased to some 
extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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(Continued from p, 2^) 
comparatively small amounts of these 
seeds produced were used primarily 
for their oil and the press cake has 
been long valued as protein concen- 
trates for feeding farm animals. 

Soybean and peanut products, in 
the form of soya flour, grits, flakes, 
peanut flour, and peanut butter, offer 
practical and highly efficient sources 
of superior protein that can be used 
for human food in a variety of ways 
at comparatively low cost. Low- to 
medium-fat soya flours contain from 
47 to 52 percent protein, while peanut 
flour from which most of the fat has 
been removed contains as much as 55 
percent. 

At the end of 1943 the capacity for 
production of soybean flour and grits 
was about 1,400 million pounds per 
year and the actual production was 
at the rate of 400 million pounds. The 
present soybean consumption for 
bakers’ uses of flour in this country 
amounts to 80 million poimds per year. 


UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
WASHINGTON. 25, D. C. 


Peanut flour for human consump- 
tion is being produced in a limited 
quantity, but could bo turned out on 
a much larger scale. Because of its 
limited production this valuable source 
of plant protein has not been available 
in hufficient quantity to receive the 
full recognition it morils. 

Soybean and peanut proteins are 
remarkably effective for supplement- 
ing the proteins of wheat. Addition 
of small proportions (5 to 15 parts) of 
soybean or peanut flour to wheat flour 
(95 to 85 parts) produces mixtures 
from which bread can be made having 
from two to three times the protein 
value of bread made from wheat flour 
alone. This effect is of groat signif- 
icance in relation to post-war relief, 
since a largo part of Europe’s diet 
will consist of wheat from surpluhes 
from Canada, Ansiralia, Argentina, 
and the United Stat/Ch. 
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^EOP PRODUCTION this year may equal the near-record 1943 
^ output, according to July 1 forecasts. Acreage harvested may be 
the greatest yet except for the years 1929-32. Drought in the East 
and South, however, threatens to reduce yields somevrhat. * * * 

The 1944 wheat crop is estimated at a record-smashing 1.13 billion 
bushels — the wheat loan rate was raised to 90 percent of parity. 
Neai’ly 3 billion bushels of com is forecast, fifth largest crop in history, 
together with near-record produclion of other grains, hay, and tobacco. 
Deciduous fruit production is expected to be almost a fifth higher than 
in 1943 while vegetable output is up 10 percent. * * * In con- 

trast, the 1944 cotton acreage is the smallest since 1895 which, together 
with increased cotton ceiling prices imder the Stabilization Extension 
Act, are chief reasons for the 10-market average price of cotton push- 
ing above 22 cents for the first time since 1928. That Act also 
increases cotton loans to 92^ percent of parity. ♦ * * The new 

stabilization law directs the President to use all lawful means to 
support farm prices of many commodities at full parity or at the 
highest price received during the first nine months of 1942 adjusted 
for gross inequities and for seasonal variation. 



Commodity Reviews 


FEED 

T he period of shortest supply of 
feed grains in relation to demand 
appears to have pa-ssed for the current 
feeding year ending next September. 
Although too early in the season to be 
able to forecast probable total feed- 
grain production in 1944, indications 
point to fairly optimistic prospects. 

Large increases in livestock and 
poultry numbers during 1941-43 com- 
pared with supplies of feed caused feed 
reserves to be reduced, notvithstand- 
ihg the feeding of large quantitiewS of 
Government wheat in the 1942 and 
1943 crop years. Demand for all con- 
centrates has been very strong during 
1944. Supplies of feed grains entering 
commercial channels during recent 
months have not been of sufficient 
volume to fully satisfy demand. 

Total reserves of com, oats, and 
barley at the end of their respective 
crop years are likely to be little more 
than half as large as the average for 
the 1937-41 period, when substantial 
reserves were accumulated, but the 
carry-over probably will be about the 
same as the long-time average. 

On July 1 a 302-million bushel crop 
of barley was in prospect for 1944, 
about 6 percent less than in 1943, but 
somewhat more than had been expected 
earlier this year. June 1 carry-over of 
barley was 67.6 million bushels, the 
smallest since 1940, but still con- 
siderably above that of drought years 
when it dropped to as low as 22 million 
bushels (1935). 

The 1944 production of oats is fore- 
cast at 1,183 million bushels. A crop 
this size would be 3)4 percent larger 
than the 1943 production, and 15 per- 
cent larger than the 10-year (1933^2) 
average production. It would be, 
however, 12 percent smaller than the 
record crop of 1942. 

July 1 prospects point to the fifth 
largest com crop on record and, 


though it ifa too caily to judge the 
final outturn, a record 57 percent of 
the acreage is iu hybrid varieties. 

A largo hay crop is in prospect for 
1944, about equal to 1913’.s large one 
and exceeded only by (bo record crop 
of 1942. Pasture conditions on July 1 
were generally favorablt‘, but rain was 
needed in most of the eastern part of 
the country. 


United States Feed Balance, 1937-44, 
Year Beginning October 
[In milUoa tonb] 



1937-41 

average 

10131 

19441 

SUPPLY 

Stocks, beginning crop 
year > 

Feed piraln production: 

Com 

Oats 

Barley 

Grain sorghums 

Total production . 
Imported grains, domes- 
tic wheat and i ye fed . 
Byproduct feeds 

Total supply 

UTHIZATION 

Feed grains fed (includ- 
ing finports) 

Wheat and rye fed (in- 
cluding imports! 

Byproduct feeds fed 

Total fod - . 

Feed plains for food, 
seed, industry . . 

Total ut libation . 

Total utilization 
adjusted to crop 
yearbat*ls. . 

Stocks, end crop year » 

17.1 

16 7 

12.0 

72 .3 
18 1 
« 8 
2.2 

86.1 

18.3 

7.7 

29 

83 5 
18.9 

7.2 

3.2 

09 1 

4.6 

16.0 

115.0 

14.6 

19.9 

112.8 

137.6 

106.2 


86.4 

4.4 

in. 6 

110.9 

12 6 
10 9 


106.3 

11.0 

143.4 

12 0 


118 2 

117.5 

106 3 

104.2 


""iloT 

12 0 



\ ProUminaiT— subject to change as more data 
become available. 

* Stocks of corn Oct. 1, oats July 1, barley June 1, 
sorghum stocks not reported. Includes stocks on 
farms, at terminal markets, and in COC bins. 


PIG CROP 

HIS yearns expected 88 million pig 
crop will be about a fourth smaller 
than last year, though the third largest 
annual crop on record. In 1943 the 






crop was 122 million hoad, and the 
average for the ten years, 1 933-42, was 
75 million head. 

The 1944 spring crop totaled 56 
million head, 24 percent below last 
yearns record of 74 million head, but 
only 8 percent loss than the second 
largest spring crop in 1942. 

On June 1 farmers reported they 
intend to breed some 50 million sows 
to farrow this fall, compared with 76 
million actually farrowed last fall. 
Such farro wings would result in a fall 
pig crop of about 32 million head, 
assuming that the June breeding in- 
tentions are carried and the number of 
pigs saved per litter is averaae. This 
would be 33 percent less than last 
year’s record fall pig crop, and 27 
percent less than the near-record one 
of 1942. 

A reduction in the number of pigs to 
be raised this year has been largely the 
result of: (1) the least favorable hog- 
feed price relationships during the 
past winter and spring since late 1940, 
(2) a very small supply of feed grains 
in relation to the number of grain- 
consuming animals on farms, and (3) 
an announced reduced support price 
for hogs in October. In addition, 
last winter’s and spring’s market 
gluts of hogs had considerable influ- 
ence on the raising of fewer pigs this 
year. Closely related to the second 
point above is the fact that for the 
first time since 1941, current feed pro- 
duction must supply nearly all the 
needs for animal feeding next year 
because there arc very little reserve 
supplies left. 

Despite this sharp reduction in the 
pig crop, slaughter supplies of hogs 
will probably be larger this year than 
last. Reduced pork production will 
not begin until this fall. 

CASH RECEIPTS 

T otal receipts from farm market- 
ings for the first half of 1944 are 
estimated at about 8.65 billion dol- 
lars compared with 7.80 billion for the 


same period of 1943. Largely because 
of the record hog and cattle slaughter 
early this year, niark'^ting receipts for 
all livestock during the first six months 
of 1944 were about 580 million dollars 
more than for the same period in 1943, 
while receipts for all crops increased 
about 207 million. Receipts for meat 
animals were about 486 million dollars 
higher, dairy products about 1 10 million 
more, while poultry and eggs were 
about 24 million less. Principle in- 
creases in receipts from crops were in 
food grains, feed grains and hay, 
tobacco, and fruit and nuts. 

The accompanying table lists a pre- 
liminary forecast of farm marketing 
receipts by commodity groups for 
January through June 1944 compared 
with the revised estimate for the same 
period in 1943. 


Farm Marketing Receipts for First Half 
of 1943 ana 1944 


Commodity group 

January 

1 thiough 
June 
19431 

j 

January 

through 

June 

10443 

1944 

change 

from 

1943 

Crops: 

Food grains 

Millim 

dollars 

MUlion 

dollars 

MiUim 

dollars 

199 

275 

76 

Feed grains and 
hay 

439 

600 

61 

Cotton and cot- 
tonseed 

267 

265 

-2 

Oil-beaimg crops. 

ISO 

170 

-10 

Tobacco 

116 ! 

160 

34 

Vegetables. 

667 

695 

28 

Frmtand nuts... 

369 

425 

56 

Total crops 

2,423 

2,600 

267 

Live«tock: 




Meat animals 

2,784 

3,270 

486 

Dairy products .. 

1,890 

1,500 

1,080 

no 

Poultry and eggs. 

1,104 

-24 

Total livestock. 

‘ 5,380 

5,960 

580 

Total receipts from 



847 

marketings. 

7,803 

8,650 


< Bevised estimate. > Preliminary Ibrecast. 


WHEAT 

T his year wm see the Nation’s 
largest wheat crop and its second 
biggest supply of wheat in history, 
according to July indications. The 
July crop report estimated a 1,128 
million bushel crop foi 1944 (93 
million above the June indication) 
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Index JN'iunbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 
[1910-14=100] 


Year and 
month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 
paid, 
interest 
and taxes 

Polity 
ratio 1 

1943 




January 

181 

157 

116 

February 

184 

159 

116 

March 

I 192 

160 

120 

April 

May 

197 

162 

122 

194 

163 

119 

June 

195 

164 

119 

July 

193 

165 

117 

August 

192 

166 

116 

September 

193 

166 

117 

October 

194 

1G6 

117 

November 

194 

167 

116 

December 

196 

169 

116 

1944 




January 

196 

169 

118 

February 

195 

170 

116 

March 

196 

170 

116 

April 

196 

170 

115 

May... 

194 

170 

114 

June 

193 

170 

114 


^ Ratio of prices received to prices paid, interest, 
and taxes. 


consisting of 793 million bushels of 
winter wheat and 335 million of spring. 
Weather and other factors, however, 
could materially change these figures. 

The estimated July 1, 1944, carry- 
over of 350 mUlion bushels when 
added to this crop brings the supply 
at the beginning of the wheat year to 
1,478 million bushels, somewhat more 
than 1,453 million bushels a year 
earlier and well above the 1,032 million 
average for 1933-42. Tlys carryover 
being 50 million bushels above the 
May forecast reflects larger imports 
and somewhat smaller wheat feeding 
than expected earlier. 

Under ordinary conditions such very 
large supplies would exceed probable 
disappearance, hence stocks would 
accumulate. But in the year ahead 
disappearance is expected to continue 
to be very large. 

Because conditions are now subject 
to considerable change, greater un- 
certainty than usual is involved in 
forecasting distribution. If a July 1, 
1945 carryover of 360 million bushels 
is achieved a total disappearance of 
about 1,125 million bushels is indi- 
cated. Such a disappearance might 


be divided as follows, in millions of 
bushels: food 540, feed and alcohol 
375-400, exports 125, and seed 80. 

A national 1946 goal of 67 to 70 
million acres planted to winter and 
spring wheat was suggest <‘d by the 
War Food Administrator early in June, 
This would be above the 67 million 
acres actually plant.ed for the 1944 
crop and I lie 55 million planted in 
1943. The national goal has been 
submitted to the States for final deter- 
mination, with the final State goals 
expected to be annouuc(‘d sometime 
in July. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

R eflecting the considerably 
. less favorable egg-feed price rela- 
tionships this spring, the number of 
chickens being raised for flock replace- 
ments is much smaller than in 1943, 
and very heavy culling of laying flocks 
is in progress. On July 1 the number 
of young chickens on farms was 19 
percent smaller than a year earlier; 
present indications point to 8 to 10 per- 
cent fewer layers by January 1, 1945, 
than on January 1 of this year. 

With continued heavy culling of 
laying flocks in prospect for the next 
several months and fewer birds raised 
for replacement purposes, egg produc- 
tion throughout 1914 probably will 
continue to decliue relative to 1943. 
In the closing months of this year, egg 
output is likely to bo moderately below 
the record of a year earlier. Iti creases 
ill egg prices from spring to fall are 
likely to be greater this year than in 
1943, particularly for currently pro- 
duced eggs. 

Wholesale egg prices increased dur- 
ing June as a result of the seasonally 
declining egg supply in the face of the 
prevailing strong consumer demand 
for eggs, supplemented by continued 
Government purchases for price sup- 
port. In early July, wholesale prices 
of eggs at Chicago and New York were 
2 to 6 cents per dozen higher than the 
season's low level of late May, but 
around 5 cents per dozen lower than 
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^Hevised. ^Does not Inolade dairy production payments 

* Comparable base price, August 1909-July 1914. since May 1944. 

3 Comparable price computed under sec. 3 (b) * Adjusted for seasonality. 

Price Control Act. ^ Prdlmlnary. 

* Comparable base price, August 1919-July 1029. 
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year earlier and 85.5 for the five-year 
(193^43) average for that date. If 
pasture conditions continue only aver- 
age for the balance of the season, milk 
production might decline more rapidly 
than usual. 

To ease the problem of fully utilizing 
the expected large milk supplies, War 
Food Administration eased quota re- 
strictions of certain orders. During 
May and June, milk dealers in morketh 
controlled by WFO 79 were permitted 
to sen 100 percent as much fluid 
cream and fluid milk byproducts as 
in June 1943. In addition, further 
increases in quotas were granted on a 
marketwide basis in some markets, 
and to individual handlers in others 
where there would otherwise have 
been unusual diflSculty in utilizing 
milk supplies. 

Quotas previously in effect on fluid 
cream and fluid milk byproducts were 
75 percent of sales of these products 
in June 1943, and the quotas will again 
be 75 percent after June 30. Quotas 
on use of milk solids in ice cream were 
raised from 65 to 75 percent of base 
period use for May, 85 percent for 
June, and 76 percent for July. 

The permitted milk solids content 
of ice cream was increased to 24 per- 
cent for these three months. Pre- 
viously, the milk solids content was 
not permitted to exceed 22 percent, 
and this limit will again be in effect 
after July. 

TOBACCO 

D omestic tobacco production was 
estimated on July 1 at 1.5 billion 
pounds, 85 million pounds more than 
the 1943 production and one of the 
largest crops since 1939. Despite a 
late spring, blue mold damage to plant 
beds, and labor shortages, farmers 
planted the largest acreage since 1939. 

In general, the outlook for tobacco 
during the next year or so is regarded 
as favorable in view of the continued 
strong demand for leaf tobacco . Stocks 


of aged tobacco hold in this country 
and in Britain arc low in relation to 
demand, while the supply of United 
States grown loaf in most of the coun- 
tries on tho European continent and 
in the Far East are probably nonexist- 
ent . It is possible that exports during 
tho next 2 years may increase consid- 
erably over present levels. 

Chiefly because of the container 
shortage, production difficulties, and 
large military requirements, civilian 
consumption of tobacco i>roducts in 
this country has increased little if any 
over last year, but the over-all con- 
sumption, including the military is 
probably above the record 1943 level. 

The 1944-45 flue-cured tobacco mar- 
keting season will begin July 24 with 
the opening of tho Gcorgia-Florida 
markets. Demand for the tobacco is 
expected to be strong and prices favor- 
able. It is expected that the 1944 crop 
of flue-cured will be placed under a 
maximum price regulation which will 
provide for a price differential between 
tied and untied tobacco. 

The 1943 crop of Maryland, now 
selling, is under price regulation for 
the first time. Tjast year’s crop of 
Maryland was one of the smallest on 
record and of exceptionally poor qual- 
ity. Prices of better grades of Mary- 
land have been selling at the estab- 
lished ceiling of 62 cents per pound, 
but partly because of tho large per- 
centage of poor-(iuality leaf, the 
season’s average price to date is below 
tho average of 66 cents for the 1942 
crop. 

FRUIT 

ITH favorable fruit prospects 
likely during the 1944-45 season, 
deciduous fruit production, based on 
July 1 conditions, will probably be 
one-fifth larger than the short crop last 
year and moderately larger than the 
1933-42 average. On this date citrus 
groves appeared in good condition, 
with indications of another large crop 
of citrus fruit in 1944-45. 
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This 3 ear’s production of cherries, 
peaches, and pears mav be larj 2 ;er than 
the 1943 crops by 67 percent, 64 per- 
cent, and 13 percent, re'^pectively. 
Apricot production will probably be 3 
times larger than last year's small 
crop. Indications now point to a com- 
mercial apple crop considerably larger 
than in 1943, and a grape crop 10 per- 
cent less than last year's record. 

Total 1944 peach production of 
69,201,000 bushels will probably be 
the third largest on record, according 
to July 1 prospects, exceeded only by 
the 1941 and 1931 crops. Last year's 
crop was 42,1 SO, 000 bushels, and the 
10-year (1933-42) average was 57,618,- 
000 bushels. Only Arizona appears 
likely not to show an increase over the 
1943 crop, while indications are that 
the crops in 27 States will be larger 
than the lO-year averages. 

Slightly over 43 percent of the 
total United States crop will be sup- 
plied by California, where a produc- 
tion of 30,336,000 bushels is expected. 
This total is second only to the 1930 
crop of 34 million bushels. This year's 
estimated production in California is 
20 percent higher than last year's crop 
and 31 percent above the 10-year 
average. 

Production of California Cling- 
stones, used primarily for canning, 
is expected to total 18,793,000 bushels 
or approximately 30 percent more than 
both the 1943 crop and the 10-year 
average. The probable 11,543,000 
bushel crop of California Freestones is 
nearly a million bushels more than 
last year, nearly 3 million larger than 
the 10-yoar average, and the largest 
crop since 1930. 

Early peach production of 14,779,- 
000 bushels in 10 States this year is 
smaller than average, 12 percent less 
than the 10-year average, but nearly 
3 times last year's production. 

The season average price per bushel 
received by farmers for peaches in 
1943 was $2.66 or 72 percent above 
1942 prices. Early Hose peaches this 
year brought $3.60 per one^half bushel 


basket, f o b., for the week ended 
June 10, as compared with $3 a year 
earlier. At the same time Redbird 
peaches from the Carolinas sold for 
$4.42 per one-half bu«!hel on the New 
York wholesale market, as compared 
with $3 68 a year ago. 

Ceiling prices for fresh apricots, 
plums, sweet chenies, and Italian 
prunes, f. o. b. at country shipping 
points, became effective June 13. 
Somew'hat lower prices for these fruits 
than prevailed last season are expected 
to result from this measure. 

VEGETABLES 

D EQUATE supplies of fresh vege- 
./Tl tables are expected this summer. 
Indications are that planted acreage 
of total 1944 truck crops for the fresh 
market will be one-fifth higher than 
in 1943, Summer truck crop pro- 
duction is expected to be 13 percent 
higher than in 1943 and 9 percent more 
than the 10-yoar (1933-42) average. 

Plentiful onion crops are in prospect. 
Onion production during the late 
spring and early summer has been esti- 
mated at about two-thirds above a 
year ago. Late summer onion crops 
may be 33 percent higher than in 1943. 
Production of cabbage and early 
summer snap beans will also probably 
represent an increase over 1943. No 
significant change is anticipated in 
summer tomato supplies. Produc- 
tion of early Irish potatoes in the late 
spring States was estimated on July 
1 at 29 million bushels, as compared 
with 34 million a year earlier. A crop 
of approximately 18.9 million bushels 
is expected in the summer produemg 
Stales, as compared with about 23 
million bushels in 1943. 

Estimated 1944 truck crop produc- 
tion compared on a percentage basis 
with 1943 and the lO-year average 
follows: Late spring cabbage 106 and 
82 percent; early summer cabbage 116 
and 121; late spring onions 178 and 
163; early summer onions 170 and 120; 
late spring tomatoes 89 and 87; early 
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summer tomatoes 96 and 113; late 
spring watermelons 161 and 109; and 
early summer watermelons 125 and 93 
percent. 

FARM LABOR 

T mS third summer since the 
United States entered World War 
II finds the nation's farmers and 
ranchers with an even more limited 
supply of experienced, skilled labor 
than last year and the year before, but 
offsetting the shortage to a consider- 
able extent by belter utilization of 
labor and more efficient production 
practices 

Total farm employment was esti- 
mated at 11,285,000 for the first of 
June, an increase of 12 percent from 
May 1 compared with a normal rise of 
8 percent from May 1 to June 1. Total 
employment on June 1, however, was 
3 percent below a year earlier, due 
mainly to a 9.6 percent decrease in 
the number of hired workers, as the 
number of family workers was only 
one percent below June 1, 1943. 
Compared with a year ago, declines 


in total employment were shown m 
all regions except the Pacific. 

Family labor (including farm opera- 
tor) totaled 8,845,000 persons on 
June 1 — 117,000 under Juno 1, 1943. 
Hired help reached 2,440,000 by the 
first of Juno compared to 2,697,000 
on that date last year. Family labor, 
inchiding operators and unpaid family 
workers, composed 78 percent of the 
total farm labor force on Juno first. 

Labor will continue to be a critical 
factor in farm and ranch operations 
through the summer and fall. The 
drafting of younger farm workers, the 
administrative difficulties of shifting 
'workers from one area to another, and 
the fact that housing, working condi- 
tions, and “wages must compete with 
those prevailing iii war industries all 
add to the problem. 

Steps being taken to alleviate the 
manpower problem include: (1) con- 
tinued deferment of farm men who 
Selective Service boards consider es- 
sential to war food and fiber produc- 
tion; (2) increased \ise of workers from 
Mexico, Jamaica, the Bahama Islands, 
Barbados, and Newfoundland; (3) use 
of aU available prisoners of war; (4) 
intensive community recruiting drives 
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Poultry Research Accents Utility 


L ike many other immigrants, the 
modem chicken has found the 
United States a land of opportunity. 
Considered in colonial times an in- 
ferior game fowl and later often re- 
garded merely as a source of pin 
money, chickens now are highly 
esteemed as food and have a respected 
financial standing. In recent years 
the value of their eggs, meat, and 
sundry other products has considerably 
exceeded a billion dollars annually, 
and the linaits of both the food output 
and earning power of the Nation’s 
poultry are not yot in sight. 

The 934 million chickens raised on 
farms last year plus the 252 million 
commercial broilers, if evenly distrib- 
uted, would have provided every per- 
son in the United States with 8 chick- 
ens apiece. For a family of 5 persons 
this would mean a potful of chicken 
about every 10 days. 

The explanation for this rise of the 
feathered tribe to a high position, both 
gastronomically and in our national 
economy, lies only partly in the 
chicken’s inherent biological efficiency. 
Other important elements responsible 
for poultry progress have been the 
business capacity of the American 
people, their flair for organization, 
and their support of research work. 
Substantial evidence bears this out. 

Rags to Riches 

True to the theme of success stories, 
the chicken came from a humble home, 
the lush jungles of New Guinea, Java, 
and Malaya, now the scene of Pacific 
warfare. Learning of these interest- 
ing creatures, explorers and colonists 
carried them to other lands so that 
poultry raising was well established in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, including 
Europe, when settlement of the Amer- 
ican Colonies began. Yet within the 
few hundred years that have elapsed 
since then — the span of only about 10 


human generations — ^the United States 
has built up its poultry population un- 
til it is now twice that of any other 
country and probably more than a 
third of the world’s total. 

Large Meat Poundage 

Since Pearl Harbor, even in the face 
of general world food shortages, 
poultry products have continued to be 
one of our largest and most dependable 
food resources. They have simultane- 
ously eased the burden of meat ration- 
ing at home and contributed to large 
food exports. During the spring of 
1944, the greatest concern in regard to 
egg supplies was not to got sufficient 
production but rather to find enough 
containers and storage room to keep 
pace with the hens’ shell-filling opera- 
tions. In meat production, the poul- 
try of this country are now providing 
a poundage equivalent to nearly half 
the supply of beef, a third of the pork, 
and about four times the mutton and 
lamb produced. 

Both in composition and nutritive 
value, poultry meat, either white or 
dark, differs little from other lean 
meats; and the fat of the meat of an 
average chicken is similar in quantity 
and distribution to the fat of lean beef. 
One commendable food habit favorable 
to the use of poultry is the common in- 
clusion of edible organs — ^heart, liver, 
and gizzard — when birds are cooked 
and served. These nutritionally valu- 
able organs are not usually served wdth 
the muscle-tibsiie cuts of other animals. 

Especially in recent years, poultry- 
men of the United States have con- 
centrated their efforts on developing 
greater utility value in their birds. 
Accent on this quality is in contrast to 
earlier interest in breeding for attrac- 
tive plumage and other exhibition 
points, or, as in some parts of the world, 
in developing strains for cock fighting. 
In the quest for greater utility value, 
scientific w orkers skilled in such fields 
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as genetics, nutrition, and veterinary 
science have provided the answers to 
many problems that have perplexed 
poultrymen. 

200-Egg Layers 

Research showing clearly that both 
egg production and the quality of 
poultry meat are inherited has led to 
selective breeding and progeny testing. 
Largely through use of this knowledge, 
average yearly egg production per hen 
in the United States has increased from 
86 to 113 in the last quarter century. 
But 113 eggs is only about half the 
production of truly superior birds now 
being raised in mounting numbers. 
To aid poultrymen in obtaining high- 
quality breeding stock the Department 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with 45 
States, conducts a National Poultry 
Improvement Plan. It issues, in con- 
nection with that plan, an annual 
directory of U. S. l^gister of Merit 
birds, both male and female, with the 
names of the breeders. About 3,000 
birds have thus far met the specified 
high standards. They represent blood 
lines "with a capacity for producing 
upwards of 200 eggs a year per bird. 

To help attain wartime production 
goals, specialists of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry who administer the plan 
have spon'^ored, during the last 2 years, 
the use of Victory cockerels*' to head 
hatchery supply flocks. A Victory 
cockerel signifies production breeding 
equal or superior to that of U. S. Cer- 
tified cockerels, which is an advanced 
breeding stage of the plan. Birds of 
this qu^ity, now being extensively 
used, increase the egg production of 
average flocks about 10 percent. 
Further poultry breeding studies have 
disclosed benefits from crossing inbred 
chickens of dififerent breeds. In a re- 
cent test, a combination of inbred 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leg- 
horns increased annual egg production 
about 15 percent over that of com- 
parable parent stock. 

New Feed Sources 

Wartime scarcities of several im- 
portant poultry feeds have caused in- 


tensive search for satisfactory sub- 
stitutes. Last year this effort estab- 
lished the value of the grain sor- 
ghums — yellow milo and hegari — for 
laying hens. In a well -balanced diet, 
thebe foedstuffs proved to have about 
the same value as corn. 

Another line of experimentation was 
conducted to detennine what effect 
the fat content of the diet of hens 
might have on the hatchability of 
their eggs. These studies were 
prompted by the largo quantities of 
vegetable oils used in poultry feeds as 
carriers of fat-soluble vitamins. On 
the other hand, in the preparation of 
meat scraps and oilseed meals much of 
the fat and oil originally present is 
extracted. But even the wide varia- 
tion of 0.8 to 8.8 percent in the fat 
content of feeds tested had no effect 
on hatchability or on the time that 
embryonic mortality occurred. This 
research thus removes possible worry 
on that score. 

Disease Control 

Activity on the disease-control front 
has included an intensive drive to 
conquer pullorum disease. This costly 
infection, transmitted from parent 
stock through the egg to chicks, once 
resulted in high death losses. Modern 
control consists in blood testing breed- 
ing stock and removing reactors to the 
tost. I^ast year official tests on more 
than 18 million birds disclosed only 
2.43 percent of roactors. This was a 
record year m both vohime of testing 
and low percentage of affected birds, 
signifying distinct progress toward 
eradication. 

A further advance toward better 
poultry health was the discovery by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry that 
sulfaguanidine, one of the sulfa drugs, 
protects chickens against cccal coocid- 
iosis, a parasitic disease highly fatal to 
birds. 

Another discovery gives promise of 
sharply reducing the waste of millions 
of pounds of wet-picked chicken and 
turkey feathers. Normally wet feath- 
ers spoil so quickly that they have little 
commercial value except as fertilizer. 
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The discovery was a simple, cheap 
preservative consisting of a weak 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid 
and salt. Feathers preserved by this 
method keep for fully a month, even 
in hot weather, which is sufficient time 
for them to reach processing plants. 
Processed feathers find wartime use as 
filling for sleeping bags, pillows, and 
coat linings and for soundproofing 
parts of airplanes. 

Although research prompted by war 
needs has the right of way, the scien- 
tists, as they have the time, are gather- 
ing and fitting together data likely to 
be useful in the post-war world. The 
prospective need for rehabilitating 
poultry flocks in countries pillaged by 


the enemy has aroused interest in the 
shipment, by airplane, of high-quality 
hatching eggs and baby chicks. 

An ingenious line of scientific re- 
search that has already given en- 
couraging results is the “pasteuriza- 
tion” of shell eggs to improve their 
keeping quality in warm climates, in 
the absence of refrigeration. The heat 
treatment is known as “albumen 
stabilization,” and the range of tem- 
peratures is lower than cooking heat 
but higher than that of incubation. 
A related field of study still largely 
unexplored is the sterilization of shell 
eggs for micro-organisms in them. 

D. S. Burch 

Agricultural Research Administration 


The Cold Storage Situation 


I N NORMAL times cold storage 
space acts as a “shock absorber” for 
seasonal food surpluses, helping to 
even out consumption throughout the 
year. Some months during the year 
cold-storage space occupancy was high, 
others low. It averaged about 50 per- 
cent of capacity throughout a year, in 
pre-war days. In contrast, occupancy 
has been running over 80 percent — 
often near 90 — for the past several 
months. Such a continued high per- 
centage of occupancy has presented 
many problems, some anticipated, 
others not foreseen. 

Naturally, the war made necessary 
a big increase in food production. A 
third more food was produced in 1943 
than the average for the pre-war years 
1985--39. And in 1944, with good 
weather, even more may be produced. 
Food grain, fruit and vegetable pros- 
pects already point in this direction. 

Just as any thoughtful housewife 
buys more food to put in filer refriger- 
ator when she expects to feed more 
people, Uncle Sam is putting more food 
in his “ice boxes” because he has pro- 
duced sufi5cient food to feed about 
a third more people than before the 


war. American civilians eat more — 
about 6 percent more per capita than 
in pre-war years. And the average 
American serviceman eats about a 
third more than the average civilian. 
In addition, American food is being 
sent to our allies, to liberated areas, to 
friendly nations, and to other special 
war claimants. Such a feeding pro- 
gram, with many highly specialized 
needs, has naturally meant full larders 
up and down the fine. 

Expected or not, crowding of cold- 
storage facilities has brought about 
many problems. In some cases, if 
events could have been more accurately 
foreseen, many difficulties could have 
been alleviated. Other difficulties re- 
sulted from very much greater produc- 
tion than expected with the consequent 
further occupancy of cold-storage 
space — ^more than planned. The re- 
cent egg storage problem is a good 
example. 

In the beginning it was necessary 
to build up food reserves from scratch. 
Besides meeting current consumption 
needs, a supply had to be accumulated 
and started on its way through the 
food pipeline — ^which accounts for the 
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sharp iucreabo in storage stocks during 
the past 15 months. By now, though, 
reserves are pretty well built up so 
Government purchases are largely 
to replace food w Inch has been 
consumed. 

Each day, ilic Nation uses more 
food, and therefore each day it must 
have more than normal storage stocks 
in order to keep going. Most of the 
food now in public storage is privately 
owned. The exact percentage is not 
available because total military stocks 
are confidential. But the trade owms 
the bulk of the fresh and frozen fruits 
and vegetables in storage, all the 
cream, more than half of the shell 
eggs, nearly all the frozen eggs, and 
most of the frozen poultry and meat. 
In fact, the only major foods in cold 
storage held mainly by the Govern- 
ment are butter, cheese, and lard. 
The War Food Administration holds 
relatively little pork and almost no 
beef, lamb, or mutton in public cold 
storage, though the armed forces 
have stocks of all these meats in public 
freezers. 

But other factors, most of them con- 
comitants or direct results of war, 
contribute both to the generally higher 
lev3l as well as to the peaks and 
valleys of cold-storage occupancy. 

Advance Stocks for Military 

One of these factors is the necessity 
of having on hand long-range stocks of 
food for military use When the 
housewife has more people to feed, she 
stocks food for a day or a week, in 
advance, Food for our soldiers must 
be stocked for months in advance 
Part of that supply is always in transit, 
part is in warehouses aw^aiting ship- 
ment. To some extent, this is also 
true of food procurement for our allies 
and other w'ar programs. 

Another factor is the seasonality of 
production. Food always has been 
produced seasonally, of course, but 
now, because more food is being pro- 
duced than ever before, storage peaks 
are bound to be higher than Ufeual, 
Eggs, for instance, have taken up a 


great deal of cooler And freezer space 
this past spring because millions more 
of them wore produced than before the 
w^ar. Seasonnlity is important oven 
when production is not up particu- 
larly -and oven w hen it has declined 
Butter output was sjuallor last year 
than l)efore the war, yet butter slorage 
reached a new peak because much more 
butter is produced in spring and 
suninior than in fall and w'inter. Ac- 
cordingly, War Food and the armed 
forces bought the bulk of their year’s 
requirements during the spring and 
summer months of heavy production, 
and ceased buying entirely during the 
winter. This method of buying not 
only assured readily available butter 
supplies for the (government, but also 
helped make the civilian supply fairly 
steady tho year around. Seasonal 
butter procurement is being continued 
this summer. 

Food Must be Ready for Ships 

A third factor in the current strain 
on storage facilities is that out-move- 
ments are subject to the fortunes of 
war. If cargo space does not arrive on 
time to hold the food which has been 
brought to port to fill that space, the 
food piles up inevitably. Tw'o weeks 
later, on the other hand, cargo ships 
may be arriving faster than was plan- 
ned, and great quantities of food wdll 
be needed to fill tliem. Such uncer- 
tainty is hard on wareliousomen, but 
it is a military necessity that food wait 
for ships, not ships for food. 

Price support programs also affect 
the storage situation. To encourage 
the additional production needed, the 
Government guaranteed support or 
floor prices for eggs, potatoes, cheese, 
and other essential foods, and when 
more of one of these commodities is 
grown than is needed, the Government 
is obligated to buy them at that price 
if there are no other takers. 

So that present cold-storage facilities 
might go as far as possible toward 
meeting current demands, seversfi 
programs for protecting the food in 
existing space are being carried out. 
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These programs include: (1) speeding 
up the processing of products so that 
they will not recpiire too much refriger- 
ated space; (2) carrying on a vigorous 
campaign with all m arehousmen to get 
the most effective use of their space; 
(3) exchanging information among 
Government agencies through the 
Inter-Agency Cold Storage Committee; 
and (4) collecting and releavsing to the 
public complete up-to-date informa- 
tion on space capacity, space occupan- 
cy, and commodity holdings. 

In addition to these programs, 
orders have boon issued to prevent use 
of cold-storage space for products 
which do not need it and to limit the 
total time any commodity may remain 
in it. Commodity holders throughout 
the country who have commodities to 


store are kept constantly informed on 
available refrigerated space so that 
they "will know where to find space. 
Reservation of empty space for future 
needs, a practice w'hich kept idle 
thousands of cubic feet is prohibited. 
Moreover, excess storage stocks of 
frozen fruits, vegetables, and poultry 
have been reduced substantially. 

To make the best possible use of 
available space, warehousemen have 
been aided in obtaining priorities on 
materials and machinery which will 
permit them to use cold-storage rooms 
as either freezer or cooler space and 
thus add flexibility to their storage 
operations and bring about more effi- 
cient use of space. Finally, consider- 
able effort has been exerted to bring 
into use ice-storage facilities and other 
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type*' of refiia,erated rooms which 
could be used during emergencies for 
storing certain types of food. 

Because of growing cold-storago re- 
quirements, some expansion of facili- 
ties in critical areas became necessary. 
This e^pansion has boon tempered by 
shortages of many neccs^-ary materials 
and also by the prospect of shrinking 
post-war demand for warehouse facili- 
ties. Construction since June 1941 
has amounted to about Z]4 milhon 
cubic feet of public cooler space and 
14)4 minion feet of public freezer 
space. It seems clear, however, that 
even with the best possible manage- 
ment, present storage space will not 
be adequate in some aieas. There- 
fore, expansion has been planned for 
future as well as immediate needs in 
critical areas such as the West Coast 
around San Francisco Bay, Los 
Angeles, and Portland; the Dallaa- 
Fort Worth area; the Midwest; and 
the Southeast around Nashville, Mem- 
phis, and Atlanta. Building applica- 
tions in some of these areas have been 
received, and expansion of slightly 
over 6 million cubic feet is in progress. 


In the beginning of the Nation’s 
food program, claimant groups for the 
available supply somelimes ovor-esti- 
malcd their future needs. Also, the 
hazards of war make it necessary for 
the Government to buy emergency 
reserves of food for needs which some- 
times do not materialize. Such food 
slocks often are later released to 
civilians. War Food Administration 
is constantly reviewing its inventories, 
and any foods which can be released 
are being resold in an orderly manner 
to the civilian trade. These opera- 
tions not only free storage space now, 
but also reduce tho size of the post- 
war food problem. Assurances have 
been given that all Government stocks 
will be released through the trade and 
that those manufacturers or packers 
who originally sold products to the 
Government will have first chance to 
buy them back. Moreover, these 
releases will be timed to avoid sea- 
sonal surpluses, temporary gluts, and 
other price depressing market con- 
ditions. 

William B. Wabd 
War Food Adminutrahon 


Forage Improvement in the Northeast 


H ay and pasture crops have long 
been of first importance in the 
agriculture of the Northeast Region. 
Dairying has become the leading farm 
enterprise because of nearby markets 
and the natural adaptation to forage. 
But the industry has required con- 
siderable quantities of feed concen- 
trates from other areas of the country 
to supplement home-grown feeds. 
Under peace-time conditions, North- 
east farmers were able to purchase 
feed concentrates freely. Now, the 
national feed situation is tight and 
inteiHregional movement is uncertain. 
This rapid change has underscored the 
importance of roughage. If essential 
milk production is to be maintained or 
increased in the Region, more hay. 


X)asture, and silage of higher quality 
mav have to bo subatiiutod for much 
of tho conceni rates formerly purchased. 

Present Practices Not Intensive 

Forage mauagomont practices, on 
most Northeast farms are not inten- 
sive. Crag'S hays form the maj or part of 
the winter roughage; fields frequently 
remain in hay for 5 or more years. 
Permanent pastures are the main 
source of summer feed. Brushy and 
containing chiefly native grasses, these 
pastures produce poorly except in the 
spring and early summer. 

Here are details for a group of 160 
representative farms in Vermont. On 
the whole, these farmers have a grasp 
of recommendations for improving 
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roughage, but few have undertaken 
improvement practices on their own 
initiative. All of the lime and 95 
percent of the superphosphate used 
this cropping season was obtained 
through the AAA. Eight out of every 
1 0 farms used lime and superphosphate 
and 6 out of 10 used other materials 
such as mixed fertilizers, nitrates, pot- 
ash, etc. About 90 percent of all 
materials was applied on cropland — 25 
percent received some treatment. In 
contrast, only 1 percent of the pasture 
acreage received lime and fertilizer 
and, in spite of the urgent need, rarely 
had farmers developed good mid- 
summer pasture. 

Pilot Farms Show Possibilities 

Nevertheless, in the same areas, 
several farmers have improved their 
roughage production to a point where 
the amount of purchased concentrates 
can be drastically reduced. They 
demonstrate the possibilities and act 
as pilot farms in the neighborhood. 

Through good cropland manage- 
ment and moderate amounts of lime 
and fertilizer materials, one operator 
now has aU his cropland in a flexible 
hay-pasture system. In the spring 
and early summer, the dairy herd is 
carried on the permanent pasture. 
Therefore, this acreage can be limited 
to that needed during the flush period 
to carry the herd, and maintenance 
costs of the permanent pasture are at 
a minimum. In the meantime, hay is 
cut from the cropland. The following 
growth of ladino-grass mixture is then 
pastured by the herd. Hay is cut 
whenever the growth is more than the 
herd can control. 

Another farmer has a somewhat 
different forage program, but one that 
is nearly as effective. He uses the 
standard timothy-red clover hay in 
short rotation and depends upon an- 
nual pasture to carry the herd during 
the mid-summer. One fact stands out 
in these cases — ^in both, a definite crop 
rotation and good care of farm manure 
goes hand-in-hand with the moderate 
use of purchased fertilizer materials. 


The widespread need for forage im* 
provement can be visualized through a 
comparison of feed needs and feed sup- 
plies on a typical Northeast dairy 
farm. Points of interest in the com- 
parison are: (1) in May, the nutrient 
supply exceeds requirements by a wide 
margin; (2) during July and August, 
the supply falls considerably short of 
nutrient needs; (3) feed concentrates, 
mostly bought, furnish 30 to 40 per- 
cent of the nutrient during the winter 
feeding period and 20 to 35 percent in 
the pasture period; (4) in only 1 month 
does home-groum forage supply total 
nutrient needs. 

Normally, these conditions would 
have important implications for im- 
proved management and greater in- 
come. Now that feed concentrates 
may be difficult to obtain in usual 
quantities, the situation assumes even 
more importance. If less concentrate 
is fed without an offsetting increase in 
roughage, nutrient supplies would be 
below the requirement level through- 
out most of the year and noilk produc- 
tion would decline. 

More Roughage the Keystone 

A roughage improvement program is 
the keystone of adjustments to increase 
feed nutrient supplies and maintain 
milk production in the Northeast. 
Basic to tins end is an effective use of 
common crops and a few recently 
developed crops adapted to the area, as 
well as the increased use of approved 
methods of crop management on 
selected areas. Effective use of vari- 
ous crops incolves a recognition of the 
outstanding characteristics of each 
and the development of a forage pro- 
gram around these points. For ex- 
ample, native blucgrass pastures pro- 
duce abundantly only for 4 to 6 weeks 
in the spring and early summer. 
During this period, permanent pasture 
should be the mainstay of the pasture 
program on most farms. Before and 
after this flush period, other crops 
should be the main sources of pastur- 
age. 

Implications of this procedure are 
that the acreage of permanent pasture 



can be limited to the demand during 
the flush period. Thus, an improve- 
ment program can be confined to a 
smaller area and land may be freed for 
other uses. Another case is timothy, a 
hardy grass that has a definite place in 
hay production in the Northeast 
Where alfalfa cannot be grown or 
where losses from winter-killing are 
frequent, timothy or timothy -clover 
mixtures provide a high-quality hay if 
cut in the early stages of growth. 
Using it correctly is the key to good 
results. 

Steps in Program 

Steps of a forage improvement 
program, long emphasized by state and 
Federal agricultural agencies, include: 

(1) Annual grasses such as winter 
wheat and rye, oats, Sudan grass, and 
millet used for late fall, early spring, 
and mid-summer grazing. 

(2) Smaller areas of improved per- 
manent pasture mainly for use during 
late spring and early summer. 

(3) Seeded ladino-grass mixture cut 
for hay or silage during flush period 
of permanent pastures and grazed 
during mid and late summer. 

(4) Grazing of aftermath when fol- 
lowing crop will not be damaged. 

(5) Rotation grazing, mowing per- 
manent pasture, and similar manage- 
ment practices. 

(6) Early cut timothy-clover hay or 
silage grown in short rotation. 

(7) Early cut grass hay or silage on 
less easily tilled cropland maintained 
by frequent top dressing with complete 
fertilizer or manure fortified with 
superphosphate. 

(8) Alfalfa hay grown on area where 
the opportunity for success is high. 

(9) Hybrid corn silage where suflS- 
cient roughage cannot be grown as hay 
or grass silage or where succulent feed 
is desired. 

Wise care and use of farm manure 
together with the use of lime and 
commercial fertilizers is necessary to 
make many of these steps practical. 


It is not too late to step up forage 
production in the Northeast in 1944. 
This can be done through the use of 
nitrogen fertilizer and by increased 
seedings of annual crops. These steps 
are primarily to meet t he current need; 
but, in addition, many con bo tied into 
a bound forage improvement program 
for the future. All will usually in- 
crease net farm income while helping 
to maintain milk production. Labor 
requirement h will bo increased some- 
what but, as there is considerable 
flexibility in timing, the present labor 
force could usually carry out the prac- 
tices. New equipment would not be 
needed on most farms at this time. 
Eventually, new methods of handling 
forage will dictate the use of new and 
different kinds of equipment. 

Nitrogen gives a quick booM to plant 
growth if moisture is sufllcient and 
wider use should prove profitable, 
particularly during periods of feed 
shortage. Top-dressing old timothy 
ha} land with 40 to CO pounds of 
nitrogen p(T acre will generally in- 
crease yields ^ to % tons per acre. 
This, combined with early cutting, will 
result in more liay of better quality at 
low cost. Pastures, corn, and small 
grain generally respond well to appli- 
cations of nitrates. 

Late Nitrogen Use Feasible 

In contrast to most otln^r fertilizers, 
nitrogen can bo applied fairly late in 
tlie crop season and still grt results 
during the current year. Aftermath 
for hay or pasture wdll be stimulated 
by top-dressing with nitrogen after the 
first cutting of hay. Some gi’ow th can 
be encouraged on permanent pastures 
by applying nitrogen even after the 
flush period of May and Juno. 

During mid-summer and fall, an- 
nual pasture crops can supply a large 
proportion of the nutrient needs of a 
dairy herd. Millet or a combination 
of millet and soybeans can be grazed 
3 to 4 weeks after seeding. One acre 
to 3 cows is usually enough. Oats 
or Sudan grass are two other crops that 
will help fill in the mid-summer gap in 



pasturage. Controlled grazing of oats 
will not injure seedings; thus, more 
seeded hayfields or lad i no pabture can 
be available in 1945. Sudan grass is 
especially valuable in warm weather 
and usually produces well even when 
heeded late. 

Barley, seeded in mid-simiTner, will 
give an excellent pasture crop through- 
out the fall in most of the Northeast. 
Tf more nutrients can be obtained from 
pasture at this time, the summer grain- 
feeding schedule can be continued; 
nnlk production can be maintained 
without resorting to winter roughage 
and more feed concentrates. Rye and 
wheat seeded in late summer will also 
provide some pasturage in the fall. 
What is perhaps more important is 
that these two crops start growth very 
early in the spring and are available 


for pasture one to two weeks earli^ 
than native grasses. 

Immediate adjustments in roughage 
production should be directed, when- 
ever practical, tow'ard increasing fu- 
ture quality and quantity of forage 
crops in the Northeast. A well- 
rounded forage improvement program 
frequently lakes several years to 
accomplish. More plowing, seeding, 
and fertilizing done in an emergency 
can be the first steps in the more in- 
tensive and selective Ube of land re- 
sources that makes up such a program. 
Full utilization of forage as a source 
of feed nutrients is the basis of a 
permanent and efficient dairy industry 
in the Northeast. 

Irving F. Fellows 
and Merton S. Parsoxs 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Agricultural Transportation Outlook 


C ONTINUATION of war on a 
global basis throughout 1944, re- 
sulting in a total demand for domestic 
transportation during the second half 
of the year as great as for the same 
period in 1943, will mean another tight 
situation during the peak movement 
of agricultural ]>roducts this fall and 
early winter. 

Railroad Outlook 

A small bright spot in the transpor- 
ts i ion picture is the prospect for some 
additional railroad equipment so tliat 
rail capacity can be gradually ex- 
panded in the months ahead. A few’ 
more usable locomotives than in 1943 
are now available and construction 
schedules of freight cars indicate a 
little larger supply in time to help 
meet the October traffic peak. 

From the standpoint of rail capac- 
ity, it seems clear that the chief bottle- 
neck will be shortages of manpower in 
many parts of the country. The rail 
manpower problem, which is already 
very serious, is likely to become even 
more acute this autumn, at least in 
some areas. The primary need numer- 


ically is for laborers, but the shortage 
of skilled shop w'orkers is perhaps of 
greater concern because of their key 
importance in the maintenance of 
rolling stock and equipment at a high 
level of efficiency. 

An undetermined increase over a 
year ago in the railroad share of total 
rail and motortruck traffic is expected 
this autumn. This will probably be 
offset in some measure, but not bal- 
anced, by a return to the normal water 
routes along the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Great Lakes of some traffic which 
moved by railroad last year. 

The distribution of rail traffic in 1943 
by six-month periods shows that 52.5 
percent of the carloadings were hauled 
in the last 26 weeks. Approximately 
52 percent of the rail tpn-miles were 
also transported in the last 6 months of 
the year. In the first half of 1944, 
both carloadings and ton-miles have 
been running ahead of the same period 
in 1943. The performance of the rail- 
roads in the last half of 1943 must have 
been very close to capacity, which, 
owing to the manpower situation, may 
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not be any greater in the last half of 
1944. In fact, for that reason, it may 
not be as great. 

The proportion of railroad ton-miles 
involving raw and processed agricul- 
tural products is probably less than 
25 percent of the total ton-milos. 
Therefore, a subbtantial increase in the 
ton-milos for agriculture could mean a 
relatively small change in the ton- 
miles for all trafl5c. Such a change 
would mean less from the over-all 
standpoint of manpower and motive 
power than from the standpoint of car 
supply, because the whole effect of the 
change would fall on the special types 
of cars used for much agricultural 
traffic, particularly box, stock, and 
refrigerator cars. 

This fact is significant in the case of 
grain traffic, which uses box cars, be- 
cause, while the number of box cars is 
large, only those owned by the western 
grain roads have been built to satisfy 
the special requirements of the grain 
traffic. For these reasons, a change in 
the volume of agricultural traffic has 
to be considered separately in terms 
of the various commodity groups in- 
volved. The most important of these 
groups are grain, livestock, and perish- 
ables requiring refrigerator car service. 

Grains by Rail 

The average tum-around time of 
grain cars for the season ahead will be 
reduced because the cars will not be 
used as much as last year for long- 
distance shipments of wheat as fefed 
either from Canadian or domestic 
origins. This change, taken in con- 
nection with other prospects for the 
utilization of wheat, indicates a net 
reduction of about 200,000,000 bushels 
in the quantity to be transported from 
primary markets, including the im- 
ports from Canada. As a percentage 
of the total utilization in 1943-44, in- 
cluding exports, the reduction in traf- 
fic referred to will be aroimd 16 per- 
cent. 

It is quite likely that, with a record 
crop in sight, the vc^ume of wheat for 
the whole 1944-45 season shipped 


from coxmtry points to primary mar- 
kets will be a great many bushels 
alx)ve what it was for the season in 
1943-44. However, it is also likely 
that a much greater proportion of this 
season's total movement from country 
points will be in the montlis of July 
to December, inclusive. This moans 
that the railroads serving the wheat- 
producing areas will be very active in 
that service during the remaining 
months of 1944. 

On the basis of present information, 
however, it is reasonable to assume 
that the production of all grains for 
feed will be about 2.2 million tons in 
1943-44, although it is too early to 
say definitely what the corn crop will 
be. If the feeding of animals declines 
in feed-deficit areas, a decline in rail 
tonnage greater than in production 
may be expected. 

Livestock by Rail 

The peak cattle movement, which 
ordinarily occurs in October each year, 
comes at the same time for both rail 
and motortruck. This peak is caused 
primarily by the long-distant rail 
movement of cattle from western 
ranges to midwestem markets and 
feedlots. This autumn's rail peak for 
cattle will undoubtedly be greater 
than a year ago, while hog movement 
until October will be as large or larger. 

In contrast, current indications are 
that hog marketings at the peak next 
winter will be substantially below the 
record level of a year ago, possibly by 
as much as 25 percent. If the motor- 
trucks carry a volume approaching 
that of last year’s peak, a significant 
decline in rail shipments of hogs is to 
be expected. In any event, it appears 
that the rails will face their greatest 
task at the time of the expected 
October peak in cattle shipments. 

Fruits, Vegetables by Bail 

The prospects are that there will be 
little change in fresh vegetables mar- 
ketings by rail, comparing the last half 
of 1944 with a year earlier except for 
a possible shift from motortrucks to 
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railroads in the eastern market area 
where shipments of vegetables during 
the summer and early fall are expected 
to exceed those of last year. If an 
indicated 10 to 20 percent reduction in 
the late potato crop materializes, some 
savings in the use of refrigerator cars 
for the fresh vegetable traffic are to be 
expected. However, a reduction in the 
number of refrigerator cars requested 
for potatoes during the period is likely 
to be more than offset by an increase in 
the number required for fresh fruits. 

Apple production, which was low in 
the eastern States last year, is expected 
to be larger this year, and the June 
crop report indicated that a somewhat 
better condition is in prospect for 
apples in the State of Washington 
Any increase in the number of refri- 
gerator cars required for apples, par- 
ticularly from the Pacific Coast area, 
considered along with the probable 
increase in the number of cars required 
for citrus fruits during the last half of 
1944, will mean a tight supply of those 
cars. The increases in traffic cannot 
be estimated at this time because of 
uncertainties as to production and the 
performance of motortrucks. Grapes 
may require as much rail transporta- 
tion this year as last, even though 
production may not be up to the level 
of a year ago. Fruits other than those 
mentioned may require somewhat 
more transportation than last year. 

Fresh fruit and vegetable prospects 
indicate the traffic in the months ahead 
vill exceed that in the last half of 1943, 
possibly by a substantial margin. The 
railroads may find it very difficult to 
meet the demands for refrigerator cars 
during the peak autumn and winter 
season. This suggests the advisability 
of restoring boat service for citrus 
fruits from Florida to eastern ports, if 
it is possible to do so. 

Cotton, Oil Crops by Rail 

An increase of approximately 6 per- 
cent in soybean production may ocom, 
but crushing capacity in the main 
producing areas has been increased. 
Consequently, there will be less need 


to transport beaus from the Corn Belt 
producing areas to southern mills for 
crushing. A much smaller flaxseed 
crop is expected, and the prospect of a 
slight increase in peanut production is 
not very important from a transporta- 
tion standpoint. The production of 
cottonseed may be less than last year. 
As the hauls of this commodity are 
usually short, and are likely to be 
about the same as last year, the traffic 
will decline if the expected crop reduc- 
tion materializes. Cotton manufac- 
turers are not taking as much cotton 
as they did a year ago and shipments 
of cotton to mills and ports will proba- 
bly be no greater than last year. 

At this stage in the railroad situation 
little can be done, apart from what is 
being done, to meet prospective rail 
difficulties except that steps should be 
taken to insure the best possible use of 
available rail manpower. If the rail- 
roads are unable to secure adequate 
help they will not be able to use their 
facilities to the best advantage. Ship- 
pers of agricultural products, espe- 
cially wheat, cattle, and fresh fruits 
and vegetables, are likely to feel the 
pinch if rail capacity should prove to 
be short of the needs of the traffic. 

Truck Prospects 

Whatever the total tonnage of 
agricultural products may be during 
the coming peak marketing season, 
there will be difficulty in finding an 
adequate number of motortrucks to 
haul their normal share of the traffic. 
A portion of the peak movement of all 
commodities can accordin^y be ex- 
pected to shift from trucks to rails. 
The extent to which such a shift may 
be expected is illustrated by reference 
to data on the transportation of 
livestock and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Each of these commodity 
groups relies heavily on motortrucks 
in the marketing process. 

Livestock by Truck 

In livestock marketing, trucks haul 
a lesser proportion of the traffic in 
peak than in off-peak seasons. For 
example, in the marketing of hogs for 
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1943 44 during the low seasonal 
period in August, the trucks hauled 
68.6 percent of the total receipts at 
public stockyards. In January 1944, 
at the height of the hog marketing 
season, the trucks hauled 63.6 percent 
of the volume. The same situation 
also prevailed during the two preced- 
ing seasons. 

A similar situation prevailed in the 
marketing of cattle. During the slack 
month of May 1943, trucks hauled 
61.9 percent of the cattle receipts, 
but at the peak in October 1943, they 
hauled only 48.8 percent because they 
do not share in much of the long- 
distant movement of range cattle. 
Similar decreases in the proportions of 
truck receipts of cattle at the peak 
season occurred in 1941 and 1942. 

In terms of absolute tonnage, how- 
ever, the trucks haul more animals 
in the peak season than in the off- 
peak season. In January 1944, for 
instance, trucks hauled 3,338,000 
head of hogs, or more than in any 
previous month on record. The un- 
precedented livestock movement of 
last year by truck was due almost 
entirely to the record nm of hogs. 

During the coming livestock market- 
ing season, trucks may not have 
capacity to handle as many hogs as 
last season. With an anticipated de- 
cline in the total marketing of hogs, it 
would not be surprising to note an in- 
crease in the proportion of hogs going 
by truck although the absolute voliinio 
during the peak season may decline to 
a substantial extent. Likewise, trucks 
may not be able to meet all demands 
for moving cattle from the range to 
rail loading platforms. 

The extremely high peak tonnage of 
livestock last year was made possible 
by better utilisation of trucks. Even 
though some decline may be anticipated 
in the total tonnage, extreme conserva- 
tion efforts must be practiced next fall 
to enable truck tonnage to move. 

Fruits, Vegetables by Truck 

Unlike the livestock movements, 
truck and rail peaks in the marketing 


of fresh fruits and vegetables come at 
different periods, because of seasonal 
and geographical differences in produc- 
tion. The peak truck movement of 
fresh fruits and vegetables occurs in 
July and August, after which truck 
receiids exhibit a marked seasonal de- 
cline. The peak rail movement comes 
at two different times, one in May and 
June and the other in September and 
October. Concurrently ith the July- 
August peak in the trucking of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, there is a sharp 
decline in rail unloads, because truck 
unloads are derived from producing 
areas located near the groat consuming 
centers, whereas rail unloads come 
from large commercial producing areas 
located at groat distances from market 
Although some of the peak truck ton- 
nage might be shifted to the railroads, 
the bulk of this tonnage is greatly 
dependent upon motortrucks for con- 
venient service. 

Traffic Peaks Shifted 

Some of the shift in peak traffic re- 
ferred to has already taken place. 
During 1943, August truck unloads at 
12 large markets declined 10.6 percent 
below the previous August, whereas 
rail carloads remained at about the 
August 1942 level. The fact that rail 
cars have been loaded heavier would 
indicate a considerable shift of peak 
fresh fruit and vegetable traffic from 
trucks to rails during 1943, This year, 
vegetable marketings from areas con- 
tiguous to the grc‘at centers of popula- 
tion arc expected to increase materially 
in July, August, and September. 
Trucks ^ill not bo able to handle 
much, if any, of this increase, since 
during the peak in August last year, 
truck shipments declined 10.6 percent 
from the year before at 12 leading 
markets. It seems likely that the 
dwindling supply of trucks will be 
inadequate to handle the expected 
load. 

A large crop of apples in the eastern 
producing area is expected to compli- 
cate the trucking problem in the fall 
of 1944. Production in Virginia will 
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be about twice that of last year and 
considerably above the 1934r-42 aver- 
age. While the seasonal decline in 
the summer vegetable marketing may 
release some trucks for the apple 
traffic, a great amount of the excess 
production in Virginia must go to 
market by railroad. 

All agricultural products dependent 
on motortruck service can be expected 
to face many difficulties during the 
coming marketing seasou. Shortages 


of equipment, replacement parts, driv- 
ers, and mechanics will undoubtedly 
curtail truck service in many areas. 
Such difficulties will be experienced 
by shippers of cotton, coarse grains, 
and other farm products, for w^hich 
available data do not permit analyses 
similar to those presented for live- 
stock and fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Ralph L. Dewey 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


A Rural-Urban Community Plans Ahead 


T he war has brought ^'good- 
times” to rural America. The 
high level of non-farm employment 
at good wages, together with military 
and other Government demands, have 
provided farmers and businessmen 
with good markets at favorable prices. 
Many communities, however, are 
becoming concerned about the prob- 
lems that lie ahead as war production 
declines. They remember the period 
of unemployment, declining markets 
and lower prices following the pros- 
perity of the last ivar. Farmers now 
appreciate more fully what full em- 
ployment in cities and towns means 
to them. Some communities are 
beginning now to plan toward meeting 
these future problems with construc- 
tive action, Fort Smith, Ark., is one 
agricultural community that is making 
plans now. Here farmers, business- 
men, working groups, public officials, 
and others are working together to 
meet the problems ahead. 

The Community 

Fort Smith, a town of 40,000 
civilian population on the western 
border of Arkansas, is located on the 
Arkansas River and serves as the 
wholesale trade center for a large 
agricultural area in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. During the present war- 
training program nearby Camp 
Chaffee was constructed on 70,000 
acres, most of which was formerly in 
farms. The population in Fort Smith 
has increased during the war even 
though it has decreased for the trade 


area as a whole. This increase has 
been due in large part to the amount 
of civilian emplo^nnent required to 
construct and maintain Camp Chaffee 
as well as to an estimated 3,000 officers 
and men stationed there who maintain 
homes in Fort Smith. 

In addition to the various industries 
usually found in connection with the 
w'holesale business in a center of its 
size, Fort Smith has seven furniture 
factories, three glass factories, one zinc 
smelter, and one scissors factory. 
There are no war industries, though a 
few firms have war contracts such as 
one furniture factory’- making shell 
boxes. There will be fewer problems 
of converting to peacetime operations 
after the war than in other communi- 
ties. 

Farmers, businessmen, working 
people, and others in Fort Smith rec- 
ognize the major post-war problem 
to be the maintenance of full employ- 
ment at useful work for all who want 
jobs. In the past there have been 
more people living on farms in the 
area than could be fully employed at 
farming. A large number of people 
who have left the area to enter mili- 
tary service or work in war production 
centers will return to seek jobs. 

Facts Before Plans 

Before making specific plans as to 
what could be done toward expanding 
employment opportunities in the area, 
it was agreed t]^t reliable facts about 
the locality were necessary. Surveys 
were made to collect current ideas, 
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data, and other information which 
would serve as a basis for intelligent 
planning. The planning efforts in 
Fort Smith were initiated by the Post- 
War Planning Committeo of the 
Chamber of Commerce which enlisted 
the participation of other groups. 
Farmers, businessmen, working people, 
schools, and others were asked to con- 
tribute information and ideas and 
participate in developing various plans. 
The University of Arkansas and the 
United States Department of Aeri- 
culture are two of several ^'outside” 
agencies which assisted local people in 
the collection of this information. 

What Surveys Show 
Indications point to a larger number 
of both men and w’omen desiring non- 
farm employment than before the war. 
There has been very little change in 
the number of persons employed in 
manufacturing and commerce in Fort 
Smith during the war. Employers' 
present estimates of labor require- 
ments aftei the war indicate an in- 
crease in non-farm job opportunities. 

Farm and town families indicated 
their intentions to buy items in a 
selected list of consumer goods as 
compared with their purchases of 
these items before the war. This 
comparison gave some indication of 
the pattern of consumer expenditures 
after the war. The pattern of post-war 
spending -will serve two purposes: (1) 
it will offer a guide to businessmen in 
adjusting to a peacetime business; 
(2) it will provide a basis for revising 
estimates of prospective employment 
opportunities. 

A publi works committee, com- 
posed of businessmen and public 
officials, studied public improvements 
needed in Fort Smith and the area 
immediately surroimding. Projects, 
such as improvement of streets, 
schools, water and sewer systems, 
calling for the expenditure of public 
funds, were listed in order of need with 
consideration given to the prospects of 
funds available. 

A financial analysis of the area by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 


gives a very optimistic picture for the 
area. The financial condition of busi- 
ness and governmental units has 
improved in recent years. Cash sav- 
ings held by private individuals prom* 
ise to be at high levels at the end of 
the war. These capital resources can 
be put to work jiroviding more oppor- 
tunities for productive employmoni in 
the area. 

Further Studies 

These preliminary studies suggest 
among other things matters needing 
further study of a more intensive na- 
ture. Such further studies will be 
directed toward specific opportunities 
for expanding existing enterprises or 
establishing now ones. A major con- 
sideration will be farm products of 
the area as a source of raw material 
for industries which might be located 
in the area. Considerable amounts of 
fruits and vegetables arc produced 
both for processing iu the area and 
for fresh market. Further develop- 
ment of food preservation techniques, 
such as quick freezing, will provide 
farmers with a more dependable mar- 
ket. Such perishables as strawberries 
which must now roach retail markets 
within a matter of hours after harvest 
can, with quick freezing, bo marketed 
over a longer season. A quick-freeze 
plant is being sot up in connection 
with one of the ice ]>lants in Fort 
Smith. This plant will freeze quanti- 
ties of the various fruits and vege- 
tables produced in the area and pre- 
pare for shipping to retail markets. 
Inquiries are being made as to the 
possibility of setting up quick-freeze 
units for the commercial processing of 
fruits and vegetables in other parts 
of the area. 

Forest products are also an im- 
portant source of raw materials in the 
area. At present, wood is going into 
such uses as railroad ties wliich would 
yield greater return as mill wood for 
furniture and handles. The problem 
of wood waste from the furniture fac- 
tories located in Fort Smith is receiv- 
ing further study. These wastes which 
are being burned as fuel by some 



factories, while others are making no 
use of them, are being studied as a 
possible raw material for some new 
enterprise. 

Besides the resources of raw mate- 
rials, labor, and capital which have 
been mentioned, other factors must be 
considered in expanding existing enter- 
prises or establishment of new ones. 
New techniques are in constant process 
of development. Quick freezing is 
opening up new opportunities in the 
marketing of fruits and vegetables. 
Air transport of perishable foods has 
many possibilities. Markets, both 
local and more distant, for possible 
products, along with the comparative 
advantages of competing areas in re- 
lation to resources, markets and 
transportation costs, are also being 
considered. 

In the rural areas many opportun- 
ities exist for small enterprises ranging 
from* a small savTnill operated by a 
farmer in conjunction with his 
farming enterprise to a creamery 
or cheese factory operating the year 
round as a cooperative enterprise or 
owned by one or two persons. The 
development of these small-scale en- 
terprises will be influenced to no small 
extent by making electric power avail- 
able to these areas. The developntent 
of industries along existing or proposed 
electric lines will make possible the 
further extension of electric service to 
rural areas. This complementary re- 
lationship of farm and industry elec- 
trification is very important. Cheap 
electric power available to fanners 
will make possible the use of electric 
cream separators, water pumps, re- 
frigeration, and a host of other appli- 
ances for the farm and dwelling; thus 
making every farm so equipped vir- 
tually a small industrial plant. 

Technical experts from public agen- 
cies have visited Fort Smith to discuss 
the possibilities of various types of 
new enterprise. Among them were a 
textile manufacturing specialist, and a 
specialist on forestry and forest 
products. 

The studies outlined here provide 


an inventory of the local resources 
and the feasibility of further develop- 
ment. With this information the 
community is ready to look to- 
ward the setting up of specific plants 
or other facilities. The informa- 
tion can be made available to con- 
cerns who might be interested in 
establishing a branch in the locality 
or some individual or group of indi- 
viduals in the community who might 
wish to set up an enterprise using 
local capital and local management. 
The community will assume the 
final responsibility of securing such 
enterprises. 

Similar Efforts Elsewhere 

Similar planiiiug efforts are going 
forward in other communities through- 
out the country. Interest in such 
planning will, no doubt, increase as 
the end of the war draws nearer. 

Communities undertaking these 
studies will find technical assistance 
very helpful in gathering information 
on engineering and economic problems. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture is attempting to organize 
such technical information so that it 
can be brought to focus on communi- 
ties wanting it. Many public and 
private organizations, such as Federal 
agencies, certain departments of State 
governments, local officials, chambers 
of commerce, trade associations, labor 
unions, educational institutions, and 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, are cooperating with agricultural 
agencies and organizations in aiding 
such local studies. 

T. R. Rsbd 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Redirecting World Agricultural Produc- 
tion and Trade Toward Better Nutri- 
tion, F. F. Elliott. Processed. 17 
pp. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Washington. March 1944. 

Analyzes problem of acdiievliig better nutrition 
as recommended by United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture held In Hot Springs In 
May 1943 and by Conference on Relief and Rebar 
bflitatlon hold at Atlantic City in November 1943. 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Year and month 


1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1943- -0ime 

July 

August-.-. 
September- . 
October.. 
November... 
December 

1944- ^anuary..-. 

Pebmary. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Indus- 
trie! 
produc- 
tion 
(1936-39 
«1(X)) 1 

Income 
of indn<!- 
trinl 
workers 
(1936-39 

«100) a 

1910-14=100 

Index of pri^s received by 
farmers (August looftl 
July 1914=100) 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
of all 
com- 
modi- 
ties 3 

Prices paid by 
fanners 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Livestock and products 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Com- 

modi- 

ties, 

interest, 

and 

taxes 

Dairy 

prod- 

U(‘tS 

PO!ll- 

try 

and 

eggs 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 

AU 

live- 

stock 











76 

76 

109 

122 

129 

05 

101 

89 

70 


87 

86 

117 

125 

130 

103 

114 

116 

116 

Hi 

103 

100 

118 

124 

128 

111 

125 

114 

118 

la 

113 

117 

126 

131 

134 

11K> 

130 

110 

132 

12 

89 

91 

115 

123 

127 

125 

114 

108 

115 

111 

109 

105 

113 

121 

125 

123 

110 

95 

112 

MM 

126 

119 

116 

122 

126 

126 

119 

06 

111 

ir 

162 

169 

127 

131 

133 

164 

139 

121 

140 

14 

199 

238 

144 

152 

151 

201 

102 

161 

188 

IT 

239 

305 

151 

167 

164 

264 

103 

190 

209 

20 

1 236 

304 

152 

168 

164 


187 

179 

213 

19 

' 240 

306 

161 1 

109 

165 

274 

180 

183 j 

209 

18 

242 

312 

161 

109 

165 


192 

192 

208 

20 

245 

315 

151 

109 

165 

--- 

195 

201 

208 

20 

247 

317 

150 

170 

166 

280 

108 

212 

204 

20 

247 

318 

150 

171 

167 


202 

219 

103 

20 

241 

316 

161 

173 

160 


203 

212 

194 

20 

243 

319 

151 

174 

169 

275 

201 

177 

104 

10 

244 

321 

161 

176 

170 

_ 

201 

108 

199 

10 

<241 

318 

152 

175 

170 


109 

162 

203 

10 

244 

313 

152 

175 

170 

292 

106 

151 

203 

10 

237 


152 

175 

170 


194 

153 

201 

IS 




176 

170 


192 

154 

200 

U 









Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-July 1914 =« 100) 


Year and month 

Crops 

All 

crops 

and 

live- 

stock 

Parity 
ratio > 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

grains 

and 

hay 

Tobac- 

co 

Cotton 

Ofl 

bear- 

ing 

crops 

Fruit 

Track 

crops 

AH 

crops 

1934 

91 

95 

159 

97 

95 

88 

95 

98 

90 

70 

1935 

97 

107 

174 

94 

120 

82 

119 

302 

109 

84 

1936 

108 

102 

165 

95 

112 

92 

104 

307 

114 

89 

1937 

120 

125 

204 

90 

120 

104 

110 

115 

122 

91 

1988 

76 

71 

176 

67 

88 

70 

88 

80 

97 

76 

1939 

72 

69 

155 

70 

90 

68 

91 

80 

95 

76 

1940 

84 

82 

136 

77 

96 

73 

111 

88 

100 

79 

1941 

97 

89 

159 

107 

130 

85 

120 

100 

124 

93 

1942 

126 

111 

252 

149 

172 

114 

163 

142 

159 

105 

1943 

148 

147 

325 

160 

190 

179 

245 

183 

102 

117 

1943~nJune 

145 

148 

320 

161 

387 

196 

261 

100 

391 

119 

July 1 

148 

161 

821 

158 

188 

216 

220 

188 

103 

117 

August 

147 

152 

326 

160 

196 

202 

186 

188 

102 

116 

September. -. 

150 

156 

315 

163 



180 

182 

193 

117 

October 

157 

158 

335 

164 

201 

195 

187 

183 

194 

117 

November... 

160 

158 

347 

150 

202 

196 

228 

187 

194 

116 

December 

166 

165 

849 

160 

202 


223 

192 

196 

116 

3944-January 

170 

168 

360 

162 

203 

204 

267 

199 

396 

116 

February 

170 

169 

348 

161 

205 

206 

247 

190 

195 

115 

March 

109 

171 

351 

161 

207 

215 

242 

198 

396 

115 

April 

171 

172 

352 

163 


287 

220 

2U0 

190 

115 

May 

170 

173 

350 

160 

208 


225 

198 

194 

114 

June.. 

166 

370 

350 

363 

210 

228 

231 

197 

198 

114 


I Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

i Total Income, adjusted for seasonal variation revised March 1943. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. « Revised. 

• Ratio of prices received to prices paid, interest and taxes. 

Note. — The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers' income, shown above aie 
not comparable in several respects. The production index hccludes only mining and manufacturing; the 
income index also includes transportation. The production index is intwded to measure volume, whereas 
the inoome index Is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time Is^ between 
changes in volome of production and workers' income since output can be Increased or decreased to some 
extent without much <diange in the number of workers. 
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W ITH FOOD PKOIJUCTION this year now estimated at 5 per- 
cent above last year’s record output and 38 percent above the 
average for the five pre-war years of 1935-39 — a remarkable achieve- 
ment by American farmers — civilian food supply prospects are reason- 
ably good for the balance of 1944 and early 1945. In fact, per capita 
civilian food consumption for all of 1944 will be a little more’ than in 
1943 and 7 percent above the 1935-39 average. * * * Upturns in 

livestock prices, especially hogs, more than offset declines in crop 
prices and raised the mid-August index of prices received by farmers 
to 193 prccent of the 1909-14 average, making it the highest August 
level since 1920. Considerably higher hog prices togetlier with un- 
changed com prices broxight the hog-com ratio from 10.9 in mid- 
July to 11.5 in mid-August. * * * Agriculture Secretary Wick- 

ard, "War Food Administrator Jones, BAE Chief ToUey and many 
other farm leadei*s look for a continuation of a high level of agricultural 
output after the war peo video we have full employment. Tolley 
believes that farm thinking “should lead to an absolute insistence on 
full industrial employment” to assure a good demand for the products 
of agriculture and avoid the stop and go production of the past. 

806346*— 44 


Commodity Reviews 


FOOD SUPPLIES 

T he OVER-ALL civilian food situ- 
ation will be comparatively good 
for the rest of 1944. Civilian supplies 
of most foods have been quite liberal 
^ spring and summer, but butter, 
evaporated milk, pork, and citrus 
fruits are now becoming less plentiful. 
Pork and citrus fruits will increase 
seasonally later in the year. Con- 
siderably less butter and other manu- 
factured dairy products, lamb, canned 
fruits and vegetables, and less of the 
better grades of beef will be available 
duidng the next few months than would 
be consumed if civilian purchases were 
not limited under rationing. However, 
available supplies of these foods, ex- 
cept the better grades of beef, are not 
expected to be much below those of the 
last few months of 1943. Fresh fruits 
and perhaps fresh vegetables will be 
more plentiful than last year. 

Comparison of the estimated per 
capita consumption of the various 
foods in 1944 with that in 1943 reveals 
that civilians are consuming a little 
less poultry, canned fruits, and vege- 
tables; about the same quantities of 
eggs, food fats and oils, dairy products, 
and grain products; more meats, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, than they did in 
1943. 

Civilian per capita meat supplies for 
the last half of 1944 may be some- 
what below the rate of consumption 
in the first 6 months. The expected 
reduction in meat supplies for the rest 
of 1944 will result from a small re- 
duction in meat production and in- 
creased noncivilian takings. 

Supplies of most dairy products will 
also be less In coming months as pro- 
duction decreases seasonally. There 
will be less butter for civilians in the 
July-September quarter and perhaps 
still less in the last quarter of 1944. 
A relatively good supply of other fats 
and oils will be available for the rest 
of 1944. 


Poultry supplies probably will be 
seasonably large in the next few 
months, much above average but 
somewhat below the very high level 
reached in the corresponding months 
of 1943. Egg supplies will also be 
above normal, but they will be reduced 
from the abundance of the past few 
months by greater than seasonal de- 
crease.s in production. 

While the supply of fresh fruit and 
vecretables during the coming months 
will be fairly large, the supply of 
canned goods for civilian consumption 
in 1944-45 may be little less than in 
1943-44 because of increased non- 
civilian requirements in spite of a 
larger pack. However, the civilian 
consumption of commercially produced 
and canned fruits and vegetables will 
be supplemented by town and city 
garden produce together with home- 
canned supplies. 

Utilization of wheat for food, seed, 
and industrial alcohol is expected to be 


Civilian Consumption of Principal Foods, 
Calendar Years, 1935-39 Average, 
1943 and 1944 


Cansomptian per capita 
in pounds 


Food item 

1935-39 

aver- 

age 

1943 

1944 

prelim- 

inary 

Bed meats ... 

126 

187 

143 

Poultry meats 

21 

81 

27 

E^gs » 

298 

843 

845 

Fluid milk and cream. . 

340 

403 

4U 

Cheese. 

6.5 

5.1 

4.9 

Butter.. 

16.7 

1L9 

12.0 

Fats and oils > 

81 

34 

34 

Fresh fruits 

138 

119 

143 

Processed fruits » 

25 

24 

24 

Fresh vegetables 

Processea vegetables «. . 

235 

32 

233 

32 

248 

32 

Potatoes and sweet- 




potatoes * 

154 

161 

140 

Sugar 

97 

80 

81 

Com products 

Wheat flour 

39 

154 

44 

159 

43 

160 

Coffee 

14 

13 

16 

Tea 

.7 

.5 

6 

Cocoa 

4.4 

2.9 

3.5 


1 Numbers, not pounds. 
iBzdudes outter. 

> Pack year. 

< July 1 year for potatoes, wop year for sweet* 
XK>tatoe8. 
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about the same as m the year just past. 
Sufficient quantities of rye and rice will 
be available for food use in 1944-45. 

COTTON 

T he 1944 cotton production, ac- 
cording to the August cotton re- 
port, is estimated at slightly more than 
11 million bales, compared with about 
11.4 million bales in 1943. This pro- 
duction will be from the smallest har- 
vested acreage since 1895. But yields 
are unhsually good this year, being 10 
pounds per acre more than last year 
and 37 pounds more than the 1933-42 
average. 

With a carry-over of about 10.6 
million bales on August 1 added to this 
year’s production, the supply for the 
1944-45 season is now indicated to be 
about 21.4 million bales of domestic 
cotton compared with about 21.8 mil- 
lion bales for the 1943-44 season. 

On the basis of average consumption 
during the season just past, the 1944- 
45 indicated supply represents about 
26 months’ domestic consumption, 6 
months’ more supply than last season. 
This increase is entirely attributable 
to the decline in domestic consumption 
last season because this season’s supply 
is actually smaller. 

Domestic consumption of aU kinds 
of cotton last season totaled only 
9,942.070 bales, and while it was well 
over the pre-war high of nearly 8 mil- 
lion bales it was 11 percent under the 
11,170, 106-bale record established in 
1941-42. 

During the first 29 days of August, 
the 10-markct price of Middling 
inch cotton averaged 21.40 cents per 
pound. This was nearly H cent lower 
than the average for July and nearly 
one cent higher than during August, 
1943. 

TOBACCO 

I N GENERAL the tobacco outlook 
for at least another year or so is 
favorable, in view of the continued 
strong demand for leaf tobacco and 


the high level of consumption of 
tobacco products, parlicularly ciga- 
rettes. Inasmuch as tobacco is habit- 
forming and the trend in per capita 
consumption is upward the all-time 
consumption record established last 
year has marked significance for the 
future of the industry. 

Stocks of aged tobacco held in this 
country and Britain are below normal 
in relation to demand, while there is 
probably little if any United States 
grown leaf on the European continent 
and in the Far East. In view of the 
depleted stocks and probable post-war 
demand, exports during the years 
immediately following the vrar should 
be large, but the exact level will de- 
pend on a number of factors such as 
the nature and extent of relief given 
Allied and friendly nations, inter- 
national monetary and credit policies, 
trade agreements, and the extent of 
the preferences given British Empire 
growm tobacco. 

Present prospects point to a 1944 
domestic crop of 1,616 million pounds, 
compared with 1,399 in 1943 and a 
10-year average (1933-42) of 1,389 
million. This gear’s flue-cured crop 
is now placed at 984 million pounds, 
second only to 1939 when 1,171 mil- 
lion i)oimds wem produced. This 
year’s burley crop is expected to be 
402 million pounds compared with 
390 last year. 

The season average price paid 
growers for flue-cured on the Georgia 
and Florida markets was 36 cents 
per pound, compared with the estab- 
lished ceiling price of 39 cents for 
untied tobacco. The average price 
for untied tobacco (types 11-13) sold 
so far this season is slightly below 
the 1944 ceiling of 43J4 cents. Most 
of the 1943 crop of Maryland has been 
sold at an average of 46 cents com- 
pared with 56 cents last year. 

WOOL 

S HORN WOOL production in 1944 
is estimated at 355 million pounds, 
compared with 384 million pounds 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 
[191(hl4-100] 


1 

Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 
paid, 
interest 
and 1 
taxes 1 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1943 

Tft-nnnry, 

181 

156 

116 

TPfthmftry . 

184 

158 

116 

'Mtirnh . ... 

192 

159 

121 

April 

197 

160 

123 

A/ffty . 

194 

162 

120 

Jnne_ _ 

195 

163 

120 

Jnly 

193 

164 

118 

August. 

192 

164 

117 



193 

164 

lib 

October 

194 

165 

118 

Vfivpinhpr 

194 

166 

117 

December 

196 

167 

117 

1944 

Jamiary 

106 

168 

117 

ir*»bniflry _ 

196 

169 

115 

M«reh_ _ 

196 

169 

116 


196 

169 

116 

\ffy - 

194 

169 

115 

jrnna 

198 

170 

1 114 

July 

192 

170 

113 



170 

114 



1 Ratio of prices received by farmers to 
prices paid, interest, and taxes. 


last year, and a 193S~42 average 
of 376 million pounds. The year’s • 
clip is expected to be the smallest 
since 1936. 

Because of the smaller production, 
farm income from shorn wool will be 
materially below last year’s record 
income of 160 million dollars. The 
average price paid to growers this 
year will probably not differ much 
from the 1943 average of 41,6 cents a 
pound. Prices in mid- August 1944 
averaged 41.7 cents a pound, compa^^d 
with 40.9 cents a year earlier. 

Production in the Western Range 
Sheep States, consisting of the 11 
Western States, Texas, and South 
Dakota, is estimated at 257 million 
pounds, a decrease of 17 million pounds 
from 1943. Wool production was 
smaller than last year in each of these 
States except Texas. 

In the ‘‘native” or “fleece” wool 
States, which include the North and 
South Central States (except Texas 
and South Dakota), and the North 
and South Atlantic States, the esti- 
mated production this year Is 98 
million pounds, compared with 110 
million pounds last year. 


M ilk production on farms for the 
first 7 months of this 3’ear totaled 
73.3 billion pounds, about the same 
as last year. Although production for 
the rest of the year is expected to be 
about the same as in 1 943, some shifts 
in utilization probably will take place 
with more milk going into American 
Cheddar cheese, evaporated milk, and 
dried whole milk production, and less 
in butter. Marketings of fluid milk, 
fluid cream, and milk byproducts prob- 
ably will not change much from the 
previous year. 

Prices received by farmers in mid- 
August for milk sold at wholesale and 
butterfat were 6 cents and % cent, 
respectively, above that of the pre- 
vious August. The dairy production 
payments accompanying these prices 
received by farmers and returns to 
dairy farms were at the highest mid- 
August level since 1919. It is ex- 
pected that such returns will continue 
at relatively high levels. 

According to a report based on 
returns from 140 thousand farmers, 
estimates show that milk cow numbers 
increased 2 percent from mid-1943 
to mid-1944. More than average 
increases were reported for the North 
Atlantic and North Central States, 
while little change was noted in the 
area west of the INIississippi River. 
The number of heifer calves being 
saved for milk cows appeared to be the 
smallest number since 1940. The 
decline in the number of heifer calves 
saved compared with a year ago was 
general over the entire country. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

D espite a 1944 turkey production 
of 35 million birds, or 500 million 
pounds dressed weight, 7 to 10 percent 
above the 1943 output, civilian sup- 
plies are expected to be a little less 
than last year because of increased 
military requirements. Under War 
Pood Order 106, effective July 17, aU 
turkeys produced and marketed in 
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designated areas must be set aside 
until military requirements are met. 
Potential civilian demand will prob- 
ably exceed available supplies, vith 
prices expected to remain at ceiling 
levels. 

Cliicken marketings for civilian con- 
sumption are now seasonally large but 
by the end of the year civilian supplies 
wfll be smaller than they were in 1 943. 
This coupled with smaller fall and 
winter civilian supplies of red meats 
than a year earlier is likelv to result in 
a strong demand for poultry, with 
dressed poultry prices at or close to 
ceilings. However, manpower and 
transportation difficulties may cause a 
decline in poultry prices below ceiling 
levels in some areas from time to time. 

Largest cold-storage holdings of 
shell eggs on August 1 since 1930 will 
probably make available for civilians 
ample supplies of grade B and C eggs 
for the balance of the year. However, 
during the next four months egg pro- 
duction might be smaller than last 
year. High consumer incomes will 
stimulate a strong demand for top 


grade eggs which will keep prices for 
these eggs at or near ceiling levels and 
near or above parity levels. 

LIVESTOCK 

T he August 1 number of cattle on 
feed in 11 Com Belt States was 
down 41 percent from a year earlier — 
an estimated 700,000 fewer — the 
smallest number on feed on that date 
since 1937. Cattle feeders reported 42 
percent fewer cattle than a year 
earlier that had been grain fed for 
over 7 months. Marketings of fed 
cattle in this area in Augiist-October 
may not be over 50 percent as large 
as marketings in the same period last 
year. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle to the Corn Belt during the first 
5 months of this year were 31 percent 
smaller than in the same period of 
1943. However, during June and 
July shipments were up 45 percent 
from the same period last year. 
Relatively more favorable feeding 


Prices of Farm Products 

Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics Average oi reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State 



6-year average 

Aug. 1943 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Parity 
price 
Aug. 1944 

August 

1909-July 

1914 

January 

1936-De- 

cember 

1939 

.dollars— 

0.881 

0.837 

t27 

t39 

1.35 

1.50 

.—.do — 

.642 


1.09 

1. 17 

1. 17 

t09 

—do — 

.399 

.340 

.652 

.704 


.678 

—do— 

.813 

.742 

1 1.64 

t75 

1.71 

t38 

- cents. 

12.4 

ia29 

19 81 

20 32 

20. 16 

21.08 

-dollars.. 

.897 

.717 

» L57 

1 3S 

1.59 

1.23 

— do— 

11.87 

8.87 



1A30 

20.20 

.—.do — 

*.96 

.964 

L68 

t91 

1.90 

»L63 

-.cents— 

4 8 

Z.S5 

7.17 

7.76 

7.64 

8.16 

..dollars— 

.96 

.90 

2.16 

Z63* 

2.12 

1.63 

—do 

<1.81 

til 

2.76 

2.94 

3.01 

>t99 

do— 

7.27 

&38 


12.70 


12.40 

.—do — 

6.42 

6.56 




9.21 

.—do — 

6.76 





11.60 

— do— 

6.88 

7.79 

12.80 


12.30 

10.00 

...cents.. 

26.3 

29.1 

4&8 

50.2 


•42.5 

.dollars- 

L60 

t81 

1 a 16 

3.16 

^3.22 

2.67 

— cents— 

11,4 

14.9 

25.6 

34.2 

24.1 

19.4 

. — do 

21.6 

21.7 

38.8 

31.2 

83.0 

•36.2 

.—do—. 

18.3 

28.8 

140.9 

42.7 

4L7 

81.1 


Eice (bushel; 


Hay (ton) 


Hogs diundredweigbt) 

Beef cattle (hundr^ weight) 

Veal calves (hundredweight} 


JL- 


1 Bevised. 

s Comparable base price, August IQO^uly 1914. 

» Comparable price computed under sec. 3 (b) 
Price Control Act. 

i Comparable base price* August 1919-J'uly 1929. 


> Does not include dairy production payments 
made directly to farmers by county A. A. A. Office. 
• Adjusted for seasonality. 

Preliminary. 
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margins this summer than average 
have fostered the movement of cattle 
to feed lots, and if these favorable 
margins continue, the cattle-price 
situation will favor cattle feeding this 
faU, With the prospect for fewer fed 
cattle to be marketed before the end 
of the year, prices for fed cattle are 
expected to continue at a high level. 
With larger marketings of grass cattle 
this fall than last in prospect, prices 
for feeder cattle will probably con- 
tinue lower than last year. 

Calf slaughter continues at a very 
high level. July slaughter in federally 
inspected plants was an all-time record 
for the month, exceeding that of last 
July by 90 percent in comparable 
plants and in July 1934, the previous 
record, by 9 percent. A large slaughter 
this year reflects the saving of fewer 
dairy and beef calves for herd replace- 
ments and the limited outlet of calves 
for feeding because of high feed costs 
and uncertainties as to the long-time 
price outlook for cattle. 

Pork production in October-Decem- 
ber may be as much as 20 percent 
smaller than in the same period a 
year earlier, and as much as 15 percent 
smaller than in the first quarter of 
1944, when production was at an all- 
time high. WFA pork purchases are 
expected to be large this fall and early 
winter. With a continuing strong 
demand for pork and a lower pork 
output, hog prices may be higher this 
winter than last. 

FEED 

T he prospective 1944r-45 supply 
of the principal feed grains (com, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums) as 
indicated on August 1, is estimated 
to be about 6 percent smaller than in 
1943-44, but slightly larger than the 
1938-42 average supply. With a pro- 
spective 13 to 15 percent decrease in 
grain-consuming animals on farms next 
January 1 from a year earlier, the 
supply of feed grains per animal 
unit for the 1944-45 feeding year 


would be about 8 to 10 percent larger 
than in 1943-44, and only about 5 
percent smaller than the average 
for 1938-42, when feed grain reserves 
were being accumulated. 

On the basis of August 1 con- 
ditions, locally produced feed grain 
supplies for 1944-45 in the North 
Atlantic States will be larger than 
a year earlier. In the North Central 
and Southern States locally produced 
feed grain supplies for 1944-45 prob- 
ably will be smaller than a year earlier, 
but in the Western States about the 
same as a year earlier. 

Hay supplies are larger in the 
Western States this year compared 
with 1943, but smaller in other regions 
of the country. 

Generally speaking, weather con- 
ditions were very favorable in most 
of the area West of the Mississippi 
River during the first half of 1944 
and feed production in that area has 
been favorable. East of the Missis- 
sippi, however, rather large areas 
experienced drought or near-drought 
conditions during much of the growing 
season. 

Prospective 1944-45 supplies of 
byproduct feeds for livestock are 
tentatively estimated to be slightly 
smaller than in 1943-44, Producl^on 
of oilseed meals may be about 10 
percent smaller than the record 1943- 
44 production. Greater production 
during 1944-45 than a year earlier 
is expected in wheat millfeeds, brew- 
ers’ and distillers’ dried grains, and 
alfalfa meal. Although the total 
supply of by product feeds may be 
slightly smaller in volume, it probably 
will be larger per animal unit on farms 
next January 1 than a year earlier 
as a result of the decrease in livestock 
numbers on farms this year. 

WHEAT 

T otal wheat disappearance in 
1944r-45 may be about equal to 
the year’s record high crop of 1,132 
million bushels. This is less than the 
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1943-44 disappearance of 1,290 million 
bushels, but greatly above the 720 mil- 
lion-bushel average in the ten-year 
period before the war (1932-41). On 
the basis of present prospects, the dis- 
tribution may be as follows, in million 
bushels: food 560, feed 250 (depend- 
ent upon the outcome of com crop), 
industrial (mostly alcohol) 125, seed 
80, and exports (including supplies to 
liberated areas) 125 (dependent upon 
progress of the war). 

If the size of the disappearance is 
approximately that of the crop, the 
carry-over at the end of the year would 
be about the same as the 315 million 
bushels at the beginning. The carry- 
over in 1932-41 averaged 235 million 
bushels, in 1942 it was 632 million and 
in 1943, 622 million. 

Wheat prices in mid-August were 
generally at or close to the level at 
which the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is purchasing, and about 15 
cents under present wheat price ceil- 
ings. Ordinarily the seasonal low is 
reached about this time of the year, 
and were it not for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation purchase pro- 
gram, prices would undoubtedly be 
lower. As it is, prices are at about the 
purchase program price level in Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, and Portland. 
The price of No, 2 Red at St. Louis is 
slightly above the purchase level. 

After the harvest movement is over, 
the heavy demand for nonfood as well 
as food uses is expected to be an im- 
portant price-strengthening factor. 
Also, large quantities are expected to 
be held off the market under the loan 
program. 

VEGETABLES 

A mple supplies of commercial 
vegetables for the fresh market 
are in prospect for later summer and 
early fall, with summer truck crop 
production indicated to be about one- 
fifth greater than in 1943 and one- 
seventh above the 1933-42 average. 


Combined production of early fall 
crops of domestic cabbage, celery and 
tomatoes and fall carrots was expected 
to exceed that of 1943 by one-tenth 
and the average by one-fourth. Con- 
tinuation of the hot, dry weather pre- 
vailing over much of the eastern half 
of the country will, of course, reduce 
present prospects. 

Particularly heavy supplies of late 
summer onions which provide storage 
supplies for winter and early spring 
consumption are indicated. Acreage 
this year is the largest of record, with 
exceptionally good yields in prospect. 
Substantial increases over last year 
are expected in the production of 
summer crops of green peas, lettuce, 
cucumbers, green peppers and celery, 
with moderate increases in eggplant, 
cabbage and cauliflower. Prospective 
supplies of melons (cantaloups, honey- 
dews and watermelons) are nearly one- 
third larger than last year, but just 
slightly above average. Lima beans 
and spinach prospects are at approxi- 
mately the 1943 level. 

On the other hand, there is likely to 
be a moderate reduction from last year 
in summer snap beans, beets, tomatoes 
and sweet com and a greater reduction 
for summer carrots. 

Fall crops of cabbage and celery are 
expected to be larger than last year 
and also above average. Fall toma- 
toes and carrots will be in shorter sup- 
ply this year than last, but should be 
well above average. 

Prospective Irish potato production 
at 385,295,000 bushels is about one- 
sixth less than the large 1943 crop but 
6 percent above average. The crop 
in the intermediate States is extremely 
short because of adverse growing con- 
ditions. In the 30 late States, both 
acreage and yield per acre are below 
last year but above average. In the 
early States, harvesting is virtually 
completed. The indicated sweet po- 
tato crop is 65,253,000 bushels — 10 
percent less than in 1943 and 3 per- 
cent below average. Both acreage 
and indicated per-acre yields are below 
last year and average. 
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FARM LABOR 

F ewer persons were engaged in 
farm work on August 1 than on that 
date during any of the past 20 years 
for which there are estimates. Never- 
thele«^b, this year’s near-record crops 
will be harvested without any appreci- 
able loss. Many local areas doubtless 
will continue to experience difficulty 
in obtaining an adequate labor supply 
but for the country as a whole the 
situation does not appear unfavorable. 

Total farm employment in the 
United States on August 1 was esti- 
mated at 10,608,000 persons — 4 per- 
cent below a year earlier and 6 percent 
smaller than the 5-year ( 1 935 -39) 
average for that date. Much of the 
decrease in the total farm employment 
is the result of a diminishing number of 
hired workers on farms. The number 
of hired workers this A igust was down 
268,000 or 9 percent from last August, 
while family workers dropped only 
144,000 or 2 percent. 


The customary form labor supply 
has been supplemented somewhat dur- 
ing the harvest season with Mexicans, 
Jamaicans, Bahamians, Newfound- 
landers, and Japanese evacuees, also 
students and city people who in some 
cases have given up their vacations to 
help the Nation’s farmers. 

The usual early August lull in farm 
activities (occurred in areas where 
the small grains have been harvested 
This year, weather conditions in 
July were generallv quitef avorable 
for small grain harvest, haying and 
late cultivation of row crops, and 
farmers were taking advantage of it 
to get caught up in their work. B\ 
August 1, the harvest of the second 
largest winter wheat crop was approach- 
ing completion and a good start had 
been made on the harvesting of spring 
wheat. Picking of early tree fruits, 
caneberries, and summer vegetables 
was in full swing in most areas. 
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Agricultural Prices: A Look Ahead 


A n analysis of agricultural prices 
- during the transition years fol- 
lowing the German collapse is no 
simple task. There are, as a matter of 
fact, some differences among observers 
as to the forces which will operate and 
even greater differences as to the alter- 
native policies which should be fol- 
lowed. 

Some believe that farm prices will 
continue to be determined in large 
part by Government action, that the 
assurances contained in the Act ap- 
proved October 2, 1942 should take 
care of farm prices for tw'O years after 
the end of the \var, and that it is very 
doubtful if such assurances will even 
then be dropped. Some, however, 
have small faith in conscious efforts 
in the field of economic management, 
while others are w’orried about the 
effect of parity standards and control 
devices on foreign trade as well as on 
the wise use of resources wdthin the 
United States itself. 

Price Support Commitments 

Farmers have aiready received as- 
surance of substantial aid in supporting 
prices under the so-called ‘^SleagaU 
Amendment*’ and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended by 
the Act approved Ociober 2, 1942. 

That is, the Congress has directed 
the Secretary" of Agriculture or the War 
Food Administrator to support prices 
for the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties — corn, cotton, wheat, rice, tobac- 
co, and peanuts (for nuts) — and of 
commodities for w^hioh substantial in- 
creases in production have been for- 
mally requested — soybeans, flaxseed, 
and peanuts for oil, potatoes and sweet- 
potatoes (when properly cured) , Amer- 
ican-Egyptian cotton, hogs, eggs, 
chickens (excluding chickens weighing 
less than three pounds and all broilers), 
turkeys, and milk and butterfat— at 
not less than 90 percent of parity (or 
in case of the feed crops, 85 percent, 
and cotton, 92.5 percent) for two years 
from the January 1 following the date 
on which the President or the Congress 


shall have proclaimed hostilities to 
have ended. 

This is a far more difficult assign- 
ment than an 3 ? 1 ;hing contemplated in 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 
or the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1933. But the commodities covered 
only account for about 65 percent of the 
cash farm income because fruits, 
vegetables, beef cattle and veal calves, 
sheep and lambs, and w'ool are not 
covered. Questions will, of course, be 
raised relative to those and other com- 
modities, and the Congress has also 
directed that so far as possible such 
commodities shall also be supported at 
a fair parity relationship. 

Price Support Provisos 

Can these prices be supported? 
The answer should, of course, be con- 
ditioned: Such prices can be main- 
tained provided, adequate funds are 
at hand, provided, means of storing 
and disposing of substantial quantities 
of each of the commodities are worked 
out, and provided, production is not 
forced or maintained too far out of 
line with the effective demand. 

Perhaps the foreign shipment of 
food to meet relief and reconstruction 
needs will be sufficient to clear the 
market during the conversion or 
transition period. Perhaps not. But 
means can be found to support prices 
and to carry stocks of some commodi- 
ties over a considerable period, and 
the actual existence of excess or surplus 
commodities also forces a continuing 
search for new or more acceptable 
means of disposal. 

There is, of course, the question of 
funds: it will be necessary for Congress 
to provide adequate funds to make 
the price-support program effective, 
but on two recent occasions Congress 
has, in fact, specifically instructed the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the War 
Food Administrator to support prices 
at announced levels. 

Annual appropriations equal to 30 
percent of the tariff revenues are 
available for surplus disposal and 



similar uses, and agriculture also has 
some claim on the lend-lease appro- 
priation in case a disaster or insurance 
fund is needed. However, the use or 
continuance of these funds will, of 
course, depend upon the future action 
of Congress as will the life and 
financial resources of the chief support 
agency, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Four Methods Now Used 

Support activities should be designed 
to fit the commodity concerned, and 
four different methods are currently 
being used. 

Firsty there are the non-recourse 
loans which apply to basic crops and 
other commodities which are easily 
stored and marketable in the condition 
in which they leave the farm. Second, 
there is the direct purchase of commod- 
ities from the farmers. Such com- 
modities must be easily stored and this 
method is now being used for peanuts, 
soybeans, flaxseed, and wool. Third, 
there is the purchase of graded or pro- 
cessed commodities from dealers or 
processors provided specified minimum 
prices are paid to the producers of the 
raw material. Perishable commodi- 
ties can be handled by this method 
which is now being used to support 
prices for eggs, for hogs, and for 
vegetables for canning. Fourth, sup- 
plemental pajments to producers are 
also used as a means of price support. 
Such payments are now being used to 
assure returns for milk and butterfat. 

All of these except the last are only 
immediate devices for holding prices 
to a given level. They do not dispose 
of the product. Supplemental pay- 
ments allow the* commodity to move 
forward without delay to consumers at 
a lower cost than were prices maintained 
at the support level There are cases, 
however, where even this would not 
assure that the excess supplies will be 
satisfactorily disposed of. 

Agricultural production was over 
one-fourth and food production almost 
one-third greater in 1943 than the 
average far 193fi-39. Fanners have 


established a new record each year 
since 1939, and this gam in production 
can easily be maintained or further 
increased in the years immediately 
following the slowing down of the all- 
out war effort. Yields are increasing 
as a result of several factors, including 
conservation activities, the increasing 
use of fertilizer, and in the case of 
com, the use of hybrid seed. Small 
farms can now be mechanized and a 
substantial number of horses and 
mules are still being displaced. A 
considerable area of new land is still 
to be brought under cultivation, and 
given good prices, it would be diflScult 
to estimate the areas now in use which 
might be more intensively farmed. 

The effects of the efforts to control 
acreage and production under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion have already been argued at 
length. Control can be obtained in 
cases where the specific commodity 
situation becomes sufficiently bad. 
But the extent to which over-all 
production can be restricted is doubt- 
ful and it seems reasonable to conclude 
that acreage and similar controls are 
devices which should only be used as 
a last resort. 

Domestic Market Takes Most 

The greatest consumer of our agri- 
cultural commodities is our own do- 
mestic market. Civilian consumption 
currently accounts for about 75 per- 
cent of all agricultural commodities 
used for food and if normal allowances 
were made for men in the armed forces 
this would be increased to about 85 
percent. Thus, as the armed forces 
are demobilized, there will be about 15 
percent of all our food and substantial 
quantities of cotton and tobacco for 
which additional markets must be 
found. 

The first outlet for these additional 
quantities of food is foreign relief. 
Food and clothing must be available 
for relief once France and the rest of 
Continental Europe have been liber- 
ated. Shipping space should be avail- 
able and ^ere is no doubt but what 



substantial quantities of food and 
other agricultural commodities will 
be used for foreign relief until the re- 
construction task is well started. 

Sooner or later, however, this relief 
demand will be met and farmers may 
find themselves with greater supplies 
of some commodities than can be 
easily sold. Such supplies have al- 
ready developed in the case of eggs, 
hogs and some other commodities 
during 1943-44. If farm prices are to 
be maintained at what farmers con- 
sider a fair level along with full agri- 
cultural production, additional markets 
or socially acceptable means of dis- 
posal must be found. 

Many Still Underfed 

We were continuously faced with 
this same problem during the decade 
from 1930 to 1940, and we are all 
familiar with some of the devices 
which were developed. A widespread 
search for new industrial uses was 
instituted. The school lunch program 
was started and the food stamp and 
other surplus disposal devices were 
originated. Still other efforts were 
made to increase the amounts of the 
surplus commodities going into the 
foreign market. 

A great deal was learned and we 
started into this decade convinced that 
a substantial number of consumers 
were not well fed, nor for that matter 
well clothed or well housed. Sub- 
stantial amounts of additional food are 
needed to raise sub-standard diets to 
an adequate level and the actual re- 
sults of full employment indicate that 
the average consumer is willing to use 
about 15 percent more food than was 
used during the several years ending in 
1929, or the average for 1935-39. 

Satisfactory prices for agricultural 
commodities can best be assured by 
full empl 03 mient. At least this is 
true for almost all of the food com- 
modities although it is evident that 
satisfactory prices for cotton and some 
other commodities, perhaps wheat and 
lard, wiU also depend to a considerable 
extent upon the foreign market. 


So far as fair prices are concerned, 
the discussion centers around the par- 
ity standard. Farmers have wanted 
parity or something like it and, certain 
critical comment notwithstanding, it 
seems reasonable to assume that they 
will continue to demand parity or its 
equivalent in the years ahead. 

A common criticism runs to the 
effect that there is nothing sacred 
about the relative level of farm and 
nonfarm prices during 1909-14. Some 
would like to maintain the current 
base as a measure of the general level, 
while reworking prices for individuid 
commodities on the basis of some 
recent relationship, and others would 
like to simply shift the base period 
forward to 192fi-29 or 1935-89. 
Again, there are others who seem to 
feel that parity as such should be dis- 
regarded and some entirely different 
approach used. 

Parity Concept a Reasonable Goal 

As an average^ parity prices appear 
to be a reasonable gO£d given full em- 
ployment and consumer incomes at 
least approaching those which have 
prevailed since 1942. Some revisions 
are certainly needed, but the current 
standard is well established and the 
best forecast seems to be that parity 
will be continued into the transition 
years in about the same form as we 
now know it. 

Some are worried about using such a 
standard while at the same time 
endeavoring to move American com- 
modities into the foreign market. A 
discussion of the need for encouraging 
foreign trade cannot be entered into 
here, but this dilemma is as familiar 
as are the two solutions most com- 
monly advanced. The first is the use 
of some form of a two-price system 
while the second involves the use of 
supplemental payments to assure 
returns to producers, Vhile at the same 
time allowing the commodity to move 
forward at a relatively low cost. 

Some of our difficulties could best be 
solved by full employment. And after 
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all there will be difficulties enough with 
almost ten million soldiers and sailors 
and over ten million war workers who 
must shift to new fields of employment 
as the war effort comes to an end. 
At the same time, fanners feel that 
their prices should be maintained 
and likewise workers are not going to 
be too well satisfied with declining 
wages after seeing average w^eekly 


earnings almost double between 1935- 
39 and early 19-14. All of these 
are forces driving toward a common 
effort to maintain full employment. 
Agriculture’s goal should be ‘‘full 
production and full employment” — 
full production and fair prices for farm- 
ers and full employment and fair wages 
on the non-farm front. 

0. V. Wells 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


New Food Consumption Index 


C IVILIAN food consumption per 
capita in 1944 -vnuU be 7 percctit 
above the average for the 5 pre-war 
years, 1935-39, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This esti- 
mate makes no allow’ance for food 
production in city gardens, which if 
equal to that estimated for 1943, -will 
bring consumption thib j'ear to 8 per- 
cent above the pre-w’ar average or the 
same as the record level established 
in 1941. 


These comparisons are based on 
the new index of per capita consump- 
tion recently released by the Bureau. 
The new index indicates that there 
has been a slight upward trend in 
food consumption since 1909, along 
with some shift from the cheaper 
foods to the more expensive varieties, 
although low points are recorded for 
1921 and for the depression years of 
the early 1930’s. See chart below. 

The new index is constructed from 
estimates of the per capita consump- 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF F00DSM909-44 

INDEX NUMBERS (1935-39M00) 
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tion of foods in terms of retail \\’cight, 
which is the same data currently used 
by the Bureau of Huiran Nutrition 
and Homo Economics in analyzing 
the nutritional value of the average 
national diet. Quantities of foods 
consumed per capita each year are 
weighted by the av-^rage retail prices 
for the base period, 1935-39. Be- 
cause the same price weights are used 
for every year, the changes in the 
index result from changes in the quan- 
tities of the several foods consumed. 

Although the total number of 
pounds of food consumed per capita 


does not vary greatly from year to 
year, there have been significant 
changes in the composition of the diet 
since 1909. The consumption of fruits, 
vegetables, and dairy products has 
increased, while the consumption of 
grain products and potatoes has de- 
clined. These shifis are accompanied 
by general improvement in the nutri- 
tive content of the diet. 

The index represents per capita 
consumption of food for the total 
population from 1909 through 1940, 
and for the civilian population since 
1941. No adjustment has been made 


Per Capita Food Consumplicn, by Major Food Groups, 1909-43 ^ 
pjidcx number 1035-30=100] 
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98 
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71 
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97 

83 
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99 
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76 

71 

101^ 

96 

83 
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63 
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84 

63 

76 

79 
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% 

84 
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71 
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86 

76 

72 

85 
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94 
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73 

94 
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95 
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86 
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8S 
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84 
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04 

89 
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94 
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94 

72 

S 

84 
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99 

92 
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70 

98 
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77 

88 
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94 
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no 
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82 
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88 
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07 
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113 

02 

84 

85 
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115 1 

88 
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105 I 

89 

91 

89 
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84 
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90 
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80 

90 
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99 
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7S 
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86 

92 
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99 

93 
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06 
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87 
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84 

88 

87 
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96 

95 

94 

93 

112 

98 

95 

98 
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95 

96 

97 
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99 

99 
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96 
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98 
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93 

95 
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100 

101 

100 

103 

96 

99 

99 

100 

09 

104 

101 

95 

1938 

100 

101 

99 

103 

100 

98 

100 

100 

98 

96 

105 

102 

loao 

104 

104 

104 

104 

92 

107 

106 

101 

JOI 

112 
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106 

1040 

105 

105 

108 

106 

96 

106 

109 

100 

97 
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103 
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1941 

108 

100 

110 

104 

94 

109 

106 

101 

107 

110 

109 

112 

1042 .*_. 
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117 

109 

104 

95 

121 
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104 

100 

93 
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01 
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111 
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89 

86 
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87 
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99 
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91 

96 
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1 Foods grouped according to nutritional categories, with butter excluded from dairy products and to* 

Sy vlctSy^i^denii not Included. Including such garden output increases tbe index tc 
107 for 1043 and 10'? for 1944. 

* PreUminary. 
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for military con^-umption during the 
period of the first World War, since 
adequate data on military purchases 
are not available. Hov ever, since 
military personnel constituted only 
a small part of the population, adjust- 
ments for military consumption would 
be negligible, and the index should 
give an accurate measure of per capita 
changes in civilian consumption be- 
tween World War I and II. 

If it is desired to compare the per 
capita consumption of food during 
the present war for the total popula- 
tion, including men and women in 
the armed forces, with the estimates 
for the period of the first World War, 
certain assumptions must be made. 


According to the War Department, 
the average daily consumption of food 
by military personnel is about 5)4 
pounds per capita, compared to about 
4 pounds for civilians. But because 
the foods used by the military are 
more highly concentrated than those 
consumed by civilians, these figures 
tend to underestimate the comparison. 
Assuming that members of the armed 
forces consume about one and one- 
half times as much as the average 
civilian, the index of per capita con- 
sumption for the total population 
would be 111 as compared with the 
index for the civilian population of 
107 now estimated for 1944. 

G. Lois Nelson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Wartime Farming in Britain 


B RITAIN'S wartime farm produc- 
tion deserves study, both because 
of its amazing record and because of 
its post-war implications. The record 
is dramatic for three reasons, and can 
perhaps best be indicated by a com- 
parison with our own great wartime 
food production achievement here in 
the United States. 

First, Britain’s farm output per 
man, or per acre, was already higher 
than ours before the war. Fecond, 
while wo have increased our production 
enormously during the war, vdth a 
total food output last > ear 32 percent 
above the 5-year pre-war average, 
Britain's wartime increase was 70 
percent. Third, while British fanners 
had equal or greater problems of 
limited labor, machinery, equipment, 
and transportation, they also had 
strictly rationed feed for livestock 
and more rigid controls over every 
phase of their farming operations, in 
addition to the bombings, the four 
years of blackout farming, and the 
other difiSculties of farming under fire. 

In terms of people engaged and the 
value of output, Britain’s pre-war 
agriculture in some years was great ey 
than in any of its Dominions, including 
Canada. Iowa and Indiana are slightly 


larger than Britain, but the value of 
the production of the 400,000 farms 
of even these two great farm States 
was slightly less than that of Britain’s 
400,000 farms. 

British farmers produced more beef 
than those two States combined — 60 
percent as much meat, even including 
pork. British farmers milked more 
cows, produced more eggs, more sheep 
and wool, twice as much hay, more 
wheat, and much more fruit and 
vegetables. 

Pre-war Britain had more cattle than 
Texas, a cattle country three times its 
size, and more sheep than Texas and 
Wyoming combined, producing half as 
much wool as the whole United States. 
Britain produced more milk than Wis- 
consin, our No. 1 dairy State; more 
vegetables than California, our first 
vegetable State; more sugar beets than 
either California or Colorado, our two 
leading sugar beet States; and twice a.s 
many potatoes as Maine and Idaho 
combined. Then last year she nearly 
doubled even that potato production, 
to equal the nornaal potato output of 
the whole United States. 

Greater yields per acre are a part 
of the answer. In 1942 the U. S. 
average wheat yield was near our all- 
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time peak of about 20 bushels per acre. 
Our best-yielding wheat State was 
Washington with an average of 30 
bushels per acre. Britain's wa« 37 
50 Percent More Tilled Land 

Starting from that pre-var high 
level of food production and farming 
efficiency, Britain has increased its 
plowed acreage by 60 percent since the 
war began and its total food production 
by 70 percent. 

The increased plowed acreage and 
the increased total food output have re- 
sulted largely from rigid and compre- 
hensive Government controls. Early 
in the war, a Government survey 
covered every field on 300,000 farms 
and recorded in detail the condition of 
each farm, its equipment, its crops, its 
livestock, its possibilities. From that 
study a farm plan was made for each 
farmer. Usually the farmer followed 
instructions. If he refused, the county 
committee had the authority to operate 
the land or turn it over to a tenant who 
would conform. 

Local Committees Direct Output 

The county committees are ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture. They are farmers of the neigh- 
borhood and they serve without pay. 
The income tax rates are so high that 
a farmer successful enough to qualify 
as a committeeman is probably al- 
ready in the excess profit tax bracket, 
paying 100 percent of his income above 
a certain level, so that any pay would 
all be taxed back anyway. 

The committeemen direct their 
neighbors to step up production of cer- 
tain crops and cut down on others, to 
apply the proper amounts of fertiliz- 
ers, to reduce the numbers of beef 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, and 
to increase the number of dairy cattle, 
all to get the maximum food value 
from their limited feed supply. 

Hog numbers have been reduced by 
69 percent of the pre-war numbers, to 
save feed for more efficient direct 
human consumption. The hog farmer 
is required to raise feed according to 
the number of hogs he keeps. He 


must sell a certain percentage of the 
feed he raises, and he is issued coupons 
by the county committee for feed sup- 
plements and may buy only within his 
strict ration. He may butcher for 
his own use only according to the reg- 
ulations. When his hogs are ready 
for market he notifies the county com- 
mittee and sells on the date specified 
at a specified market at a fixed price. 

The dairyman is issued feed cou- 
pons and may buy feed for his cows 
only within the limits of his ration. 
Before the war British dairymen de- 
pended on imported feed from the 
Continent for much of their total 
supply. When this was shut off, their 
adjustments were severe, particularly 
in view of the increased number of 
cows. They had to produce more feed 
and use it more efficiently. 

Farm Labor Difficulties Severe 

For farm labor the British farmer 
has relied on women, old men and 
children, war prisoners, and long hours 
for himself and family. On many large 
dairy farms all the work is done by 
the Women's Land Army, which is re. 
cruited entirely from cities and towns. 

Machinery is rationed and, for 
maximum efficiency, many county 
committees own and operate tractors 
on a custom basis. The Northumber- 
land coimty committee owns and oper- 
ates more than 600 tractors. 

But the blackout is perhaps the 
greatest single handicap British farm- 
ers have. Most of Britain is farther 
north than Maine, and the winter 
nights are long. Every bam and 
shed is completely blacked out and a 
fanner may not even carry a lantern 
while doing chores in the darkness of 
his long working day. 

Large Post-War Production 

What about after the war? Will 
this increased production be main- 
tained? 

The Minister of Agriculture said 
this summer: “The Government haa 
decided to guarantee to producers of 
milk, fat cattle, calves, sheep and 
lambs an assured market for their 
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whole output of milk and meat during 
the four years up to the summer of 
191S a+ price levels not les'» than those 
at present prevailing. It is designed 
to encourage farmers to produce the 
increased quantity of milk that is 
likely to bo required in the next four 
years. * * 

The Minister of Food recently 
said: “We must produce at home as 
much of these products as we can. 
I want to see the milk-in-schools 
scheme continued, and I want to be 
able to discontinue milk rationing as 
soon as pos^sible after the war. I 
want also to get rid of meat rationing 
as soon as possible after the war. 
To do that, ne mu«h increase our 
meat herds and our sheep flocks 
here. * * * We shall still want 
large cereal crops; we shall still want 
large potato crops and we shall still 
want large crops of sugar beets. 
* * * Bat, as far as cupplies from 

overseas are concerned, the Committee 
would like to know that I have started 


negotiations for the conclusion of 
long-term contracts for some of the 
principal imported foodstuffs. This 
will enable overseas farmers to plan 
their production for a period ahead, 
and will ensure supplies to this country 
during a difficult period.” 

A statement of British post-war agri- 
culture was recently adopted by repre- 
sentatives of most of the important 
farm groups of the coxintry. This 
statement calls for encouraging mixed 
farming, for the regulation of produc- 
tion and marketing as proposed in the 
report of the Hot vSprinars Conference, 
and states that in return for a guar- 
anteed price level, all farmers must 
accept an obligation to maintain a 
reasonable standard of good husbandry 
and submit to a necessary measure 
of direction and guidance. 

In brief, British post-war agriculture 
appears likely to contiimo on an 
expanded production basis. 

Francis Flood, Ofice of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations 


Post-War Outlook for Oilseeds 


D uring the past ten years there 
have been marked changes in the 
production, processing, and uses of 
oilseeds and fats aed uiK Outstand- 
ing has been the growth of the soybean 
industry. Flaxseed acreage and pro- 
duction recovered from the low level 
of the drought years to a record high 
in 1943, then fell back almost half way 
in 1944. Peanut acreage nearly dou- 
bled under the stimulus of wartime 
demand. Lard output grew from the 
lowest in 46 years in 1935, when 
farmers reduced hog production be- 
cause the drought bad burned out feed 
crops, to the largest on record in the 
1943-44 hog marketing season. 

Shifts in Foreign Trade 

Our foreign trade in fats and oils 
has undergone violent fluctuations in 
the 10-year period. Imports were 
unusually large in the drought years 
and were large again in 1941, when 


demand in the United States for fats 
and oils was exceptionally strong. 
Then in 1942, i;^ith the Japanese taking 
over the Philippines and other great 
surplus tropical oil-pisoducing area^ 
of the Southwest Pacific, our imports 
were cut in half. At the same time we 
undertook to supply the United King- 
dom and Russia with large quantitieb 
of lard, margarine, shortening, and 
vegetable oils because they too had 
been partly deprived of their usual 
sources of supply by Axis aggression. 
In 1943 and 1944, the United States 
has been a net exporter of fats and 
oils, in contrast to our pre-war posi- 
tion as a net importer of about 1% 
billion pounds annually. 

In response to the urgent need for 
fats and oils to fill the gap between re- 
quirements and supplies resulting 
from reduced imports and increased 
exports, as well as a high level of 
domestic demand for both food and 
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industrial uses, farmers expanded 
acreage of soybeans, flaxseed, and 
peanuts. They also raised an unprece- 
dented number of hogs, needed for 
lard as well as pork. 

Production of oilseeds in 1943 com- 
pared with the 1937-41 average was as 
follows: Soybeans, 19G million bushels, 
up 157 percent; flaxseed, 52 million 
bushels, up 166 percent; peanuts, 
2,200 million pounds, up 58 percent. 
Lard output in the hog marketing 
year beginning October 1943 is esti- 
mated at 3,550 million pounds, 81 
percent more than the 1937-41 aver- 
age. Total output of fats and oils 
from domestic materials in 1943-44 
was about 11.3 billion pounds, 38 
percent more than the average for 
1937-41. 

Post-War Demand Less 

The strong wartime demand for fats 
and oils produced in the United States 
will not continue indefinitely after the 
war. On the other hand, our farmers 
could not continue to produce fats 
and oils at the level of the past year or 
two, at least without major readjust- 
ments in price relationships betw^een 
oilcrops on the one hand and wheat, 
com, oats, and cotton on the other; 
or without major readjustments in 
crop rotations and farming practices. 
Some decline in output of fats and 
oils is already certain to occur in 
1944-45, as a result of a reduced 1944 
pig crop and planted-acreage reduc- 
tions in soybeans, flaxseed, and pea- 
nuts. 

Most fats and oils produced in the 
United States are by-prod\ict&. This 
is true of lard, tallow and greases, 
cottonseed oil, corn oil, and peanut oil, 
which together accounted for 62 per- 
cent of the total output of fats and oils 
from domestic materials in 1943-44. 
Butter also is partly a by-product, for 
in many areas it is produced mainly in 
the flush season when milk supplies 
exceed consumption in the main uses. 
The only major farm products pro- 
duced primarily for oil are soybeans 
and flaxseed. Post-war changes in de- 


mand and supply tor fats and oils wdll 
be reflected mosi diiectly in output of 
these two crops. Production of other 
fats and oils w ill be determined largely 
by supply and demand factors for pork, 
beef, cotton, and various milk products. 

Consumption of fats and oils in the 
United States probably will continue 
the pre-war upward trend. Annual 
U. S consumption m the late 1940’s 
may average 1 to 1.5 billion pounds 
more than the average of 9.7 billion 
pounds consumed annually in 1937-41 . 
This addi+ional consumption probably 
will be supplied through a correspond- 
ing increase in domestic output of fat <5 
and oils, as net imports of fats and oils 
are not likely to be anv greater for 
several year« follow'ing the close of the 
war then they wore in the years im- 
mediately before the war. Time will 
be required to restore livestock pro- 
duction in Europe to the pre-war 
level, and to bring coconut and palm 
groves of the Routhw^est Pacific back 
to pre-w^ar productivity. Also, the 
pre-war upward trend in fats and oils 
consumption in foreign countries may 
be resumed after the war. 

Large Soybean Acreage 

Although the acreage of soybeans 
probably will be considerably larger 
after the war than before, some decline 
from the wartime level of 11 million 
acres harvested for beans seems likely. 
Many farmers reported that in 1943 
they planted a larger acreage of soy- 
beans for harvest as beans than could 
be continued under good farming 
practice. On most farms where soy- 
beans are grown, a balance must be 
struck between soybeans on the one 
hand and com and other feed crops 
and pasture on the other. 

A domestic market for an additional 
1 to 1.5 billion pounds of oil would be 
equivalent to an outlet for the oil 
produced from an additional 6 to 9 
million acres of soybeans. From the 
standpoint of demand for oil, 10 mil- 
lion acres harvested for soybeans in 
the late 1940's, compared with an 
average of 4 mi^on acres in 1937-41, 
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would not appear to be excessive. 
Competition of corn, oats, wheat, hay 
crops and pasture for the available 
land, however, may restrict soybeans 
to 8 or 9 million acres. 

Higher soybean oil and meal prices 
than before the war are likely to 
result from the trend toward increased 
use of solvent-extraction method of 
processing soybeans. This method 
obtains a higher yield of oil than the 
screw-press or ‘‘expeller” method, 
which is at present more widely used. 
With oil normally priced several times 
higher per pound than meal, the value 
of the products obtained per bushel of 
beans crushed is 7 to 10 percent higher 
when solvent extraction is used. This 
means that plants with solvent meth- 
ods can operate on lower processing 
margins, and their competition with 
plants will tend to lower the margins 
of all processors. There will be 
surplus soybean-processing capacity 
after the war and this will tend to 
enforce competition among mills for 
soybeans to crush and hence to keep 
prices for soybeans high in relation to 
prices of oil and meal. 

Recent research has shown that an 
increase in the percentage of protein 
in livestock rations increases pro- 
duction and lowers feeding costs. 
Widespread adoption of recommenda- 
tions based on these findings would 
greatly increase the demand for oilseed 
meal and would tend to increase de- 
mand for soybean meal in relation 
to that for com. 

New Uses Developed 

During the war manufacture of 
soybean fiour has been increased 
several fold. However, the estimated 
quantity of soybeans used in 1943 to 
manufacture soybean flour was only 
7 million bushels compared with a 
total crop of 196 million bushels. 
The Northern Regional Laboratory in 
Peoria, Illinois, has recently developed 
two outstanding new industrial sub- 
stances from soybean oil: Norepol, a 
type of synthetic rubber, and Norelac, 
a kind of plastic. There has been no 


opportunity to explore the full market 
potentialities of these products be- 
cause of the wartime need for soybean 
oil for edible uses. 

Another recent development, re- 
tarded by wartime conditions, is a 
process for dividing soybean oil into 
a quick-drying fraction, with properties 
somewhat similar to those of tung oil, 
and a fraction that is superior for food 
uses than the original oil. Some exper- 
imental work has been done in develop- 
ing a synthetic fiber from soybean 
protein, but this has not yet entered 
the stage of commercial production. 
A minor outlet for soybean protein, 
derived from soybean meal, has been 
afforded for a good many years by 
use as a glue and as a sizing for paper. 
To sum up, new uses of soybeans are 
being investigated and tried out, and 
some minor indu«»trial uses have 
become firmly established, but there 
is no definite promise that uses other 
than oil, and meal for feed, will 
develop in the next few years into 
major markets for soybeans. 

Increased Flaxseed Output 

Flaxseed acreage and production in- 
the United States after the war prob- 
ably win return to pre-war levels. 
With the return of ample ocean trans- 
portation, Argentine flaxseed will 
again be available in large quantities. 
Demand for linseed and other drying 
oils may be stronger than before the 
war. Building activity is expected to 
rise materially, and general industrial 
activity also may be at a high level. 
However, no substantial change in the 
pre-war price stmeture for flaxseed 
seems likely, under which Argentine 
flaxseed was imported for crushing by 
Atlantic Coast mills and domestic 
flaxseed was cnished in mid- West and 
Pacific Coast mills, with mills at 
Buffalo crushing sometimes imported 
and sometimes domestic flaxseed, de- 
pending on the current price relation- 
ship between the two kinds. 

Edgae L. Burtis 
Bureau of Agricultural Economice 
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The Cotton Situation 


F armers of the United States aie 
now in the midst of harvesting and 
marketing their 1944 cotton crop while 
State and local agricultural groups and 
workers in the Department of Agri- 
culture are in the midst of determining 
what production to recommend these 
fanners to plan for in 1945. If cotton 
farmers react as in past years, most of 
them will to a considerable extent base 
their plans for the new crop upon their 
experiences with the crops they are 
now marketing, modified to some ex- 
tent by changes prior to planting time 
next spring. Such factors as the ex- 
isting supplies of cotton, probable con- 
sumption and exports during this and 
the 1945-46 season, as well as prospec- 
tive farm labor supplies in the Cotton 
Belt and probable prices of cotton 
and alternative agricultural products, 
should all be taken into account in 
detennining next year’s acreage. 

Largest Gross Return 
Raw cotton prices have been rela- 
tively stable in recent weeks at levels 
a little above the high 1943 prices, 
and domestic producers are receiving 
one of the largest gross returns from 
cotton since 1929. With the smallest 
acreage since 1895 and a crop esti- 
mated in August at nearly 1J4 million 
bales less than the lO-year (1933-42) 
average, the gross returns per har- 
vested acre this year may exceed the 
two previous crops’ high returns and 
be second only to the record per-acre 
returns of 1919. 

In view of increased production 
costs, the 1944 cotton crop probably 
will not piove as profitable as that of 
the two preceding years, but the 
effect of this on 1945 acreage may be 
overshadowed by other factors. The 
7 percent reduction in the 1944 cotton 
acreage was probably due in part to a 
somewhat less profitable crop in 1943 
than in 1942, although more influential 
factors include inadequate supplies 
of farm labor, unfavorable weather 
conditions at seeding time, and favor- 
able alternatives requiring less labor. 


With a 10J4 million running bale 
crop (11 million 500-pound bales) now 
in prospect, the indicated 1944-45 
world supply of American cotton of 
just under 22 million running bales is 
about million bales less than the 
total supply for last season, which 
itself was the smallest since 1936-37. 
Out of the total carry-over of American 
cotton of a little over 11 million bales 
on August 1 this year, all but about 
H million bales were in stock in the 
United States, something over 6 
million bales of which were Govern- 
ment financed stocks. This made 
the third consecutive year in which 
total stocks of American cotton in 
the United States amounted to ap- 
proximately 10J4 million bales with 
Government financed stocks repre- 
senting about 4}^ to 6 million bales. 

For the year ended July 31, 1944, the 
world consumption of American cotton 
totaled less than million bales, 
approximately 9.8 million bales of 
which was consumed in the United 
States. This is about million bales 
smaller than w-orld consumption in 
each of the two preceding seasons due 
to a decline in the United States which 
more than offset a small quantitative, 
but considerable percentage, increase 
in foreign countries. Despite very 
strong civilian and military demands 
for cotton goods, domestic mill con- 
sumption was less than in each of the 
two preceding season^ by a little over 
1 million bales. It is highly signifi- 
cant, however, that domestic mills stiU 
consumed more than half again as 
much cotton as on the average from 
1930 to 1939. The decline in 1943- 
44, compared with the peak war years, 
is largely attributable to difiSculties in 
maintaining efficient workers and to 
declining margins. 

U. S. Exports Now Slight 

Cotton export statistics for the war 
period are confidential, but it is well 
known that because most of the cotton 
importing countries are under Axis 
control, foreign shipments of American 
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cotton have been extremely small 
during the last 4 years. During the 
season just past, it is estimated that 
the total consumption of American 
cotton outside the United States 
amounted to only a little over 
million bales, '^’hile this is between 
}i and ^ million bales larger than the 
two preceding years, it is nearly 75 
percent les& than the 1930-39 average. 
Except for the shortage of ocean 
shipping facilities and with the exist- 
ing United States loan policy, exports 
and foreign consumption of American 
cotton might have completely van- 
ished. The reasons for this are 
obviously of great significance, for it 
may not be many more months until 
there will be an adequate supply of 
ocean shipping and, according to exist- 
ing legislation, Government loans of 
92}i percent of parity are mandatory 
for at least 2 full years after the war. 

Before the mills in the Axis con- 
trolled areas were isolated from the 
important cotton exporting countries, 
annual average (1934-38) commercial 
production of foreign cotton was only 
about 5^4 million bales less than 
total annual foreign mill consumption. 
Since the areas which have been under 
Axis control were on the average 
consuming about 10}^ miUion bales 
per year, the isolation of these markets 
has resulted in a large accumulation 
of supplies of foreign cotton despite 
some reduction in foreign production 
and increased consumption elsewhere. 
In view of the greatly restricted 
export outlets, foreign exporting coun- 
tries, such as Brazil, India. Egypt, 
Argentina, and Peru, could have 
supplied all accessible markets and 
stiU would have accumulated large 
stocks of raw cotton e\*en if no 
American cotton had been exported. 

World Carry-Over Large 

As of August 1, 1944, the world 
carry-over of foreign grown cotton 
was estimated in excess of 14*4 
million bales which is almost twice 
aslargeasforAugustl,1939. Further- 
more, even if the production of foreign 


cotton for the current season is no 
larger than in 1942, the smallest 
crop since 1934, production probably 
will again exceed consumption of 
this cotton and may increase the 
carry-over by another million bales 
or more. In view of the large excess 
supply of foreign cotton together 
with the scarcity both of import 
markets and shipping space, cotton 
prices in Sao Paulo, Brazil, have 
been 6)4 to IIJ 4 cents per pound 
lower than prices of approximately 
similar cotton in New Orleans, which 
have been supported by Government 
loans and by limited imports into the 
the United States (as a result of 
import quotas and lack of shipping 
facilities). For sometime prior to 
the war the price at Sao Paulo aver- 
aged slightly higher than the price at 
New Orleans. With adequate ship- 
ping facilities, foreign manufacturers 
obviously would have used the cheaper 
foreign growths instead of American. 
This would have reduced the dis- 
parity between domestic and foreign 
cotton, but only to a limited extent 
in view of the excess supplies of 
foreign cotton and assuming no 
change in the domestic loan rates. 

Exports and Subsidies 

Until shipping facilities become 
much more plentiful, American cotton 
can and 'wiU be exported, in at least 
small quantities, without being sub- 
sidized. From a longer time stand- 
point one of the most important ques- 
tions is the extent to which American 
cotton can be exported (without sub- 
sidies) after adequate ocean shipping 
becomes available. This will depend 
(assuming continuation of high Gov- 
ernment loan rates in the United 
States) upon whether or not cotton 
prices in foreign countries advance 
sufficiently to eliminate the disparity 
between prices in those countries and 
in the United States. This, in turn, 
would largely depend upon the world 
consumption of cotton in relation to 
world supplies. 

Even after all the mills of Europe 
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and the Orient are accessible, it is by 
no means certain that the total world 
consumption of cotton will avcrajrp as 
h3i»h as immediately before the war. 
There is still more uncertainty as to 
whether consumption will average as 
high in relation to world supply, as 
from 1934-38, for since that time the 
world supplies of cotton have increased 
and the world production of rayon 
probably has already increased by the 
equhalent of at least 6 million bales of 
cotton (assuming 425 pounds of ra> on 
eriui valent to 1 bale of cotton) and 
further increases are likely. In 191:4- 
45 world supplies of all cotton now 
seem likely to exceed the 1934-38 
a\ erage by 2 or 3 million bales des}>ite 
a reduced American cotton supph 
With the world divided into a num- 
ber of separate markets, it is impos- 
sible to determine what the present 
prices now existing in a given locality 
would be equivalent to in a market as 


nearly on a ‘‘world basis*' as that 
existing from 1934-38, It is highly 
significant, however, that in those 
pre-war years — wiien annual world 
supplies of cotton were smaller than al 
present and consumption some 3 or 4 
million bales larger — the ba'«ic quality 
of American and Brazilian cotton on a 
“world basis" averaged between 11 
and 12 cents per pound. These 
prices compare with a domestic price 
for American cotton in August this 
year of about 21 cents and a price at 
Sao Paulo, Biazil, of a little over 13 
cents. Assuming the world demand 
does not prove adequate to eliminate 
the price disparities, some means must 
be found for making the export price 
of American cotton competitive with 
foreign growths, otherw ise, the foreign 
market for U. S. cotton — ^w'hich from 
1934r-38 averaged 5 million bales per 
year — ^w^ould be lost. 

Maurice R. Cooper 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Farmers and the New Income Tax Law 


J UST how mil farmers be affected by 
the Individual Income Tax Act of 
1944? This new law, passed in re- 
sponse to great clamor for income tax 
simplification, gives particular atten- 
tion to the computation of tax liability 
and to the nature and timmg of reports. 

The first step for the fanner stiU is 
to determine the amount of income he 
as an individual has received during 
the year, a problem not affected in any 
material way by the new law. Re- 
gardless of the forms and the regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, the farmer himself must assemble 
the basic financial information about 
his business and establish the amount 
of the net profit. 

The new law may increase the num- 
ber of farmers who must report their 
iLoomes as every individual who has a 
gross income of $500 or more must now 
file a return. No distinction is made 
because of marital status, as has been 


done in the past. Also under the new 
law’ the earnings of minor children are 
considered part of the gross income of 
the child e\en though the wages are 
actually received by the parent. And 
a child wdth more than $500 gross 
income must file a return or have one 
filed on his behalf. 

Tw’o kinds of reports — declarations 
of estimated tax and tax returns — are 
still required but the rules regarding 
them have been changed. A declara- 
tion of estimated tax is required of a 
farmer w’hose gross income is $500 or 
more. The general rule is that a 
declaration is required in cases where 
it is reasonable to expect (1) an income 
in excess of $100 from sources not 
subject to w-ithholdings and a gross 
income of $500 or more, or (2) an 
income subject to wdthholdings in 
excess of the sum of $6,000 plus $500 
for the spouse and $600 for each 
dependent. 
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For taxpayers generally, declara- 
tions must be filed on or before March 
15 of the current year, and payment 
may be made in four installments 
which are due March 15, June 15, 
and September 16 of the current year, 
and January 15 of the following year. 
Special provision is made for those 
who get at least two-thirds of their 
gross income from farming. Farmers 
who are in this class may wait until 
January 15 of the following year to file 
a declaration. In this case the full 
amount of the estimated tax must be 
paid at that time. 

Final returns and final payments for 
a given taxable year are still due on or 
before March 15 of the following year. 
Farmers who are in a position to do 
so, however, may file final returns by 
January 15 and thereby avoid the 
need for filing a declaration of esti- 
mated tax. Taxpayers whose “ad- 
justed gross income'^ is less than 
$5,000 will have a new “short form” 
on which they can determine their tax 
by reference to a tax table. Tax- 


payers who are not eligible to use the 
tax table or for whom the short form 
is disadvantageous will have to com- 
pute the tax amount, but they will 
probably use a much simpler form than 
in the past. 

“Adjusted gross income'* is a new 
concept. It is, in effect, an indi- 
vidual’s personal gross income after 
deducting all business expenses. For 
a typical farmer it would consist of 
the net profit from his farm business, 
plus the net profit from other business 
activity, plus any other personal 
income. As only business deductions 
are permitted in determining adjusted 
gross income, farmers need to separate 
items clearly which may be partly 
business and partly personal. Taxes 
and interest, for example, can be 
deducted, when computing adjusted 
gross income, only to the extent that 
they are directly related to the farm 
business. Individual taxpayers may 
choose either to list actual amounts of 
personal deductions or to take an 
optional standard deduction. 


FARM WAGE RATES. RURAL LIVING COSTS. AND REAL 
FARM WAGE RATES. UNITED STATES. 1910-44 

INDEX NUMBERS(!910-U>100) 



u.f. simiirmtjiT or AaitieuLTuiic 


•UUMI or MOtCULTURAt lOONOMICft 
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The new tax table for the ^'short 
form” is set up to permit its use by 
any taxpayer whose adjusted gross 
income is less than $5,000. The 
amount of tax reflects a standard 
deduction of 10 percent of adjusted 
gross income, which is in lieu of 
any other nonbusiness deductions or 
credits.^ Taxpayers who cannot use 
the tax table, because their adjusted 
gross income is $5,000 or more, may 
take a standard deduction of $500 in 
lieu of listing the actual amounts. Of 
course, any taxpayer who chooses to 
compute his own tax may itemize his 
various nonbusiness deductions and 
credits, much as at present. This 
would be advantageous only for those 
whose deductions are in excess of 10 
percent of their adjusted gross income. 

Exemption Scheme Changed 

The scheme of personal exemptions 
has been changed to provide for a 
straight per capita basis. For surtax 
purposes a taxpayer is allowed an 
exemption of $500 for himself, $500 
for his wife, and $500 for each depend- 
ent. For normal tax purposes each 
taxpayer gets an exemption of $500, 
regardless of marital status or number 
of dependents. On a joint return the 
normal tax exemption is limited much 
as was the specific exemption under 
the victory tax. That is, the amount 
which may be claimed is $1,000, unless 
the adjusted gross income of one 
spouse is less than $500, in which case 
the exemption is limited to $500 plus 
the adjusted gross income of the 
spouse with the smaller income. 

The definition of dependency has 
been rewritten to eliminate the tests 
of age and capacity for self-support 
and to provide instead that depen- 
dency can be claimed for any person 
of certain specified close relationship 
who receives more than half his sup- 
port from the taxpayer. Further pro- 


1 The Eevenue Act of 1943 (enacted to early 1944) 
does not provide lor the deduction of Federal excise 
taxes except when paid as a business expense. 
The same law also eliminated the eamed-lncome 
credit. 


vision is made that a dependency 
exemption cannot be claimed for any 
individual who has a gross income of 
$500 or more, because such an indi- 
vidual must file a return of his own. 

Those who compute their tax with- 
out reference to the simplified tax 
table will find the victory tax has been 
eliminated but the normal tax has 
been changed to make it very similar 
to the old victory tax. A new schedule 
of surtax rates has been provided 
which, in most brackets, merely 
combines the old normal and surtax 
rates. 

It is obvious that many of the 
complexities w^hich bothered taxpayers 
in the past will be eliminated from 
income tax reporting. But it is also 
obvious that there are certain things 
which cannot be simplified by law or 
by regulation. When there is a tax 
which is based on income, it is neces- 
sary for the taxpayer, especially if 
self-employed, to provide a demon- 
stration of some sort as to the amount 
of that income. A wage or salary 
earner can depend upon his employer 
to furnish him with a statement of 
earnings. But a self-employed tax- 
payer, such as a farmer, must take the 
responsibility himself for having avail- 
able for income tax reporting the basic 
financial information about his 
business operations. 

Gerhabd J. Isaac 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Current Developments in the Farm Beal 
Estate Market. Processed. 6 pp. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Washington. July 1944. 

Upward moremeiit in farm real estate values 
conunues. Volume of sales highest of record. 
Basic forces stimulating advance are favorable 
farm commodity price and mcome levels and 
growing accumulauons of funds available for land 
purchase. 

Farm Beal Estate Taxes in 194S, 
Processed. 3 pp. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Washington. 
July 1944. 

Little change m farm real estate taxes in 1948 as 
against 1942. Future trends to be determined la 
part by relative Importance of property taxes in 
State and local tax systems; in psfft by extent and 
cost of serviwa provided by these governments. 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Indus- Income 
trial of in- 

, produc- dustrial tHiole- 

r and month workers sale 

(1936-39 (1935-39 prices 


Prices paid by 
farmers 


Index of prices received by 
fanners (August 1909-July 
1914«100) ^ 


Livestock and products 



Com- 

Farm 




Com- 

modi- 

ties 

modi- 

tios 

interest 

and 

wage 

rates 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

try 

and 

eggs 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 


taxes 







Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-July 1914«100) 
Crops 


Year and Month 


Feed 


Oil 



grains 

and 

Cotton 

bear- 
ing ’ 


All 

crops 

hay 


crops 




All Parity 
crops ratio ‘ 



» Federal Peserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

> Total Income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised March 1943. 

5 Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Revised. 

* Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest and taxes. 

Note. — The index numbers of industrial production and of Industrial workers’ income, shown above are 
not comparable in several respects. The production index kdudes only mining and manufacturing; the 
Income Index also includes transportation. The production index Is intended to measure volume, whereas 
the income index Is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag between 
changes in vdiune of production and workers’ income since ou^ut can be bacreased or decreased to some 
extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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"POR THE THIRD successive year the Nation's com crop will 
■*“ exceed 3 billion bushels, with this year's prospective crop of 3.2 
billion bushels setting an all-time record despite a late wet spring 
and prolonged, dry weather last summer in eastern corn-producing 
areas. Bumper crops of wheat, grain sorghums and possibly rice, 
as well as com, are likely to make this year's total tonnage of all 
grains at least equal the record 156 million tons produced in 1942. 
* * * Production of commercial truck crops for fresh market this 
year wiU exceed the previous high of 1942 by about 11 percent. The 
prospective 1.8 billion-pound tobacco crop approaches the previous 
high of 1939, while record crops of fruits, peanuts and tree nuts are 
likely. * * * Because of the unprecedented high yield of 285 pounds 
per acre, cotton production this season is estimated at nearly 12 
million bales even though the acreage is the smallest since 1895. * * ♦ 
The 1945 acreage goals for wheat of 68.6 million acres, or rye of 2.5 
million and for dry peas of 450,000 acres total some 71.6 million acres, 
and are above the 69.8 acres actually planted in 1944 but below the 
73.3-acre average in 1937-41 for these three crops. * * * Cash 
marketing receipts from farm products during the first 9 months of 
1944 are now estimated at 13.8 billion dollars, 6 percent above a year 
ago and double the 1938-42 average for these months. 

6U145*--4i 
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FARM EXPENSES 

F arm production expenses are cal- 
culated each year primarily to ob- 
tain estimates of the annual net 
income from current operations of 
farm operators. Net income is derived 
by subtracting total expenses from 
gross farm income which is the sum of 
cash receipts from marketings, Gov- 
ernment payments, the value of 
products consumed on the farm where 
produced, and the rental value of the 
farm dwelling. 

Separate estimates are made for 
more than 30 major categories of farm 
expenses each year. In 1943 four 
categories accounted for about 40 
percent of total expenses: (1) live- 
stock purchases (cattle, calves, sheep, 
lambs, hogs) (2) feed purchases, (3) 
fertilizer and lime, and (4) cost of 
operating motortrucks, tractors, and 
automobiles for business use. Part 
of the expense of automobile operation 
is allocated to the farm family rather 
than to the farm business and, ac- 
cordingly, this part is excluded from 
farm production costs. 

Expenses for fertilizer and lime in- 
clude the value of amounts distributed 
by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as well as purchases from 
commercial firms. A substantial part 
of the Government payments in- 
cluded in gross farm income represents 
payments made to farmers for per- 
forming certain approved practices 
requiring outlays for fertilizer, lime, 
and other supplies. Thus some of the 
outlay for fertilizer and lime on the ex- 
pense side of the farm ledger cancels 
out a portion of the Government 
payments on the income side. 

Total current operating expenses, 
which include about 20 miscellaneous 
items, in addition to the four major 
categories of expense listed above, ac- 
counted for just one-half of the total 
production costs of farm operators 
in 1943. Typical of these miscella- 


neous expenses are: (1) seed, (2) con- 
tainers, (3) short term interest, (4) 
dairy and hardware supplies, (6) gin- 
ning, and (6) fire, windstorm and hail 
insurance. 

The other major categories of pro- 
duction expense, accounting for one- 
half of total costs in 1943, are: (1) 
depreciation of farm buildings, motor 
vehicles and machinery; (2) farm 
wages; (3) taxes on real afid personal 
property; (4) farm mortgage interest; 
and (5) net rent to landlords not living 
on farms. 

Because of the durability of most 
farm equipment, such as buildings and 
machinery, and the wide variation in 
purchases from year to year, deprecia- 
tion is believed to be a better measure 
of cost than the actual purchases in 
that year. Yearly depreciation 
charges are computed in such a way 


Production Expenses and Net Income of 
Farm Operators, 1943 


Item 

Amount 

Percent 
of total 

Production expenses: 

Mn.Dol, 

Percent 

Current operating expenses: 
Feed purchased. 

2,262 

21.2 

Livestock purchased 

732 

6.8 

Fertilizer and lime 

425 

4.0 

Cost of operating motor 



vehicles 

724 

6.8 

Miscellaneous 

1,203 

11.2 

Total 

5, 346 

60.0 

Maintenance or deprecia- 



tion: 



Buildings.- _ 

690 

6J5 

Motor vehicles 

378 

3.5 

Machinery and equipment. 

374 

8.6 

Total 

1,442 

13.5 

Hired labor , 

1,933 

lai 

Taxes 

448 

4.2 

Farm mortgage interest 

271 

2.5 

Bent to landlords not on 



farms 

1 1,252 

11.7 

Total production expenses 

10.692 

100.0 

Cash receipts from marketings.. 

19, 2'52 

84.6 

Government payments 

1 672 

3.0 

Nonmoney Inooma. _ _ 

2,814 

12.4 

Gross income 

22,738 

100.0 

Production expenses. 

1 10, 692 

47.0 

Bealized net income fhim cur- 



rent operations 

12,046 

53.0 


1 Includes $75 mOIion in Government pa 3 anents 
to nonfarm landlords. 
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as to approximate the amount that 
farmers would have had to pay each 
year if they had replaced, at prices 
prevailing during the year, the amount 
of equipment that was used up in the 
year. The amount spent on actual 
purchases during each year is also 
estimated, for the purpose of arriving 
at the value of the inventory of build- 
ings and machinery subject to de- 
preciation each year. 

An excess of purchases over depre- 
ciation charges in any year represents 
a net addition to the farmers' wealth 
in the form of various t3rpes of farm 
equipment. But an excess of depreci- 
ation charges over purchases indicates 
that farmers have delayed the replace- 
ment of equipment and have used up 
a part of their capital invested in 
machinery. 

Farm wages include cash wages, plus 
the value of board, lodging and other 
perquisites furnished to farm laborers, 
whether living on or off farms. The 
nonmoney items — ^perquisites — are in- 
cluded in the production expenses of 
farm operators because the value of 
these perquisites such as home-grown 
food, are included in gross income. 

Net rent to landlords not living on 
farms represents the gross rent to such 
landlords minus the expenses incurred 
by the landlords in connection with 
their farm property. These expenses, 
such as taxes and building repairs, are 
included in the appropriate categories 
of production expense. Rent to land- 
lords living on farms is not included 
in farm expenses because, while such 
rent represents expense to one farmer, 
it is an item of income to another. The 
net rent to nonfarm landlords includes 
a small amount of Government pay- 
ments although it is unusual to find 
such payments on the expense side of 
the ledger. This is done because total 
Government payments, whether to 
persons on farms or to nonfarm land- 
lords, are included in gross income 
from farming. The portion accruing 
to nonfarm landlords must properly be 
taken out in getting the net income of 
farm operators. 


To estimate the net cash available 
to persons on farms after farm operat- 
ing expenses subtract cash expenses 
from cash income. Cash income is the 
sum of receipts from marketings and 
Government payments. Cash ex- 
penses are computed from the same list 
of expenses just described except that 
actual outlays on buildings and ma- 
chinery are substituted for the depred- 
ation items, and cash wages to farm 
laborers not living on farms replace 
total farm wages. Net cash available 
to persons on farms, however, is not 
net income because it takes no account 
of the income which may have been 
used for improving farm property nor 
what the farm furnishes for living. 
The value of home-grown products 
consumed and the rental value of farm 
dwellings represent a very significant 
portion of the income of many farm 
operators. 

At the present time estimates of 
farm production expenses and of the 
net income of farm operators from 
current operations are available only 
for the United States as a whole. 

DEMAND 

T he present high level of de- 
mand for farm products will con- 
tinue as long as the war lasts, but a few 
months after the end of hostilities in 
Europe will see a substantial decline 
in industrial production and a signifi- 
cant drop in nonagricultural income 
payments received by individuals. 

However, cessation of hostilities in 
Europe is not likely to be followed 
very soon by a drop in the demand for 
farm products comparable to the de- 
cline in domestic business activity. 
Civilian demand probably will be main- 
tained at a high level in spite of a 
decline in nonagricultural income. 
Individual savings have increased dur- 
ing the war to several times their 
prewar level. Consequently, con- 
sumer expenditures could be main- 
tained at their present level with some- 
w'hat smaUer incomes by reducing the 
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amount currently saved. The need 
for food and other farm products by 
foreign countries will help to maintain 
agricultural exports for a year or more 
at levels higher than in pre-war years. 

COTTON 

P rospects of an early peace in 
Europe have differing effects on 
cotton prices in the United States and 
in certain foreign countries. In Brazil, 
for example, the end of the European 
war would seem to hasten the day 
when the accumulated stocks of Bra- 
zilian cotton can move freely into 
international trade. In the United 
States, on the other hand, an early 
peace would appear to lead to wide- 
spread concellation of military con- 
tracts for textiles, while providing 
no offsetting assurance that American 
cotton will be exported in larger 
volume. 

Between August 18 and September 
22, Brazilian cotton prices, TypQ 6, 
at Sao Paulo, advanced 1.32 cents, 
while Middling 16/ 16-inch cotton in 
the United States (10 markets) de- 
clmed 62 points. Even so, on the 
latter date, Brazilian cotton ^^^as only 
14.57 cents per pound, or more than 
6.59 cents below essentially com- 
parable American cotton. 

The competitive position of Ameri- 
can cotton is materially improved by 
the Surplus Disposal Bill which pro- 
vides for export sales of American 
cotton at competitive world prices. 

FATS AND OILS 

W ORLD demand for fats and oils 
in 1945 and 1946 is expected to be 
strong in relation to available sup- 
plies. This demand will tend to 
support prices of fats, oils, and oil- 
seeds in the United States at levels 
higher than pre-war in relation to 
prices of moat other agricultural prod- 
ucts. Throughout the 1944-46 sea- 
son, prices of soybeans, flaxseed, cot- 


index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 

[1910-14-100] 




Prices 


Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

paid, 

interest 

Parity 

ceived 

and 




taxes 


1043 




January.. 

181 

156 

lie 

February 

184 

158 

116 

March. 

192 

159 

121 

Aprfl 

May 

197 

160 

123 

194 

162 

120 

June. 

196 

163 

120 

July 

193 

164 

118 

August 

192 

104 

117 

September 

193 

164 

118 

October 

194 

165 

118 

November. 

194 

166 

117 

December 

106 

167 

117 

1944 




January 

196 

168 

117 

February.. 

105 

169 

115 

March 

196 

169 

116 

April. 

May. 

196 

169 

116 

194 

169 

115 

June__ 

108 

170 

114 

July 

192 

170 

113 

August 

193 

170 

114 

September. 

192 

170 

113 


1 Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices 
paid, interest, and taxes. 


tonseed, peanuts, and tung nuts, and 
prices of the corresponding oils, will 
be supported at or near ceiling levels 
through arrangements between Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and pro- 
cessors. 

With continued improvement dur- 
ing September in the condition of the 
cotton crop, the indicated production 
of cottonseed this year is now 4,953,- 
000 tons, somewhat more than in 1943, 
despite a 7-percent reduction in cotton 
acreage this year. 

On the basis of the October 1 
condition of major oil crops, prospects 
are good for an output of domestic 
edible vegetable oils in 1944-45 about 
as large as in 1943-44. Lard pro- 
duction, however, will be much small- 
er than in 1943-44, and reductions 
are expected in output of linseed oil 
from domestic flaxseed and in pro- 
duction of greases. The total United 
States supply of fats and oils in 1944- 
45, including imports and stocks at the 
beginning of the season, may be 
around 700 million pounds less than 
in 1943-44. 
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FEED 

I MPROVEMENT in many crops as 
a result of favorable August and 
September weather, particularly in 
much of those areas which had suf- 
fered from lack of adequate mois- 
ture earlier in the season, made feed 
prospects more favorable on October 
1 than a month earlier. The out- 
look is for a new record com crop, 
supplies of which normally account 
for about 60 percent of the total 
annual feed concentrate requirements 
of the nation's livestock. Grain 
sorghum production will far surpass 
that of any other year, oats produc- 
tion is indicated to be about 4 percent 
larger than in 1943, but barley pro- 
duction is down about 11 percent from 
1943. 

Total supplies of feed grains for the 
1944r-46 feeding year probably will 
be about the same as the 1943-44 
supply, but slightly larger than the 
5-year (1938-42) average. The 1944- 


45 supply of feed grains per animal 
unit on farms next January may be 
13 to 15 percent larger than in 1943- 
44, and about the same as the 6-year 
(1938-42) average, when reserves were 
being acciunulated. 

If feeding rates during the 1944-45 
feeding year are about the same as in 
the 1938-42 period, feed grain reserves 
could be increased moderately above 
the 11 million tons at the end of the 

1943- 44 year. The quantity of wheat 
and rye fed to livestock in 1944-45 
probably will be considerably smaller 
than the record volume fed in 1943-44. 
The supply of byproduct feeds for 

1944- 45 may be slightly larger per 
animal unit on farms than in 1943-^, 
although a smaller actual production 
is in prospect. 

On the basis of October 1 crop and 
production prospects, the combined 
supplies of all feed concentrates — ^feed 
grains, wheat and rye for feed, oilcake 
and meal, animal byproduct feeds, 
and other mill byproduct feeds — ^may 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of averf^e prices received bv farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to rriatlve 
importance of district and State. 



5'year average 

Sept. 

1943 

Aug. 

1944 

Sept. 

1944 

Parity 

price 

Sept. 

1944 

August 

1909-July 

1914 

January 

1985-De- 

oember 

1939 

IHJheat (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

0.884 

0.837 

1.30 

1.36 

1.35 

1.50 

Com (bushel) 

do 

.642 

.691 

LOO 

1.170 

1.16 

LOO 

Oats (bushel) 

—.do.... 

.899 

.840 

.696 

.708 

.612 

.678 

Eico (bushel) 

- do. 

.813 

.742 

» 1.63 

1.71 

1.60 

L88 

Cotton (pound) 

....cents.. 

12.4 

ia29 

20.20 

20.15 

2L02 

21.08 

Potatoes (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

.697 I 

.717 

1.34 

1.59 

L47 

1.23 

Hay (ton) 

do 

11,87 

8.87 

12.90 

14.80 

14.70 

20.20 

Soybeans (bushel). _ 

do 

*.96 

.954 

1.69 

1.00 

LOS 

31.63 

Pejmuts (pound) 

-.cents.- 

4.8 

3.55 

7.15 

7.64 

7.51 

8.16 

Apples (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

.96 : 

.00 

2.20 

2L12 

2,06 

1.63 

Oranges, on tree, per box 

do — 

<1.81 ; 

1.11 

2.80 

8.01 

2.90 

*1.09 

Hogs (hundredwdght) 

-—do.-.. 

7.27 

8.38 

14.10 

13.50 

13.60 

12l40 

Beef cattle (hundredweight) 

—do 

5.42 

6.56 

»1L70 

11.70 

11.60 

9.21 

Veal calves (hundredweight). 

..—do— 

6.76 

7.80 

118.40 

12.90 

12.00 

11.60 

Lambs (hundredweight) 

— do— . 

5.88 

7.79 

12L50 

12.30 

12LX0 

10.00 

Butterfat (pound) » 

....cents.. 

26.3 

29.1 

150.4 

50.2 

50.2 

<44.4 

Milk, wholesale (100 pounds) < 

..dollars.. 

1.60 

LSI 

13.24 

13.21 

7 3.26 

• 2.80 

Chickens (pounds) 

.—cents— 

11.4 

14.9 

25.2 

24.1 

23.7 

19.4 

Eggs (dcaen). 

do 

21.5 

2L7 

41.6 

33.0 

35.5 

•40.8 

Wool (pound) _ 

do— 

18.8 

23.8 

I4a8 

4L7 

41.0 

3L1 


iBevlsed. fDoes not indude dairy production parents 

* Comparable base price, Augost 1909-lnly 1914. made directly to fanners by county AAA Offices. 

« Comparable price compute under sec, 8 (b) » Adjusted for seasonality. 

Price Control Act. » Preliminary, 

i Comparable base price, August 1919-July 1929. 
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be sliglitly below the 194^-44 supply 
in total tonnage, but on a per animal 
unit basis probably will be moderately 
larger than in 1943-44. 

Hay supplies for 1944-45 will be 
slightly smaller than last year. Sup- 
plies are indicated to be as large as or 
larger than last year in the West North 
Central and Western States, but 
smaller in other regions of the coimtry. 


United States Feed Balance, 1937-44, 
Year Begmning October 
(In million tons) 


Item 

1937-41^ 

aver- 

age 

19431 

19441 

SUPPLY 

Stocks, beginning crop 

ypftr * . . _ 

1 

17.1 

16.7 

11.0 

Feed grain prodnctlon: 

Cnm - 

72.3 

18.1 

6.8 

2.2 

86.1 

18.3 

7.7 

2.9 

80.5 

19.1 

6.9 

4.2 

Oats — - 

Burley^ _ _ __ 

Grain' sorghums 

Total production — 

Imported grains, domestic 

wheat and rye fed.,, 

Byproduct feeds 

Total supply 

XmUZATION 

Peed grains fed (including 
imports) __ _ 

99.4 

4.5 

16.5 

116.0 

15.6 

18.7 

119.7 

8.1 

1&3 

136.5 1 

166.0 

157.1 

4.4 

15.5 

106.1 

13.6 

18.7 


Wheat and rye fed (Includ- 
ing Imports) _ _ 


Byproduct feeds fed 

Total fed 


105.0 

12.3 

138.4 

13.0 


Feed grains for food, seed, 
industry, and export 

Total utilization 

- - 

117,3 

151.4 


Total utilization adjusted 
to crop year basis 

Stocks, end crop year » 

Number of grain-oonsum- 
ine animal units on the 
following January 1 

Supply of all concentrates 
per animal unit 

116.4 

154.0 


20.1 

11.0 


Mil 

132.6 

MU. 

170.8 

148.0 

Tone 

1.03 

Tom 

.97 

Tons 

1.06 


1 Prellmtiuay— subject to change as more data 
become avaflable. 

* Stocks of com Oct. 1, oats July 1, barley June 1, 
sorghum stocks not reported. Includes stocks 
on farms, at terminal markets, and in CCC bins. 

LIVESTOCK 

AR Food Administration an- 
nounced September 16 that the 
previous support price for hogs of 


$12.50, Chicago basis, for the period 
October 1, 1944, to March 31, 1946 
would continue until June 30, 1945. 
There will be no change in the ceiling 
price for live hogs prior to June 30, 
1945. Ceiling prices are on the basis 
of $14.75 at Chicago for hogs weighing 
up to 240 pounds and $14.00 for hogs 
over that weight. 

Number of cattle in feed lots in the 
midsummer was much smaller than a 
year earlier and the smallest in 7 
years. However, shipments to feeding 
areas have been larger during the 
summer than a year earlier, with the 
number of cattle to be fed this fall and 
winter indicated to be a record or near 
record. In the Western Corn Belt, 
the principal cattle feeding area, 
where crop yields and pastures are 
very good, larger numbers probably 
will be fed than a year ago. 

Supplies of well finished beof will 
remain relatively small in relation to 
the strong demand for it throughout 
the remainder of the year at least. 
Even with an increase in cattle feeding, 
and a continuation of the feeding of 
cattle for shorter-than-usual periods, 
marketings of fed cattle not 
materially increase in volume until late 
winter and early spring. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

F rom October 1 until flush milk 
production next spring, butter 
manufactufers will not be required to 
set aside any butter for sale to Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Butter production during the first 
8 months of 1944 was 12 percent 
below the corresponding period in 1943 
and 9 percent below the 1935-39 
pre-war average. With civilian cold 
storage stocks of butter on October 1 
about half the 1939-43 average and 
with production probably continuing 
at a low ebb, per capita civilian con- 
sumption in the last quarter of 1944 
will be at the lowest levels for over a 
half century. 
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Total milk production on farms for 
the first 9 months of 1944 was 93.0 
billion pounds compared with 93.2 
billion for the same period in 1943. 

Supplemental dairy production pay- 
ments for drought relief have been des- 
ignated in areas in 25 States. Winter 
rates for the dairy production pay- 
ments, together with the supple- 
mental payments for drought areas, 
will range from 60 to 90 cents per 
hundred-weight for milk and 10 to 
11 cents per pound for butterfat. 
These winter rates will help dairymen 
meet higher feed costs and will result 
in more favorable milk-feed and 
butterfat-feed price ratios than last 
year. Thus smaller declines from 
peak milk production than last year 
are expected. 

TOBACCO 

I MPROVED weather during late 
August and September greatly 
enhanced the tobacco outlook from 
both the immediate and the longer- 
range viewpoints. Production in 1944 
is equal to disappearance for the first 
time in several years. Stocks are some- 
what below normal in relation to 
demand, but with the large 1944 crop 
(now placed at 1,805 million pounds), 
the indicated supply is about the 
same as a year ago, with no further 
reduction of stocks for domestic use 
anticipated. 

Domestic consumption of tobacco 
is expected to continue near the pres- 
ent high level for at least another 
year, and exports are likely to in- 
crease somewhat over 1943-44. Gov- 
ernments of the liberated countries 
own outright a considerable quantity 
of tobacco stored in this coimtry, and 
as soon as conditions permit, this 
tobacco is likely to be exported. 
Furthermore, European stocks are 
low and since tobacco is a major 
source of revenue, financial arrange- 
ments are expected to be made to 
purchase additional quantities. 

Demand for flue-cured tobacco, the ‘ 
only type now being sold by farmers. 


continues strong, with prices paid 
growers above the high level of last 
year. 

In view of the high level of dom- 
estic comsumption and the improved 
outlook for exports, it appears that 
larger acreages of most t j pes of 
tobacco could be grown in 1945 and 
sold at profitable prices. 

VEGETABLES 

P RODUCTION of commercial 
crops for fresb market shipment 
in 1944 will be the largest on record, 
probably exceeding the previous high 
of 1942 by approximately 11 percent, 
according to estimates based on Octo- 
ber 1 condition. 

Although the index of truck crop 
prices for fresh market was lower 
during most of the first part of 1944 
than in 1943, they averaged about 44 
percent higher for the first 9 months 
of 1944 than for the same period in 
1942. For the remainder of 1944 it 
is probable that the truck crop price 
index will tend to approximate the 
1943 level, which would be about one- 
tenth higher than for the same period 
of 1942. 

Production of commercial truck 
crops for processing, according to 
October 1 condition, will be around 9 
percent larger than in 1943 but about 
5 percent smaller than the record crop 
of 1942. 

Potato production in the interme- 
diate producing States is the smallest 
on record, with prices received by 
farmers on September 15 the highest 
for this month since 1920. The 
October 1 estimate for the 30 late 
States of 303 million bushels is the 
second largest late crop since 1935. 
But if non-civilian requirements con- 
tinue as high as are now indicated, 
the per capita supply of potatoes for 
fresh consumption for the 1944-45 
season will be somewhat below the 
pre-war 1935-39 rate of consumption. 

The sweetpotato crop, estimated at 
around 73 million bushels on October 
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1, is about 9 percent larger than 
the 10-year (1933-42) average. 

This year's dry edible bean crop 
is now expected to be about 19 percent 
less than the 1943 crop but about one- 
eighth larger than average. The dry 
field i>ea crop is also estimated to be 
smaller than last year’s crop by about 
18 percent, however, it is nearly three 
times as large as the 10-year (1933-42) 
average production. 

FRUIT 

P LENTIFUL supplies of fresh de- 
ciduous and citrus fruits plus sus- 
tained high consumer demand charac- 
terize the 1944-45 fruit season. 

Aggregate tonnage of the eight 
major deciduous fruits is indicated to 
be about one-fifth larger this year than 
last. Of the deciduous fruits marketed 
in large volume at this time of year, the 
commercial apple crop is about two- 
fifths larger than the short crop last 


year, pears about one-fifth larger, with 
grapes slightly smaller. 

The 1944-45 crop of citrus fruit, 
which is just starting to move to 
market, is expected to be fully as large 
as the record large crop last season. 

According to present estimates of 
total supplies and requirements, civil- 
ians will receive about one-fifth to one- 
fourth more of fresh deciduous fruits 
and canned fruit juices than last 
season, but slightly smaller quantities 
of canned and dried fruits. 

Prices received by farmers for fruits 
at the beginning of the 1944-45 season 
generally were at record high levels, 
slightly higher than a year earlier and 
more than twice the 1935-39 average. 
They declined seasonally during late 
summer and early fall, mostly in 
reflection of increasing market supplies 
of deciduous fruits from this year's 
large crop. Seasonal increases in 
prices for deciduous fruits in late faU, 
after the conclusion of the harvest 
season, seem probable. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NET FARM INCOME AND NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
UNEMPLOYED FOR THE PERIOD 1929-44 INCLUSIVE* 
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PeniciUin Production and Agriculture 


P ENICILLIN is the name of the 
remarkable new drug so successful 
in the treatment of wounds and infec- 
tious diseases common to the war. It 
has already saved the lives of thou- 
sands of men and will save the lives of 
thousands more before the vrar is over. 
It has been called the outstanding 
medical development of this war and 
considered so valuable to the armed 
forces that until recently virtually all 
production has been requisitioned for 
military use. It is as important in its 
held as the sulfa drugs are in theirs, 
and the number of lives saved since 
their discovery a few years ago is well 
known. 

The remarkable properties of peni- 
cillin are due to its ability to kill 
bacteria. In certain infections it kills 
the causative organisms, or stops their 
growth entirely, without harmful effect 
on the patient. It is not, however, 
a cure-all, since it is not effective 
against all types of infection. 

Brings Immediate Relief 

Among the diseases known to be 
routed by penicillin are osteomye- 
litis, pneumonia, gas gangrene, and 
gonorrhea. It cures certain types of 
infection against which the sulfa drugs 
fail. Penicilli'* is being used with 
great success in the treatment of in- 
fected wounds. One of the most 
dramatic effects of the drug is the 
almost immediate relief from pain that 
it affords. 

Penicillin is administered externally, 
in the case of wounds or surface infec- 
tions, or by injection, but is ineffec- 
tive when taken by mouth. The 
amount required for a cure ranges 
from 100,000 to 150,000 units for 
gonorrhea to a million units or more 
for most other infections. 

Although comparatively new, peni- 
cillin came into the limdight so fast 
most people already have heard about 
it. But the general public is not aware 
that the production of this new drug 


is linked up with agriculture. Peni- 
cillin is produced by a mold that lives 
on a diet composed almost completely 
of agricultural products and gets its 
name from that mold: “peniciUium 
notatum.^’ This particular mold is 
just an ordinary green-colored micro- 
organism resembling the mold some- 
times seen on bread, cheese, and other 
household products. The mold grows 
easily but does not yield worthwhile 
quantities of penicillin unless main- 
tained under ideal conditions and fed 
on the proper diet. Producing peni- 
cillin is certainly not a household task. 
It’s a laboratory job that must be done 
by trained scientists under carefully 
controlled conditions. 

Discovered in 1929 

The observations which led to the 
discovery of penicillin were made in 
1929 by Alexander Fleming, a British 
scientist. Ten years later H. W. Flo- 
rey of Oxford University produced 
enough penicillin to determine clini- 
cally that it was one of the greatest mi- 
crobe destroyers ever encountered, 
but the yield of the drug was so low 
its production on a commercial scale 
was simply out of the question. The 
great need for this drug in the war 
caused British scientists to bring the 
penicillin problem to the United States 
during the summer of 1941 in the hope 
that our method of doing things on a 
big scale might be applied to the pro- 
duction of penicillin. And it was. 

Soon after their arrival in America, 
the British scientists were sent to the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry’s Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Peoria, 111., 
which has one of the largest collec- 
tions of industrially important micro- 
organisms in the world and a research 
group with years of experience in the 
field of industrial mold fermentations. 
The upshot was that important dis- 
coveries were made from the research 
program set up to study the penicillin 
production problem. 
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Scientists in the Peoria Laboratory 
set out first to increase the yield of 
penicillin in the hope of getting commer- 
cial production started as soon as pos- 
sible. The mold was fed on a new 
diet made from the steeping liquor 
obtained in the production of com 
starch by the wet-milling process. 
There are large quantities of this 
liquor commercially available at a low 
price. Some of it is used in making 
yeast, but because there is little or 
no other use for it, most of it goes 
into cattle feed. The scientists found 
also that the mold preferred, in addi- 
tion to the com steep liquor, some 
lactose, the sugar present in cow’s 
milk — another agricultural product. 
This new diet, and improved growing 
conditions, plus the use of better strains 
of molds increased the yield of peni- 
cillin more than 100 times and in a 
comparatively short time. This made 
it possible for industry to take over 
and start production on a commercial 
scale. 

Two Mold Methods Used 

There are two main methods used 
in the production of penicillin — thesuxv 
face method and the deep-tank meth- 
od. In the surface method the mold 
is grown in shallow pans or even 2- 
quart size milk bottles, stacked side by 
side and on top of each other. In 
this method the mold simply floats on 
top of the solution. 

In the deep-tank or submerged 
method the mold is grown in large 
tanks deep under the surface, and 
stirred with mechanical agitators while 
air is pumped in. Tanks in some of 
the commercial plants hold as much as 
12,000 gallons. The surface method 
is the one used by the British scien- 
tists and the one that was used at first 
in the experiments at the Peoria Lab- 
oratory. The deep-tank method is 
the outgrowth of the deep-tank fer- 
mentation research pioneered by De- 
partment scientists for more than 15 
years. Most of the penicillin being 
produced today is made by the deep- 
tank or submerged method. 


Based on the improved fermenta- 
tion methods developed at the Peoria 
Laboratory, the commercial produc- 
tion of penicillin is now under way in 
21 chemical and pharmaceutical plants 
in the United States and Canada. 
These plants have been rushed to 
completion and represent an invest- 
ment of more than $20,000,000. Ow- 
ing to its contributions and leadership 
in developing the fermentation proc- 
esses, assay techniques, and proce- 
dures in isolating and purifying the 
drug, the Northern Laboratory has be- 
come a sort of clearing house for 
consultations and instructions in the 
manufacture of penicillin. 

Consulting services have also been 
furnished to scientists of the other 
Allied Nations. Visits have been ex- 
changed with English workers, and 
the art of making penicillin has been 
taught to Canadians, Australians, 
Chinese and Brazilians. One Austra- 
lian Army officer, after spending some 
time at the Northern Laboratory, was 
producing penicillin in quantity within 
7 weeks after he returned to his own 
country. Part of this penicillin is said 
to have been made available to our 
troops in the Southwest Pacific on a 
reverse Lend-Lease basis. 

Output Million Times Greater 

The penicillin production record 
speaks for itself. During all of 1942, 
production probably did not exceed 100 
million Oxford units — an arbitrary 
standard for measuring the germ- 
kiUing powers of a penicillin prepara- 
tion. Production during the first 5 
months of 1943 amounted to slightly 
more than 400 million units while an 
equal amount was produced in the 
following single month of June. After 
that, production nearly doubled each 
month and climbed to 9 billion units in 
December of *43, 12 billion in January 
of ’44, 19 billion in February, and 40 
billion in March. 

Production by the end of this year 
should be around 200 billion units a 
month, which is enough to treat about 
250,000 serious cases of infection. At 
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present the amount of penicillin 
available for civilian use depends on 
how much is required by the armed 
forces. They get first call. But pro- 
duction is increasing at a rapid rate 
and more penicillin is being allocated 
for civilian use every day ... in 
fact, 2,100 hospitals are now receiving 
it. The price has dropped from $20 
per hundred thousand units to $3.25, a 
reduction of 84 percent in a year, and 
it will undoubtedly go lower as pro- 
duction increases. 

The basic fermentation process de- 
veloped at the Northern Laboratory 
is being used by all but two of the 
present commercial producers of peni- 
cillin. This process, based on the use 
of corn steep liquor and milk sugar, 
has paved the way for large-scale 
commercial production. There is 
plenty of corn steep liquor, but it has 
been necessary to more than double 
the output of milk sugar to meet the 


demand for this product due to its 
wide use in the production of peni- 
cillin. 

The commercial production of peni- 
cillin represents an entirely new indus- 
try based on agricultural products 
that was not even in existence 2 years 
ago. It involves a new source of an- 
nual income of more than $50,000,000, 
some of which will indirectly find its 
way back to the farm. This monetary 
evaluation is in addition to the im- 
measurable value of the research 
which led to the commercial produc- 
tion of this remarkable drug and the 
part it is playing in saving human 
lives. It is one of agriculture’s 
outstanding contributions to the war 
and a development that will live to 
benefit humanity long after the world 
is at peace. 

0. E. May, Bureau of Agricultural 
and Industrial Chemistry^ ARA 


Post-War Outlook for Wheat 


T he war increased the use of 
United States W’heat tremen- 
dously — from an average of 720 million 
bushels during the 10 years 1932-41 
to nearly 1,300 million bushels in 
1943-44. This increase reflected vast 
quantities used for feed and industrial 
alcohol in addition to a moderate in- 
crease in food use. With a production 
in 1943 considerably below the large 
consumption in that year, carry-over 
stocks were reduced from about 600 
million bushels July 1, 1943, to about 
half that quantity a year later, and in 
addition over 125 million bushels were 
imported. The large crop in 1944, 
however, is expected to cover a con- 
tinued large consumption w ithout 
further reducing the carry-over on 
July 1, 1945. 

If the announced acreage goal is 
achieved in 1945 and yields are aveiv 
age, a crop of about 850 million bushels 
would be obtained. The size of the 
wheat disappearance in 1945-46 will 


depend to a great extent on the prog- 
ress of the war, but a crop of this size 
together with a limited reduction in 
carry-over would be expected to cover 
requirements. 

Adequate 1946 Carry-Over 

Carry-over stocks July 1, 1946, may 
be reduced to between 250 and 300 
million bushels. A carry-over of this 
size, however, would stiU be large 
enough to provide a sizable reserve 
against a year of small jdelds, which 
may be expected as yields since 1939 
have been above average. From the 
foregoing it appears that when the 
war terminates the United States may 
have a carry-over greatly reduced 
from the 632 milhon bushels in 1942, 
but at the same time large enough to 
provide a reserve for small yields in 
addition to necessary operating stocks. 

Post-war domestic requirements for 
United States wheat will depend 
considerably on the quantity of wheat 
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fed or used for industrial purposes. 
Before the war when total disappear- 
ance for domestic uses averaged about 
675 million bushels annually, about 
115 million bushels were used for 
animal feed, most of which was fed on 
farms where grown. This could be 
increased under a program which 
proved a cheaper price for wheat 
used for feed than for food. Before the 
war the quantity of wheat used for 
industrial purposes was negligible, but 
after the war significant quantities 
may be so used. 

Trade Policies Affect Exports 

The export outlook involves two 
important aspects. One of these has 
to do with the volume of international 
trade in wheat and the other with the 
price of wheat in the United States as 
compared with the export price in 
other countries. International trade 
prospects will depend on many things, 
among w^hich are adjustments in trade 
restrictions and general trade policy 
among importing nations. In the 
twenties before European countries 
drastically restricted their wheat im- 
ports, world trade and the United 
States exports were very much largei 
than in the following years. Our share 
of total exports wiU depend largely on 
the method adopted to meet competi- 
tive prices in other countries. 

Income from wheat sales in 1943 
was over 900 million dollars, and for 
1944 is expected to be fully a third 
larger and the highest since 1920. 
The large income in 1943 chiefly re- 
flected good prices; that of 1944 is 
the result of large production as 
well. Prices in these two years are 
double th-^ average for 1931-40. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 as amended by the Stabilization 
Act approved October 2, 1942, pro- 
vides price-support loans to cooperat- 
ing farmers at 90 percent of parity on 
wheat harvested before the expiration 
of the 2-year period beginning the first 
of January follow^ing the oflBcial proc- 
lamation that hostilities have ceased. 
Such loans would serve to maintain 


income to wheat growers in the years 
immediately following the war. 

Largest World Stocks 

World stocks of wheat in the present 
war have been very large in contrast 
with supplies in World War I. Sup- 
plies in the four principal exporting 
countries on July 1, 1943, which in the 
1930-39 period represented 80 percent 
of the total July world stocks excluding 
Soviet Russia and China, totaled 1,750 
million bushels— an all-time record 
high. On July 1, 1944, they were down 
to about 1,170 million bushels and on 
July 1, 1945, they may be moderately 
lower. However, such stocks would 
still be greatly above the 1935-39 
average of 457 million bushels. 

The reduction in July 1 stocks in the 
four countries, amounting to about 
580 million bushels, is the greatest 
single-year change on record. It 
results in part from the smaller 1943 
wheat harvests in the four countries 
and in part from the extraordinary 
demand for wheat for nonfood pur- 
poses. Virtually all of the decline 
occurred in North America — 300 mil- 
lion bushels in the United States 
and 200 million in Canada. Some 
reduction has taken place in Argen- 
tina’s stocks, but they are still near the 
record level of 1943. A moderate 
decrease is indicated for Australia as a 
result of the small 1943 harvest. 

Of the total stocks in the four 
countries of l,l40 miUion bushels, 
about 700 million bushels may be con- 
sidered available for export during 
1 944-45. However, little if any of this 
supply may be needed. Unless abnor- 
mally large shipments are required by 
Europe during the year, the surplus in 
prospect from the 1944 production in 
the four countries should go far toward 
meeting world import requirements. 
Accordingly total carry-over stocks 
and their indicated surplus position on 
July 1, 1945, would not differ greatly 
from the July 1 position in 1944. 

Robert E. Post 
Bureau of Agricultural Economice 
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Farm Land Market After the War 


T he yeah or two following the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe is 
hkely to be the critical period of the 
World War II farm real estate market. 
During this time the land value infla- 
tionary pressures will probably reach 
their greatest strength and by the end 
of the period should be receding. 

In case a high degree of optimism 
and enthusiasm develops, all condi- 
tions essential for a full fledged land 
boom are likely to be present shortly 
after the end of the European War. 
This will be particularly the case if 
high farm income levels continue, as 
the result of Government price support 
programs, a high domestic demand, 
and the meeting of foreign relief needs. 

Demand Becoming Stronger 

In addition to high farm incomes, 
there will be a large and possibly grow- 
ing volume of purchasing power in the 
hands of prospective buyers. Keen 
competition for loans among lenders 
and increased equities available for use 
as security indicate the potentialities 
for a greatly expanded use of credit to 
finance the sale of farms. With high 
rates of current returns on land, almost 
record low interest rates and limited 
alternative investment opportunities, 
the purchase of farm land will be at- 
tractive to others as well as farmers. 

A number of stimulating infiuences 
connected with demobilization will be 
added to the above forces that are al- 
ready operating. With the return of 
ser\ucemen and war workers in in- 
creasing numbers, the demand for 
farms will expand. As supplies of 
labor, machinery, fuel, fertilizer, and 
other materials are increased and 
various wartime obstacles to produc- 
tion alleviated, purchases by both 
fanners and investors may be greater. 
The incentives for investing current 
savings or even maintaining accumu- 
lated savings in non-inflationary types 
of investments viill be reduced. 

At the same time, a supply of farms 


sufficient to meet the probable demand 
is likely to be available only at rather 
sharply increased prices. The most 
readily available sources of supply are 
rapidly being depleted. Outside of a 
few areas, creditor agency holdings 
have largely been liquidated and are no 
longer a significant factor in the mar- 
ket. It is also probable that the bulk 
of the estates where settlement was 
postponed because of low land prices 
have now been sold, and the future 
supply from this source w ill be limited 
largely to those currently created. 

Infiated Values But No Boom 

Many more farmers have been sell- 
mg to retire because of the advance in 
values the last few years. Sales by 
farmers in 1943 were more than double 
the number in 1940. There will still 
be a large number of owner operators 
of retirement age with sufficient 
financial resources to retire following 
the war but unless land prices are 
high, sales by this group may be 
limited. Some may turn their farms 
over to children, others with reduced 
production difficulties may continue to 
operate, while many may rent rather 
than sell. As long as current jretums 
on land are higher than on most other 
investments available to land owners, 
farmers and landlords are not likely to 
sell except at their own price. It 
would appear probable that the land 
market for some time following the 
war would continue to be essentially a 
seller's market, characterized by many 
buyers competing for a limited supply 
of offerings. 

This rather imposing array of 
powerful stimulating forces may push 
values to inflated levels in many areas, 
yet a full blown land boom such as 
followed World War I may not de- 
velop because of the absence of a 
greater degree of confidence and 
optimism in future land values than 
currently prevails. More cautious at- 
titudes than those of a quarter of a 
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century ago should prevent the mar- 
ket from reaching the runaway boom 
stage, characterized by frequent re- 
sales, intensive speculative activity, 
sales at prices bearing little relation 
to even high current earnings, and 
generally optimistic expectations. 

A number of forces will operate in 
the (hrection of replacing attitudes of 
restraint stiU prevailing by those 
definitely more optimistic. Many 
characteristics of the current land 
market are such as to generate a 
bullish outlook. In addition, a num- 
ber of expectations already influencing 
many buyers could become more 
widespread and further undermine 
cautious attitudes. Some expect that: 
(1) the Government will continue 
price support programs in the longer 
post-war era and prevent serious de- 
clines in farm prices; (2) that lower 
interest rates are here to stay and 
hence lower capitalization rates and 
higher land values are justified; 
(3) that the world food needs for re- 
habilitation and adequate dietary 
standards are such as to require a 
high levd of production; (4) that a 


condition of full employment will 
sustain higher value levels than those 
now prevailing; and (5) that an in- 
flated general price level after the war 
is probable, because it cannot be 
avoided or because it may be necessary 
in order to service the national debt. 

Many of these are reminiscent of 
types of expectations that prevailed 
during the land boom of World War I, 
while others are new. Of these views, 
the expectation of a substantial degree 
of monetary inflation following the 
war is the one having the greatest 
possibilities for seriously breaching 
restrained value attitudes. Such an 
expectation might lead to widespread 
buying as an inflation hedge in the 
belief that money rents and values will 
rise with the general price level. 

Many Remember 1921 Crash 

Operating in the direction of main- 
taining reasonably cautious attitudes 
and a guarded outlook on land values 
will be a number of rather widely held 
opinions and beliefs that appear thus 
far to be fairly well entrenched. The 
recollection of the last land boom and 
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its disastrous consequences has made 
both buyers and lenders wary of war- 
time farm product and land prices. 
Departures of current land prices from 
long term earning capacity values are 
recognized and the danger of going 
heavily into debt to buy land at 
present prices is appreciated by many. 
Most potential buyers, particularly 
farmers, are still acutely aware of the 
serious agricultural surplus problems 
prevailing before the war and with an 
expanded productive capacity expect 
their reappearance shortly after the 
end of hostilities. A recent survey in 
the Com Belt indicates that a sub- 
stantial majority of farmers believe 
that land values are already at or 
beyond levels that will allow a farm to 
pay out; that in case of purchase very 
heavy down payments should be made; 
that land prices will fall after the war; 
and that the present is a poorer time 
than later to buy a farm. 

With prevailing land prices already 
considered above normal levels in 
many areas, conservative beliefs may 
become more firmly held as the end of 
the war approaches and the limited 
number of remaining high income years 
taken into account. In case farm pro- 
duct prices in the immediate post-war 
period are dependent largely on war- 
connected Government support pro- 
grams, such views may be further 
strengthened. Educational and infor- 
mational programs of Federal and 
State agencies are encouraging the 
continuation of cautious attitudes. 

Cautious View Still Dominates 

The activities of those holding op- 
timistic views may be sufficient to 
cause continuing value increases for 
somp time following the war, although 
the land market is not likely to go on a 
rampage as long as the majority of 
farmers continue to hold present cau- 
tious attitudes. However, the stabil- 
ity of such conservative views remains 
to be proven. They might change 
rather quickly should: (1) agricultural 
commodity prices press on ceilings 
rather than floors for a year or more 


following the war, or even appear 
capable of being sustained by com- 
petitive conditions; (2) should the 
general price level exhibit serious in- 
flationary tendencies; and (3) should 
buying as an inflation hedge and spec- 
ulative activity increase in volume. 

Developments in the land market 
up to the fall of 1944 mdicate that the 
attitudes of conservatism have gradu- 
ally been yielding ground. Many 
buyers are again over-emphasizing 
wartime income levels and land values 
in many areas have already risen 
above levels likely to be sustained at 
substantially lower farm commodity 
price levels. The volume of sales and 
resales are at high levels. Heavy debts 
are being contracted to purchase 
farms in a significant number of sales. 

May Escape Runaway Boom 

But despite the strong inflationary 
pressures operating, the conservative 
views are still having an influence, 
and probably are chiefly responsible 
for having thus far prevented a run- 
away land market, A slowing down 
in the volume of sales during the past 
summer may indicate a tempering in 
the demand for land and reflect the 
continued prevalence of conservative 
views. Whether this is a lull before 
the storm, or evidence that the cresr 
is here, is not likely to be apparent 
for some time. At least momentarily 
the possibilities of escaping a serious 
land boom appear more hopeful than 
for some time. However, because of 
the obvious strength of stimulating 
forces operating and the possible in- 
stability of the restraining influences, 
the threat of a land boom will continue 
until the transition to peace conditions 
nears completion and economic visibil- 
ity becomes clearer. Even though 
another major land boom is avoided 
during this period, the widespread 
development of varjdng degrees of an 
inflated value condition in the land 
market would still have serious con- 
sequences in the longer post-war era. 

Mabk M. Rjigan 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Nutritive Value of Cottonseed Protein 


W ARTIME requirements for in- 
creased supply of protein foods 
early focused attention on the use for 
human consumption of plant proteins 
of superior nutritive quality. Post- 
war relief and rehabilitation of the 
people of subjugated countries present 
a continuing food problem. One of 
the important shortages is, and will be 
for some time, that of protein foods. 
As a means for meeting this situation 
attention has been directed to a 
greater use of the more abundant 
plant proteins to spare or extend the 
more scarce proteins of animal origin, 
such as meat and milk. 

As a source of plant protein, cotton- 
seed merits particular attention be- 
cause of its abundance and nutritive 
value. Cottonseed meal, the ground 
residue remaining after removal of the 
oil from cottonseed, has been long 
recognized and extensively used by 
feeders of farm animals as a protein 
concentrate of high nutritive value. 

Cottonseed Flour on Market 

There is now available a partially 
defatted, wholesome, and palatable 
cottonseed flour specially prepared for 
human use. Large quantities of this 
flour have been shipped overseas for 
lend-leasc use. Its high protein con- 
tent of 50 percent is exceeded by only 
a few other foods. The digestibility 
of cottonseed globulin, which repre- 
sents the greater part of the seed pro- 
tein is nearly equal to casein of milk. 
The total protein of cottonseed flour 
is as digestible as peas and beans, 80 
percent as digestible as meat, and 90 
percent as cereals. 

The nutritive value of a protein 
depends primarily on its amino acid 
composition. Most proteins are com- 
posed of about two dozen different 
amino acids combined in a variety of 
ways. When we eat proteins we are 
eating amino acids. Eight of these 
amino acids are nutritionally essential 
factors. As with the vitamins, if 


only one of the amino acids is lacking 
or deficient in the diet, satisfactory 
health and nutrition cannot be main- 
tained. 

The protein of cottonseed flour is a 
good source of the nutritionally 
essential amino acids. It has a growth- 
promoting value approximately four 
and a half times that of wheat flour. 
It is well suited to supplement the 
proteins of certain other foods, par- 
ticularly those of the cereal grains. 
It is estimated that about 36 percent 
of the protein used for human con- 
sumption in the United States is 
furnished by cereal grains, chiefly 
wheat. Wheat flour is known to be 
deficient in some of the essential 
amino acids abundant in cottonseed 
flour. Addition of as little as 5 parts 
of cottonseed flour to 96 parts of 
wheat flour produces a mixture con- 
taining 16 percent more protein than 
wheat flour alone, and a protein 
combination definitely superior in its 
growth-promoting value to the same 
quantity of protein from wheat flour. 

Use of cottonseed flour offers an 
effective, economical, and practical 
way of helping to meet a shortage of 
protein food for relief in foreign lands. 
Furthermore, because of its value as a 
protein supplement, a more extended 
domestic use of cottonseed flour would 
raise the nutritional level of the diet 
of people living in areas where cereals, 
particularly com, constitute a major 
source of protein in the diet. It can 
be used for food in a variety of ways. 

D. Breese Jones, Bureau of Human 

Nutrition and Home EconomicSf ARA 


Farm Production^ Farm Disposition, 
and Value of Oats, 190^4^, by 
States. Processed. 51 pp. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 
Washington. July 1944. 

Makes available sach revisions in farm disposi- 
tion statistics as have become necessary tbrou^ 
revisions in the estimates of production to the 
census base. 
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Do Larger Farms Pay Higher Wages? 


T hat larger or more productive 
farms within an area tend to pay- 
higher wage rates than do the smaller 
ones is strongly suggested by the find- 
ings of a recent study of various as- 
pects of farm wages.^ Farms with 
the larger or more profitable opera- 
tions can better afford to employ 
higher-grade workers and can outbid 
for the services of workers of equal 
capacity when the labor supply situa- 
tion necessitates it. However, the 
wage differentials are not as great as 
are the differences between the larger 
and smaller units in net income or 
gross value of production. 

Although average wage rates tend 
to be higher on larger farms than on 
smaller ones in the same area, there 
are sharp regional and area differences 
in the wage level among farms which 
have the same scale of operations, 
as measured by the gross value of 
production or by net farm income. 
Thus Southern farms in a given gross 
or net income class have much lower 
average wage rates than farms in the 
same income class in other major 
regions of the United States. 

Skilled Workers' Wages Vary More 

The supply of unskilled labor is usu- 
ally much greater than the supply of 
labor for farm jobs requiring skill, 
experience, or responsibility. Hence 
the wage differentials on farms of dif- 
ferent sizes tend to be greater for 
skilled work than for work requiring 
little skill or experience. Labor supply 
and other conditions may offset 
factors producing wage differentials 
on farms of different sizes in a par- 
ticular area. 

For example, under some conditions 
piece rates for a certain operation may 
be lower on the larger farms than the 
smaller. Yet higher yields or better 
cultivated fields or greater acreages 


1 Wagett ofAgricuaurol Labor in the United States, 
Bureau of Agnooltoral Economics, September 1944 


can result in higher total or daily 
earnings per worker at a lower piece 
rate than the earnings obtainable from 
a higher piece rate on some smaller 
farms. Or the supply of workers for 
certain jobs may be so ample that 
there would be little incentive for 
some farmers to pay higher wage 
rates. Other factors such as better 
housing or a greater amount of perqui- 
sites furnished may also operate to 
influence the cash wage rates and 
thereby minimize wage differentials 
among farms of different size. Also 
in the special situation where mini- 
mum or maximum farm wage rates 
are set by Government agencies, there 
is a tendency for wage differentials to 
be reduced or disappear. 

When Larger Farms Pay More 

One survey of farm wage rates made 
in New York, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Oregon, and North Carolina during 
1942 showed that in each of these 
States the median wage rate per month 
with board on farms in the largest 
size class was higher than the wage rate 
for farms of all sizes. Acres in crop- 
land was the only criterion of size of 
farm used in this study and the data 
were too limited to permit examination 
of variation in wage rates among the 
different types of farms within the 
same size class. 

In New York State, where the farms 
surveyed were predominantly dairy, 
there was the closest positive correla- 
tion between the monthly wage rates 
(with and without board) and size of 
farm. During June 1942, the median 
wage per month with board on New 
York farms with 200 or more acres of 
cropland was 32 percent above the 
median wage for farms with less than 
50 acres. In the other States the rise 
in average wage rates on farms with 
successively larger acreages showed 
some irregularities. Undoubtedly type- 
of-farm differences tend to obscure the 
relationship of the level of wage rates 
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with the size of enterprise when com- 
parisons are possible only on a crop- 
acre basis. 

The same survey provided informa- 
tion on day rates with and without 
board paid on farms of different sizes 
in Arkansas and North Carolina in 
June 1942. No clear trend is apparent 
in the case of Arkansas. Although the 
trend is somewhat irregular in North 
Carolina, there is a suggestion of a 
negative correlation of the day rates 
with size of farm. This may be partly 
due to the inadequacy of crop acres as a 
measure of size of enterprise for com- 
parisons involving, as in the case of 
North Carolina, cotton and tobacco 
farms where a given cropland acreage 
may mean quite different scales of 
operation. Other factors may be the 
presence on larger farms of other in- 
ducements to workers, such as employ- 
ment for somewhat longer periods, 
better field conditions making the work 
easier, and possibly such conditions as 
the workers* preference for working in 
groups, and some perquisites. 

In Arkansas, the day rates in June 
were heavily weighted by payments to 
the most unskilled class of workers — 
the hoe hands, cotton choppers, etc. 
With an abimdant supply of such labor 
in the South, there was no necessity 
for one group of farmers to pay more 
than another group for workers to do 
this kind of work. Consequently no 
marked differences appeared in the 
median wage rates for farms of 
different size. 

Because day rates are generally paid 
to seasonal workers and monthly rates 
principally to the permanent and more 
skilled group of workers, the greater 
wage differentials on farms of different 
size in the case of monthly wage rates 
reflect the more limited supply of 
regular than of seasonal workers. 

Higher Wages for Same Work 

The clearest example of the tendency 
of larger farms to pay higher wage 
rates was provided by a survey of 
dairy fanns in the Los Angeles milk- 
shed. Wage rates in this area of 


intense competition for workers were 
probably among the highest in the 
country. In the fall of 1942 average 
monthly wage rates for two types of 
dairy workers in the dry-lot area of 
Los Angeles County were as follows: 


Monthly Wage Bate 


size of dairy 

Hand j 
milker 
and 

stopper 

Ma- 

chine 

milker 

All sizes 

T.ASS than fiO COWS- * _ 

$179 

130 

$209 

60-09 cows 

171 

202 

100-199 C50WS 

181 

204 

200 or more cows 

204 

215 


These figures indicate that even 
within a given area and type of farm, 
wage rates for the same type of work 
were higher on the larger farms. Such 
a spread in wage rates for the same 
type of work was in part due to the 
wartime conditions of labor scarcity 
in the Los Angeles milkshed area and 
the practice of “bidding up** among 
dairymen for the experienced workers 
available. In October 1941, the rate 
for hand milkers on the largest dairies 
(200 or more cows) in the dry-lot 
area of Los Angeles County was only 
$10 or 7 percent more t'lan the average 
of $137 for all farms, while in October 
1942 it was $25 or 14 percent above 
the average. 

Average Wages Generally Higher 

The average wage rates for all types 
of workers and modes of payment 
during 1939 were apparently higher 
on larger farms than on smaller farms. 
Estimates developed from Census data 
for farms classified by total value of 
products indicate that this relation- 
ship existed in each major geographic 
division of the country. 

Census data on cash wage expendi- 
tures and on employment of hired 
workers on farms in the different 
value-of-products classes permitted 
estimates of the average annual wages 
per worker (assuming 12 months 
employment) for farms classified into 
13 groups according to value of prod- 
ucts sold, traded, or used by farm 
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households in 1939. The wage cost 
per worker as estimated represents the 
amount of wages which would have 
been paid to a worker had he been 
employed for 12 months at the average 
rates actually paid on farms of a given 
value group. On the great majority 
of farms, however, considerably less 
than one man-year of hired labor 
was used. 

For the United States as a whole 
the estimated cash wage per man-year 
of hired labor was only $164 on farms 
with value of products of less than 
$1,000 as compared with $327 on farms 
with value of products ranging from 
$1,000 to $10,000 per farm, and $583 
on farms of $10)000 or more. On the 
farms with value of products between 
$1,000 and $10,000 there was a grada- 
tion in the wage cost per man-year 
of hired labor from $256 in the $1,000- 
$2,500 group to $454 in the $6,000- 
$10,000 group. 

Wide Regional Differences 

Similar estimates for the South 
Atlantic States showed a gradation in 
annual cash wage cost per hired worker 


from $177 in the $l,000-$2,600 group 
to $404 in the over $10,000 group. 
For the Pacific States, the correspond- 
ing figures were $433 and $868. 
These differentials among value groups 
of farms in wage costs per hired 
worker may reflect other factors be- 
sides differences in wage rates for the 
same type of work. For example, 
farms with higher average production 
may employ greater amounts of the 
types of labor which are generally paid 
at higher rates. Nevertheless, the 
differentials are so large as to afford 
strong supporting evidence that higher 
.average wage rates are paid on the 
larger farms for a given type of work. 

Wages Differ Less than Incomes 

These differentials in wages among 
farms of different size of enterprise 
were matched by even greater differ- 
ences in farmers* ability to pay wages. 
Estimates presented in the same study 
indicate that in 1939 the United States 
average net income from farming avail- 
able for family living was $8,690 for 
farms with a value of products of $10,- 
000 and over. This was 16 times as 
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great as the average net farm income 
of $537 for farms with a value of prod- 
ucts of $1,000-$!, 500. The estimated 
average total wage cost per man-year 
of hired labor was $240 on farms in the 
$1,000-$1,500 net-farm-income class 
and $595 on farms in the $10,000- 
and-over class — only 2)i times as 
much. In the South the average net 
farm income for farms in these value 
classes rose from $670 to $8,000, and 
the average wages per man-year of 
hired labor increased from $240 to 
$392. 

The influence on the wage rate level 
of other factors besides the net income 
from farming operations is indicated by 
the marked regional differences in the 
annual wages per worker on farms at 


similar net income levels. Thus, for 
example, farms in the West with a 
value of products of $6,000 to $10,- 
000 realized a net farm income in 1939 
averaging only 10 percent more than 
the net for farms in the South in the 
same size class. But the average wage 
cost per man-year of hired labor on 
these Western farms was over 100 per- 
cent more than on the Southern farms. 
Differences in the supply of available 
labor, in the types of labor used, in the 
availability of nonfarm employment 
opportunities, and in the level of non- 
agricultural wage rates are some of the 
factors producing these regional differ- 
ences in the level of farm wage rates. 

Louis J, Dxjcopf 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


What Do Farmers Expect After the War? 


W HEN the shooting stops do 
farmers expect a depression? 
How many veterans and war workers 
do farmers think will return to their 
own farm communities to live? Do 
they want price controls and price 
supports on farm commodities con- 
tinued? What purchases are they 
planning to make when wartime 
shortages are over? And what are 
they thinking about international 
relations? 

Answers to these and similar ques- 
tions will be extremely useful in 
planning peacetime agricultural pro- 
grams. In an attempt to And out 
what farmers are thinking about when 
peace comes, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics recently dis- 
cussed such questions with 613 farm- 
ers in 32 widely** scattered counties, 
broadly representative of the major, 
fanning areas of the country. Two- 
thirds of the heads of rural households 
interviewed were farm owners, and 
one-third were tenants and hired 
workers. 

Highlights of the opinions of the 
fanners interviewed show that: 


# Practically all of them expect a 
depression eventually, but a ma- 
jority are optimistic about the 
immediate post-war years. 

# A large majority want a continu- 
ation of price controls and price 
supports for at least 2 years after 
the war. 

O A majority definitely expect to 
make major purchases when war- 
time shortages are over. 

# Most now think that a large pro- 
portion of farm-experienced vet- 
erans who return to their local 
farm communities will be able to 
make a living, if not much money. 
Nearly all think the Government 
should help veterans get farms if 
they want them, or other work. 

# A large majority want the school 
and health services in their com- 
munities expanded. 

# Three-fourths think the United 
States should participate in a world 
association of nations. 

Two in three of the farmers inter- 
viewed think there will not be a de- 
pression during the first 3 years after 
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the war — and half of these think the 
country is in for more of a business 
boom than now. They believe that 
the need for food by the devastated 
countries of Europe will maintain the 
present high demand for agricultural 
products for at least 2 years after the 
war. The third of the farmers who 
expect an immediate depression are 
largely of the lower-income group, fre- 
quently tenants and farm laborers. 
Farmers over 45 years old are more 
inclined to expect an Immediate de- 
pression than are those who are younger. 

As to be expected, the hopes of about 
aU the farmers center around a single 
wish — a continuation of 'wartime farm 
prosperity without war. They want 
present high farm incomes to continue 
or go higher with expenses, including 
farm wages, remaining about the same. 

Government Activity 

When asked about Government ac- 
tivities in general, two farmers in five 
say that they should remain about the 
same as they are now after the war; 
one in five say they should be ex- 
panded; less than one in three think 
that they should be reduced. The 
Southeast has the highest proportion 
of farmers who think Government ac- 
tivities should be expanded; the North- 
east and West Coast have the most 
who think it should be reduced. 

While a majority of farmers do not 
want a sharp reduction in Government 
activities after the war, it is significant 
that in no area and among no group 
did nearly as large a proportion advo- 
cate an expansion of Government ac- 
tivities in general as advocate such 
specific measures as helping soldiers 
acquire land or guaranteeing fioor 
prices for farm products. But many 
report that when farmers do not see 
how else to get things done, they look 
to the Government for action. 

Commented one substantial farm 
o-wner and leader of the Northern 
Plains: '^Government activity after 
the war should be the same as now if 
the need remains the same. If condi- 
tions are like they were during the 


depression well probably need a lot 
more Government, but if prosperity 
continues we may need less.*' 

Prices and Purchases 

Nearly all of the farmers "vrant the 
Government to continue price supports 
for 2 years after the war, and a sub- 
stantial majority want a continuation 
of price ceilings for like period. “A 
thing out of control ain't worth noth- 
ing,” said a Mississippi sharecropper 
in explaining why he favored continued 
controls. 

Greatest opposition to the continua- 
tion of price controls came from the 
vegetable-growing areas on the West 
Coast and the upper Atlantic Sea- 
board where “the law of supply and 
demand” was most often mentioned by 
the farmers interviewed. “Just turn 
prices loose and let supply and demand 
work them out, an 3 rthing else is artifi- 
cial” was a typical comment from the 
minority who opposed a continuation 
of price controls after the war. 

Three farmers in five report they 
are definitely planning to make one or 
more major purchases when wartime 
shortages are over. One in four plans 
to buy a tractor or other farm ma- 
chinery; one in five plans to buy an 
auto or truck. Next in importance 
come household furnishings, installa- 
tion of electrical current and equip- 
ment, purchase of farm lands, improve- 
ment of farm dwellings and other 
buildings. 

Purchases now planned clearly re- 
fiect the farmers' desire to raise their 
standard of living in addition to mak- 
ing needed repairs and replacements. 

More farmers in the Western and 
Northern parts of the country than in 
the Eastern and Southern plan pur- 
chases as do more of those 'with high 
incomes than low. 

The families not planning major pur- 
chases can be divided into two general 
groups : ( 1) those who were most oom- 
pletdy equipped with farm machiner 5 ' 
and household conveniences when war 
broke out, and (2) those 'with such low 
incomes 'they have accumulated no 
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surplus because their increased war- 
time earnings have been used for cur- 
rent living expenses. 

School and Health Services 

Over four in five of the farmers inter- 
viewed want an increase of public 
health clinics, and more than three in 
four would like to participate in some 
sort of a flat-rate payment plan to cover 
doctor, nursing and hospital costs. 
Reasons given for their interest in 
such medical plans seemed to be two- 
fold: (1) a growing desire for more 
adequate medical care than they have 
been able to obtain in the past: (2) the 
fear of continued thinning out of doc- 
tors. in rural areas and small towns 
which would make medical care less 
available and more expensive. 

A majority of the farmers favor the 
further consolidation of rural schools 
though consolidation is still a contro- 
versial issue in some areas. Four in 
five think schools should serve hot 
lunches after the war, and tvro in three 
want the wartime school repair shops 
continued so farmers can repair their 
own naachinery. Over half think that 
school systems should continue to 
maintain centrally located canneries 
for the convenience of farm families, 
as some schools are now doing. 

Old-Age Security 

When farmers were asked to com- 
pare their own worries about being 
able to support themselves in old age 
with those of their fathers, the answers 
show that a larger proportion of non- 
owners than owners are worrying more. 
Over half of the farmers in the rela- 
tively low-income cotton South region 
answer “worry more“ as compared 
with less than one-fourth in the higher- 
income Northern Plains and Pacific 
Coast areas. 

Farmers in low-incomd areas are 
more optimistic about their children 
making a decent living on the farm 
than they are about their own security 
in old age. The reverse is true of 
farmers in high-income areas, where 


fanners worry more about the future 
of their children on the farm and less 
about their own old-age. 

Farms for Veterans 

In the lower-farm-income areas of 
the country, where the largest pro- 
portion of farmers expect a depression 
and fewest expect a boom, is found 
the largest proportion of farmers who 
think that all veterans with farm 
experience could come back home and 
make a living, if not much money. 
Half of the farmers in the cotton 
Southeast make such a prediction 
compared with only one-fifth of those 
in the Corn Belt. Apparently this 
high estimate in low-income subsist- 
ence farming areas stems from the 
widespread belief that there is always 
a chance for anyone who cannot do 
better elsewhere to at least make 
something of a living on a farm. Quite 
high also are the estimates of the farm- 
ers in the areas where seasonal labor 
demands are highest, such as the 
vegetable-growing areas along the 
Atlantic Seaboard and Pacific Coast. 

Most of the farmers think there will 
be work opportimities for all veterans 
who return to their home communi- 
ties, but they are not certain the 
veterans will be satisfied with the work 
available as much of it in many areas 
will be for hired farm labor. 

Nearly all of the farmers interviewed 
think the Government should help 
veterans get located in the kind of 
work they want. Nine in ten think 
the Government should help veterans 
from farm homes get located on a 
farm if they want to farm, and three 
in four think it should help them get 
off-farm work if they prefer that. 

International Relations 

Three farmers in four think the 
United States should participate in a 
world association of nations. Typical 
of the majority who favor U. S. par- 
ticipation in such an association is this 
comment: “We don’t want to get into 
another war — ^there must be some way 
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to keep out of it.” Some think we 
should participate in order to protect 
our own interests. Other represen- 
tative comments are: ^‘Try to get 
peace even if we have to sacrifice; 
we*ll all be better off if we do it.” 
^*We as a Nation canH move along by 
ourself any more than a man can; 
weVe got to help each other.” 

^*To be fair about it,” runs a typical 
comment of the minority who oppose 
participation, “it seems like the less 
we have to do with outsiders the 
better off we are.” 

Because of its complexities some 
farmers did not offer very definite 
opinions. Not infrequently a farmer 
would literally catch his breath and 
say something like, “now that’s a 
hard one,” or “that’s too deep for 
me,” or “the folks in Washington will 
have to decide that.” Such reactions 
were particularly common among the 
lower-income farmers and those who 
had the least education and were the 
least read. 

A Word of Caution 

By way of emphasis, the reader is 
cautioned that the sample used in this 
study was small and therefore the 
findings can be relied upon only as 
rough indication of farmer thinking. 
Furthermore, opinions change quickly, 
especially in these troubled times, and 
so in fairness to the farmers inter- 
viewed their opinions recorded here 
can only be taken as a general indica- 
tion of their thinking at the time of the 
interviews last spring and summer. 

In contrast to some public opinion 
polls, the interviewers in this survey 
were usually well acquainted with the 
farmers they interviewed, having 
worked with them before on other pro- 
jects. A large majority of the farmers 
expressed appreciation that Govern- 
ment representatives had come to the 
farms to find out from the farmers 
themselves what they are thinking. 

Arthur Rapbr and U. T. Summers 
Bureau of Agricidturdl Economies 


SUGAR 

T he current sugar shortage, 
particularly in the northeastern 
part of the United States where con- 
sumers are having difficulty obtaining 
sugar, is the result of a combination of 
circumstances. 

Before the war, the United States 
imported about one million tons of 
sugar per year from the Philippines, 
about one-seventh of the country’s 
annual consumption. This supply has 
been lost. Also, the domestic crop of 
sugar beets in 1943 and 1944 has been 
about one-third less than before the 
war, an annual loss equal to nearly 
500,000 tons of raw sugar. The 1943- 
44 sugar crop of Puerto Rico was 
about 250,000 tons smaller than usual. 
These were major sources of United 
States sugar. 

These losses have been made up dur- 
ing 1944 by increased imports from 
Cuba and a reduction in sugar in- 
ventories in this country. Receipts of 
sugar from Cuba during the first seven 
months of 1944 amounted to 2,237,320 
tons as compared with 1,577,023 for 
the corresponding period in 1943. 

Total stocks of sugar in the United 
States on July 31, 1944 were 999,832 
tons, in contrast with 1,378,805 tons 
on July 31, 1943 and an average of 
1,498,851 tons during the five pre-war 
years, 1935-39, Despite this, sugar 
distribution for consumption ' in the 
continental United States during the 
first seven months of 1944 totaled 
3,914,606 tons, raw value. This is 
11,7 percent larger than the distri- 
bution for the corresponding period of 
1943 and almost equal to the record 
established in 1941. 

Sugar supplies in the United States 
are likely to remain relatively short so 
long as (1) the Japanese control the 
Philippines and Java, (2) the sugar 
beet crops in the United States remain 
very much smaller than in pre-war 
years, (3) Europe's need for imported 
sugar is abnormally laige, (4) the de- 
mand for sugar in the United States 
remains at its present high leveL 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Year and month 

Indus- 

trial 

produc- 

tion 

(1935-39 

-100)1 

Income 
of in- 
du*5trlal 
workers 
(1936-^ 
-100)5 

1910-14-100 

Index of prices received by 
farmers (August 1909^ulv 
1914-100) 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
of all 
com- 
modi- 
ties > 

Prices paid by 
farmers 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Livestock and products 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

interest 

and 

taxes 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

tiy 

and 

eggs 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 

All 

live- 

stock 

1934 

75 

76 

109 

122 

128 

95 

101 

89 

70 

84 

1935 

87 

86 

117 

126 

129 

103 

114 

116 

116 

115 

1936 

103 

100 

118 

124 

128 

111 

125 

114 

118 

120 

1937 

113 

117 

126 

131 

133 

126 

130 

no 

132 

127 

1938 

89 

91 

115 

123 

126 

125 

114 

108 

115 

113 

1939 1 

109 

106 

113 

121 

124 

123 

110 

95 

112 

108 

1940 

125 

119 

115 

122 

125 

126 

119 

96 

111 

112 

1941 1 

162 

169 

127 

131 

132 

154 

139 

121 

146 

140 

1942. 

199 

288 

144 

152 

150 

201 

102 

151 

18S 

173 

1943 

239 

305 

151 

167 

162 

264 

193 

100 

209 

200 

1943— September. .. 

246 

315 

151 

169 

164 



195 

201 

208 

203 

October 

247 ! 

817 

160 

170 

165 

280 

198 

212 

204 

204 

November... 

247 ! 

318 

160 

171 

166 


202 

210 

193 

201 

December 

241 

316 

161 

173 

167 


203 

212 

194 

200 

1944r— January 

243 

319 

151 

174 

188 

275 

201 

177 

194 

193 

February 

244 

321 

151 

175 

169 


201 

168 

199 

194 

bfarch 

241 

818 

152 

175 

169 


199 

162 

203 

104 

AprQ 

239 

313 

162 

175 

169 

j 292 

196 

151 

203 

191 

May 

237 

313 

152 

176 

169 


194 

153 

201 

190 

Tune. ...... 

235 

<813 

152 

176 

170 


192 

154 

200 

189 

Jzily 

<231 

306 

152 

176 

170 

328 

194 

165 

197 

190 

August - .. 

232 


152 

176 

170 


196 

171 

201 

194 

September 



1 176 

170 


168 

179 

200 

196 












Index of prices received by fermers (August lOOWTuly 1914-100) 


Year and month 

Crops 

An 

crops 

and 

live- 

stock 

Parity 
ratio * 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

grains 

and 

hay 

Tobac- 

co 

Cotton 

on 

bear- 

ing 

crops 

Fruit 

Truck 

crops 

An 

crops 

1934. 

91 

95 

159 

97 

95 

88 

95 

98 

90 

70 

1935 

97 

107 

174 

94 

120 

82 

119 

102 

109 


1936 

108 

102 

165 

95 

112 

92 

104 

107 

114 


1937 

120 

125 

204 

60 

120 

104 

110 

115 

122 


1938 

75 

71 

176 

67 

88 

70 

88 

80 

97 


1039 

72 

69 

155 

70 

90 

68 

91 

80 

95 


1940 

84 

82 

136 

77 

96 

73 

111 

88 

100 


1941 

97 

89 

159 

107 

130 

85 

126 

106 

124 


1942. 

120 

111 

252 

149 

172 

114 

163 

142 

169 


1943. 

148 

147 

325 

160 

190 

179 

245 

183 

192 


1943— September. — 

150 

156 

315 

163 

169 

205 

180 

182 

193 


October 

157 

158 

335 

164 

203 

195 

187 

183 

194 


November... 

IGO 

158 

847 

166 

202 

196 

228 

187 

194 


December 

166 

165 

349 

1 160 

202 

208 

223 

192 

190 


1944-^anuary 

170 

168 

350 

162 

203 

204 

267 

199 

196 


February 

170 

169 

348 

161 

205 

206 

247 

196 

195 

115 

March 

169 

171 

351 

181 

207 

215 

242 

198 

196 

116 

April 

171 

172 

352 

i 163 

207 

237 

220 

200 

166 

116 


170 

173 

350 

160 

208 

232 

225 

198 

194 

115 

June 

165 

170 

350 

i 163 

210 

228 

231 

197 

193 

114 

July 

161 

168 

350 

' 164 

209 

230 

195 

194 

102 

113 

August 

156 

166 

355 

i 162 

206 

214 

186 

191 

193 

114 

September... 

155 

162 

358 

1 

I 170 

207 

206 

166 

188 

192 

113 


1 Federsd Beserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised Noevznber 1043. 

> Total Income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised March 1943. 

’ Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bevised. 

> Ratio of piloes received by formers to prices paid, interest and taxes. 

Nora.— The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial worJfeers" income, shown above, are 
not comparable in several respects. The production index indudes only mining and manufacturing; the 
income index also includes trsjisportatlon. The production index is intended to measure volume, whereas 
the income index is ajBtected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag between 
changes in volume of production and workers' income since output can be Increased or decreased to some 
extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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'T’HE YEAR 1946 will be the fifth successive year war doDainates 
•*• American agriculture. Even with a European victory early next 
year the demand for the food and fiber output of American farms will 
continue at a high level. Military food requirements in the Pacific 
will be greater than ever, over-all civilian demand is expected to con- 
tinue above pre-war levels, and fore^ relief and export needs may as- 
sume large proportions. This demand, together with Government 
price supports, means farmers will again be assured favorable prices 
for their 1945 output. But 4 years of record production have brought 
about record stocks of many agricultural commodities. In some cases 

ei4882°— <1 1 



these stocks will exceed probable demand, in others demand will far 
exceed supply* And so, rather important production shifts axe in 
prospect for 1945. What these shifts are for important commodities 
and what the general outlook is for agriculture, as it appeared in mid- 
October, are outlined in the following summaries. These summaries 
are, for the most part, based upon materials used at the Twenty-second 
Annual Outlook Conference held in Washington. 


DEMAND— PRICES 

T otal demand for farm products 
in 1945 will be almost as high as 
in 1944, with most products selling at 
prices averaging only slightly below 
those of 1944. 

Reductions in the output of war 
goods following the end of hostilities 
in Europe are likely to be accom- 
panied by a decline in the national in- 
come because of reduced employment, 
particularly overtime, in a number of 
important industries. Consumer ex- 
penditures are not likely to drop as 
much national income so that do- 
mestic demand for many farm prod- 
ucts, at ceiling prices, may continue to 
exceed supplies. Commodities rela- 
tively plentiful in 1944 are likely to 
sell at somewhat lower prices in 1945 if 
supplies are maintained at levels 
reached during this past year. 

Even though some military and lend- 
lease requirements for farm products 
are likely to be smaller in 1945 follow- 
ing the defeat of Germany, food and 
clothing needed for the rehabilitation 
of Europe and other areas will tend to 
maintain exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts near present levels. * 

Nonagricultural incomes in 1946 are 
likely to be lower than in 1944, The 
reduction in industrial production fol- 
lowing the defeat of Germany will 
cause a substantial decline in the 
present payments for overtime work. 
Also, there will be some shifting of 
labor from high wage to lower wage 
industries. 

Farm Prices 

Declining demand, together with an 
unprecedentedly large production of 
agricultural products in 1944 and a 
large carry-over of certain products 


into 1945, is likely to cause some re- 
duction in the prices received by farm- 
ers in 1945. This will, of course, be 
limited by the Stabilisation Act of 
1942, which provides for price support 
programs for most important farm 
commodities. These commodities 
have accounted for about two-thirds of 
cash receipts to farmers in recent years. 

Prices of some of the things pur- 
chased by farmers, particularly food 
for family living and feed for livestock, 
probably will decline. As a result, 
the 1946 index of prices paid, interest, 
and taxes is likely to be slightly lower 
than in 1944. 

Industrial Prices 

Prices of semimanufactured and 
manufactured articles have risen very 
little in the last 2 years, with the 
supply of many such articles for 
civilian use insufficient to meet the 
demand at present prices. Govern- 
ment price controls will tend to pre- 
vent price rises for most products, 
but such changes permitted by the 
regulations are more likely to be in- 
creases than decreases. 

The cost of living in large cities has 
incre^ed very slowly in recent months. 
Food costs during the first 8 months 
of 1944 have averaged 1.8 percent 
lower than for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1943, while nonfood costs have 
been 3.7 percent higher. Food costs 
probably will be somewhat lower in 
1945, but nonfood costs seem likely 
to rise slightly. 

National Income 

National income for 1945 is likely 
to be somewhat lower than 1944, be- 
cause of the reduction in Government 
expenditures following the end of the 
war in Europe. It is not likely ‘that 



production for civilian purposes will 
be increased as rapidly as war pro- 
duction is reduced; consequently the 
total national output of goods and 
services will be lower. 

Already there is considerable evi- 
dence of a leveling off in the wartime 
rise in national income. The income 
for the first half of 1944 totaled 77.6 
billion dollars, which is 9.5 percent 
above the income for the first half 
of 1943. This is the smallest in- 
crease since the beginning of the war 
and compares with a gain, for the 
first half of each year, of 28 percent 
from 1942 to 1943 and 26 percent 
from 1941 to 1942. 

The expenditures of the Federal 
Government for war purposes during 
the first half of 1944 were 43.1 billion 
dollars or 44 percent of the gross 
national product of the country. War 
expenditures for the first half of 1944 
were nearly 9 percent above the corre- 
sponding period of 1943, but the pro- 
portion of the gross national product 
absorbed was nearly the same in both 
periods. 

The gross national output available 
for private use in the first 6 months of 
1944 amounted to 47.3 billion dollars. 
This is larger than the amount avails 
able in the corresponding period of 
any of the 3 previous years by 2.5 
to 3.3 billion dollars. Expenditures 
for consumer goods and services in- 
creased even more than this. Total 
expenditures for the first half of 1944 
were 46.3 billion dollars, 11.1 billion 
more than for the corresponding period 
of 1941. Consumer expenditures for 
durable goods during this period de- 
creased 1.7 billion dollars, but those 
for nondurable goods increased 10.2 
billion and for services 2.7 billion 
dollars. 

R. A. Ballingbb, BAE 


FARM INCOME 

T otal cash receipts from farm 
marketings in 1945 may drop 6 to 
10 percent below 1944. Income from 


crop sales is not expected to change 
materially because a substantial pro- 
portion of the large 1944 crop produc- 
tion will be marketed in the first half 
of 1945, which will help to offset 
somewhat reduced receipts later in the 
year if only average yields are ob- 
tained. The 1945 decrease in income 
from livestock and livestock products 
probably will be much greater, as a 
decline of about 20 percent in hog 
marketings is expected as well as a 
drop of about 10 percent in egg and 
chicken production. 

1944 Cash Receipts 

Cash receipts from farm marketings 
are estimated at 19.8 billion dollars 
for 1944, 3 percent above the 19.3 
billion dollars in 1943. Receipts from 
crops probably will be about 8 percent 
greater than in 1943, while livestock 
and livestock product receipts may be 
slightly less. Largely because of the 
record w’heat crop, food grains are 
expected to show the greatest gains 
over last year of any of the crop 
groups. Receipts from cattle and 
calves and dairy products will be 
slightly greater than in 1943, but 
receipts from hogs, .poultry, eggs, 
sheep and lambs will be down. 

Volume of production for sale and 
home consumption in 1944 will be 
about 3 percent above 1943. Volume 
of crops produced will be up 9 percent 
but livestock and livestock products 
will show no appreciable change. 

Expenses 

It is not expected that 1946 produc- 
tion expenses will differ greatly from 
1944. Significant changes may take 
place, however, among the expense 
items. The cost of purchased feed 
may be 10 to 16 percent less in 1945 
than in 1944. Relatively large crops 
of feed grains on hand for winter feed- 
ing with shrinking livestock numbers 
will reduce the need for buying as 
much feed next year. 

The cost of hired labor including 
cash wages and perquisites, may be 
somewhat higher because of the 
higher wage level reached at the end 



Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14*100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 

paid, 

interest 

and 

taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1943 




January 

181 

166 

116 

February 

184 

158 

116 

March 

192 

159 

121 

April 

May 

197 

100 

123 

194 

162 

120 

June 

196 

163 

120 

July - 

193 

164 

118 

August 

192 

164 

117 

September 

193 

164 

118 

October 

194 

165 

118 

November 

194 

166 

117 

December 

196 

167 

117 

1944 




January 

196 

168 

117 

February 

195 

169 

115 


196 

169 

116 

AprU 

May 

196 

169 

116 

194 

169 

115 

June 

193 

170 

114 

July 

192 

170 

113 

August 

193 

170 

114 

September, 

192 

170 

118 

October 

194 

170 

114 


1 Ratio of prices received by toners to price 
paid, interest, and taxes* 


of 1944. Many of the former agri- 
cultural laborers and members of 
farm families now engaged in war- 
time activities/ will go back to farms 
when the war in Europe comes to a 
close. They will probably be warmly 
welcomed by overworked farm oper- 
ators to assist in maintaining agricul- 
tural production at a sufficient level 
to meet the needs of the armed forces 
in the Pacific war as well as domestic 
requirements. The probable increase 
in availability of labor will tend to 
check the advance in wage rates. 

Some increase in the cost of main- 
tenance and depreciation in 1945 is 
expected, because the production of 
farm machinery and motor vehicles 
for farm use will be stepped up as 
soon as possible after the end of the 
war with Germany, with many fann- 
ers now financially able to purchase 
the machinery they need. On the 
whole, the value of all machinery and 
equipment on farms probably will 
increase in 1945 and so will deprecia- 
tion charges based on current value. 


Some rise in charges for deprecia- 
tion qf buildings is also indicated. 
Outlays for upkeep of farm buildings 
have been curtailed during the war 
years, which has resulted in consider- 
able deferment of repairs and building 
new structures. With the possibility 
of obtaining larger supplies of labor in 
1946 it seems probable that expendi- 
tures on buildings may increase some- 
what, with resulting increased charges 
for depreciation. 

No significant changes in either 
property or personal taxes are looked 
for in 1945, but interest payments 
will be somewhat reduced because of 
the relatively rapid reduction of farm 
indebtedness during the last five years. 

In 1944 expenses of farm operators 
are expected to be higher than in 1943 
by perhaps 6 percent. The cost of 
purchased feed probably is up from 
6 to 10 percent as a result of higher 
feed prices and greater numbers of 
livestock to be fed. 

The cost of hired labor is about 10 
percent greater in 1944 than last year. 
Although employment of hired labor 
has been lower than 1943, wage rates 
have been materially higher. The 
value of perquisites may not be 
jgreatly changed as prices of farm 
products used for home consumption 
have been slightly higher in 1944 than 
in 1943, dn the one hand, while the 
number of farm laborers receiving 
perquisites has been somewhat lower 
on the other hand. 

Net Income 

Net income to farm operators in 
1945 probably will be 10 to 15 percent 
lower than in 1944. Value of home 
consumption as well as rental value of 
operators dwellings will be down 
slightly, and, when added to cash 
receipts from farm marketings, gross 
income may be 6 to 10 percent below 
1944. 

This year net income is not expected 
to be very different from 1943, though 
a slight increase may occur as gross 
income may show a little larger increase 
than expenses. 

H. 0. Norcboss, BAE 





FARM LIVING COSTS 

T he amoimt of money available 
from current operations for farm 
family living in 1945, after payment 
of taxes, may not be as great as in 
either 1943 or 1944, but probably will 
be more than in 1942. In addition, 
farmers will have a large amount of 
savings to draw on which have been 
accumulating rather rapidly during the 
past 4 years. Bank deposits of 
farmers in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, of about 6.6 billion dollars 
were more than double the amount on 
January 1, 1929. It is also estimated 
that cash on hand during 1944 was 
nearly half as great as bank deposits. 
It is probably safe to assume that 
accumulated savings on hand in 1945 
will be even greater than in 1944. 
Many farmers are thus assured of 
ample ability to satisfy their needs if 
supplies are available. 

Many types of household equip- 
ment, unavailable or obtainable only 


in cases of special need in 1944, may 
become available in 1945. They in- 
clude such items as radios, washing 
machines, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, mechanical refrigerators, 
water heaters, and electric fans. 
While production of automobiles will 
increase, it cannot be expected that 
supplies will be sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

The question of how farm families 
live in 1945 probably will depend more 
on the speed of reconversion to peace- 
time conditions than on the financial 
status of farmers. If output of goods 
needed for farm living appear on the 
markets earlj’’ in the year and produc- 
tion increases rapidly, living conditions 
on many farms undoubtedly will im- 
prove substantially. 

H. C. Norcross, BAE 


Buy War Bonds 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State. 



6-year average 

October 

1943 

Septem- 
ber 1944 

October 

1944 

Parity 

price 

October 

1044 

August 

1909^uly 

1914 

January 

1935-De- 

cember 

1939 

..dollars.. 

0.SS4 

0.837 

1.36 

1.36 

1.42 

1.50 

do 

.642 

.691 

1.07 

1.16 

1.13 

1.09 

-.-.do.-.. 

.399 

.340 

.744 

.642 

.659 

.678 

do 

.S13 

.742 

1 1.74 

1.60 

1.70 

1.38 

...cents,. 

12.4 

» 10.34 

20.28 

21 02 

21.25 

21.08 

—dollars.. 

.697 

.717 

1.25 

1 47 

1.42 

1.23 

do 

11. b7 

8.87 

13.70 

14.70 

16.20 

20.20 

do 

a. 96 

.964 

1.80 

1.93 

2.04 

3 1.63 

...cents— 

4.8 

8. 66 

7.05 

7.51 

7.71 

8.16 

—dollars— 

.96 

.90 

2.08 

2.06 

2.05 

1.63 

do 

‘1.81 

1.11 

2.61 

2.90 

2.70 

3 1.99 

do 

7.27 

8.38 

14.00 

13.60 

13.80 

12.40 

— do— 

5.42 

6.66 

1 11. 10 

11.60 

11.60 

9.21 

—do— 

6 76 

7.80 

U3.00 

12.90 

12.90 

11.60 

do 

5.88 

7.79 

12.20 

12.10 

1 12.20 

10.00 

—.cents— 

26.3 

29.1 

60.8 

60.2 

50.3 

«46.1 

..dollars.. 

1.60 

1.81 

3.32 

13.27 

‘3.34 

32.90 

—cents.. 

11.4 

14.9 

24.6 

23.7 

23.8 

> 19.4 

do 

1 21.6 

21.7 

46.2 

36.5 

38.8 

«43.6 

—do— 

las 

23.8 

1 140.6 

41.0 

40.3 

31.1 


1 Revised. 

* Comparable base price, August 1909-July 1914. 

3 Comparable price computed under sec. 3 (b) 
Price Control Act. 

* Comparable base price, August Ifil9-July 1929. 


*Does not include dairy production payments 
made directly to farmers by county AAA ofUces. 

« Adjusted for seasonality. 
t Pi^hminary. 
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LIVESTOCK 

D omestic demand for meat in 
1945 is expected to be almost as 
strong as in 1944. Even though con- 
sumer income will decline following 
the termination of the war in Europe, 
consumer expenditures for meat are 
not likely to decline as much as 
income. 

Meat production in 1945 will be 
about 2 billion pounds smaller than the 
record 1944 output of over 24}4 billion 
pounds (dressed weight), and probably 
will continue at about the 1945 level 
in 1946. But this level will be con- 
siderably higher than in the pre-war 
(1935-39) average output of 16 billion 
pounds. 

Any decrease in demand for meat 
in 1945 probably will be about offset 
bythe decrease in supplies, with prices 
likely to hold close to ceiling levels. 
But, meat prices generally may de- 
cline in 1946. The severity of this 
decline will depend largely on changes 
in consumer purchasing power result- 
ing from shifts toward a peacetime 
economy, and on the extent to which 
military procurement, particularly of 
beef, may be reduced. 

Hogs 

The pig crop in 1943 reached the 
extremely high level of 122 million 
head. In 1944 the pig crop was 
reduced to about 88 million head, but 
was still the third largest on record. 
Present indications point to a 1945 pig 
crop of approximately the same size 
as in 1944. Pig crops in pre-war years, 
prior to the extreme droughts of 1934 
and 1936, averaged about 78 million 
head annually. 

Because of the time lag between the 
farrowing of pigs and the marketing 
of finished hogs, hog slaughter was 
larger in 1944 than in 1943. Approxi- 
mately 96 million hogs were slaugh- 
tered in 1943, with about 97 million 
expected to be slaughtered in 1944. 
There will be about 20 percent less 
slaughter in 1945 than in 1944. 

Hog prices were below ceiling levels 


for a considerable penod in 1944, 
reflecting the heavy marketings in the 
first 6 months of the year. With a 
much smaller supply of hogs to be 
marketed during the next 12 months, 
prices probably will be at or close to 
ceiling levels during most of the period. 
Some decline in hog prices may occur 
in the 1945-46 hog marketing year. 

Beef Cattle 

The number of cattle and calves on 
farms and ranches at the beginning of 
1944 probably reached a peak in the 
cattle numbers cycle. Numbers are 
expected to be slightly lower on Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, than a year earlier, and 
probably will decline for several years. 
Accompanying this decline, at least 
during the next 2 or 8 years, slaughter 
will continue at a high level as breed- 
ing stock is reduced. Total slaughter 
of cattle and calves in 1944 is now 
indicated at close to 34 million head, 
a new record. 

Prices of both cattle and calves 
averaged slightly lower in 1944 than 
in 1943, reflecting an increased pro- 
portion of heavy calves and lower- 
grade cattle in total marketings. The 
1946 prices for cattle and beef, as well 
as calves and veal, are likely to remain 
at 1944 levels, but may decline in 1946 
if consumer income and military p\u> 
chases are substantially reduced. In- 
sufiScient beef and veal supplies to 
meet civilian demand at ceiling prices 
will probably continue in 1945, despite 
a smaller gap between supply and 
demand. 

The spread between prices of well- 
finished cattle and feeder cattle was 
unusually wide in the summer and 
early fall of 1944. The present out- 
look is for a considerably larger mar- 
ket supply of grain-fed cattle in the 
second half of 1945 than in the second 
half of 1944. High prices of better 
grade cattle probably will continue for 
several months, but may decline as 
market supplies increase in 1945. 

Sheep 

Slaughter of mature sheep was un- 
usually large in 1943 and, though some- 
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what reduced, continued large in 1944. 
The number of breeding ewes on 
farms and ranches declined from 37.7 
million at the beginning of 1943 to 35.1 
million at the beginning of 1944. The 
number will be further reduced by- 
January 1, 1945, possibly by 2 million 
head. This declining trend has been 
brought about largely by more prof- 
itable returns from other enterprises, 
accompanied by scarcity and high 
cost of labor for handling sheep, and, 
in the native-sheep States, more in- 
tensive use of land. Numbers of 
breeding ewes may stabilize at the re- 
duced level in 1945, with a smaller 
lamb crop than in 1944 probable next 
year. Slaughter of sheep and lambs 
in 1945 is expected to be 10 to 15 per- 
cent less than in 1944. Prices of 
slaughter sheep and lambs are likely to 
be maintained near 1944 levels. 

The number of breeding ewes on 
farms and ranches January 1 ranged 
from 35 to 38 million head during the 
years 1930-44. A reduction to about 
33 million head by January 1, 1945, as 


now seems likely, will be a price- 
supporting factor for sheep, lambs, 
and wool in the next 2 or 3 years. 
However, world wool stocks are now- 
very large, and demand for lamb and 
mutton is likely to decline with the 
drop in consumer income after the 
conversion from war to peace. 

R. M. Walsh, BAE 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 

A 119 biUion-pound milk output is 
expected in 1945 if unit returns to 
dairy farmers, including dairy pro- 
duction payments, are kept at about 
1944 levels. This would equal the re- 
cord output of 1942 and exceed the 
indicated 1944 production by about 
1 billion pounds. With 1 to 1}^ per- 
cent more co-ws on farms and the same 
rate of production per cow as in 1944, 
attainment of this record is possible. 

Because little if any decline in fluid 
milk and cream consumption is ex- 
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pected, the 1946 prices received for 
whole milk sold at wholesale may not 
be much different from 1944 prices. 
The farm price of butterfat, however, 
which has remained fairly steady for 
the past two years, probably will show 
little change. 

During 1944, about one-sixth of the 
121 billion-pound total milk supply 
(production plus change in inventory 
position) went into noncivilian chan- 
nels. About one-fifth of the butter 
supply, almost one-half of the evapo- 
rated and condensed milk, and about 
one-third of the cheese supply were 
used for military and export purposes. 
It is estimated that if there had been 
no restrictions on civilian consumption 
during 1944 the total production of 
various manufactured products, in 
addition to the fiuid milk and cream 
sold, could have been absorbed by 
civilians at prevailing prices. 

Civilian Demand 

The 1945 aggregate civilian demand 
for dairy products is expected to exceed 
available supplies at prevailing prices 
even with reduced military and lend- 
lease purchases. Allowing for a mod- 
erate decline in income during 1945, it 
appears that civilians could consume 
at present prices approximately the fol- 
lowing quantities of dairy products on 
a per capita basis — about 411 pounds 
of fiuid milk and cream, at least 16 
pounds of butter, 7 pounds of aU 
cheese, and probably somewhat over 
20 pounds of evaporated and con- 
densed milk. This would mean about 
the same quantity of fluid milk and 
cream as in 1944, but increases in 
the consumption of manufactured 
^ products. 

But the quantities of dairy products 
available to civilians in 1945 probably 
will not be suflScient to meet all of 
these requirements. A slight decline 
in the production of creamery butter 
may continue, but this would be 
partly offset by increases in the manu- 
facture of whole milk products, espe- 
cially dried whole milk and evaporated 
milk. With a continued strong non- 


civilian demand, supplies of principal 
maniifactured dairy products, espe- 
cially butter, probably will still fall 
short of meeting civilian needs. But 
supplies probably will be about suffi- 
cient to satisfy the civihan demand for 
fiuid milk and cream. 

Feed Supply 

In view of the record corn crop and a 
decline of about 13 percent in gram- 
consuming animals in 1945 from 1944, 
feed supplies appear ample for dairy 
producers. The amount of grain 
available for grain-consuming animals 
is estimated to be 1.06 tons per animal 
unit, shghtly below the record in the 
1942-43 season. If returns received 
by dairy farmers remain about the 
same in 1945 as in 1944 a favorable 
dairy feed-price ratio compared with a 
long-time average could be expected. 

Gbrson Levin, BAE 


POULTRY AND EGGS 

F arm egg production in 1946 may 
decline 8 to 12 percent below 1944 
output because the number of layers 
on farms January 1, 1945, is expected 
to be 7 to 10 percent below January 1, 
1944, numbers. During 1944, egg 
production on farms reached a new 
record of 4.7 billion dozen, 4 percent 
above the previous record of 1943 and 
55 percent above the 1935-39 average 
production. Despite the expected de- 
cline in production more eggs probably 
will be available for civilians in 1946 
than in 1944, when the per capita 
consumption reached a record, now 
indicated at 347 eggs. This may re- 
sult because of significant declines in 
lend-lease requirements for dried eggs. 

Prices received by farmers for eggs 
in 1945 will be slightly lower than in 
1944 because more eggs will be avail- 
able in domestic channels. But because 
eggs are a “proclaimed’’ commodity 
under the Steagall amendment, heavy 
price declines are not anticipated. 
During 1944 the price received by 
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farmers probably will average about 
33.8 cents, 93 percent of parity. 

Chickens 

Production of chickens, excluding 
broilers, may be appreciably less in 
1945 than in 1944 because of a reduced 
number of layers on farms at the be- 
ginning of the year. Since 1945 egg 
prices may be lower than in 1944, es- 
pecially dxiring the first quarter, the 
egg-feed ratio may be less favorable. 
This will probably result in a fewer 
number of chickens raised in 1946 than 
the 746 million head raised in 1944, 
But with a relatively strong demand 
for chicken meat expected, prices may 
not decline much from the high lev- 
els of 1944, when the average price 
received by farmers was about 24 
cents, 124 percent of parity. Partly 
offsetting some of the decline in 
chicken production, however, will be 
an increase in broiler production due 
to easier feed supplies. 

Turkeys 

Turkeys raised in 1944 were. a rec- 
ord 36.7 million head, equiv^ent to 
about one-half billion pounds dressed 
weight. An increase in production 
in 1945 is probable because of high re- 
turns during 1943 and 1944 and gen- 
erally abundant feed supplies. Even 
with lowered military takings^' prices 
received by producers may not be 
much different in 1945 than in 1944, 
Civilian demand for turkey was not 
fully satisfied in 1943 aand 1944, 
partly because of large military pur- 
chases. Turkey consumption prior to 
the war was on the upturn and this 
trend probably will continue. 

Gbbson Levin, BAE 

FEED 

T he feed supply outlook for the Na- 
tion’s livestock has been materially 
improved by anotfier season of gener- 
ally bounteous feed crops combined 
with a downward adjustment in live- 
stock numbers during 1944. The 1944 
season was the eighth consecutive year 


of generally favorable weather for crop 
production. 

Total feed concentrate supplies for 
1944-45 will be somewhat smaller in 
volume than in 1943-44, but will be 
the third largest on record. This 
supply, on a per animal-unit basis, will 
be considerably larger than in 1943-44, 
and slightly larger than the average 
supply for the five crop years, 1938-42, 
when reserves were accumulated. 

Feed Grains 

With numbers of grain-consuming 
animals being reduced in 1944, the 
1944-45 domestic supply of corn, oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums (which 
normally constitute about 80 percent of 
the total feed concentrate supplies 
each year) is indicated to be 13 to 16 
percent larger per animal unit than in 
1943-44. Feed requirements will be 
smaller in the 1944-45 feeding year 
than in 1943-44, because of fewer 
numbers of liveetock on farms, but the 
rate of feeding per animal is expected 
to be high. Feed grain reserves are 
expected to be built up to some extent 
in 194446 from the 10.8 million tons 
reached at the end of 1943-44. 

Deficit-producing areas will en- 
counter less difficulty in obtaining feed 
supplies in 194445 than in 194344. 
Locally produced feed grain supplies 
for 194445 are about 9 percent smaller 
than a year earlier in the East North 
Central States and slightly . smaller in 
the Western States, but about 2 per- 
cent larger in the West North Central, 
South Atlantic, and South Central 
States, and almost 11 percent larger in 
the North Atlantic region. 

The quantity of wheat to be fed in 
194445 will depend to a large extent 
on Government policies dealing with 
purchases and sales of wheat for feed. 
Present prospects are that little more 
than half as much wheat will be fed to 
livestock during 194445 as in 1943-44. 

Feed-grain production this year is 
at near-record levels, but with the 
carry-over the, smallest in 5 years, 
acreage planted for 1945 production 
probably will not change greatly from 
the relatively large 1944 acreage. 
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FOOD GRAINS 


Requirements of feed grains for 
food and industrial purposes may in- 
crease slightly in 1945, but the total 
quantity utilized for purposes other 
than feed and seed is small compared 
with total supplies. With reduced 
numbers of livestock on farms, demand 
for feed grains in 1944-46 is expected 
to decline, and prices are likely to 
average moderately lower in 1944-45 
than in 1943-44. The decline in prices, 
however, will be limited by strong de- 
mand from the large numbers of live- 
stock stm on farms and by price sup- 
ports for com and wheat. 

Byproduct Feeds 

Supplies of high protein and other 
byproduct feeds probably will be 
slightly larger in volume, and larger 
per animal unit in 1944-45 than a year 
earlier. Oilseed cake and meal sup- 
plies will be smaller in 1944-45 than 
in 1943-44, but a larger supply of 
wheat millfeeds is expected and pro- 
duction of other miU-byproduct feeds 
probably will be about the same in 
1944-45 as a year earlier. Some de- 
crease in demand is in prospect for by- 
product feeds in 1944-45 because of 
reduced livestock numbers, and prices 
of some byproduct feeds may decline. 

Hay 

Reductions in livestock numbers in 
1944 will not materiall}" reduce the 
number of hay-consuming animals on 
farms, because most of the reduction 
is in hogs and chickens. Conse- 
quently, 1944-46 hay requirements 
probably will be about the same as in 

1943- 44 under similar weather condi- 
tions. For the country as a whole the 

1944- 45 hay supply is about 3 percent 
smaller per hay- and forage-consuming 
animal unit than a year earlier. On a 
regional basis, the supply is indicated 
to be as large as or larger than last 
season in the West North Central and 
Western States, but smaller in other 
regions of the country. Hay prices 
may average somewhat higher in 1945 
than in 1944, but will continue con- 
siderably under parity. 

R. A. Phillips, BAE 


T he 1946 wheat goal of 68.6 mil- 
lion acres is an increase of about 1.9 
million acres above the acreage seeded 
for the 1944 crop, and 2.9 million acres 
above the 20-year (192443) acreage. 

Wheat 

At average yields, which would be 
considerably below this year's 17 
bushels per seeded acre, the f945 
wheat goal acreage would provide 
fully for estimated needs — ^including 
an adequate reserve to be carried over 
into the next crop year. Even if 
3 delds turned out somewhat below nor- 
mal, as a result of adverse growing 
conditions, the goal acreage should still 
provide safe supplies. Continuation 
of the price-support loans of 90 percent 
of parity now in effect are provided by 
the Adjustment Act of 1938 and subse- 
quent leglislation on wheat harvested 
in the two calendar years following 
the proclamation that hostilities have 
ceased. 

The war increased the use of United 
States wheat tremendously — from an 
average of 720 million bushels during 
1932-41 to nearly 1,300 million bushels 
in 1943-44, This increase reflected 
vast quantities used for feed and in- 
dustrial alcohol in addition to a moder- 
ate increase in food use. With 1943 
production considerably below the 
large consumption in that year, carry- 
over stocks were reduced from 622 
million bushels July 1, 1943, to 315 
million bushels July 1, 1944, and large 
quantities were imported for feed. 
The large 1944 crop, however, is ex- 
pected to cover a continued large 
consumption without further reducing 
the carry-over July 1, 1945. 

World stocks of wheat in the present 
war have been very large in contrast to 
World War I supplies. Supplies in 
the four principal exporting countries 
on July 1, 1943, totaled 1,750 million 
bushels — ^an all time record high. On 
July 1, 1944, they were down to about 
1,170 million bushels and on July 1, 
1945, they are expected to be moder- 
ately lower. However, such stocks 
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would still be greatly above the 1935- 
39 average of 457 million bushels. 
Production in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia in 1944, especially in the latter 
country, where drought conditions^ 
have been severe, arc expected to be 
substantially below average. This 
would partly offset the very large in- 
crease in production in both the 
United States and Canada. 

Bye 

The 1945 acreage goals for rye for 
harvest as grain total 2.5 million acres 
for the country as a whole. An acre- 
age of this size provides for mainte- 
nance of rye production in areas where 
rye produces more food or feed than 
alternative crops. 

If average yields are assumed, 2.5 
milli on acres would produce about 30 
minion bushels. While this would be 
above the 27.6 million bushels pro- 
duced in 1944, total disappearance in 
1945-46 is expected to be large enough 
to further reduce stocks by July 1, 
1946. The very large stocks which 
existed July 1, 1943, have already been 
greatly reduced by a disappearance in 

1943- 44 larger than production, and 
undoubtedly will be reduced again in 

1944- 45 because of the small crop. It 
is expected that in 1945-46 there will 
be considerable demand for rye for 
alcohol or spirits, and some for export, 
but the quantities for use as feed will 
be below recent years and there may 
be some reduction in rye for food use. 
With a reduced stocks situation and 
good demand in prospect, prices in 

1945- 46 may be r^tively high. 

Rice 

The prospective demand for rice in 
1945-46 is again large. Although the 
acreage goal has not been announced, 
it is expected that the acreage will 
be near the upper limit attainable on a 
sustained yield basis, which would 
involve some reduction in the large 
acreages of the past 2 yeai*s. The fre- 
quency of rice in the rotation has been 
increased to the point where further 
continuation of this practice would 
probably reduce yields and perhaps 


re'duce total rice production. Be- 
cause of the high cost per acre involved 
in producing rice it is considered that 
yields be maintained at as high a level 
as practicable. With a somewhat 
smaller acreage in rice than during the 
past three years, it would be possible 
to make improvements in crop rota- 
tion practices and to remove from pro- 
duction some of the less profitable rice 
lands. The acreage in 1943 (1,294 
thousand) was 47 percent above the 
1935-39 average and that for 1944 
(1,244 thousand) 41 percent above the 
average. 

Tf average jdelds are assumed on an 
acreage slightly less than in 1944, pro- 
duction would be adequate to take 
care of estimated needs for food, seed, 
substantial exports and stiU leave a 
small carry-over at the end of the 
year. With the likelihood that Amer- 
ican rice will continue in heavy export 
demand unntil Asiatic rice is again 
available in world markets, rice prices 
are expected to remain at high levels 
R. E. Post, BAE 

FRXnT 

T otal fruit requirements by civil- 
ians and noncivilians during the 
1944r45 season are expected to be some- 
what above the high levels of the pre- 
ceding season, conditioned, of course, 
by the progress of the war. For the 
season ahead, there is a sharp increase 
in noncivilian requirements for proc- 
essed fruits. Because of the smaller 
supplies of commercially canned and 
dried fruits available to civilians this 
season, a larger proportion of their 
total fruit consumption will be in the 
form of fresh fruits, canned fruit 
juices, and home-canned fruits. 

Production 

The fruit industry of the United 
States is now operating at record 
high production and price levels. Pro- 
duction of citrus fruits, some decid- 
uous fruits, and tree nuts has in- 
creased rapidly during the past decade, 
mainly because of new plantings, 
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increased bearing capacity of planted 
trees, and good care of orchards. Fur- 
ther increases in production, partic- 
ularly of citrus fruits, are likely. 

A record large production of fruit 
was achieved in 1944 — approximately 
16 million tons. The new 1944-45 
citrus crop, despite hurricane damage 
in Florida, is now expected to be be- 
tween last season’s record output and 
the previous record crop in 1942-43. 
However, the prospective crop of early 
and midseason oranges, which provide 
most of the marketings from October 
through April, and the grapefruit crop 
are each about one-sixth smaller than 
the proceeding crops. 

Aggregate production of the eight 
major deciduous fruits in 1944 is esti- 
mated to be about 20 percent larger 
than in 1943 and about 8 percent 
larger than the 10-year (1933-42) av- 
erage. The 1945 crop of these eight 
fruits may be slightly smaller than the 
1944 crop if average growing condi- 
tions prevail. From the above it may 
be seen that there is expected to be a 
continuing large supply of fruit during 
the 1944r-46 season and perhaps also 
throughout the calendar year 1946, 
In addition, large supplies of tree nuts 
should be available from this year’s 
well-above average crops. 

Prices 

Prices received by farmers for fruit 
during the 1944-45 season are likely 
to average slightly lower than prices 
durihg the preceding season, which in 
general were more than twice the 5- 
year (1935-39) average. Prices for 
this year’s large crop of deciduous 
fruits are averaging slightly lower than 
comparable prices last year, and for 
the apples, pears, and grax>es remaining 
to be marketed probably will rise sea- 
sonally, Prices for new-crop oranges 
and grapefruit are likely to average 
slightly higher this fall and early 
winter, reflecting decreased supplies 
from Florida because of hurricane 
damage, but 1944-45 prices for the 
whole season may average no higher 
than last season. 


The prospective large production of 
fruits and nuts in the early post-war 
years is expected to face a condition of 
greatly reduced Government require- 
ments and smaller civilian demand. 
This will require a broadening of 
markets and uses. A resumption of 
exports of apples and pears should be 
possible. At the same time, increased 
imports of bananas and other fruits 
may be expected and thus provide 
more competition for the consumer’s 
food dollar. Furthermore, materials 
and equipment should be available to 
can and freeze an increasing propor- 
tion of the fruit crops. If this can be 
done at a lower cost per unit of prod- 
uct, new market outlets as well as old 
ones should be reached throughout all 
seasons of the year. Nevertheless, 
production of fruit, particularly citrus 
fruit, is likely to outstrip demand for 
it at present price levels, leading to 
sharp downward adjustments in prices. 

B. H. PuBOLs, BAB 


VEGETABLES 

T he farm price peak for commer- 
cial truck crops for fresh market 
during World War 11 was reached in 
1943 when demand was high and the 
volume of production was about the 
same as the 5-year (1935-39) average. 
In 1944, although demand continued 
at a high level, truck crop prices de- 
clined to an average about 10 percent 
below the 1943 high because of the 
record large crop. The 1944 pro- 
duction of fresh market truck crops 
was about one-fifth larger than the 
5-year (1935-39) average. A record 
large volume of production was estab- 
lished in three of the four marketing 
seasons during 1944. An early end of 
the war in Europe will probably result 
in a considerably downward adjust- 
ment of truck crop prices in 1945. 

The long-time trend of the per 
capita consumption of fresh vegetables 
has been upward. But if the European 
war is over this winter and if larger 
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supplies of processed vegetables be- 
come available for civilians, the de- 
mand for fresh market vegetables 
could be expected to be somewhat 
lower in 1946 than the record high of 
250 pounds per capita consumption in 
1942 and 1944. 

Truck Crops for Process 

Production of commercial truck 
crops for processing in 1944 is nearly 
60 percent larger than the 5-year 
(1935-39) average, a result of larger 
Government requirements of canned 
vegetables for war purposes. Be- 
tween 80 and 40 percent of the 1944 
total pack of canned vegetables will be 
required for noncivilian uses. If the 
war in Europe ends by next spring, it 
is probable that noncivilian require- 
ments may represent no more than 26 
to 30 percent of the total 1946 pack. 
Farm prices for truck crops, even 
though lower for some of them, will 
probably be well maintained in 1946 
but may decKne a little in 1946. 

Some adjustments will be necessary 
in the post-war period as a result of the 
large expansion in the production of 
commercial truck crops for processing. 
An expected greater use of frozen 
vegetables and a possible increase in 
the rate of consumption of canned 
vegetables resulting perhaps from 
greater efficiency in processing and 
possible lower product prices may not 
necessitate a reduction in the acreage 
of commercial truck crops for process- 
ing to a level as low as the pre-war 
average. 

Potatoes 

The 381-million-bushel crop of po- 
tatoes in 1944 is the second largest 
since 1934. Potato prices to growers 
during the winter months of 1945 may 
tend to approximate ceiling levels 
though dependent upon the rate of 
civilian consumption and the utiliza- 
tion of the 303 million bushel 1944 late 
crop. Assuming the present estimates 
of high noncivilian requirements, civil- 
ian per capita consumption for the 
1944-45 season is expected to be about 
as low as any year on record. 


Requirements for potatoes during 
1945 are expected to be around 400 
million bushels. An acreage in 1945 
as large as that planted in 1944 
would, with average yields, result in a 
crop of around 390 million to 400 mil- 
lion bushels. With lower consumer in- 
comes such a crop could be expected to 
result in a lower price to growers than 
they will receive for this year’s crop. 
According to present legislation, how- 
ever, this price would be at least 90 
percent of parity. If the general price 
level is lower during the marketing 
season of next year’s crop the parity 
price would also be lower than that 
existing this year. 

Sweetpotatoes 

Prices to growers for sweetpotatoes 
during the winter season of 1945 are 
expected to average lower than a year 
earlier. This year’s crop is larger 
than last year’s in some of the 
important shipping States, including 
Virginia, Maryland and New Jersey, 
The total 1944 crop of 73.6 million 
bushels is 9 percent larger than the 
6-year (1935-39) average. In the post- 
war period prices for sweetpotatoes 
probably will average somewhat below 
present high levels, but no material 
reduction in acreage appears neces- 
sary. 

Dry Beans 

The expected 1944 dry bean crop of 
17.1 million 100-pound bags is 19 per- 
cent smaller than the 1943 crop, but 13 
percent larger than the 10-year (1933- 
42) average. Prices for the 1944 crop 
probably will continue to reflect the 
support price level. It is expected 
that the Government requirements 
wiU represent nearly two-fifths of the 
total 1944 crop. While the 1945 de- 
mand for dry beans may continue at 
approximately the present level, a 
lower post-war demand can be ex- 
pected necessitating some reduction 
in acreage. 

Dry Field Peas 

The 8.9 million-bag (bags of 100 
pounds) crop of dry field peas for 1944 
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is 18 percent smaller than the 1943 
crop, but nearly three times larger 
than the 10-year average. The 1945 
goal of 450,000 planted acres is 40 per- 
cent less than the 1944 acreage. The 
1945 price support program for dry 
field peas would give growers $4.50 
per 100 pounds, U. S. No. 1 dry edible 
smooth peas of certain varietal types, 
f. o. b. car country shipping points. 
The comparable support price for the 
1944 crop was $5.65 per 100 pounds. 
In the post-war period demand prob- 
ably can be met with an acreage 
much smaller than recent acreages. 

J. W. Cabncboss, BAE 


FATS AND OILS 

ORLD demand for fats and oils 
in 1945 and 1946 probably will 
continue strong in relation to available 
supplies. European demand for im- 
ported fats and oils and oilseeds will 
increase rapidly when facilities are ex- 
panded for shipping and distributing 
civilian goods to the liberated coun- 
tries. The pre-war level of net imports 
of fats and oils into Europe, excluding 
the United Kingdom and Russia, was 
about 4J^ billion pounds annually, of 
which approximately 2 billion pounds 
went to France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Italy. These levels may not be 
reached in 1945 or 1946, because of 
other demands on the supplies availa- 
ble outside the Japanese-controlled 
area. 

No major relief in world supplies 
can be expected until the Far Eastern 
sources of coconut, palm, palm-kemel, 
and soybean oils are again open to the 
Western nations. The pre-war level 
of net exports of fats and oils from 
areas now controlled by Japan was 
about 3}4 billion pounds annually. 

Prices 

In view of the tight world supply 
situation, prices of fats and oils in the 
United States probably will remain at 
or near ceilings during 1945. Some 


decline may occur in 1946, depending 
on the speed with which access is 
gained to far eastern surplus-producing 
areas. Wholesale prices of fats and 
oils in the United States were mostly 
at ceiling levels in 1944, the only 
major exception being reduced lard 
prices from May through June. 

Output 

Total ouput of fats and oils from 
domestic materials in 1944-45 prob- 
ably will decline to about 10 billion 
pounds from last season's record 11.2 
billion-pound output. With the 1944 
pig crop 25 to 30 percent smaller than 
a year earlier, production of lard and 
rendered pork fat may decline to about 
2.5 billion pounds in 1944-45. Out- 
put of inedible tallow and greases may 
decline materially from the 1.95 bil- 
lion pounds produced in 1943-44. 
Production of linseed oil also will be 
reduced, but probably not to the 
extent indicated by the 50 percent 
drop in production of flaxseed in 1944. 
The carry-over of flaxseed on July 1, 
1944, was exceptionally large. 

On the basis of October 1 crop indi- 
cations, production of cottonseed, soy- 
bean, peanut, and corn oils may be 
slightly larger in 1944-45 than the 
2.8 billion pounds produced a year 
earlier. Butter output, on the other 
hand, may be somewhat smaller than 
in 1943-44. 

Domestic Demand 

Domestic demand for fats and oils in 
1945 may slacken somewhat as a result 
of a moderate decline in consumer 
income and industrial activity. But 
demand probably will continue high 
enough to support disappearance at 
ceiling prices at or above 1944 con- 
sumption levels. The supply of fats 
and oils for domestic consumption 
probably will be smaller than in 1944, 
however, and export demand is likely 
to continue strong. 

Stocks of fats and oils, which in- 
creased about 500 million pounds from 
October 1, 1943, to October 1, 1944, 
are expected to decline materially 
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during 1945. As prospects are not 
favorable for an increase in imports 
in 1944:“45, the total supply of fats 
and oils in the United States may be 
about 700 million pounds less than a 
year earlier. 

Prices of domestic oilcrops in 1945- 
46 will tend to reflect the trend in 
prices of fats and oils. The major 
factor that might bring a decline in 
prices would be the reopening of far 
eastern oilcrop producing areas to 
world trade. A decline in business 
activity also would have a downward 
influence on price. However, price 
supporting commitments under pres- 
ent legislation extend to soybeans, flax- 
seed, and peanuts at not less than 90 
percent of the parity or '^comparable'' 
price for at least 2 years after the war. 

E. L. Buetis, BAE 


TOBACCO 

T he domestic tobacco outlook for 
1945 and 1946 is favorable, in view 
of the high level of domestic consump- 
tion, particularly cigarettes, and the 
improved outlook for exports. Stocks 
of aged tobacco in Britain and liberated 
countries are low, needing several 
years of above average production to 
meet current demands and rebuild 
stocks to pre-war levels. Thus exports 
during the next year or so should be 
substantial, especially for flue-cured 
and dark tobaccos, but exports may 
decline over a longer period of time. 
Since about one-third of the domestic 
production is normally exported, 
prices in the early post-war period will 
depend to an important degree upon 
the export market. 

Even though flue-cured tobacco 
stocks in this ooimtry are higher than 
in most pre-war years, they, as well as 
stocks of hurley and some other types, 
are low in relation to current con- 
sumption. With the large 1944 crop, 
however, the supply is about the same 
as a year ago, and with consumption 
probably at its peak, little or no 


further reduction in stocks is antici- 
pated. 

Consumption 

The over-all consumption of tobacco 
products is continuing at the highest 
level in history. Domestic consump- 
tion has declined in recent months, 
but this has been offset by shipments 
to the armed forces abroad. Con- 
sumption is expected to continue at a 
relatively high level for another year 
or so, but some decline may accom- 
pany decreased industrial employment. 

The relatively high prices paid for 
tobacco this season and last, together 
with less dominant emphasis upon food 
and feed crops, may encourage farmers 
to increase tobacco production next 
year. Somewhat larger acreages of 
most types could be grown in 1945 and 
sold at profitable prices. Supplies of 
certain types, however, including dark 
air cured, burley and cigar wrappers, 
appear adequate in view of the outlook 
for requirements. 

Although the immediate post-war 
outlook for tobacco is bright, growers 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
over a longer period of time (perhaps 
3-5 years) the situation might not 
prove particularly favorable. In view 
of the upward trend in foreign produc- 
tion, exports will probably decline after 
foreign stocks are again built up to 
normal levels. Should industrial em- 
ployment and consumer incomes de- 
cline appreciably in the early post-war 
period, United States stocks and sup- 
plies of tobacco could pile up quite 
rapidly with material price declines. 

W. P. Youno, BAE 


COTTON 

T he domestic supply of American 
cotton in 1944-46 is now expected 
to be about 22.2 million running bales, 
of which about 10.6 million represent 
carry-over at the beginning of the 
season and 11.6 million new production. 
Although slightly larger than last 
season — most of the increase being the 
size of the crop — ^this supply is smaller 
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than that for any other season since 
1936-37. During coming months ex- 
ports will of course be limited and so 
the carry-over on August Ij 1945, will 
probably be slightly larger than a year 
earlier. 

Domestic Consumption 

Monthly domestic consumption has 
continually declined since the peak 
annual rate of nearly 12 million bales 
was established in April 1942, with 
last season totaling slightly under 10 
million bales. Despite some recovery 
in the fall months, consumption in 
1944-46 may be somewhat smaller 
than last season. 

Demand for cotton textiles is such 
that substantially larger quantities 
could be readily absorbed. This un- 
filled demand plus any increased de- 
mand which may arise for textiles for 
exports will go, far, at least for a time, 
toward offsetting reduced military 
requirements following VE-Day. Con- 
sequently, cotton consumption seems 
unlikely to slump during the current 
season for lack of a sufficiently strong 
demand for cotton textiles at ceiling 
prices. 

Exports 

American cotton will face even 
keener than normal competition in 
foreign markets, particularly as ocean 
shipping space becomes more plentiful. 
The August 1 world carry-over of 
foreign cotton totaled nearly 14}4 
million bales, compared with slightly 
more than million in 1943 and 
million in 1939. As most of this cot- 
ton is held in exporting countries, ex- 
port outlets will be sought as soon as 
conditions permit. The recently en- 
acted surplus disposal bill, which au- 
thorizes the sale of American cotton 
for export at world prices, improves 
American cotton’s competitive posi- 
tion abroad, although the effect on 
United States exports after shipping 
becomes available will be lessened be- 
cause import interests already have 
acquired title to considerable foreign 
cotton. The 1946 world carry-over is 
likely to be somewhat higher than the 


25% million bale carry-over in 1944, 
itself 1% million bales larger than the 
carry-over a year earlier and over 4 
million bales larger than in 1939. 

Although Allied armies have already 
liberated areas where cotton textile 
production was important before the 
war, the amount of cotton these mills 
import will be limited by the mechan- 
ical condition of the mills, the ade- 
quacy of the supply of labor and power, 
the supply of capital available, the lag 
experienced in acquiring repair parts, 
raw cotton, etc., and the extent to 
which the extremely high level of 
synthetic fiber production is continued. 
Consequently, while exports of Ameri- 
can cotton are expected to be larger 
this year than last, it seems unlikely 
that they will exceed’ 2 million bales. 

Prices 

With cotton being purchased at 
parity prices by the War Food Admin- 
istration, producers are assured a 
favorable return for their 1944 crop. 
The crop as estimated in October 
would, if the price averaged 21.08 
cents per pound (the present parity 
price),’ have a value of 1}4 billion dol- 
lars. This is about 11 percent higher 
than in 1943 and the highest since 
1928, assuming September prices to be 
the same as for the entire season. 
Gross return per acre from marketing 
both lint and seed this season of about 
$72.68 is 173 percent above the 1909- 
14 average and 5 percent above the 
previous high reached in 1919. Be- 
cause of cotton support prices and the 
prospect of little decline in parity, a 
favorable gross per-acre income situa- 
tion may be expected to prevail next 
season unless yields fall greatly. 

Although the outlook for the next 
year or two is for especially large gross 
farm returns from cotton, certain 
highly important Tinfavorable factors 
in the long-time outlook should not 
be overlooked. Domestic rayon con- 
sumption during the past 10 years has 
increased from a ratio of 1 pound of 
rayon for each 14 pounds of cotton in 
1933 to 1 pound for each 8 pounds of 
cotton in 1943, and important gains 
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in rayon and other synthetic fibers are 
expected to continue during the next 
several years. At the same time, 
American cotton will meet increased 
competition in foreign countries both 
from synthetic fibers and from foreign 
cotton. 

Foreign rayon production in 1942 
was equivalent to roughly 6% milUon 
bales of cotton compared with only 1 
million bales in 1932. In 1943-44 the 
total supply of foreign cotton, of nearly 
27H million bales, was 8H million bales 
larger than 10 years earlier compared 
with the peak foreign mill consump- 
tion of only 22% million bales in 
1936-37. 

H. G. Porter, BAE 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 

M ill consumption of wool in the 
United States in 1945 probably 
will be somewhat below the 1944 con- 
sumption of about 1 billion pounds 
(grease basis). Civilian demand and 
requirements for relief and rehabilita- 
tion are not likely to fuUy offset the 
decline in military orders after VE- 
Day. Consumption in the early post- 
war ’period, however, probably will be 
considerably larger than the pre-war 
annual consumption of close to 600 
million pounds, and exceed domestic 
wool production by possibly 300 to 
400 million pounds. 

Offsetting the favorable demand 
outlook, however, is the fact that 
large stocks of wool have accumulated 
in the United States and in foreign 
producing countries during the war 
years. The carry-over of wool in the 
United States on April 1, 1944, ex- 
cluding British-owned wool, totaled 
close to 750 million pounds, about 2% 
times as large as the 1935-39 average. 
The 1944 carry-over in Southern 
Hemisphere producing countries was 
about equal to a full yearns production 
in those countries. By the time the 
war ends the world carry-over of ap- 
parel wool may be possibly 3 times as 
large as the pre-war average despite 


the small stocks in Axis-controlled 
areas. 

Even with a reasonably rapid re- 
cover v in world consumption it will 
take considerable time before this war- 
time accumulation of world stocks can 
be used up in view of the probable 
quantities of wool and synthetic fibers 
to be produced. United States and 
British Government policies probably 
will be the dominant factor in the 
domestic and foreign wool price situa- 
tion after the war as most of the carry- 
over will be owned by these Govern- 
ments. 

Prices of domestic wools are now 
being supported at a considerably 
higher level than prices of comparable 
foreign wools by the Government 
purchase and sale program. This is 
conducive to large imports as mills are 
purchasing domestic wools only where 
specified for Government orders. Un- 
der these conditions stocks of domestic 
wool are likely to accumulate at a 
rapid rate as military orders drop, 
unless some means can be found to 
restore a more normal relationship 
between prices of domestic and im- 
ported W'OOlS. 

Mohair 

The domestic outlook for mohair 
for 1945 and the early postwar period 
appears favorable. Resumption of 
automobile production will stimulate 
demand for this fiber. Prior to the 
war, 65 percent of the mohair used in 
this country went into the manufacture 
of auto upholstery fabrics. The large 
stocks which accumulated with the 
conversion of the automobile Industry 
to war purposes in 1942 have been 
absorbed by other civilian uses so that 
July 1, 1944 stocks of 8 billion pounds 
were only about one half as large as in 
1942. Mohair prices have been at 
ceiUngs since midsummer 1943. As 
prices of mohair have not increased 
nearly as much as prices of most tex- 
tile fibers during the war, they seem 
likely to continue at present levels, or 
higher. 

P. M. Hamilton, BAE 
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SEED 

S upplies of legume and grass 
seeds, including •winter-cover crop 
(but not lespedeza seed for which no 
production forecast has been made this 
year) total about 800 million pounds 
of clean seed, approximately the same 
as last year. Generally speaking, sup- 
plies of red clover, timothy, brome- 
grass, and crested wheatgrass are more 
than ample to meet expected 1945 
requirements. On the other hand, 
supplies of alfalfa, alsike clover, sweet- 
clover, and white clover are relatively 
short. 

Although supplies of redtop and 
bluegrass are below average, it is be- 
lieved that they will be adequate for 
domestic requirements and stiU leave 
some for export. This somewhat 
anomalous situation arises from the 
fact that consumption of the major 
grass seeds in this country during the 
last 2 years fell about 12 percent below 
the 5-year (1937-41) average. (Con- 
sumption of alfalfa and the clovers 
fell off even more — 21 percent.) The 
bulk of the orchard grass and meadow- 
fescue seed crops will be exported, as 
in the last 3 years. 

Although 1944 production of alfalfa 
and clover seed (excluding crimson 
clover) as a group is 22 percent larger 
than last year, principally because of 
the large red clover crop, production 
of alfalfa, alsike clover, and sweet- 
clover is smaller than usual, with carry- 
over of these seeds below average. 
The increased production of Sudan 
grass, crested wheatgrass, and brome- 
grass more than offsets the smaller 
crops of timothy, redtop, and blue- 
grass, The 1944 production of winter- 
cover crop seeds is about a third less 
than 1943, mainly because the Austrian 
Winter pea crop is down two-thirds. 

Even though prices to seed growers 
have been high and production has 
been stimulated by the Agricultural 
Conservation Program — ^which pro- 
vides for seed-price supports as wdl 
as acreage and poundage payments for 
harvesting badly needed seeds — ^pro- 
duction of nearly half of the legume 


and grass seeds this year is 20 percent 
or more below the goals. Because 
growers are receiving higher prices for 
many seeds this fall than last, farmers 
may again expect to pay relatively 
high prices for seeds in the spring of 
1945. 

With a large carry-over of many 
vegetable seeds and record crops in 
prospect this year, supplies of nearly 
all kinds of these seeds will be more 
than ample to meet estimated domes- 
tic and export requirements in 1945. 
Commercial vegetable-seed growers 
have increased their production at a 
faster rate than consumption has in- 
creased. It is expected that they will 
plant smaller acreages of several kinds 
of vegetable seeds in 1945. 

G. C. Edler, BAE 


SUGAR 

S UGAR supplies in the United States 
are likely to remain relatively short 
so long as (1) the United States is un- 
able to obtain sugar from the Philip- 
pines, (2) the sugar-beet crops in this 
country remain much smaller than in 
pre-war years, (3) Europe's need for 
imported sugar is abnormally large, (4) 
the demand for sugar in the United 
States remains at its present high 
level. 

Total supplies available to the 
United States for use as food for the 
crop year beginning October 1, 1944, 
are not likely to be any larger than 
they were for the 1943-44 crop year. 

The combined out-turn of conti- 
nental cane and beet sugar from the 
1944 harvests is likely to be only a little 
larger than last year's very short pro- 
duction. The 1944 acreage of sugar 
beets is slightly larger than the 1943 
acreage. The Cuban crop to be 
ground in the early months of 1945 
will be considerably smaller than the 
imusually large crop ground in 1944. 
However, the equivalent of 901,000 
tons of raw sugar from Cuba's 1944 
crop was used to produce invert mo- 
lasses for manufacturing industrial 
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alcohol for use in synthetic rubber 
production. If all the necessary alco- 
hol for the coming year can be ob- 
tained from other sources, the amount 
of Cuban sugar available for food uses 
in 1946 may be about the same as it 
was in 1944. Also, the 1944-45 cane 
crop in Puerto Rico may be somewhat 
larger than the unusually small 1943- 
44 crop. 

Offsetting any increases in the size 
of crops to be harvested is the consid- 
erable reduction in the stocks of sugar 
in the United States which occurred 
during the 1943-44 season. Mainland 
sugar stocks on August 31, 1944, 
amounted to only 716,000 tons, raw 
value, as compared with 1,170,000 tons 
a year earlier. Further reduction in 
stocks is not feasible if sugar is to move 
through trade channels in anything 
like a normal manner. 

Also, the European demand for 
sugar from the Caribbean Islands 
probably will be stronger in 1944-46 
than it was in the previous year. Some 
of the recently liberated countries 
obtained part of their supplies from 
this area in pre-war years. Reduced 
sugar beet production in Europe in 
1944 may make their need for Carib- 
bean sugar even greater than usual. 

During the first 9 months of 1944 
civilian sugar consumption in the 
United States, plus military use and 
exports, has been maintained at a 
slightly higher level than in 1943 or 
the pre-war (1935-39) average. Total 
istribution by primary distributors 
from January through September 1944 
amounted to 6,605,000 tons (raw 
value) compared with 6,244,000 tons 
during the first 9 months of 1943 and 
6,267,000 tons for the pre-war (1935- 
39) average. 

R. A. Ballingbb, BAE 

MARKETING 

R econversion of processing 
and marketing facilities to a 
peacetime status may get well under- 
way in 1946, with the prospect of a 
shift from shortages to surpluses of 


some commodities. As war contracts 
are cut back it will be generally the 
function of private marketing agencies 
rather than the Government to make 
the necessary shifts to peacetime 
production. 

In many cases, such as the meat 
packers who have been producing 
special meat products for the armed 
forces and will have to shift back to 
commodities for civilian use, recon- 
version will rest largely with industry. 
In others, where Government funds 
have been used in building plants, re- 
conversion will be dealt with coopera- 
tively by the Government and private 
agencies. 

Marketing Adjustments 

Government commitments to sup- 
port prices of important farm products 
for 2 years after the war is essentially 
a marketing job. In many cases direct 
market operations may be necessary, 
including purchasing, storing, trans- 
porting, and resale; in others indirect 
measures, such as loans and marketing 
agreements, will be appropriate. 

Disposition of wartime regulations 
affecting the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts will have to begin during 1946. 
The timing and character of such ac- 
tion will be important in relation to 
the problems of price support and ex- 
pansion of civilian consumption. Some 
confusion is inevitable in making such 
adjustments, and in some instances 
new legislative authority may be 
required. 

Adjustments of marketing equip- 
mmit and personnel to a peacetime 
basis will encounter relatively less 
difficulty than in many other war 
industries. Similarity of most war 
foods to those used in peacetime made 
“retooling” unnecessary, and because 
of large capacity relatively few addi- 
tions to plants had to be made. The 
transition period promises to be 
featured by adjustments to the techno- 
logical progress in food processing and 
packaging which was greatly accelera- 
ted by the war. A virtual revolution 
in the marketing of perishable agricul- 
tural commodities * in the several 
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decades folloTving peace can be safely 
predicted. 

Dried Milk and Eggs 
The problem of how to reconvert 
our dairy manufacturing enterprises 
to a peacetime basis may be acute 
before the end of 1945. With the 
production of dried whole milk and 
nonfat dry-milk solids now amounting 
to 800 million poxmds compared to a 
pre-war figure of about 275 million, 
the possibility of a substantial reduc- 
tion in noncivilian requirements points 
to the danger of possible large sur- 
pluses. With the quality of dried milk 
improved, an attempt might be made 
to increase consumption of dried 
whole milk, and thus the reconversion 
of some of the manufacturing capacity 
would be unnecessary. 

With the bulk of the huge wartime 
increase in egg production going for 
military and lend-lease requirements, 
egg disposal may be one of the most 
acute marketing problems in 1945, 
Dried whole eggs have absorbed about 
17 percent of the 1944 egg production, 
with stocks of dried eggs, both in this 
country and abroad, now very large. 
The repercussions on egg markets cer- 
tain to accompany curtailment of 
dried egg production point to the need 
for exploring possibilities of increasing 
domestic consumption and export 
markets by taking advantage of the 
economies and relative ease of storing 
and shipping dried eggs. 

The status of the fruit and vegetable 
processing industry wiU likewise be 
sharply aJffected by ending of the j^ar 
in Europe. With a substantial decline 
in noncivilian demand, which now 
absorbs about one-half of the greatly 
increased wartime output, the problem 
of disposing of accumulated supplies 
and succeeding packs will become 
more diflBcult. Serious difficulties will 
face vegetable dehydration plants, 
which will be forced to operate on 
drastically reduced volume while hes- 
itating to switch to canning because of 
the prospective over-all drop in 
demand for canned goods even though 
civilian demand increases. It has been 


suggested frequently that the most 
favorable outlet for the products of 
some of these plants would be frozen 
vegetables. However, it should not be 
assumed that an unlimited immediate 
post-war market for frozen foods 
exists. Time will be required to build 
up the required storage, transporta- 
tion, and new distributing equipment 
and services necessary for the tremen- 
dous expansion of the industry which 
seems assured during the post-war 
years. 

Marketing l^Iargins 

Slight increases over 1944 in market- 
ing charges for farm products appear 
likely in 1946. This is anticipated 
because of the possible changes in 
various Government wartime controls, 
particularly those affecting prices, 
margins, wage rates, Government 
subsidy payments to marketing agen- 
cies and producers, and the compulsory 
simplification of marketing services 
such as the restriction on fluid milk 
deliveries. 

The level of food marketing charges 
is closely associated with the levels of 
prices paid by consumers and received 
by farmers. Following the food price 
roll-back by CPA beginning June 1943, 
retail cost of farm food products have 
been held well below the high levels 
reached during the spring of 1943 when 
the maximum was $484 for the market 
basket in May. The market basket 
represents average annual quantities 
purchased per family of three average 
consumers during the pre-war period 
1935-39. For the first 8 months of 
1944 total marketing charges averaged 
$230. This total charge was made up 
of $218 representing the spread be- 
tween retail cost to consumers of $455 
and payments to farmers of $237 plus 
$12 of Government pa 3 "ments to food 
processors and other marketing 
agencies. 

It is improbable that food prices 
would be permitted to exceed that level 
during 1946 unless there is an appre- 
ciable advance in wage rates. During 
the last 4 years average income per 
person in the United States has ad- 
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vanced much more rapidly than the 
level of retail food prices. 

The farmer's share of the consumer's 
dollar spent for farm food products at 
52 cents in 1943 was the highest on 
record even exceeding the World War I 
record high of 51 cents in 1918. A 
recent high point in the farmer's share 
was 54 cents in March 1944, declining 
to 51 cents in June and July. If 
Government payments to marketing 
agencies were shifted to farmers in 
terms of lower prices paid to them, the 
farmer's share would be reduced about 
2 cents. 

C. C. Ctjetiss and R. 0. Been, B AE 


TRANSPORTATION 

T ransportation in 1945 

probably will be tight and may even 
be critical. Problems of distribution, 
over-age cars and locomotives, and 
unloading handicaps due to manpower 
shortages will continue. While the 
end of the European phase of the war 
will ease the car supply situation, it 
will place more of an operating burden 
on transcontinental lines, particularly 
those in the west and mid-west. 

Railroads 

The supply of boxcars, particularly 
the higher grade types, has been short 
for some time, with the supply during 
this past October peak 5,299 less than 
the 728,664 boxcars available a year 
earlier. This short supply was felt 
last month when the pressure of the 
heavy grain harvest in the Northwest 
and grain sorghums in the Southwest 
created a heavy demand for boxcars 
in those areas at the same time that the 
requirements for cars for the move- 
ment of war materials was running 
high. 

Total demand for refrigerator cars 
is now greater than the supply, the 
136,000 cars available this past Octo- 
ber peak being 2,000 less than a year 
ago. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion orders have limited the use of re- 
frigerator ears for certain semiperish- 


able freight. The War Food Admin- 
istrator is strongly recommending 
that more new refrigerator cars, in 
addition to the 1,800 already scheduled, 
must be constructed in 1945 for re- 
placements. It is estimated by the 
War Food Administration that re- 
frigerator-car demands in 1945 may 
increase over 1944 by 2,500 cars per 
month. 

The power situation is more favor- 
able. Last October there were ap- 
proximately 35,930 serviceable loco- 
motives compared with 33,220 in 
October 1943 and qualitatively the 
locomotive situation should be some 
better than the increase in numbers 
would seem to indicate. 

Although the 142,000 tank cars 
available this past October 1944 was 
about 200 more than a year earlier, 
the percentage of unserviceable cars 
has been increasing, with the result 
that the number of available cars in 
1945 will be but a little above that of 

1944. In addition, the tank-car sup- 
ply situation will depend upon the 
ocean tanker supply during 1945. 

The shift from coastwise and inter- 
coastal shipping to the railroads early 
in the war is not expected to change in 

1945. 

Trucking 

Large numbers of trucks are wearing 
out and cannot be replaced immedi- 
ately, with registrations declining from 
4,876,054 in 1941 to a possible 4,250,- 
000 in 1945. Of those now on the 
road, many are in such poor repair that 
long or regular trips are impracticable. 
Average load per truck has been 
stepped up, however, from 2.92 tons 
per truck in 1940 to 3.83 tons in 1943. 
Consequently usable trucks have ac- 
cepted a considerable part of the 
increased volume of traffic. It is 
estimated, however, that the propor- 
tionate total volume has been showing 
a decrease since 1942. 

The heavy-duty tire situation is the 
most serious problem in trucking, with 
synthetic rubber tires being less satis- 
factory for heavy-duty service than for 
use on lighter trucks. The shortage 
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of truck drivers and mechanics is un- 
favorable. The inability to obtain 
repair parts, except possibly heavy 
castings and forgings, does not gene- 
rally seem to be as critical a problem 
as in recent months, but there will be 
delays in making replacements be- 
cause of the shortage of mechanical 
service. 

Water Transport 

Ratios of construction over sinkings 
have steadily increased, with the 
United States merchant fleet now 
rapidly approaching 4,000 vessels. 
The submarine menace appears largely 
over and our shipping has been supple- 
mented by additions from Italian and 
other liberated fleets. Also, it is now 
possible to ship to the East by way of 
the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 
Turn-around time has been stepped 
up, and various space-saving practices 
have been adopted. 

In spite of these favorable factors, 
there has been no surplus of ships nor 
is there a prospect of a surplus in the 
near future, according to the War 
Shipping Administration. The task of 
rehabilitating Europe, returning de- 
mobilized armies, and continuing the 
war in the Pacific will aU place a heavy 
burden on ocean shipping even if the 
war in Europe should end soon. 

More boats are now available for 
grain and ore shipments on the Great 
Lakes than was the situation in 1942 
and 1943. Also, considerable new 
barge capacity was constructed during 
1943 and 1944. 

Livestock Transportation 

The reduced hog supply will ease 
the demand for motortrucks in the 
Com Belt States in the fall and winter 
of 1944-45. In general, the reduced 
number of motortrucks is expected to 
to be adequate for both transporting 
hogs in the Com Belt and for hauling 
cattle and lambs to railroad loading 
points in the range States. The im- 
proved efiScienoy in assembling live- 
stock from farms, the loading of trucks 
more nearly to capacity, and hauling 
more loads per week, and other 


changes brought about in the past 2 
years, are expected to continue. The 
shortage of tires for heavy-duty 
trucks should not affect livestock 
hauling as much as the hauling of 
some other products. Ninety per- 
cent of the trucks that hauled live- 
stock to market in the Com Belt in 
1942 and 1943 were of IM-ton size and 
smaller. 

H. L. Cook and K. Bjorka, BAE 

FARM LABOR 

A SOMEWHATlargersupply of farm 
labor than in 1944 is in prospect 
for 1945. Some increase in both 
numbers and quality of farm workers, 
together with an improved farm 
machinery supply situation, should en- 
able farmers in many areas to meet 
1945 labor requirements with less dif- 
ficulty than during the past two years, 

Labor-Intensive Areas 

Some labor-intensive or highly 
seasonal crop areas, such as specialized 
grain, sugar, potato, vegetable and 
fruit areas, however, will continue to 
experience seasonal farm labor supply 
problems that can only be met by in- 
tensive local recruitment and the utili- 
zation of workers from outside the 
areas. This will be true especially in 
the Pacific and Intermountain States 
that require such large numbers of 
seasonal workers, and where employ- 
ment in war industries and related 
activities is expected to remain at a 
high level with intensification of the 
war in the Pacific. 

Several factors point to some im- 
provement in the farm labor supply 
situation. Extensive production cut- 
backs in war industry following ter- 
mination of the European war un- 
doubtedly will release several million 
war industry workers. Although a 
major portion of these released workers 
may be absorbed in civilian industry 
through reconversion of war plants to 
civilian production together with the 
retirement of many women and older 
workers from the labor force, the sup- 



ply of potential farm workers will 
probably increase. 

The farm labor supply will be in- 
creased especially in those areas where 
war plants are located in former pre- 
dominantly rural areas because much 
of the working force of those plants 
has been drawn from nearby farms 
and small towns, and should therefore 
become immediately available for 
farm work when war industry em- 
ployment declines. Labor supply 
problems also may be eased somewhat 
for intensive fruit and vegetable sec- 
tions in close proximity to industrial 
centers where unemployment incident 
to reconversion might assume signifi- 
cant proportions. 

Farm Wages 

Farm operators may be in a some- 
what better position to compete with 
industrial employers for workers next 
year. Farm wage rates are expected 
to continue near their present high 
levels in view of a continued high 
demand for farm labor but farm in- 
come is expected to continue at a 
relatively high level. In addition, a 
reduction in the length of the industrial 
work week toward the 40-hour-per- 
week level would eliminate much over- 
time pay, with average weekly earnings 
of industrial workers reduced unless 
basic wage rates were increased. Thus 
the spread between farm hired worker 
earnings and industrial worker earn- 
ings may be reduced and the competi- 
tive position of farm employers im- 
pro\od. Also, the redistribution of 
industrial employment, resulting in 
relatively more workers in ''normal 
civilian” industry, would have the 
effect of reducing the overall average 
weekly earnings of industrial workers 
because war industry wage rates have 
been much higher. 

Partial demobilization of the armed 
forces may add to the supply of farm 
labor, although probably not to the 
extent that cut-backs in war industry 
production are likely to add to it. 
The effect that partial demobilization 
will have on farm labor supply will 
depend upon the initial date and 


rapidity of demobilization and the ex- 
tent to which returning members of the 
armed forces make themselves avail- 
able for farm work. Returning farm 
boys will add some experienced work- 
ers to the farm labor force. However, 
many released servicemen may wish 
to take advantage of provisions of the 
" GI Bill of Rights” and contmue their 
education which was interrupted by 
war; others may be attracted to non- 
farm employment or may return to 
industrial jobs in which they have re- 
employment rights. 

Prisoners of war might be an impor- 
tant source of farm labor for next 
year, but are uncertain depending 
upon the date of termination of 
European hostilities. Foreign workers 
are expected to be imported in 1946 
in such numbers as are needed to 
assist in areas of critical seasonal 
labor needs. Programs for recruit- 
ment of farm workers in areas of 
surplus for placement in areas of need 
are expected to continue. 

Emergency Workers 

Other emergency farm workers, 
such as the Women^s Land Army and 
the Victory Farm Volunteers, are ex- 
pected to be more difficult to recruit 
after the end of the war in Europe. 
Special and intensive efforts will need 
to be made to recruit and route to 
areas of need workers who become 
available as a result of war industry 
cutbacks and partial demobilization of- 
the armed forces. Not only will this 
be necessary to meet farm labor 
requirements, but it will contribute to 
the aim of fuU employment for all 
members of the labor force able and 
willing to work. 

Although transportation difficulties 
will continue as an obstacle, some in- 
crease in the number of migratory 
farm workers is expected. 

Considering aU factors involved, the 
level of farm employment is expected 
to be slightly higher in 1945 than in 
1944. 'In addition, an improvement 
in the average quality of farm workers 
is likely since some of the women^ 
children, and older workers may be 
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replaced by esperienced and more 
physically able workers. Moreover, 
most of the workers who will likely be 
employed in agriculture next year will 
have had at least one to two years, 
experience in farm work. But prob- 
lems will arise in many local areas 
during periods of peak seasonal labor 
demand. 

G. T. Babton, BAE 

FARM MACHINERY 

I N GENERAL farmers will have 
more tractors and tractor equip- 
ment available for farm work next year 
than in any previous year. The per- 
iod, January 1, 1942, to January 1, 
1945, will probably see about a 12 
percent increase in numbers of trac- 
tors, and tractor tillage and planting 
machines on farms, while there may be 
increases ranging from 25 to more 
than 60 percent for many other 
machines on farms such as combines, 
com pickers, tractor cultivators, and 
windrow pick-up balers. 

Because numbers of farm work ani- 
mals on January 1, 1945 probably will 
be about 5 percent less than the 
number on that date in 1942, even 
greater percentage decreases are ex- 
pected for most horse-drawn machines. 

The restricted farm machinery pro- 
duction programs of the past three 
years has resulted in more conservation 
and less discarding of used equipment 
than would have been the case had pro- 
duction been less restricted. Hence 
the number of machines on farms next 
January 1 will include an appreciable 
number that normally would have been 
discarded. For example, it is ex- 
pected that about 150,000 tractors, 
or about 7 percent of the number on 
farms, normally discarded, will be 
used next year, as will a proportion- 
ate number of other machines. 

New Machinery Supplies 
Supplies of new farm machinery in 
1945 should be in better balance in 
relation to needs than in any year 
since 1942 even though more machines 
probably could be sold next year than 


are now expected to be available. 
Many farmers with the resources for 
replacing obsolete and badly worn 
equipment may not be able to obtain 
all the machines they need in the 
coming season. 

Production of new machinery and 
parts, for the year ending June 30, 
1945, is expected to about equal the 
large output of 1940. And if the 
European phase of the war should end 
in the next few months, farm machin- 
ery production in the second half of 
next year would be more than the first 
half. Thus production during the 
calendar year 1945 may be higher than 
any other year except 1941, the 
previous record production year. 

Tractor Production 

Farm tractor production, including 
garden tractors, during the year ending 
June 30, 1945 probably will amount to 
about 175,000 units, with prospects for 
even more production during the 
calendar year 1945. Production of 
machines for preparing land, planting 
and seeding, cultivating, and spraying 
and dusting will be substantially 
larger in 1945 than in any year since 
1941. Harvesting machines in 1945 
again will constitute a larger part of 
the total machinery production than 
in pre-war years. 

Rationing of farm machines, except 
com pickers and crawler tractors, was 
terminated in September 1944. Be- 
cause of large military requirements 
for crawler tractors, the supply for 
farm use will continue to be extremely 
limited. 

Farm transportation is likely to be 
the outstanding farm machinery prob- 
lem in 1945. Motor truck and 
automobile replacements have been 
extremely small since 1941, and to 
keep motor vehicles in use next year, 
much more than average supply of 
repair parts, tires and services will be 
needed The trickle of surplus army 
trucks available to farmers in 1945 is 
not expected to materially improve the 
motor transport situation on farms. 

A sufficient supply of tires for 
tractors and other farm machines is 
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expected to be available in 1945, but 
the supply for automobiles and trucks 
■will be adequate only for most essential 
requirements, with large size truck 
tires continuing to be scarce. Al- 
though an adequate supply of motor 
fuels and lubricants is in prospect for 
next year, the situation is not expected 
to be much better than this year. 

New tractor prices in 1944 were 
about 12 percent higher than in 1941 
and new tire prices about 40 percent 
higher. Average prices paid by 
farmers for gasoline were about 5 per- 
cent higher than in 1941, while prices 
paid for new farm machinery, other 
than tractors, trucks and automobiles, 
averaged about 12 percent higher. 
Because of carrying-charge compensa- 
tion allowed dealers, 1944 prices paid 
by farmers for 1942 models of new 
trucks and automobiles were about 36 
percent above 1941 prices. Ceilings 
for most used trucks and automobiles 
were not established until mid-1944, 
and so prices paid for these items by 
farmers last year increased more than 


for new motor vehicles. Likewise, 
prices for used tractors and field ma- 
chines advanced more than prices for 
new machines. 

However, with prices for new farm 
machinery being subject to ceilings 
since 1942, most prices have advanced 
very little during 1944. And with the 
1946 prospect of more new machines, 
other than motor vehicles, it seems 
probable that price advances may not 
be pronounced next year. On the 
other hand, some reductions in quality, 
such as in the case of truck tires and 
gasoline of lower octane rating, have 
taken place in the last year or so. 
These lower grade items will probably 
have to continue to be used in 1945. 

A. P. Brodell and 
M. R. Cooper, BAE 

FERTILIZER 

F ertilizer supplies are expected 
to be ample for the 1946--46 season to 
meet all commercial demands plus any 
probable distribution associated with 
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Government conservation programs. 
Plant capacity is now ample, and it 
appears that lessened military demands 
permit use of materials for ferti- 
lizers in sujBacient quantity to meet any 
desired increases on crops and in areas 
where fertilizer use was formerly small. 

Wartime annual commercial con- 
sumption of fertilizer in the contin- 
ental United States, in terms of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash, for 
the period 1940-44 has averaged about 
37 percent higher than in 1935-39. 
Commercial consumption during 1944 
will be about 76 percent higher than 
the average for the pre-war period and 
about 14 percent more than in 1943. 
This is in contrast to World War I 
when average consumption during 
1916-19 was about 11 percent below 
that for the 1910-14 period, because of 
the lack of synthetic nitrogen plant 
capacity and cessation of potash 
imports. 

Increase in the use of fertilizer would 
no doubt have been greater during the 
present war period if it were not for 
necessary diversion of materials and 
facilities to meet direct military needs. 
If farm prices continue at present 
levels, consumption of fertilizer proba- 
bly will continue to increase, but per- 
haps at a lower rate than during the 
past five years. 

Prices 

The index (-1935-39=100) of prices 
per unit (20 pounds) of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash is now 124, 
while shortly after the close of World 
War I it reached 271. This reflects to 
a large extent the effect of current 
price ceilings, but another factor, the 
higher analysis of present day ferti- 
lizers, also operates in favor of lower 
retail prices because of savings in 
transportation and bagging costs. The 
trend toward higher analysis fertilizers 
will no doubt continue. 

The outlook for fertilizer prices dur- 
ing the transition period from war to 
peace depends lai^ly on whether in- 
flationary controls, including those ap- 
plying to costs and retail prices of ferti- 


lizer, are retained. The longer time 
outlook for both consumption and 
prices will depend partly on tho general 
demand for farm products, particularly 
for those crops that are heavy users of 
fertilizer and partly on general policies 
affecting fertilizer production, costs 
and prices. If these factors are favor- 
able, there are possibilities for very 
large future increases in the volume of 
fertilizer consumption at prices favor- 
able both to farmers and the fertilizer 
industry. 

D. B. Ibach, BAE 

INSECTICIDES 

T he insecticide and fungicide sup- 
ply for the 1945 crop year, except 
for certain items, is expected to be as 
good as or better than in the previous 
2 years. Items expected to be avail- 
able in adequate quantities to meet 
agricultural requirements are (1) arsen- 
icals, such as lead arsenate, calcium 
arsenate, and paris green; (2) fluorine 
compounds such as cryolite, sodium 
fluoride, and sodium fluosilicate; (3) 
petroleum oils for sprays; and (4) fumi- 
gating materials such as the cyanides, 
methyl bromide, carbon disulfide, and 
chloropicrin. Very little pyrethrum 
will be available for agricultural use in 
1945 because of its need in controlling 
malaria mosquitoes in the fighting 
zones. Nicotine will probably be in- 
adequate to meet all requirements. 
Rotenone imports may be greater than 
in 1944, but because stocks are lower 
the supply available to farmers will be 
no greater. 

New materials which can serve as 
partial replacements for pyrethrum, 
rotenone, and nicotine will not be 
available in quantities sufficient to 
meet the essential demands. DDT 
(dichloro-dipheny 1-t ri chloroethane) , 
which has shown promise for many 
uses, requires further experimental 
and developmental work before it can 
be made available for general use. 
Powdered sabadilla seeds are showing 
some promise in relieving shortages of 
pyrethrum and rotenone. 



Fungicides such as sulfur, copper 
compounds (except for certain copper 
oxides), mercury, and new synthetic 
organic fungicides for controlling 
plant diseases are expected to be avail- 
able in sufficient quantities to meet the 
requirements for crop protection. 

Dust diluents for insecticides and 
fungicides, such as lime, talcs, and 
clays, are in adequate supply. 

Animal medicinals, such as pheno- 
thiazine, diphenylamine for the pro- 
duction of “Smear 62” in controlling 
screwworm maggots, and other chemi- 
cals are expected to be available in 
adequate quantities for 1946 require- 
ments. 

C. C. Hamilton, OMF 

LUMBER 

D omestic lumber production in 
1945 is expected to be slightly 
under the 1944 level of about 33.8 
billion board feet, assuming the in- 
dustry is able to hold its own as it did 
in 1944. Imports are also expected 
to continue near the 1944 level so that 
next year’s new supply would be 
around 33.3 billion board feet com- 
pared with about 34.8 billion for this 
year. 

The two major domestic uses for 
lumber are residential and farm con- 
struction. Residential construction in 
1944 is being held to about 1.6 billion 
board feet, but anticipated relaxation 
in restrictions should increase lumber 
for this purpose to about 2.6 billion 
board feet in 1946. Similarly, lumber 
for farm use could be expected to in- 
crease from 3.5 billion board feet in 
1944 to about 4.6 billion in 1945, 
Normal farm use of lumber is around 
6 to 6.6 billion board feet a year. 

A reasonably early end of the war in 
Europe would make possible a net 
addition of about 3 billion board feet 
for civilian use in 1945, as the savings 
in the tremendous quantities used in 
direct military construction and for 
shipping supplies to the armed forces 
in Europe would be more than the 


amount needed for rehabilitation of 
devastated areas there. 

While the over-all supply situation 
for 1945 appears to be better than in 
1944, stocks of finished lumber are the 
lowest they have ever been so that it is 
almost impossible to get dry lumber for 
construction. As farmers well know, 
the kinds and quality of current lumber 
stocks are below pre-war standards, 
with prices in some areas high for the 
quality offered. Because there is 
little chance to accumulate dry stocks 
during the first quarter of 1945, the 
prospects for improvement in quality 
probably will not come until later in 
the year. 

Farm Use 

Easing of manpower shortages with 
a one-front war should facilitate both 
lumber production and farm con- 
struction. Because certifications under 
WPB order Ir-335 are now running 
below the allotments for farm use, it 
may mean an easing of the supply 
situation in relation to demand, or it 
may mean a refusal to buy the quality 
offered, a shortage of labor for farm 
construction, too much paper work, or 
that lumber is being obtained without 
certification. Even so, with antici- 
pated relaxation of restrictions there 
will probably be more use of lumber on 
farms in the coming year. 

An important share of the country’s 
total lumber production comes from 
farm woodlands and production from 
these sources has helped materially in 
meeting wartime needs. Continued 
high output of farm timber will be 
necessary — on a selective cutting basis 
to maintain future woodland producti- 
vity — ^if total 1945 production is to 
meet the expected demand. 

F. J. Hallaubr, Forest Service 

FARM EQUIPMENT 

S upplies of barbed and woven 
wire fence, poultry netting, bale- 
ties and staples are expected to be 
entirely adequate for essential farm 
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needs in 1945. Quantities available 
should be equal to, or greater than, the 
fairly large volume of 1944, and much 
in excess of the smaller supplies of 
1942. The supply of most building 
materials for farm use, except good 
quality lumber, is generally adequate. 
The present shortage of metal roofing 
will probably be alleviated somewhat 
at the termination of the European 
phase of the war when military cut- 
backs are expected to make more sheet 
steel available to civilians. 

In most areas, the supply of concrete 
and cinder blocks, tile, and bricks is 
fairly good. Increasing amounts of 
lumber substitutes are being made 
available as the demand for military 
and industrial construction is lessened. 
There is an abundance of reinforcing 
steel for use in concrete construction. 

Copper Wire 

Copper wire for farmstead wiring 
can now be readily purchased in almost 
every section of the country. The 
shortage of transformers, due to the 
demand by the armed forces for radio 
and radar type transformers, is the 
controlling factor in limiting the num- 
ber of electrical utility connections 
which can be made at the present 
time. This condition should improve 


somewhat with the close of the 
European war but the supply of 
transformers may not be entirely 
adequate until termination of mili- 
tary activities in the Pacific Theatre. 

Electric Motors 

Electric motors should be available 
in 1945 in quantities equal to the 1944 
supply. However, single phase mot- 
ors, such as are used with hay driers, 
are likely to fall short of meeting de- 
mands, but their lack should not be a 
significant hindrance to meeting 1945 
food production goals. 

Restrictions on new construction 
continue to be rather tight, but it 
is anticipated that there will be few 
regiilatory limitations affecting farm 
construction after the close of the Eu- 
ropean war. However, temporary 
shortage of suitable lumber, the rela- 
tively low production of civilian 
plumbing and heating equipment, 
manpower shortages and high wage 
costs may retard new farm construc- 
tion. 

The supply of farm and garden hand 
tools, mechanics hand tools and chain 
are expected to be suflElcieht to meet 
1945 agricultural needs. The pro- 
duction of home pressure canners in 
1945 of about 600,000 units wilhex- 
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ceed the relatively high production 
of 1944 by about 60 percent. Paint 
supplies in 1946 will probably be ade- 
quate to meet farmer demand. Sup- 
plies of screen wire are likely to be 
somewhat below requirements, as was 
the case in 1944. Approximately 
14}i million pounds of miscellaneous 
farm rope was produced last year, 
with a comparable amount expected in 
1945, a quantity in excess of the pre- 
war annual average production. 

A sufficient supply of dairy and 
poultry equipment is in prospect for 
1945. Quotas for milking machines 
have been large, with the number on 
farms showing a 50 percent increase 
for the 3-year period ending next 
January 1. 

W. D. McAfee, OMF 


LAND VALUES 

I N SPITE of strong counterbalanc- 
ing forces stimulating a rise in land 
values on the one hand and those 
curbing further upward movement on 
the other, the inflationary forces are 
likely to be dominant for at least 
another year. Accordingly, rather 
i^idespread increases may be expected 
during the coming year, averaging 
between 10 and 15 percent for the 
country as a whole, which will be 
somewhat below the increase last year 
but greater than two years ago. 

Forces stimulating a rise in land 
values include (1) continuing high 
farm incomes, (2) possible growing 
volume of purchasing power by 
prospective buyers, (3) abundant credit 
along with expanded borrowing capa- 
city because of increased equities, (4) 
low interest rates, (5) liigh current 
earning capacity of farm land, and 
(6) limited alternative investment 
opportunities though probably not as 
tight as in recent years. All these 
factors make land purchases attractive 
to farmers as well as others. In 
addition to these forces, the demand 
for land will become stronger with the 
large-scale return of servicemen and 


war w’orkers to rural areas, with the 
reduction of farm production difficul- 
ties, and with less incentive for 
maintaining savings in war bonds and 
other noninflationary types of in- 
vestments. 

Forces curbing more rapid land 
value increases will be cautious atti- 
tudes based on recollections of the 
last land boom and a generally 
guarded land-value outlook. Both 
buyers and lenders appear skeptical of 
a continued high wartime level of 
farm product and land prices, and 
appear acutely aware of possible 
serious farm surplus problems shortly 
after the cessation of hostilities. Con- 
servative attitudes may increase in 
strength unless undermined by general 
inflationary tendencies, because pre- 
vailing land values are considered 
above normal levels in most areas and 
because the remaining high war- 
income years are believed to be limited. 

The conservative attitudes will 
probably be strong enough to temper 
the rate of increase in the coming year 
and prevent a runaway boom. Even 
a rise of 10 to 15 percent would bring 
land values in most areas above levels 
likely to be maintained in the longer 
post-war period unless the general 
price level is definitely higher than it 
is now. 

M. M. Regan, BAE 


CREDIT 

ITH farm-mortgage debt the low- 
est it has been in nearly a quarter 
of a century, forecast at about 5)i bil- 
lion dollars on January 1, 1945, and 
with net farm income for 1944 the 
largest in history, now’^ believed to ex- 
ceed 12 billion dollars, farmers in gen- 
eral will begin 1945 in a better financial 
condition than they have been for a 
generation or more. 

Whether this improved financial 
condition continues throughout 1946 
will, of course, depend largely on future 
price and income levels and on future 
policies of farmers in their use of cred- 




it and dirtpobition of cash and other 
liquid assets. 

Although the farm-mortgage debt 
has been reduced by about a billion 
dollars thus far during the war, the 
rate of reduction has been declining in 
recent months and this trend is likely 
to continue in 1945. IMounting in- 
comes during the past 4 years together 
with rising land values in an active 
farm real estate market have stimu- 
lated further farm-mortgago indebted- 
ness by m^y farmers, while the 
increased incomes together with re- 
stricted opportunities to buy durable 
goods for capital improvements have 
encouraged debt repayments by others. 

In the coming year a larger propor- 
tion of farm income is likely to be 
diverted to the purchases of durable 
goods and less to debt repayment and 
savings, to the extent that farm ma- 
chinery, building materials, equipment 
and labor become available in larger 
quantities. Thus the volume of both 
real estate and non-real-estate loans 
may show some increase, the latter 
having been rather stable during the 
war period as the reduced number of 
loans has been counterbalanced by 
larger loans on the average. 


Loanable funds will be in abundant 
supply and no major change in the in- 
terest rate trend seems likely in the 
immediate future. But the average 
interest rate on farm mortgages, which 
has decreased from 6 percent in 1933 to 
4.5 percent in 1944, may show a slight 
rise as an increasing number of new 
mortgages are financed by noninstitu- 
tional lenders at rates generally above 
the average. 

While farm incomes remain at pres- 
ent high levels the large debt of many 
individual farmers is no great cause 
for concern. But a break in prices 
may make it diflBcult for many of them 
to continue repayments. 

Bank deposits by farmers increased 
nearly 30 percent during the year 
ended September 30, 1944, and war 
bond holdings have increased sub- 
stantially. Farmer savings in this 
form are likely to further increase dur- 
ing the coming year unless commodity 
prices decline or unless a large volume 
of durable goods and other scarce 
materials become available and thus 
stimulate their purchase by farmers. 

N. J. Wall, BAE 
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A WARTIME Christmas for the fourth successive year again finds 
American farmers with another year of record agricultural 
production — this year total production was the highest in history, 
33 percent above the average for the five pre-war years, 1935-39. 
For this achievement by the Nation’s farmers, America and her 
allies are thankful. * * * But, unfortunately, an early European 

victory is not in sight, with total food requirements next year con- 
tinuing at a very high level. This means American farmers in 1945 
will have to add another year of top production to their laurels. 

* * * During the first few months of 1945 the armed forces will 

face a shortage of 110 million pounds of chicken meat and so to 
alleviate the shortage, 100 percent of all live chickens marketed in 
major producing counties of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia — the region where about half of the country’s broilers 
are produced — ^must be set aside till military requirements are met. 

* * * Farm land values 'continued upward during the second 

and third quarters of 1944, but the volume of voluntary transfers 
was 10 percent below the same period in 1943. * * * Prehmi- 

nary estimates place 1944 cash receipts from marketings of agricul- 
tural products somewhere around 20 billion dollars, nearly a billion 
dollars more than the 1943 record. 
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Commodity Reviews 


TOBACCO 

O VER- ALL consumption of cigarettes 
is continuing at the highest level 
in the history of the country. Although 
civilian consumption is running below 
last year, shipments to the armed 
forces abroad have increased sharply. 

Total production in 1944 wiU prob- 
ably reach 329 billion cigarettes, an 
increase of 20 billion over 1943. Of 
this number at least 110 billion (in- 
cluding Red Cross purchases and gift 
packages) will go to the armed forces 
abroad, the equivalent of about one- 
third of the total 1944 output. The 
supply available for civilian and mili- 
tary personnel in this country will be 
about 220 billion in 1944, compared 
with 258 billion in 1943. 

Aside from the huge military re- 
quirements, other factors responsible 
for the current lack of sufficient 
supplies of cigarettes include shortages 
of factory labor and shipping con- 
tainers and buying in advance of 
needs by consumers. 

In the midst of the marketing season 
for one of the largest crops on record, 
demand for tobacco continues strong 
and prices relatively high. The 1944 
crop of 1,809 million pounds is second 
only to the 1,880-million-pound crop 
grown in 1939, Production of all 
types show’s an increase over 1943, 
but most of the increase is in flue- 
cured and burley, the major cigarette 
tjT)es. 

Reflecting the high level of cigarette 
consumption, demand for most all 
grades of flue-cured remains strong 
and prices high, as the 1944 marketing 
season nears its end. With most of 
the crop already sold, it appears that 
the 1944 season average price of flue- 
cured win be about 42 cents per pound, 
compared with 40.2 cents for the 1943 
crop and the aU-time high of 44.4 
cents in 1919. 

Burley markets are scheduled to 


open December 11, and in view of the 
strong demand for flue-cured and the 
high level of consumption of cigarettes, 
burley prices should be high again this 
season. 

Although stocks of flue-cured to- 
bacco are above most pre-war years, 
they, as weU as stocks of other cigar- 
ette types, are lower than normal in 
relation to demand. .With the large 
1944 crop, the supply of cigarette 
tobacco for the 1944-45 season is above 
last year. Production in 1944 was 
greater than the 1943-44 season dis- 
appearance, with cigarette manufac- 
turers allocated more tobacco from 
this yearns crop than they used last 
season* With consumption probably 
near the peak for the war period, and 
after allowing for exports of about 
400 million pounds, no further reduc- 
tion in stocks is anticipated. 

FEED GRAINS 

T he 1944 com and grain sorghum 
crops are the largest on record. 
Production of all com — ^for grain, 
silage, hogging off, grazing, and for- 
age — ^was estimated on November 1 
at 3,258 million bushels, 4 percent 
larger than the previous record crop in 
1942. Cora harvested as grain may 
total 2,900 million bushels this year, 
2 percent more than in 1942. 

Sorghum grain production, esti- 
mated at 160 million bushels on No- 
vember 1, would be 60 percent larger 
than the previous record crop in 1942. 
Production of oats this year, indicated 
at 1,192 million bushels on November 
1, would be 4 percent larger than 1943 
but 12 percent smaller than 1942. 
Barley production this year, indicated 
at 267 minion bushels, is the smaUest 
since 1939. 

Production of afl wheat in 1944 is 
also at a record lev^, now estimated at 
1,109 million bushels, 33 percent larger 
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than 1943 and 46 percent larger than 
the 10-year (1933-42) average. 

Total supply of feed grains for 1944- 
45 (including estimated imports), plus 
the quantities of wheat and rye esti- 
mated to be fed in 1944-45, is some- 
what less than the corresponding sup- 
ply in either of the 2 previous years. 
On a per animal-unit basis, however, 
the supply per animal for 1944-45 may 
be materially larger than in the 1943- 
44 feeding year, but about the same as 
in 1942-43. 


LIVESTOCK 

A WIDER margin between prices 
for feeder and fat cattle than a 
year ago, together with larger feed 
grain supplies per animal unit, may 
result in the feeding of more cattle 
this winter than a year earlier. 

Prices for fed cattle were at the 
highest levels of the war during the 
late summer and fall of 1944. Prices 
for such cattle may decline moderately 
as marketings Increase in 1945, but 
these prices should be well maintained 
for at least the first half of the year. 

Purchases of beef by the armed 
forces during the first half of 1945 may 
be larger than in the same period a 
year earlier. If marketings of fed 
cattle during the first half of 1945 are 
no larger than the large marketings 
in the same period of 1944, civilian 
supplies of such beef will fall far short 
of potential demand at ceiling prices. 

The number of lambs to be fed this 
winter will be less than the number fed 
a year earlier and probably will be the 
smallest in at least 10 years. Feeding 
this year is expected to be smaller than 
last winter in the Com Belt and in the 
main feeding areas of the West, But 
there will be a large increase in lamb 
finishing in the wheat fields of the 
Southern Great Plains. 

A material reduction in pork output 
during the first 6 months of 1945 com- 
pared with the same period of 1944, 
together with large military and lend- 


lease purchases, -will result in much 
smaller civilian pork supplies than a 
year earlier. 

Hog prices in the first half of 1945 
probably will average higher than a 
year earlier, when they were near the 
support level. Ceiling prices for hogs 
weighing 240-270 pounds were in- 
creased from $14 to $14.75, Chicago 
basis, on October 30, primarily to en- 
courage the feeding of hogs to heavier 
market weights. 

As a further incentive for increased 
pork production, the support price 
weight range was extended to cover all 
Good and Choice butcher hogs weigh- 
ing from 200 to 270 pounds on Novem- 
ber 16, The previously announced 
support weight was 200 to 240 pounds. 
The present announced support price 
is $12.50, Chicago basis, and extends 
through June 30, 1945. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 

P RICES received by dairy farmers 
will decline less than seasonally 
from December 1944 through March 
1945 and probably will average about 
the same as a year earlier. How’ever, be- 
cause of higher dairy production pay- 
ments during the next few months, re- 
turns to dairy farmers will be at the 
highest level ever reported for that 
period. This will result in a mUk- 
feed price ratio more favorable than 
other important hvestock-feed price 
ratios. 

Milk production in 1945 may reach 
119 billion pounds if returns to dairy 
farmers, including dairy production 
payments, remain at about the same 
level as in 1944. Most of this increase 
is expected to come in the North At- 
lantic and East North Central regions 
because of increased cow numbers and 
more favorable feed supplies than ip 
1944. Because whole milk marketings 
are the general rule in these areas 
most of the increased production prob- 
ably will be utilized in the manufacture 
of whole milk products, such as evapo- 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 
[1910-14-100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 

paid, 

interest 

and 

taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1043 




January 

181 

166 

116 

February 

184 

168 

116 

March 

192 

160 

121 

April 

197 

160 

123 

May 

194 

162 

120 

June 

195 

163 

120 

July 

103 

164 

118 

August 

192 

164 

117 

September- 

193 

164 

118 

October 

194 

166 

118 

Novfimhpr. . 

104 

166 

117 

December 

196 

167 

117 

1944 




January 

106 

168 

117 

February 

196 

169 

116 

March 

196 

169 

116 

April- 

196 

169 

116 

May 

104 

169 

116 

June. 

193 

170 

114 

July. 

192 

170 

113 

August 

193 

170 

114 

September 

192 

170 

113 

October 

194 

170 

114 

November 

196 

171 

115 


J Eatio of prices received by farmers to price 
paid, interest, and taxes. 


rated milk, dried whole milk, and 
American cheese, especially if non- 
civilian demands for these products 
remain fairly large. 

In the West North Central States, 
slight declines in milk production are 
probable if manpower diflSculties con- 
tinue and if present price relationships 
among dairy products are maintained. 
As a consequence, 1945 creamery but- 
ter prcdu'tion in that area may drop 
below 194t. 

Milk production per cow during 
October and November exceeded the 
equivfdent output in 194S for the first 
time this year — ^production per cow 
ran behind in all preceding months. 
Dairy pasture conditions in October 
likewise improved generally through- 
out the country, being above average 
on the first of the month. Because of 
improved feed supplies and because of 
dairy production payments, not in 
effect until nearly the end of last year, 
rates of feeding generally were much 
heavier this fall than a year earlier. 


Reflecting manpower difficulties in 
dairy areas, the percentage of cows 
milked this fall was low, being only 
about 66 percent of all milk cows on 
November 1, the lowest for that date 
since 1925. This is the only unfavor- 
able aspect of the milk production 
picture at the farm level. 

COTTON 

T he 1944 yield of cotton is now 
expected to be 296.3 pounds per 
acre, nearly 8 percent above the pre- 
vious record in 1942 and 30 percent 
above the 1933-42 average. All-time 
record yields were indicated for Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. 

This record yield is being achieved 
from 20,098,000 harvested acres, about 
24 percent smaller than the 1933-42 
average and the smallest acreage of any 
year since 1895. Reasons for the 
acreage being smaller than in other 
recent years include: (1) Unfavorable 
weather at planting time; (2) avail- 
ability of alternative crops, with more 
returns in many areas; and (3) tight 
labor situation, which made a shift 
from cotton to less labor-intensive 
crops desirable. 

The tight labor situation is one of the 
principal causes for the relative delay 
in harvesting the 1944 crop, currently 
estimated at 12,359,000 bales or only 
1 percent below the 1933-42 average. 
The tight labor situation is also partly 
the cause of the further advance in 
picking rates from $1.66 for 100 pounds 
of certain cotton in 1943 to a record 
high of $1.92 per 100 pounds this fall. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

P RICES of poultry meat from De- 
cember through March 1946 will be 
at ceiling levels. Supplies of chicken 
meat available for civilians will be far 
below that of the previous year. The 
20-peroent decline in the number of 
chickens raised in 1944 from that of 



1943 and smaller quantity of broilers 
raised during the last half of 1944 than 
in the previous year both combine to 
place supplies short of civilian demand. 
Furthermore, large military require- 
ments probably will take a good portion 
of the poultry marketed so that avail- 
able supplies for civilian use will be 
significantly less than in the previous 
2 years. Continued high consumer 
incomes and smaller supplies of other 
meat will further add to heighten an 
unsatisfied civilian demand. 

Egg prices will decline seasonally for 
the next few months and probably will 
be somewhat lower than the corre- 
sponding months of 1943 and 1944. 
Because shell eggs are a proclaimed 
crop under the Steagall amendment, 
significant declines, however, are not 
expected. 

Egg production during October con- 
tinued at a record level, with an out- 
put of 273.2 million dozen. This was 
10 percent above the quantity pro- 
duced in October 1943 and 59 percent 


above the 1933-42 average. This 
record output was the result of many 
favorable factors, among which was the 
largest number of layers on farms for 
any October — 376 million — easier feed 
supplies, and very favorable weather. 

TRUCK CROPS 

E arly winter truck crops had 
made generally satisfactory 
growth well into November, and, 
except where delayed by rains on the 
west coast, harvesting was progressing 
satisfactorily. By mid-N ovember, fall 
truck crops in northeastern areas were 
largely harvested, although consider- 
able acreages of beets, cabbage, car- 
rots, and cauliflower in New York 
remained to be gathered. 

In California, rains held up field 
"work for 2 weeks prior to mid-Novem- 
ber and limited harvesting. However, 
winter crops of artichokes, broccoli, 
cabbage, and cauliflower benefited 
from the additional moisture. In the 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on re^rts to the Burean o 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State 



5-year average 

Novem- 
ber 1943 

October 

1944 

Novem- 
ber 1944 

Parity 
price 
Novem- 
ber 1944 

August 

1909-July 

1914 


Wheat (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

0.884 

0.837 

1.87 

1.42 

1.43 

L61 

Com (bushel) - 

do — 

.642 

.691 

1.05 

1. 13 

1.06 

LIO 

Oats (bushel) 

do 

.399 

.340 

.762 

.659 

.662 

.682 

Klee (bushel) 

— do 

.818 

.742 

11.90 


1.74 

1.39 

Cotton (pound) 

„ cents— 

12.4 

»ia34 

39.40 

2L25 

20.78 

21.20 

Potatoes (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

.697 

.717 

1.33 

1.42 

1.43 

1.24 

Hay (ton) 

— do.— 

1L87 

8.87 

14.50 


15.60 

2a 30 

Soybeans (bushel) 

-..do..- 

*.96 

.954 

1.80 

2.04 

2.05 

»L64 

Peanuts (pound) 

...cents— 

4.8 

3.55 

7.12 

7.71 

&.03 

8.21 

Apples (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

.96 

.90 

2.24 


2.10 

1.64 

Oranges, on tree, per box 

—do.— 

M.81 

LIl 

2.24 

2.70 

2.07 

*2.01 

Hogs (hundredweight) 

—do.— 

7.27 

8.38 

12.90 


13.50 

12.40 

Beef cattle (hundredweight) 

do 

6.42 

6.56 

iia60 


1L60 

9.27 

Veal calves (hundredweight)-.- 

do 

6.76 

7.80 

1 12.40 


12.90 

11.60 

Lambs (hundredweight).. 

—do 

5.88 

7.79 

11.90 


12.20 

10.10 

Butterfat (pound)* 

.. cents— 

26.3 

29.1 

50.9 


•60.7 

47.8 

Milk, wholesale (100 pounds) «„ 

..(.ollsrs— 


1. 81 

1^89 

3.84 

13.39 

•3.06 

Chickens (pounds) 

.. cents.. 

11.4 

14.9 

24.3 

23.8 

24.0 

19.5 

Eggs (douen) 

do 

215 

21.7 

i 47.1 

38.8 

43.4 

•47.1 

Wool (pound) 



18.8 

23.8 

140.3 

40.3 

4a4 

81.3 


1 Eevlsed. • Does not Include dairy production p^ments 

* Comparable base price, August 1909-JuIy 1914. made directly to toners by county AAA onUiea. 
s Comparable price computed under sec. 8 (b) * Adjusted for seasonality. 

Ptloe Control A<x. ^ Preliminary. 

< Comparable base price, August 1919-iJuly 1929. 
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desert valley areas of the State, rains 
did not interfere materially with 
operations and crops made fair 
progress. 

In Texas, weather was favorable for 
plant growth and harvest, but con- 
tinued dry weather delayed field work 
in the nonirrigated districts. Tem- 
peratures favored development of 
snap beans, eggplant, peppers, and 
tomatoes. Hardy crops such as beets, 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, and 
spinach made rapid growth, but a 
widespread outbreak of blue mold and 
some worm damage lowered yield 
prospects for early spinach. 

In Florida, weather was generally 
favorable, though additional rain over 
most of the State would be beneficial. 
Crops planted or transplanted imme- 
diately after the October hurricane 
were generally making good progress. 

FRUIT 

T he 16 million tons of fruit pro- 
duced in 1944 sets a new record. 
Production of deciduous fruit amount- 
ed to approximately 9.5 million tons, 
18 percent more than in 1943 and 5 
percent more than the 6-year (1935- 


39) average. Production of citrus 
fruit in 1944 amounted to about 7 
million tons — a record large pro- 
duction. 

The new 1944-45 citrus crop, now 
being marketed, is expected to be 
only about 6 percent smaller than the 
record large 1943-44 crop despite 
heavy hurricane losses in Florida. 
The orange crop is expected to be 
nearly as large as last season but the 
grapefruit crop about 15 percent 
smaller. 

Available from storage stocks for 
consumption fresh will be cranberries 
and grapes until early winter and ap- 
ples and pears until spring. Approxi- 
mately one-half of this year's crop of 
deciduous fruit is being used fresh and 
the remainder processed. In contrast, 
about 70 percent of last season's crop 
of citms fruit was used fresh and the 
rest processed. 

A strong demand for fruit contin- 
ued throughout 1944, with prices re- 
ceived by farmers generally averaging 
near the high levels of 1 943 and about 
twice those of the 1935-39 period. 
The present strong market for fresh 
fruit is expected to continue during 
late fall and winter. 


Production Adjustments Ahead 


O NCE more the Nation's farmers 
have delivered in full measure 
to meet the insatiable needs of war. 
Once again, and for the sixth successive 
season, the volume of total agricul- 
tural output has topped the previous 
ye&T, with 1944 output a third higher 
than the average for the 5 pre-war 
years of 1935-39. This is a record to 
be expected of the patriotic farmers of 
a nation at war if all the resources 
needed in agricultural production had 
been fully available . But it represents, 
instead, the achievement of an agri- 
cultural plant operated under serious 
handicaps. 


Systems of farming have been 
subjected to radical change in some 
regions, and everywhere ways have 
had to be devised to counteract short- 
ages of skilled farm labor. The newer 
farm machinery has had to be care- 
fully husbanded and the old patched 
up and made to do. Certain of the 
fertilizer constituents have been rela- 
tively scarce in relation to the quanti- 
ties farmers wanted to buy and 
sometimes available only in unfamiliar 
forms. Shortages of feed grains and 
concentrates have developed in some 
regions, and farmers have had to 
experiment with the use of new feeds 
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and the production of unfamiliar crops. 
Despite the generally favorable 
weather, late wet springs in the past 2 
years have taxed the ingenuity of 
fanners in getting crops planted. 

Over against these handicaps have 
been the advantages of entering the 
war period with large reserves of feed, 
with a farm plant much of which w’as 
stocked with relatively new labor-sav- 
ing, mechanized equipment and with 
land that could be temporarily shifted 
to producing the more intensive crops 
needed for direct human consumption. 

Farmers have capitalized further on 
the increased yields from hybrid corn. 
While this is spectacular, it is but in- 
dicative of the wartime increases in 
yield of a multitude of crops. In 
1944, for example, on less than half 
the former cotton acreage, farmers 
produced 85 percent as much cotton 
as in the average year of the 1923-32 
period. This was made possible by 
increasing the rate of fertilizer applica- 
tion per acre and by fertilizing more 
acres than in earlier years. With 
fewer acres in cotton, the crop is now 
being grown on the more productive 
land, and here, too, improvements in 
varieties are registering their effect. 
The acreage in winter cover crops in 
1934 was 324 percent of that for the 
1935-39 period, and much of this was 
also in the South, where soils are 
especially vulnerable to erosive forces 
during the winter months. 

Livestock production parallels this 
record of crop achievement. Nearly 
108 million animal units of productive 
livestock (exclusive of horses and 
mules) are on farms as 1944 draws to 
a close, a number some 16 million 
animal units above the previous record 
in 1934 and some 23 to 28 million 
animal units above the general level 
for the three decades prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

More feed 'was fed to livestock in 

1942- 43 than ever before, -with the 

1943- 44 feeding year a close second. 
Such large numbers have taken not 
only more feed in total but increasing 
supplies of oilseed meals have more 


than offset the decreases in animal 
protein feeds to permit wartime rates 
of consumption of high protein feeds 
in total that have averaged well above 
the immediate pre-war period and still 
further above the consumption rates 
for the years 1926-34. Indeed, it is 
now estimated on the basis of sug- 
gested livestock goals and the probable 
production of high protein feeds that 
it is possible in 1944—45 to use high 
protein feeds at a rate resulting in 
much the highest consumption on 
record. Livestock production per unit, 
like that for crops, has responded to 
improved practices such as better 
feeding, better care, and improve- 
ments in breeding. 

These man-made efforts have been 
underwritten by a continuing period 
of generally favorable w'eather, but 
weather alone can be credited with 
only 8 to 10 points of the 33-point rise 
in the index of total agricultural out- 
put over that prevailing in 1935-39. 

This quick review of recent pro- 
duction trends may be helpful in 
considering production in 1945 and 
the years ahead. Increases in produc- 
tion eflSciency will probably be even 
more pronounced when all the re- 
sources norznaUy available for agricul- 
tural production are again at hand. 
Current achievements definitely in- 
dicate the ability of the Nation's farm 
production plant to deliver for another 
'wartime year (assuming average weath- 
er conditions) — and as many in the 
future as may be required. 

For the year ahead, meeting the 
needs of an adequate supply of monthly 
and seasonal labor in all parts of the 
Nation may be the most troublesome 
bottleneck. In the fortunate event 
of an early VE-day, some returning 
war workers, and even some soldiers, 
IT ay assist in the 1945 har\'est, but 
it would be much safer to count on 
carrying on with the present impro- 
vised labor force. 

Steel is now available to meet the 
needs for farm machinery, -with manu- 
facturing production schedules promis- 
ing to bring relief for numerous types 
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of equipment. Here again, however, 
realization of production schedules 
will depend upon the skilled labor 
available to manufacturers. Farmers 
are not likely to be able to buy all the 
new machines they want for 1945. It 
will stiU pay to depend upon the 
machinery on farms in 1944 to do the 
bulk of the 1945 production job. 
Potash supplies will probably exceed 
those for 1944, with the quantities of 
nitrates and phosphates approaching 
that level but still dependent upon the 
fortunes of war. 

Concentrate feed supplies will be 
more than adequate for prospective 
livestock numbers in 1945. Hay 
should be abundant in most areas, and 
the pasture season should open in gen- 
erally good condition. All in all, the 
problems facing farmers in maintain- 
ing wartime levels of production for 
another year should be no greater, if 
as ereat. as those of the past season. 

Each additional year of wartime 
production, however, makes greater 
inroads upon the Nation’s fertility re- 
serves, results in increased problems of 
weed and pest control, and otherwise 
violates some of the important agro- 


nomic and biologic principles tempo- 
rarily abandoned in the continuous 
wartime production of the more stra- 
tegic products. In some regions the 
production trends have already ac- 
celerated desirable adjustments for the 
post-war years. In others, consider- 
able time and effort "W’ill be necessary 
to return again to proper crop rota- 
tions and the development of balanced 
systems of farming to conserve re- 
sources and yield profitable levels of 
farm living. 

Many had hoped that an early ca- 
pitulation in Europe would relax the 
strain of producing for all-out war, but 
continued high level production of 
most products will be needed in 1945. 
We are, however, 1 year nearer the 
firing of the last shot over Tokyo. 
Enough has been said to indicate the 
tremendous potentialities of the Na- 
tion’s agricultural plant in wartime 
and its implications for abundant post- 
war production. Farmers will do well 
to husband their wartime gains and to 
study carefully the means by which 
physical and financial resources may 
be maintained or improved in post- 
war years. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN AVERAGE VALUE PER ACRE OF FARM 
OCA I ccTATP PpnkA to wnv ioaa 



at.DinurniciiT OF AMwuLTURt bumau or mricultuml icoiioinct 
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This generalized statement of ad- 
justments in farm production outlines 
a remarkable wartime development in 
the Nation’s agricultural plant. This 
development has tremendous impli- 
cations for the years of peace ahead. 
But first consideration must be given 
to the completion of wartime commit- 
ments — to the specific adjustments 
farmers are facing in 1945 in different 
regions of the country. What these 
production problems are in four of the 


main agricultural regions of the coun- 
try is summarized in the following re- 
ports on the Northeast, Appalachian, 
Southeast, and South Central States 
The January issue of the AgrictUtural 
Situation will complete this regional 
round-up with reports on the Corn 
Belt, Lake States, Great Plains, and 
Western States. 

Neil W. Johnson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economtcs 


The Northeast 


N ortheast agriculture in 1945 

has both the incentives and the 
means to continue at a high level of 
food production . with most farmers of 
the region^ finding it profitable to oper- 
ate at capacity. With the national 
feed situation more favorable and with 
further shifts to tractor operation, 
there will be less reason than in 1944 
to grow feed grains, permitting larger 
acreages of food crops. War industry 
conversion may result in less off-farm 
work for both full-time and part-time 
farmers in 1945 and may also change 
the demand picture in some markets. 
But the big adjustment problems fac- 
ing northeast agriculture relate to 
later years rather than 1945. 

Dairying 

Milk production, the dominant 
enterprise in northeast farming, has 
possibihties in 1945 of equaling the 
record level of 1942. Cow numbers 
on January 1, 1945, piobably will be 
higher than a ^rear earlier, and price 
relationships are likely to be such as 
to encourage heavy feeding and good 
production per cow. Although de- 
mand for fiuid milk will be generally 
high in 1945, it may not be equally 
good in all markets, as an early end 
of the European war with resulting 
reconversion problems might reduce 


1 New England, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
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employment and consumer demand 
in some cities. 

What can northeast farmers do on 
their own farms to best meet the gen- 
erally high demand for milk in 1945 
and to be prepared for the unknown 
of the post-w’ar period? The best 
solution seems to lie in the direction 
of further efforts to increase the effi- 
ciency of milk production. The most 
promising methods for the next few 
years probably are forage improvement 
and the wider adoption of new tech- 
niques for haying and doing chores. 
Forage Improvement 

Forage improvement includes vari- 
ous steps to obtain more and better 
feed during both the bam-feeding and 
the pasture seasons and thereby to 
increase production per cow and hence 
low-cost milk. A common recom- 
mendation is to increase forage fields 
to a point that a cow could be carried 
adequately on no more than 1 acre of 
permanent pasture and 2 acres of 
cropland, some of the latter furnishing 
pasturage during the late summer. 
Individual farmers are already meet- 
ing or exceeding this goal, but to date 
farmers are not completely agreed as 
to the profitableness of certain steps 
such as improving permanent pastures. 
The evidence seems to indicate it will 
pay on the majority of northeast farms 
to improve an acreage that can be 
utilijied efficiently during the fiush 
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growth period of May and June. It 
is generally agreed, however, that the 
big pasture problem and the greatest 
opportunity for improvement is during 
late summer when permanent pastures 
produce very little and reliance must 
be placed on other types of pasture. 

Forage improvement programs re- 
quire years for widespread adoption, 
but with high demand for milk and 
satisfactory farm incomes in prospect 
for the coining year, 1945 should be a 
good time to make some real progress. 
The first objective of such programs, 
of course, is more efficient milk pro- 
duction, but they might also free 
large acreages of land for other uses. 
For example, the Northeast now uses 
about 15 million acres of permanent 
pasture and considerable woodland 
areas for pasturing 5 million roughage- 
consuming animal units. Even with 
a considerable increase in livestock 
and in roughage consumed per animal, 
particularly during the late summer, 
several million acres of pasture could 
be released for other uses such as 
cropping or forestry and recreation if 
extensive progress were made in pas- 
ture improvement. 

Labor Techniques 

Opportunities are great to increase 
output per man and to obtain better 
forage on dairy farms through recently 
developed techniques. One such op- 
portunity is improvement in haying 
methods to lessen the labor load during 
:hat season. A number of new de- 
velopments, such as grass silage, buck- 
rakes, pick-up balers, and mow driers, 
having entered the picture. All of 
these have been aimed either at more 
efficient use of labor, at better rough- 
age, or both. Tremendous war de- 
mands for food, along with labor short- 
ages, have undoubtedly hastened the 
development of such devices. It is too 
early to be certain of the future of 
these methods, but it is likely that 
most of them will expand in use. In 
any case, it seems clear that haying 
can become less of a problem and also 
that better hay can be obtained, with 


additional progress in this direction 
quite probable in 1945. 

The traditional 10 minutes to milk a 
cow has meant that it required 2 man- 
hours for hand milking a herd of 12 
cows. This, plus other chores in barns 
not too well arranged for efficiency, has 
restricted the average number of cows 
handled per man to about 8-10. Now 
farmers using quick milking practices 
are milking cows at much faster rates. 
In New Hampshire, for example, 2 
farmers with a milking machine milked 
30 cows in 37 minutes. Perhaps con- 
ditions were ideal on this farm, but 
better records w’ll undoubtedly occur. 
It seems reasonable that this procedure 
might eventually reduce milking time 
on most commercial dairy farms to 
perhaps one-half the customary time 
at present. It is probable that more 
milk per cow will result directly from 
the practice, but its biggest possibili- 
ties seem to lie in tho fact that it per- 
mits the labor force to handle a much 
larger herd. 

Poultry 

Although northeast poultry pro- 
ducers during the early part of 1944 
were faced wdth a feed shortage which 
did not become serious, the biggest 
problems of poultry men in 1944 were 
those of markets and price relation- 
ships. But on the whole, bird num- 
bers held up remarkably well, and new 
egg production records will be set in 
1944 both for the region and for the 
United States, There is no prospect 
of a poultry feed shortage in 1945. 

Egg production, both in the United 
States and in the northeast, probably 
will be lower in 1945 than in 1944. 
More eggs may be available for civil- 
ians, however, because of prospective 
declines in lend-lease requirements for 
dried eggs. Producers may encounter 
some marketing and price problems in 
the spring of 1945, and adjustments to 
meet such a situation next spring may 
be difficult. But in later years egg 
producers might review the question 
of seasonal costs and returns and pos- 
sibly shift toward heavier fall produc- 
tion and lighter spring production. 
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An important feature of the north- 
east poultry industry is its organization 
by size of flock. In 1940 about 70 
percent of the chickens were in flockb 
of less than 700 birds and, roughly, 10 
percent were in flocks of less than 50. 
The wartime expansion has taken 
place in all types of flocks, but the 
outstanding increase generally has 
been in flocks of less than 700 on 
general farms or on part-time farms 
and rural residences. Problems are 
quite different with flocks of this t 3 rpe 
than those with the large-scale special- 
ized type of flock. With the smaller 
flocks, labor often is supplied entirely 
by the family, and in the case of 
general farms the feed may be largely 
home-grown. Because such produc- 
tion, even though based on lower 
production per bird, is less sensitive to 
changing price relationships than pro- 
duction by the specialized type of 
flock, it might better withstand the 
possibility of severe interregional com- 
petition in the post-war period. 

The Northeast poultiy industry has 


developed on the basis of nearby 
markets for fresh, high-quahty eggs, 
and high-production efficiency. In 
the post-war period it may be more 
important than ever before to main- 
tain the lead in eflSciency and quality 
of production. 

Potatoes 

The 1944 potato crop is the second 
largest since 1934 lor the United States 
and also for the Northeast. Never- 
theless, if prospective noncivilian 
requirements are met, civflian con- 
sumption per capita from this years' 
crop will be about as low as for any 
year on record. It seems likely that 
potatoes from the 1944 crop will sell 
generally at levels close to ceilings and 
that producers will plant the 1945 
crop in an optimistic frame ot mind. 
Furthermore there will be less in- 
centive than in 1944 to plant feed 
grains. The result could easily be an 
acreage of potatoes higher than this 
year and with average yields, a pro- 
duction considerably above that of 
1944. 


MILK PRODUCTION ON FARMS AND QUANTITIES SOLD WHOLESALE 
AS WHOLE MILK AND AS CREAM, UNITED STATES. 1924-44 
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Some leading Northeast areas prob- 
ably are growing more acres of pota- 
toes than can be maintained indefi- 
nitely without sacrificing soil produc- 
tivity and crop yields. At the same 
time there are real possibilities of in- 
creasing potato yields and production 
efficiency in the Northeast, even in 
those areas already having high yields. 
This can be done partly by wider 
adoption of long-recomm ended prac- 
tices such as use of improved seed, 
green manure, suitable rotations, and 
adequate fertilization. Other possi- 
biheies lie in more recent develop- 
ments such as irrigation, new varieties, 
contour cropping, improved spraying 
through spray rings, and various 
methods of fertilizer placement. Great- 
er use of these practices, both old and 
new, will help potato growers meet the 
relatively high requirements of 1945 
without much increase in acreage and 
be prepared for the uncertainties of 
later years. 

In the post-war period some changes 
in Northeast potato acreage may be 
desirable. Maine in particular has 
expanded potato acreage materially 
and some reduction may be indicated 
in the long-time interest of sustained 
crop yields. New Jersey likewise with 
a large increase has the further prob- 
lem of a short marketing season and 
insufficient storage facilities. In sev- 
eral Northeast States, a post-war re- 


duction in production of soybeans for 
oil would release land — some of which 
could be used for potatoes, vegetables, 
or soybean hay. In New York and 
Pennsylvania a large share of the crop 
is still produced on farms growing less 
than 10 acres of potatoes. Although 
spray rings have made small acreages 
more feasible, it is likely that the trend 
will continue toward larger acreages 
per farm. 

Truck Crops 

Northeast vegetable acreage, both 
for processing and fresh market, has 
expanded to meet war needs but some 
further increase is possible in 1945, 
particularly with an improved labor 
situation as indicated. 

From a longer time point of view the 
question of interregional competition 
in the vegetable industry becomes im- 
portant. Improvements in transpor- 
tation may bring distant producing 
areas closer to Northeast markets in 
terms of time and cost. Expansion of 
quick freezing, however, may tend to 
favor areas of most efficient produc- 
tion. A large part of the Northeast 
vegetable industry is based on favor- 
able production conditions as well as 
nearness to market, and with con- 
tinued improvement in methods should 
be able to at least maintain itself. 

M. S. Parsons 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Appalachian Region 


A gricultural adjustments in 

, the Appalachian region — Virgin- 
ia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee — ^have been in- 
fluenced by three conflicting condi- 
tions; (1) The worst drought in many 
years over large segments of the region 
in 1944, (2) determined effort of 

fanners to keep wartime c^iculturai 
production high and take advantage 
of high incomes made possible by high 
prices, and (3) increasing concern over 


the need for quick adjustments to be 
made at the close of the war — ^for con- 
serving land resources and maintaining 
balanced farming systems. 

The 1944 drought, most critical in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, threatened 
forage and pasture production, bring- 
ing temporary pressure for inunediate 
reduction in livestock numbers. Short 
water supplies added to the difficulties 
of retaining livestock. Prospects for 
less home-grown feed supplies at a 
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time when feeds are high priced rela- 
tive to livestock further helped the 
liquidation along. 

But continued wartime demand for 
farm products of the region means that 
production must be kept at maximum 
capacity for at least another year. In 
fact, increases above 1944 levels for 
some products are needed if prospec- 
tive goals are to be attained. 

For the long-term picture, though, 
farmers feel that they are near peak 
production now for many products, 
especially in view of prospective prices, 
costs, and the availability of produc- 
tion resources. They anticipate that 
sharp adjustments at the close of the 
war will be necessary to avoid tempo- 
rary market gluts as well as the need 
to bring into effect greater conserva- 
tion of soil resources just as rapidly as 
the tapering off of war demands will 
permit. 

Tobacco — Cotton 

Tobacco and cotton are the major 
cash crops. Peanuts, soybeans for 
beans, wheat, hemp for seed, seed 
crops, and certain truck crops have 
received special emphasis as war crops. 
Hemp for seed, which expanded 
sharply in 1943, lost its emphasis as a 
war crop and when price supports 
were withdrawn the acreage dropped 
to about the pre-war level. Seed crop 
acreages in 1944 continued their 
expansion over 1943, with some fur- 
ther gains indicated for 1945. Truck 
crops, including potatoes, after a 
decline in 1944 from the high level of 
1943, show considerable capacity for 
expansion in the year ahead. Labor 
will be a seriously limiting factor. 

Tobacco is the dominant source of 
cash farm Income of the region. At 
current prices it provides a very favor- 
able return to the farmers for labor 
and resources, may be expected to 
out-compete other enterprises and 
will get first claim on these resources 
where it is grown. The 1944 acreages 
of hurley and flue-cured tobaccos, the 
dominant types grown in the area, 
were up 16 to 20 percent over 1943. 
Present cost-return relationships for 


tobacco w ill encourage farmers to 
press for higher tobacco acreages, up 
to and even beyond quotas now pre- 
vailing. Expansion, particularly in 
the border areas, may be expected as 
farmers seek the most immediately 
profitable use of their labor and land. 

Increased fertilization for higher 
tobacco yields under existing high 
tobacco prices may be expected if the 
supply of suitable fertilizer is available. 
Although labor and barn space have 
been short in some areas, the present 
and near-term profitableness of the 
tobacco crop will see these limitations 
overcome. Much tobacco is grown on 
small farms where the work is done by 
family labor or on larger farms where 
tenant labor is available, so that the 
necessary labor supply is flexible and 
adjusted to tobacco production in 
preference to other needs. 

Over the longer period ahead 
tobacco acreage and production will 
have to be adjusted to available 
market outlets, gradually shifted to- 
ward areas where family labor can 
handle the crop, and to the soils 
which produce relatively high-quality 
leaf. Emphasis on heavy application 
of fertilizers and manures, and on the 
use of winter cover crops in the tobacco 
rotation may be expected to continue. 

Cotton acreage seems to have stabi- 
lized at about 10 percent below the 
1937-41 level. As a longer time ad- 
justment even further reduction is in 
prospect, particularly in the upland 
areas where the control of erosion is 
difficult. Some shift of cotton acreage 
to better land, and heavier applications 
of fertilizer would maintain produc- 
tion even with fewer acres of cotton. 
The delta areas will probably continue 
*a fairly rigid cropping system with 
cotton acreage near or above the 1944 
level. 

Peanuts — Soybeans 

Peanuts picked and threshed aver- 
aged 393,000 acres for the period 
1937-41. Under pressure of war for 
more peanuts, acreage moved up about 
one-fourth by 1943 and is holding 
slightly below that leveL Except for 
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some of the harvesting operations, the 
crop lends itself to mechanization and 
fits well in an intensive cropping 
system, A continued high level of 
production may be maintained during 
the war, but the return to peace may 
bring a quick curtailment of acreage 
both in the interest of conservation of 
land resources, and to balance sup- 
plies with prospective needs. 

Expansion of soybeans (harvested 
for beans) was encouraged in the 
region as the need for vegetable oils 
increased. Except for delta areas and 
to a lesser extent the coastal plains, 
the crop proved rather disappointing 
in this region as a means of increasing 
food supplies. Droughts in both 1943 
and 1944 added to the limitations 
farmers otherwise experienced. Com- 
paratively low yields, the competition 
of expanded livestock enterprises for 
legume hay, and the soil-depleting 
effects of the crop, all mitigated against 
soybean expansion, especially outside 
of delta areas. The post-war period 
should see a gradual withdrawal of 
farmers in the uplands from soybeans 
both for beans and for hay in favor of 
more satisfactory feed crops. 

The acreage of soybeans for beans 
in 1943 was more than double that of 
the pre-war period 1937-41, but a 6- 
percent decline occurred in 1944. 
Under considerations for the wartime 
needs, State agricultural workers have 
estimated that a 30-percent increase 
in the 1945 acreage over that planted 
this year is possible. However, com- 
petition from other crops, high costs 
for contract harvesting, and soil- 
depleting effects are serious limitations 
to such an attainment. 

Wheat — Potatoes 

Wheat production, most of which is 
on a commercial basis in the Appala- 
chian region, increased about 20 per- 
cent during 1944 and was slightly 
above its pre-war level of 1937-41. 
Fost-war adjustment should replace a 
part of the wheat acreage with feed 
grains, particularly in some areas such 
as western Tennessee and Kentucky 
where livestock enterprises are an 


expanding part of the farming system. 

Other minor crops of the region, such 
as potatoes and sweetpotatoes, were 
down in 1944 compared to the pre- 
vious year, but can expand in 1945. 

Livestock — Feed 

Even though livestock numbers, 
except for workstock, sheep and lambs, 
were higher on January 1, 1944, than 
a year earlier, downward adjustments 
in all livestock occurred during 1944 
This was probably more marked in 
Tennessee and Kentucky where weath- 
er was most unfavorable. The reduc- 
tion in livestock has been carried too 
far for normal weather conditions, and 
is so indicated in the 1945 production 
adjustment suggestions for livestock 
numbers to be fed from 1944 crop 
production. 

Workstock have continued a long- 
time decline, in progross for many 
years, while sheep and lambs have 
been reduced in the war period partly 
because of the inroads made by crop 
expansion onto pasture lands, and 
partly because of the relatively more 
favorable use of land for other live- 
stock enterprises. 

Suggested goals for 1945 call for an 
increase of 'sheep and lamb numbers 
to about the 1943 level, 20 percent less 
hens and pullets than in 1944, and 
small increases in milk cows, though 
holding total cattle and calf numbers 
a little below 1944. Total sows to 
farrow in 1945 would be approximately 
the same as in 1944. 

The feed-grain and hay-crop acre- 
ages in 1944 were about the same as 
in 1943. Com, all tame hay, and 
sorghums were up slightly, while oats 
and barley for grain were down. 
Capacity to provide more feed for 
livestock is indicated generally through- 
out the region. The main increases 
could come from: (1) larger acreages of 
oats and barley for grain, (2) a better 
legume mixture in hays and i)astures, 
(3) winter grazing of small grains both 
for harvest and for grazing only, (4) 
hay and pasture following small grain 
crops, (5) larger acreages of winter 
pasture, and (6) supplementary pas- 
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tures for summer grazing during 
periods of drought. The long-time 
adjustment in the feed-livestock sit- 
uation could aim at this together with 
further extension of the lime and phos- 
phate program to bring increased 
forage and pasture production. 

Dairy cattle numbers could con- 
tinue a gradual expansion over much 
of the region. Sheep and lamb num- 
bers could remain fairly stable in the 
bluegrass pasture areas and probably 
resume the long-time downward trend 
elsewhere. Beef cattle will occupy 
the residual grazing and gain in num- 
bers as greater pasture and feed re- 
sources, not needed in dairying, are 
made available. Hens and pullets 
will remain in a relatively strong com- 
petitive position in the region. In 
view of the probable trend away from 
row crops toward pasture and forage 
crops over much of the region, a 
larger percentage of the total concen- 


trate feed wiU be needed by animalg 
which utihze pasture and forage. 
Hog numbers, therefore, may be re- 
duced below present levels. 

Labor — MacUnery 
While labor shortages have been 
disturbing in local areas, the high 
flexibility of the labor supply of the 
region has again been demonstrated 
in 1944 in producing and harvesting 
a relatively large crop with \eTy little 
loss. Not much change in the situa- 
tion may be expected for the duration 
of the war. Limitations on production 
due to lack of materials are largely 
local and will so contmue. Prospects 
are favorable for increased quantities 
of machinery, fertilizer, and seeds in 
the year ahead. The shortage of 
trucks and labor may still continue 
to hold the distribution of lime below 
that of previous years. 

Roscob J. Savillb 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


The Southeast 


A LATE, WET spring in the South- 
east ^ resulted in a very poor plant- 
ing season in 1944. Ihrthermore, 
large numbers of farm workers left the 
farm during 1943 and 1944 to accept 
employment in war industries. Large- 
ly because of these factors the 1944 
acreage planted to crops in the region 
was nearly 1)4 million acres less than 
in 1943. 

1944 Crop Changes 

Tobacco, small grains, and lespe- 
deza hay were the only major crops 
in 1944 to show increases over 1943. 
Significant decreases occurred in the 
acreage of cotton, peanuts, corn, cow- 
peas, and soybeans. The increase in 
tobacco acreage resulted from very 
favorable outlets and prices for to- 
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bacco, whereas the increase in small 
grain and lespedeza — ^primarily on 
the larger farms — represents a trend 
to crops requiring less labor. 

Idle Land 

Almost 6 million acres of cropland 
in the Southeast, roughly a seventh of 
the total in the region, remained idle 
in 1944, but much of the idle land 
was of poor quality and should not be 
put back to intensive crop production. 
Conservation measures could be ap- 
plied to the best idle land, with much 
of it seeded to lespedeza or other grass- 
es, thereby affording some pasture and 
also retarding erosion. Some of the 
idle land could be returned to wood- 
land because it is so low in fertility and 
so badly eroded. 

The 1944 yields per acre of most 
major crops were considerably above 
the average of recent years. There- 
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fore, despite reduced acreages, the 1944 
production of the major C6tsh crops, 
cotton and peanuts, was considerably 
larger than in 1943. 

Cotton 

Unfavorable planting weather was 
primarily responsible for the low 
cotton acreage in 1944, which might 
have been nearer the 1943 acreage had 
the planting season been favorable. 
Anticipated labor shortages at harvest- 
time were also a factor holding down 
the acreage planted. Another factor 
was favorable prices for peanuts in 
areas where competition of the two 
crops for land is important. As a 
result, farmers gave preference to the 
planting of peanuts when planting 
weather was available. The combined 
acreage of cotton and peanuts planted 
was considerably below that of 1943, 
with cotton taking most of the re- 
duction. 

Favorable growing weather follow- 
ing the late wet spring, good harvest- 
ing weather, heavier applications of 
commerical fertilizer, and use of the 
better land all resulted in an 8-percent 
increase in cotton production on 8 
percent fewer acres. Under present 
and prospective price and cost 
relationships, cotton will return a 
larger net income per acre than 
other crops in many areas of the 
region. But because cotton produc- 
tion requires large amounts of labor, 
many farms with a limited labor supply 
can be made more profitable by reduc- 
ing cotton acreage still further, sub- 
stituting crops requiring less labor. 

Labor Factor 

Slight increases in the cotton acre- 
age on farms having an adequate labor 
supply appear feasible in areas such as 
the Mississippi Delta, high-yielding 
areas in the hill sections of Alabama 
and Mississippi, and in some parts of 
the Piedmont of South Carolina and 
Georgia, but decreases may be desir- 
able in such areas as the Black Belt of 
Alabama and hlissksippi, and in many 
sections of the Coastal Plains where 


peanuts and other crops compete fav- 
orably with cotton for the use of labor 
and land. 

Peanuts 

Although the need for peanuts and 
peanut oil may not be as great in 1946 
and later as during the last few years, 
about the same acreage and produc- 
tion as in 1944 appears desirable for 
1945. With the prices likely to pre- 
vail in 1945, the returns from peanuts 
in suitable areas will compare favor- 
ably with competing crops. 

The acreage of peanuts planted for 
hogging-off could be expanded profit- 
ably in 1945 to release locally pro- 
duced corn for feeding other classes 
of livestock. Hogging- off of peanuts 
is both an efficient method of produc- 
ing pork and a good soil-building prac 
tice. The peanut acreage hogged off 
in 1944 was below the goal and repre- 
sented the smallest portion of the total 
** grown aloue’^ peanut acreage in many 
years. The favorable price of peanuts 
in relation to hog prices is largely re 
sponsible for this situation. Prices in 
1945 will be relatively more favorable 
than in 1944 to hogging-off peanuts. 

Too many peanuts or not enough in 
relation to the amount of suitable land 
were grown in some areas of Georgia 
and Alabama in 1943 and again in 
1944, and the goals programs have not 
given sufficient consideration to this 
situation. In such areas the suitable 
land on many farms is being used for 
peanuts once every 2 years or oftener. 
The result vnll be serious damage to 
the soil unless acreage is reduced to a 
point where, suitable land is not used 
for peanuts more than once in 3 years. 
Outside the more concentrated areas, 
however, particularly in those coastal 
plain areas of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama, where relatively small 
acreages are being grown, possibilities 
are good for further expansion in 1946. 

Tobacco — Potatoes 

Under present and prospective 1945 
price and cost relationships, tobacco, 
where its production is adapted, will 
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return larger net incomes per acre than 
competing crops. The acreage in 
1944 was larger than in 1943. Tobacco 
in 1945 is likely to continue getting 
the first call for labor and land in areas 
adapted to its production. The acre- 
age probably will be increased, and a 
slight increase appears desirable. 

Indicated sweetpotato yields for 
1944 are well above those of 1943, 
with the result that volume of pro- 
duction should be almost as great as 
an acreage 8 percent smaller. Some 
increase in 1945 acreage over 1944 in 
areas having marketing facilities, ana 
in many areas for home use and feed, 
appears desirable. 

No increase in the acreage of early 
Irish potatoes is suggested. Yields 
in 1944 were well below normal, yet 
substantial difiBculties were encount- 
ered in marketing the crop. With 
normal yields next year, and an acre- 
age no larger than in 1944, an adequate 
quantity of early potatoes would be 
produced. Some reduction in acreage 
appears desirable in Mississippi. 

Feed Grains 

The 1944 planted acreage of all 
small grains was 264,000 acres over 
1943, but com acreage declined by 
500,000, resulting in less total feed 
grain production during 1944 than in 
1943. Adverse planting weather and 
the priority of cash crops for the 
limited, labor supply, along with in- 
creasing small grain acreages, was 
responsible for the decline in corn 
acreage. 

Com acreage should not go below 
1944 levels in the years immediately 
ahead unless the decrease is more than 
offset by increases in small grain 
acreage. An increase of 25 percent in 
total small grain acreages for 1945 
would be feasible, with most of the 
increase in oats. Emphasis should be 
placed on more small grains in all 
areas of the Southeast and especially 
in the Piedmont. 

In most areas small grain yields 
compare favorably with com in terms 
of (hgestible nutrients per acre. In 


addition, small grains have a number 
of advantages over com in many areas, 
important among them being that 
small grains can be followed with a 
legume hay crop, usually lespedeza, 
thus getting two feed crops in 1 year 
from the same land. Furthermore, the 
growing of small grains normally 
means a better cover during the 
winter than w'ould otherwise be the 
case. The availability of an adequate 
quantity of seed of improved varieties 
will facilitate this shift. 

Small grains for grazing should also 
be increased again in 1945 — ^to provide 
winter and early spring grazing for all 
classes of livestock, particularly for 
hogs and dairy cows. It has always 
been difficult for coastal plains farmers 
to feed their hogs until peanuts are 
ready to be grazed off. 

Hay — Pasture — Cover Crops 

Next year’s hay acreage could be 
increased substantially by following 
a greater proportion of the small grain 
acreage with lespedeza. This is 
perhaps the most satisfactory for 
obtaining larger quantities of hay. 
Owing to high cost and scarcity of 
seed, this year’s acreage of cowpea hay 
was greatly reduced, so that an 
increase of as much as 40 percent is 
desirable for next year in the interest 
of utilizing available cropland and 
providing a more balanced ration for 
livestock on hand. Soybean hay 
acreage was also low in 1944 and 
should be increased where feasible. 

Southeastern farmers should expand 
the acreage of kudzu and sericea 
lespedeza as rapidly as possible. Not 
only are they valuable hay and pas- 
ture crops but they are considered by 
most agricultural workers to be one 
of the best ways to arrest erosion. 

Although cover crops have been 
recommended for many years, less than 
15 percent of all cropland in the 
Southeast was so covered during the 
winter of 1943-44. About half this 
acreage was covered with small grains, 
the other half with Austrian winter 
peas and vetch. Obstacles to the 
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successful production of Austrian 
winter peas and vetch are numerous, 
but blue lupine, a newcomer, seems to 
have possibilities. Planting of the 
latter has been rapidly expanding 
within the past 3 years, with its use 
expected to expand tenfold within the 
next 4 or 5 years. Blue lupine seems 
particularly adapted to the coastal 
plains areas of Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama, and it may have an advan- 
tage over other winter legumes — 
because results indicate that seed 
might be produced locally. 

Along with the need for better grain 
yield goes the need for improved pas- 
tures in the Southeast, where acreages 
continue to be totally inadequate. 
There are many reasons for this. In 
the first place, costs of establishment 
are very high, in many instances 
amounting to as much as the value of 
the land where the pasture would be 
established. Secondly, information 
concerning the suitability of different 
soil types and conditions for pasture 
is inadequate. Nevertheless, south- 
eastern farm operators should take 


advantage of AAA assistance to 
establish as much pasture as possible 
in the next few years. The avail- 
ability of pasture, a cheap source of 
feed, will become more important in 
maintaining livestock numbers as 
prices received for livestock products 
return to normal relationships, 
livestock 

Acreage and production of feed 
crops this year was considerably below 
that of 1943, in spite of the fact that 
larger numbers of livestock will be on 
hand next January 1 than a year 
earlier. This means that production 
of some liv^tock will have to be re- 
duced in 1945. Indications are that 
production of commercial broilers and 
number of sows farrowing should show 
some reduction and that marketings 
of cattle should be somewhat heavier 
than during 1944. To prevent egg 
marketing difficulties the number of 
hens should be reduced slightly, with 
an effort being made to distribute pro- 
duction more uniformly throughout 
the year. An increase in the number 
of turkeys raised would be desirable. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS: CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1944 
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The Southeast is a deficit area in the 
production of dairy products, yet local 
needs for milk make advisable higher 
production of that commodity even if 
heavier feed imports become necessary. 
The outlook for feed supplies in other 
parts of the Nation has been materially 
improved by excellent feed crop yields 
and a downward adjustment of live- 
stock numbers during 1944. For this 
reason substantial quantities of grain 
should again be available for shipment 
into the region. 

Crop Management Practices 

Increased emphasis in 1945 should 
be placed on improved practices as 
a means of increasing yields and total 
production. Heavier applications of 
fertilizer offer the greatest opportun- 
ity. This is particularly true of com, 
cotton, and small grains, even though 
average per acre applications have 
increased steadily during the war. 

The hlississippi Experiment Station 
results indicate that the application of 
32 pounds of nitrogen will return 10 to 
15 bushels more com per acre in nearly 
all parts of the State. It has been 
estimated that average fertilizer ap- 
plications on cotton could be profitably 
increased an additional 100 to 150 
pounds per acre with present price 
relationships. 

Opportunities for increasing small 
grain yields are also excellent, hluch 
can be done in 1 yearns time. Data 
from the Alabama Experiment Station 
indicate that each 16 pounds of nitro- 
gen up to and including 48 pounds per 
acre will increase the yield of oats 10 
bushels per acre. Data from other 
Southeastern experiment stations show 
comparable results. 

Experimental results indicate that 
peanuts should be fertilized with about 
400 pounds of a suitable complete 
fertilizer if for no other reason than to 
maintain the level of soil productivity. 
Few farmers follow this practice at 
present, because a current year’s pro- 
duction does not always reflect the 
fertilizer application. 

Dusting of peanuts has been demon- 


strated to result in substantial yield 
increases. Further, it is a simple oper- 
ation to carry out. Estimates indi- 
cate, for example, that only one per- 
cent of Georgia’s peanut acreage was 
dusted in 1943 Yet an estimated 75 
percent of the total acreage is affected 
with leaf spot diseases every year, 
suggesting the desirabilit 3 ^ of dusting. 
The treating of peanut seed for soil- 
borne diseases also offers an oppor- 
tunity for substantial yield increases 
with little extra work and expense. 
Only about 10 percent of the peanut 
seed w^as treated in 1943. 

There has been a tendency during 
the w'ar for farmers to reduce the 
quantity of peanut seed planted per 
acre because of high seed costa. Ex- 
periments indicate conclusively that 
''skimping” on seed is extremely un- 
economical, because lower yields are 
certain to result. Experiments also 
show that most farmers could profit- 
ably plant more peanut seed per acre 
than is their usual practice up to the 
point where further shortening of the 
distance between rows is prohibited by 
the size of the implement used for 
cultivation. 

These are but a few of the great 
number of improved practices that 
could be followed immediately by a 
great many southeastern farmers with 
considerable profit to themselves. 

Jambs C. Downing 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


INCOME TAXES 

F armers this year have until 
January 15, 1945 to file with their 
Federal Collector of Internal Revenue 
declarations of estimated tax for 1944 
income. Final returns are due by 
March 15, 1945. But if a farmer files 
his final return for 1944 by January 
15, 1945 no other report is required. 
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South Central Region 


AR HAS produced many changes 
in the agriculture of the South 
Central region, ^ but production goals 
and supporting programs for 1945 
make no new demands on the region's 
farm resources. Adjustments for the 
year ahead represent, in the main, a 
continuation and refinement of those 
taking place during 1944. 

Labor 

Many agricultural counties in the 
South Central region have lost 20 
percent or more of their 1940 popula- 
tion to the Nation's war industries. 
The heaviest exodus of farm people 
appears to have been from areas where 
production methods involve large 
amounts of hand labor and where 
farming is least rewarding. In these 
areas, the largest of which is the 
Coastal Plains, a reduction in the labor 
force necessitates a direct curtailment 
of crops with heavy labor require- 
ments such as peanuts, cotton, and 
truck. As there are few opportuni- 
ties in these areas for shifting imme- 
diately to more extensive lines of 
production, many farms are partly 
idle and some have been completely 
vacated. 

In contrast, the reduction in the 
labor force of the more commercialized 
farming areas, while somewhat less 
severe, has been offset in considerable 
part by increasing the output of the 
remaining workers through greater 
use of mechanical power and through 
adjustments in cropping systems which 
distribute the work load and make for 
more efficient use of labor. 

Throughout the region, however, 
the use of available labor with maxi- 
mum effectiveness remains a problem 
of paramount importance to farmers 
in making their production plans for 
1945. Moreover, the solutions farm- 
ers find to this problem may well prove 
to be important steps toward improv- 
ing their position after the war. 

1 LooisiaiiE^ Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas. 


For much of the region, cotton 
promises to continue as the principal 
enterprise around which farming sys- 
tems are organized. At parity prices 
cotton provides a more attractive 
return per acre than any important 
crop alternative in the main cotton- 
producing areas. In general, farmers 
in these areas find it profitable to plant 
as large an acreage of cotton as is 
practicable with the labor force in 
prospect. And so the difficulties far- 
mers are reported to have encountered 
in finding labor to handle the current 
cotton crop, however, suggest that 
they are not likely to risk planting an 
acreage much, if any, larger next year. 
Cotton 

In the Delta, an area which is 
eminent in its advantages for cotton 
production, other crops seem as- 
sured of an important place in pro- 
duction plans for next year. In view 
of prospective returns, it will not be 
profitable to leave idle any cropland 
suitable for oats, com, or soybeans — 
even though some planters may find 
it necessary to grow less cotton in 
order to make labor available for 
fully exploiting the possibilities of 
these crops. Similar problems are 
involved in choosing the most profit- 
able combination of cotton with com- 
peting crops in other areas. 

In the western cotton areas of 
Oklahoma and Texas, the introduction 
of sorghum varieties suitable for 
combine harvesting gives promise of 
making this crop almost as profitable 
as cotton. Moreover, substituting 
grain sorghums for cotton offers an 
advantage not readily expressed in 
dollars — that of alleviating the de- 
pendence on an unassured supply of 
migratory labor at harvesttime. But 
under prevailing price relationships, 
the lack of combines has been and 
promises to continue as the important 
limitation on the extent of this 
substitution. 
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The successful introduction of me- 
chanical cotton harvesters (at esti- 
mated savings of about $21 per bale 
over hand harvesting methods) sug- 
gests that’ as the use of this equip- 
ment becomes widespread, cotton will 
recover most of its former advantages 
over sorghums. While important ad- 
vances in the mechanization of cotton 
production now appear assured in 
these western areas, and in the Delta 
as well, it seems improbable that these 
advances will be sufficient by 1945 to 
disturb competitive relationships to 
any important extent. 

Peanuts 

Although the war brought large 
increases in the acreage of peanuts in 
1942 and 1943, the somewhat smaller 
acreage planted in 1944 probably 
represented better use of farm re- 
sources. In most of the commercial 
peanut areas the 1943 acreage ;\as 
larger than could be continued within 
the limits of necessary crop rotations 
and in some cases larger than could be 
handled adequately by the labor force 
available. A reduced acreage in 1944 
was a logical adjustment to these cir- 
cumstances — circumstances which are 
not conducive to increased acreage in 
1946. 

Outside of the commercial areas 
there is a large acreage of land suitable 
for peanut production, but in these 
areas the outcome of farmers' efforts 
to produce peanuts in 1942 and 1943 
was unsatisfactory, and many new 
growers dropped out in 1944. Re- 
ported as contributing to the poor 
outcome of attempts to produce pea- 
nuts in these new areas were: (1) the 
poor quality of planting seed available, 
(2) unfamiliarity with necessary pro- 
duction practices, (3) a shortage of 
harvesting machinery, and (4) inade- 
quate marketing facilities. More than 
a few new growers have demonstrated 
that peanuts, when grown according 
to good practices, will give a larger 
return than cotton in most sandy areas 
of the region. But it is unlikely that 
fanners in these areas will attempt any 


significant increase over this year's 
acreage without assurances, more 
specific than in the past, to protect 
their investment. 

Soybeans 

Soybeans, the only other oilseed 
crop the region produces in important 
quantities, are adapted only to the 
Delta and a few other alluvial areas of 
similar character. Here the acreage 
planted for beans has increased con- 
siderably over pre-war levels, but a 
large part has been lost each year. 
Better production methods, rather 
than further increases in the acreage 
planted, offer the main possibility of 
increased bean production in 1945 — 
and these include adequate cultivation 
to keep down weed competition, in- 
sect control in the lower parts of the 
Delta, and timely harvesting. 

Wheat — Sorghums 

In the wheat-growing areas of the 
western part of the region, grain sor- 
ghums have challenged the status of 
wheat as the ‘‘first choice" crop. 
There are indications that on some 
soils often used for wheat production, 
grain sorghums will produce somewhat 
more grain per acre. However, in 
this area of erratic rainfaU, the yield 
advantages of grain sorghum have not 
yet been demonstrated as being suffi- 
cient to warrant many wheat farmers 
passing up a fall season suitable for 
planting wheat. Improvements in 
varieties have, however, greatly en- 
hanced the value of grain sorghums as 
a catch crop and as a supplemental 
enterprise on wheat farms. 

When wheat acreage controls were 
in force, much of the nonwheat land 
was used for growing sorghums, a crop 
which ordinarily is not off the land 
until after time for fall seeding of 
wheat. Hence, as demands for wheat 
increased, farmers 'found it impossible 
to immediately divert sorghum acreage 
to wheat without sacrificing total 
grain production. Increasing the 
wheat acreage has necessarily involved 
careful forward planning over several 
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crop seasons. Prospects are good, 
however, for a near-record acreage of 
wheat for harvest in .1945. 

Rice — Sugarcane 

The acreage of rice has increased by 
about one-third during the war. 
There has been an important acreage 
of land developed for rice production, 
but the larger part of the increased 
production is attributed to a shorten- 
ing of rotations. Some growers have 
risked overplanting their available 
water supplies. However, prospec- 
tive piices again offer a strong induce- 
ment to defer the resumption of 
longer rotations, and farmers have 
learned that declining fertility can be 
offset, in part at least, by use of fer- 
tilizer. Moreover, the rapidly ex- 
panding use of combine harvesters 
offers hope of lessening labor difficul- 
ties at harvest time. Hence, the 
main consideration pointing toward a 
slight reduction in rice acreage next 
year is that of employing more pru- 
dent policies in the use of water. 

Sugarcane production in Louisiana 
is closely related to the crushing 
capacity of sugar mills. A large crop 
can be handled only by extending the 
harvest into late winter, which entails 
a proportionately increased risk of 
freeze damage and loss by growers. 
With average yields, a cane crop of 
about 290,000 acres, including seed 
cane, is considered the optimum size. 
Although high production costs have 
lessened the incentive foi assuming 
the risks of a larger crop, the possibili- 
ties of reducing production costs 
which are offered by the mechanical 
harvester and flame cultivator give 
encouragement to the attainment of 
an optimum acreage in 1945. 
Liyestock 

In considering prospective livestock 
adjustments, the preponderance of 
land in the region available for grazing 
demands that forage consuming live- 
stock should be given preference over 
those dependent on concentrate feeds. 
However, most farmers have already 


found it necessary to align grain 
consuming livestock enterprises with 
a short and high priced feed grain 
supply. A notable adjustment has 
been the 33-percent drop in the num- 
ber of sows expected to farrow this 
year as compared with 1943. Al- 
though prospective returns from selling 
grain foi cash and from alternative 
enterprises appear favorable, the main- 
tenance of or a slight increase in farrow- 
ings in 1945 seems desirable. A cur- 
tailment in poultry enterprises, par- 
ticularly in laying flocks, also appears 
desirable if a repetition of the market 
gluts this year is to be avoided. 

Range Conditions 

A series of years which have pro- 
vided above-average range conditions 
in combination with high livestock 
prices have encouraged very large 
cattle and sheep inventories in the 
range areas. These inventories are 
excessive from the standpoint of 
stocking rates which will ordinarily 
leave a safe reserve. Although there 
has been some liquidation, further 
reductions in anticipation of less 
favorable pasture conditions appear 
inevitable — and it is in keeping with 
good ranch management to make this 
adjustment while markets will absorb 
the excess at favorable prices. Com- 
pared with cattle, sheep are in rela- 
tively the least favorable competitive 
position and the downward adjust- 
ment in numbers which started in 1943 
has continued. It therefore appears 
that relatively the heaviest reduction 
might be made in sheep numbers in 
1945. 

Offsetting the reduction in the cattle 
population of the range areas, have 
been increases in both dairying and in 
beef production in the more humid 
eastern part of the region where these 
enterprises, along with feed and pas- 
ture crops, have been expanded at the 
expense of labor-intensive crops. Giv- 
ing impetus to this adjustment has 
been the introduction of better vaiie- 
ties of small grains, particularly oats. 
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There has been a rapid shift toward 
replacing com with winter oats — a, 
crop which can be followed by legumes 
for hay and which furnishes valuable 
winter pasture. Further adjustments 
in this direction are in prospect for 
1945, making additional feed and 
pasture available which can be profit- 
ably utilized for dairy and beef 
production. 

George Townsend 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


FOOD 

T otal civilian food supply in 
1944 was at least 7 percent above 
the average of the five pre-war years, 
1935-39. 

For 1944 as a whole, civilian sup- 
plies of most of the manufactured 
dairy products, canned fruits and 
vegetables, better grades of beef, and 
turkeys were short of civilian demand 
at ceiling prices. But cereal prod- 
ucts, lard, margarine, eggs, pork, 
canned fruit juices, and the principal 
fresh fruits, particularly citrus, were 
available to civilians in relatively large 
quantities. Even though sales of 
fluid milk and cream were somewhat 
restricted, their consumption reached 
a new high, very important in meeting 
civilian nutritive needs. 

Civilian meat supplies, particularly 
pork, were very large until summer. 
Since then, they have been reduced 
considerably by seasonal decreases in 
production during the summer and by 
markedly increasing war requirements, 
for the last quarter. However, meat 
consumption for the year as a whole 
will probably be from 140 to 145 
pounds per capita, compared with the 
126-pound average in 1935-39. 

About 347 eggs per capita were 
consumed in 1944, a trifle more than 
last year, but chicken consump- 
tion fell off because of the larger supply 
of other meats and heavy noncivilian 
requirements. Turkey supplies for 


civilians for the year as a whole were as 
large as last year, but noncivilian tak- 
ings were particularly great this faU. 

Fluid milk consumption reached a 
new high this year, but less condensed 
and evaporated milk was available for 
civilian consumption. Civilian butter 
supplies per capita for the year ap- 
proximated tho'se of last year, about 12 
pounds, over 25 percent below the pre- 
war rate. Lard consumption was 
below the 1943 level although sup- 
plies were generally adequate to meet 
ciyilian food demand at ceiling prices. 

Civilian fruit and vegetable sup- 
plies in 1944 were about the same in 
total as in an average pre-war year 
(1935-39) , with large supplies of fresh 
vegetables and fruits and canned fruit 
juices but short supplies of other com- 
mercially canned goods, because of 
heavy war requirements. Supplies 
from Victory Gardens supplemented 
commercial production. Potato con- 
sumption was a little below pre-war 
levels because of the short 1944 crop 
and largo noncivilian takings. Cereal 
products were generally plentiful in 
1944. 

# 

Statements from the Department of 
Agriculture Interhureau Committee 
on Post-war Programs, Submitted 
to the House Special Committee on 
Economic Policy and Planning, 
August 23, 1944. Processed. 45 pp. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Washington. August 1944. 

Contains statements on post-war programs for 
agriculture as they relate to employment, form 
technoI<^y, marketing, price policies, forest con- 
s'^rvation, soil and water conservation, rural 
electrification, housing and health, social security, 
and farming opportunities for veterans. 

LeVs Talk About When Joe Comes 
Home and Comes Back to the Farm, 
DS 24. 6-page folder. Printed. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Washington. September 1944. 

Discusses what the community and the indi- 
vidual can do to help the men and women dis- 
dtiarged firom the armed sarvicea. 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculcure 


Year and month 

Indus- 
trial 
produo* 
tlon 1 
(1936-39 
-100) » 

Income 
of in- 
dustrial 
[workers 
(1936-39 
»100)i 

1910-14-100 

Index of prices received by 
farmers (August 1909-Jtily 
i 1914-100) ^ 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
of all 
com- 
modi- 
ties* 

Prices paid by 
farmers 

Farm 

wace 

rates 

Liv cstock and products 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Com- 

modi- 

ties. 

interest, 

and 

taxes 

Daily 

prod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

try 

and 

eggs 

1 Meat 
ani- 
mals 

All 

live- 

stock 

1934 

76 1 

76 

109 

122 

129 

96 

101 

89 

70 

84 

1935 

87 

86 

117 

125 

130 

103 

114 

116 

116 

116 

1936 

103 

100 

118 

124 

127 

111 

126 

114 

118 

120 

1937 

113 

117 

126 

131 

133 

126 

130 

no 

132 

127 

1938 

89 

91 

116 

123 

126 

126 

114 

108 

115 

113 

1939 

109 

106 

113 

121 

124 

123 

no 

96 

112 

108 

1940 1 

125 

119 

115 

122 

326 

126 

119 

96 

in 

112 

1941 

162 

169 

127 

131 

132 

164 

139 

121 

146 

140 

1942 

199 

238 

144 

162 

160 

201 

162 

161 

188 

173 

1043 

289 

306 

161 1 

167 

162 

264 

193 

190 

200 

200 

November... 

247 

318 

160 

171 

166 


202 

219 

193 

201 

December — 

241 

816 

161 

173 

167 


203 

212 

194 

200 

1944— January 

243 

319 

161 

174 

168 

276 

201 

177 

194 

193 

Fobiuary 

244 

321 

161 

176 

169 


201 

168 

199 

194 

March 

241 

318 

162 

176 

169 


199 

162 

203 

194 

April 

239 

313 

152 

176 

169 

292 

196 

161 

203 

191 

May 

237 

813 

152 

175 

169 


194 

163 

201 

190 

Jimft _ 

236 

313 

162 

176 

170 


192 

164 

200 

189 

July 

231 

306 

162 

176 

170 

828 

194 

165 

197 

190 

August -- 

232 

810 

152 

176 

170 


196 

171 

201 

194 

September... 

231 

307 

152 

176 

170 


198 

179 

200 

196 

October 

230 


162 

176 

170 

325 

201 

190 

201 

199 

November 




177 

171 


20) 

2t)7 

200 

202 

( 


1 








Index of prices received by farmers (August IGClWuIy 1914-100) 


Year and month 

Crops 

All 

crops 

and 

live- 

stock 

Parity 

ration 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

grains 

and 

hey 

To- 

bacco 

Cotton 

Oil 

beai^ 

iug 

crops 

Fruit 

Truck 

crops 

All 

crops 

1934 

91 

95 

159 

97 

95 

88 

96 

08 

90 

70 

1935 

97 

107 

174 

94 

120 

82 

119 

102 

109 

84 

1936 

108 

102 

166 

95 

112 

92 

104 

107 

114 

00 

1937 

120 

125 

204 

90 

120 

104 

no 

115 

122 

92 

1938 

76 

71 

176 

67 

88 

70 

88 

80 

07 

77 

1939 

72 

69 

166 

70 

90 

68 

91 

80 

95 

77 

1940 

84 

82 

136 

77 

96 

73 

111 

88 

100 

80 

1941 

97 

89 

169 

107 

130 

85 

129 

100 

124 

91 

1942 

120 

111 

25? 

149 

172 

114 

16S 

143 

169 

106 

1943 

148 

147 

826 

160 

190 

179 

246 

183 

192 

119 

November... 

160 

168 

347 

166 

202 

196 

22S 

187 

194 

117 

December.... 

166 

166 

349 

180 

202 

208 

223 j 

192 

196 

117 

1944— January 

170 

168 

360 

162 

203 

204 

267 ! 

199 

190 

117 

February 

170 

169 

348 

161 

205 

206 

247 

106 

195 

116 

March 

169 

171 

351 

161 

207 

216 

242 1 

198 

196 

116 

April 

171 

172 

352 

163 

207 : 

237 

220 

200 

106 

no 

May 

170 

173 

350 

160 

208 

232 

225 

198 

101 

115 

June 

166 

170 

360 

163 

210 j 

228 

231 

197 

103 

114 

July 

161 

16S 

350 

164 

209 

230 

196 

194 

192 

118 

August 

166 

166 

855 

162 

209 

214 

186 

191 

193 

114 

September... 

155 

162 

368 

170 

207 

206 

166 

188 

192 

113 

October 

164 

161 

367 

171 

211 

206 

153 

187 

194 

114 

November... 

165 

157 

368 

168 

215 

195 

188 

189 

196 

115 


1 Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

> Total income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised March 1043. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics 

4 Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest and taxes. 

Note.— The index numbers of Indnstrial production and of industrial workers' income, shown above, are 
not comparable in several respects. The production mdex includes only mmmg and manufacturing; the 
income index also includes transportation. The production Index is intended to measure volume, whereas 
the income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag between 
changes in volume of produenon and workers’ income since output can be increased or dcoieas^ to some 
extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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^HE RETURN to rationrog of virtually all of the foods removed 
from the ration lists last summer further points the need for top 
agricultural production in 1945. As insurance against probable lower 
yields, acreage goals this year call for a 5.3 million acre increase in 
cultivated crops over the 1944 acreage plus a 3.3 million acre increase in 
tame hay to make possible a production approaching last year's 
aU-time record. Livestock goals for 1945 call for an increase in milk 
production, number of pigs farrowed and cattle and calf slaughter, but 
no increase in hen numbers. * * ♦ The $18.00 over-all ceiling on 

live cattle and calves, Chicago basis, until July 2 ($17.60 thereafter) 
will tend to keep all live cattle prices in the first half of 1945 about the 
same as a year earlier, larger-than-usual marketings before xnid-1945, 
discourage feeding cattle to prime and choice grades, weaken the 
demand for feeders, and hold down beef prices despite the general 
meat scarcity. * * ♦ To meet military requirements, 20 percent 
of the February creamery butter output and 25 percent of the March 
output must be set aside for Government pmrehase. * * * In 

December, prices received by farmers were at the highest level since 
September 1920, the over-all farm price index being 200 percent of 
the 1909-14 parity base and 4 points above a year earlier. 
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Commodity Reviews 


WHEAT AND RYE 

T he acreage of winter wheat seeded 
in the fall of 1944 is estimated at 49.6 
million acres, an increase of 7 percent 
above the 46.4 million acres seeded in 
the fall of 1943. This is nearly 6 per- 
cent above the 10-year (1933-42) 
average and is the largest acreage 
sown since the fall of 1937. 

On the basis of such factors as crop 
condition and weather during Novem- 
ber together with yields in past years, 
the indicated winter wheat production 
is 761.6 million bushels. This is close 
to the 764.1 million bushels produced 
in 1944 which was the second largest 
winter wheat crop on record. 

* The acreage of rye sown for aU pur- 
poses this past fall is estimated at 4.7 
million acres, about the same as in the 
fall of 1943, but about a fourth less 
than the 10-year average. 

Important changes in the distribu- 
tion of rye acreage among the States 
has taken place in the past few years. 
Based on the 1932-41 average, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Minnesota had half of the coun- 
try's rye acreage, but this season the 
acreage in these States accounted for 
only 29 percent of the National total. 
Oklahoma and Indiana, along with 
Nebraska and South Dakota, now are 
the four leading States. 

PIG CROP 

H og production in 1944 dropped 
sharply from the all-time peak 
reached in 1943 and a continuation of 
the decline is in prospect during 1945 
but at a lower rate. The 1944 fall pig 
crop of 31,325,000 head was down 34 
percent from the fall of 1943. When 
added to the spring pig crop of 55,- 
428,000, which was down 25 percent, 
the total 1944 pig crop of 86,753,000 
was 29 percent below the 1943 crop of 
121,706,000 head. 

The indicated number of sows to 
farrow in the spring season of 1945 is 


7 percent below the number farrowed 
in the spring of 1944. The number of 
hogs over 6 months old on December 1 
was sharply below the record number 
a year earlier. 

FOOD 

P rospective supplies of various 

foods for the first quarter of 1945 
are different from those available to 
civilians in the same period of 1944. 
Reductions in the supplies of meat, 
poultry, butter, evaporated milk, 
potatoes, fresh vegetables, and per- 
haps lard will not be entirely compen- 
sated for by the expected increases in 
fluid milk, American cheese, and fruits 
other than citrus. Citrus supplies 
will be about the same as last year. 

In comparison with the pre-war 
period (1935-39), it appears that as 
much meat, lard, and fresh vegetables 
will be available but potatoes and 
butter supplies, particularly butter, 
will be below average. 

Despite these reductions, civilians 
wdll not be faced with any over-all 
food shortage during the next few 
months. Supplies of fluid whole milk, 
non-fat dairy products including cot- 
f tage cheese, buttermilk, chocolate 
milk and dry solids, eggs, fish, mar- 
garine, cereal products, dry beans and 
peas, and citrus fruits will make pos- 
sible a level of food consumption at 
least as high as the pre-war level, 
although different in composition. 

During 3944 civilians were eating 
meat at tho annual rate of 140 to 
145 pounds per capita, 15 to 20 
poun^ above the 1936-39 average. 
Total meat supplies in January, 
February and March will be smaller 
than either the first or fourth quarter 
of 1944 because stocks are low and 
meat production is expected to be 10 
to 12 percent less than in either of those 
quarters. Along with smaller total 
supplies, war requirements will be 
larger so civilian supplies of meat may 
not be much above the 1935-39 



average. Civilian pork supplies will 
continue at the rate of the last few 
months, which is below the very large 
quantities available during the past 2 
years. 

FARM LABOR 

D espite a total farm labor force 2 
percent below last year and about 
10 percent below the 1935-39 average, 
agricultural production in 1944 was 
an all-time record, with no serious loss 
in production attributable to labor 
shortages. 

This remarkable record by farm 
operators and other farm workers was 
achieved by working more hours per 
day and more days per week than ever 
before, more elBcient utilization of 
labor, and lengthening the harvest 
period for most crops. Also, more 
machinery was available in 1944 than 
the year before. 

Output per farm worker in 1944 was 
about 70 percent more than in the last 
war and substantially ‘above peace- 


index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14-100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 

paid, 

inteiest 

and 

taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1943 




January 

181 

156 

116 

Febnijury 

184 

168 

116 

March _ . _ 

192 

159 

121 

Apnl 

May 

197 

180 

123 

194 

162 

120 

June 

196 

163 

120 

July 

193 

164 

118 

August 

192 

164 

117 

September. 

193 

164 

118 

October 

194 

165 

118 

November 

194 

166 

117 

December 

196 

167 

117 

1944 




January 

196 

168 

117 

February 

195 

169 

116 

March--. 

196 

169 

116 

Apiil 

May _ _ 

106 

169 

116 

194 

169 

115 

June 

193 

170 

114 

July 

V>2 

170 

113 

August 

193 

170 

114 

September 

192 

170 

113 

October 

194 

170 

114 

November 

W6 

171 

115 

December 

200 

171 

117 


* Ratio of prices lecelved by farmers to price 
paid, tnteicst, and taxes. 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local form markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State 



5-year average 

Decem- 
ber 16, 
1943 

Novem- 
ber 15, 
1944 

Decem- 
ber 15, 
1944 

Parity 
price 
Decem- 
ber 15, 
1944 

August 

1909- 

July 

1914 

January 

1936-De- 

cember 

1939 

Wheat (bushel) 

-dollars.- 

0.884 


1.43 

1.43 

1.45 

1.61 

Com (bushel) 

do 

.642 

.091 

1.11 

1.06 

1.06 

1. 10 

Oats (bushel) 

do — 

.399 

.340 

.709 

.662 

.694 

.083 

Rice (bushel) 

— do 

.813 

.742 

U.88 

1.74 

1.76 

1.3U 

Cotton (pound) 

.. cents— 

12.4 


19.85 

20.78 

20.85 

21.20 

Potatoes (bushel) 

-.dollars.. 

.697 

.717 

1.35 

1.43 

1.60 

1.24 

Hay (ton) 

—.do.... 

11.87 

8.87 

16.20 

16.60 

16.50 


Soybeans (bushel) 

... do — 

*.96 

.954 

1.S1 

2.05 

2.05 

31.64 

Peanuts (pound).. 

cents-- 

4.8 

3.56 

7.10 

8.08 

8.15 

221 

Apples (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

.90 


2.04 

2.10 

2.33 

1.64 

Orwges. on tree, per box 

—do— 

n .81 

1. 11 

2 24 

2.07 

2.23 


Hogs (hundredweight) 

—do 

7.27 

8.38 

12.80 

13.50 

13.40 

1240 

Beef cattle (hundred woieht) 

— do — 

5.42 

6.66 

1 10 . eo 

11.60 

11.50 

9.27 

Veal calves (hundredweight) ... 

— do ... 

6.75 

7.80 

112.50 

12.90 

12 90 

ILSO 

Lambs (hundredweight) 

... do - 

6 . 8 $ 

7.79 

12. ID 

12.20 

1240 


Butterfat (pound) * 

... cents.. 

26.3 

29.1 

51.0 

60.7 

61.0 

‘49.3 

Milk, wholesale (100 pounds) 

—dollars.. 

1.60 

1.81 

13 39 

3.39 

73.39 


Chickens (iiound) 

cents.. 

1L4 

14.9 

24.4 

24.0 

24.1 

19.5 

Eggs (dozen) 

— do— 

21.5 

21.7 

44.9 

43.4 

44.5 

>44.2 

'i^ool (pound) 

.—do— 

18.3 

23.8 

140.1 

40 4 

40.4 

3L3 


» Revised. 

* Comparable base price, August 1909^uly 1914. 
‘Comparable price computed under sec. 3 (b) 
Price Control Act. 

‘ Comparable base price, August 1919^uly 1929. 


‘Does not Indude dairy production payments 
made directly to fanners by county AAA ofSces. 

‘ Adjusted for sea^nabty. 

’ FreUminary. 










time levels. For example, the 100,000 
foreign laborers who worked on farms 
last year were kept employed about 90 
percent of the time compared with 
migrant workers in peacetime who 
usually worked only about half the 
time. Also, a greater percentage of 
family workers was kept employed 
more of the time than in any recent 
year. 

FRUIT 

W ITH marketings of citrus fruit 
nearing the seasonal peak, pros- 
pects for the rest of the 1944r-45 season 
look good from both the producer and 
consumer standpoint. Florida citrus 
production has largely recovered from 
the hurricane damage last fall and ship- 
ments from Texas are making up for 
lowered shipments from Florida so 
that consumers are not expected to 
have difl&culty in obtaining citrus fruit. 

Although citrus prices are high and 
the demand is good, they are below 
ceiling levels. 

Total orange production this season 
is now expected to be about the same 
as last season’s record crop. Grape- 
fruit production will be down about 10 
percent from last season, but lemon 
output will be about a fifth larger. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 

A DECEMBER egg production of 
282 million dozen, 4 percent 
above a year earlier and a record for 
that month, brought the 1944 output 
to 4.8 billion dozen, an all-time record 
and 6 percent above the previous rec- 
ord in 1943. The 4 percent fewer 
layers on farms last December was 
more than offset by an 8 percent 
increase in rate of lay over a year 
earlier. 

The apparent record civilian con- 
sumption of shell and frozen eggs kept 
December wholesale prices of all grades 
at or near ceiling levels. Storage 
stocks have been further depleted 
because currently produced eggs are 
not enough to meet the strong demand. 

The 1945 egg pricensupport program 
is designed to assure producers a mini- 
mum of 24 cents for straight-run eggs 
and 27 cents for candled eggs. The 
method of reflecting these prices to 
individual producers is similar to that 
in effect in 1944. 

To further meet military needs War 
Pood Order 119, restricting the sale of 
live or processed poultry in the Del- 
Mar-Va and West Virginia areas, was 
recently extended to Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 


1945 Agricultural Goals 


ITH the largest military food 
requirements in history quite 
probable, with foreign relief food needs 
increasing and with civilian demand 
continuing at record high levels, agri- 
cultural production in 1945 will have 
to meet one of the greatest needs yet 
known for the food and fiber output 
of American farms. In short, agricul- 
tural production this year will have 
to nearly equal the all-time record of 
1944. 

For six successive years farmers 
have topped the previous year’s pro- 
duction records, with 1944 output a 
third more than the average for the 
five pre-war years of 1935-89. In 
making plans for 1945 some farmers 
muld like to ease up and drop back 


to pre-war levels. Crop systems are 
getting out of balance in some areas. 
The physical job of producing a third 
more with 10 percent fewer people on 
farms is a tremendous undertaking. 
Many farmers are under great strain. 
But the time for relaxing is not yet 
here. The year 1946 will not be the 
time for cutting down. 

The 1945 goals call for 364 million 
acres of cultivated crops and hay — 
300 million acres of crops and 64 mil- 
lion acres of hay. This is somewhat 
more than the 1944 acreage of 855 
million acres — 295 million in crops 
and 60 million in tame hay. 

Livestock goals call for a slight 
increase in number of pigs farrowed, 
in milk production and in cattle 




slaughter, but no increase in present 
hen numbers. 

Considerations in Developing Goals 

The first consideration in develop- 
ing 1945 goals was to determine as far 
as possible what the requirements 
would probably be. This involved an 
appraisal of the food needs of our 
armed forces and our allies, of our 
own civilian requirements, of commer- 
cial export demand, and of foreign 
relief needs. Any prospective drop 
later in the year in the 25 percent of 
our production now going to the armed 
forces and allies must be balanced 
against possible increased foreign relief 
needs, a continued strong civilian 
demand for food, a probable lower 
yield this year, and the advisability of 
beginning to build back some of the 
soil resources drawn on during these 
years of record output. The 1945 
goals, assuming average growing con- 
ditions, are planned to meet these 
requirements and so call for another 
year of full production. 

The second consideration was to 
arrive at as balanced a pattern of 
production as possible — ^to balance 
requirements with resources. Through 
discussions with State and local agri- 
cultural leaders it was determined 
what American farms can produce — 
what a feasible 1945 wartime capac- 
ity is. 

The third consideration was an 
appraisal of prospective labor, equip- 
ment, machinery, supplies, prices and 
similar essentials of the 1945 produc- 
tion program. 

Goals Chart the Course 

Establishing goals is a method of 
translating requirements for food and 
fiber into terms that can serve as 
guides to farmers in planning their 
individual production programs. The 
goals are not ends in themselves. 
They are only the beginning of the 
production program. They point the 
direction and distance the production 
program must travel in order to meet 
expected needs. 

Here, then, ^are brief comments on 


the goals for some of the more impor- 
tant commodities for use by farmers 
in charting their own production pro- 
grams. In some iu stances the 1945 
goals call for substantial increases over 

1944 output, in others the goals ask 
about the same as was produced last 
year, while in still others the goals call 
for less. 

Higher Goals 

Commodities which have goals ask- 
ing for increases over 1944 production 
follow. 

Flaxseed. — The flaxseed planted 
acreage goal is 1J4 times that planted 
in 1944 and 3M times the 1935-39 
average. Strong demand for linseed 
oil for direct war purposes will con- 
tinue and an equally strong demand is 
expected as soon as the progress of the 
war permits a resumption of industrial 
and residential construction. Pros- 
pects for large imports of flaxseed are 
not very promising at present. 

Sugar beets. — The 1945 goal is 
nearly IJ^ times the 1944 acreage and 
7 percent above the 1935-39 average. 
Increased production of sugar beets 
offers the quickest means of alleviating 
the sugar shortage. But the labor 
factor will continue to be important in 
meeting the 1945 goal. 

Tobacco. — The supply of practically 
all types of tobacco will continue rela- 
tively tight after the harvest of the 

1945 crop. During the war, domestic 
consumption and exports for most 
types of tobacco have exceeded pro- 
duction and stocks have been reduced. 
Conaequently the goal for tobacco has 
been increased. Greatest increases 
are for Maryland, fire-cured, and cigar 
binder and wrapper types. 

Legume hay seeds. — Most legume 
hay seeds are in short supply. Their 
production should be increased for the 
time when larger quantities of these 
seeds will be needed to return culti- 
vated land to hay and pasture. The 
goal is nearly 10 percent above the 
1944 acreage and 1 % times the 1935-39 
average. 
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WARTIME INCREASES IN UNITED STATES CROP ACREAGE 

1945 GOALS AND 1944 ACTUAL AS PERCENTAGE OF 1935-39 AVERAGE 
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Winter cover crop seeds. — These 
seeds also are needed for soil conserva- 
tion purposes. The goal is a third 
more than the 1944 acreage and nearly 
four times the 1935-39 average. 

Hay and forage. — An increase of 
approximately 5 percent over that of 
1944 is asked for tame hay acreage. 
This will provide more feed and at the 
same time permit a larger acreage to 
be planted in soil-protecting sod crops. 

Hogs. — A small increase in the 
number of spring pigs is recommended. 
Civilian supply of pork in 1945 will be 
short of demand. The improved feed 
situation warrants an increase in hog 
numbers. 

Milk.— The 1945 goal of 120 billion 
pounds of milk produced on farms is 
about 2 percent above 1944 output 
and 16 percent above the 1935-39 
average. Disappearance of milk and 
milk products in 1944 expected to be 
the equivalent of about 121 billion 
pounds of milk production. To meet 
requirements in 1944, current produc- 


tion was supplemented by the equiva- 
lent of nearly 3 billion pounds from 
stocks. Even with attainment of 
the 120-billion-pound goal in 1946 
there would be slightly less for total 
consumption in 1945 than was actu- 
ally consumed in 1944. 

Beef cattle. — The 1945 goal calls 
for a reduction of almost 3 million 
head in the number of cattle on farms 
during 1945 through increased slaugh- 
ter. A lower hog slaughter increases 
the need for more beef. Numbers of 
cattle also should be reduced since 
many areas are overstocked from a 
range and feed-stocks standpoint. 

Same Goals 

Commodities which should be main- 
tained at 1944 levels follow. 

Oil crops. — The demand for edible 
oils will continue very strong. Soy- 
bean and peanut acreages are main- 
tained at 1944 levels because these 
represent about the maximum feasible 
production. 


WARTIME INCREASES IN UNITED STATES LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 
1945 GOALS AND 1944 ACTUAL AS PERCENTAGE OF 1935-39 AVERAGE 
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Feed grains. — The use of reserve 
grain supplies has been largely re- 
sponsible for increasing the volume of 
livestock and livestock products mar- 
keted in 1943 and 1944. These 
reserves have now been used up and 
adjustments in livestock have taken 
place. Feed grain goals are maintained 
at the 1944 acreage to permit some 
stock-piling again. 

Wheat. — The wheat goal is 1 per- 
cent over the 1944 planted acreage 
but 8 percent less than the 1935-39 
average. 

Goals for cotton, broomcom, pota- 
toes, sweetpotatoes, and dry beans call 
for acreages the same as in 1944. 

Smaller Goals 

Commodities with goals below 1944 
levels follow. 

Dry peas. — ^To supplement the 
supply of dry beans, large acreages 
of dry peas have been needed in the 
past few years. The response of pea 
growers to these high goals has been 


splendid. Consumers, however, have 
reflected a preference for dry beans 
which has resulted in an accumulation 
of dry pea stocks. Therefore, the dry 
pea acreage goal for 1945 is about 40 
percent below the 1944 planted acre- 
age, although more than 60 percent 
above the 1937-41 average. 

Fresh vegetables. — A reduction of 
about 10 percent in the acreage of 
fresh vegetables from commercial 
truck crop areas is asked. Consider- 
able expansion of certain vegetables 
took place this past season, resulting 
in a waste of food and production 
resources. The goal acreage should 
bring about a production adequate to 
meet all needs, without waste. 

Poultry and eggs. — Maintenance of 
present laying flock numbers is recom- 
mended. This should result in a 1945 
total egg production slightly lower 
than in 1944. 

Phillip F. Aylesworth 

War Food Administration 
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The General Food Situation 


F ood production has risen steadily 
through the war period, reaching 
a level 36 percent above the pre-war 
(1936-39) level in 1944 and averaging 
24 percent higher for the 5 years 
1940-44. At the same time, military, 
lend-lease, and export requirements 
made increasing demands on our out- 
put. In 1944 the total volume of 
these requirements is now estimated to 
be equivalent to about 23 percent of 
the volume of food production for sale 
and for farm home consumption. 

Even with this huge claim against 
domestic food production, supplies 
remaining for cilvilians have been 
large enough to permit an increase in 
the average per capita consumption of 
food, in 1944 at least 7 percent above 
the pre-war average of 1936-39. The 
per capita consumption of most of the 
food groups was above the 1936-39 
average in 1944. Those below the 
1936-39 average include canned fruits, 
fats and oils (including butter), 
cheese, and sugar. 

Outlook for 1945 

Virtually all available food will be 
needed during 1946. As long as the 
war in Europe continues noncivilian 
demands wiU continue at present high 
levels, and though there will be down- 
ward adjustments following the end 
of the war in Europe, such adjust- 
ments probably will be largely offset 
by requirements for foreign rehabilita- 
tion and by civilian demand in this 
country, which, for many foods, 
continues to exceed supplies, even at 
ceiling prices. This is not to say that 
a number of agricultural commodities 
may not become problems this year. 

This general statement > is based 
upon certain assumptions; that the 
German phase of the war will end by 
the middle of 1946 and that the war 

1 The 19i5 outlook for speoifie food groups, dis- 
cossed in some detail in the original version of this 
report, is not included here because the subject is 
summarised elsewhere in this issue as well as in 
other recent issoei. 


with Japan will continue throughout 
the entire year. As to the domestic 
economy, it is assumed that, as a 
result of cutbacks following the end of 
the German war, national income in 
1946 vill average around 140 billion 
dollars compared vith a level of about 
167 billion in 1944, but that consumer 
expenditures for food will not drop 
proportionately. Rough allowances 
have been made for decreases in mili- 
tary and lend-lease takings and in- 
creases in food requirements for foreign 
rehabilitation. 

Transition Cross-Currents 

Despite large needs and strong de- 
mand for foods generally in 1945, 
difficult transition problems lie ahead. 
This will be true particularly of the 
period after the final military effort in 
the Far East. Although one cannot 
attach any definite dates to the transi- 
tion period, it is considered here as 
developing during 1946 and could pos- 
sibly begin as early as the latter part 
of 1946. 

The transition period generally is 
£dmost certain to be a mixture of 
economic cross-currents rather than a 
well-defined movement. Some parts 
of the economy will be expanding, 


Here are some provocative 
observatioiis on food consump- 
tion in the years ahead. The 
first article is by one of the 
leading authorities on food con- 
sumption in the Department 
of Agriculture. It is followed by 
a brief article by a food authority 
in the Federal agency dealing 
with food shipments to allied 
countries and discusses some of 
the points raised in the first 
article. Both articles are digests 
of talks given at the outlook 
conference held in Washington 
last November. * 
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others contracting. Some prices will 
be rising, particularly among the non- 
agricultural products, others falling. 
Surpluses and shortages will co-exist. 
The forces of both inflation and defla- 
tion will be present. 

On the whole this is to be a period 
of price recession for farm products. 
This recession will occur even if we 
get through the transition period 
without serious unemployment and if 
foreign demands are above pre-war 
levels, as the current level of prices 
received by farmers is higher than 
would be expected even under un- 
precedented levels of peacetime pros- 
perity. This recession is not likely 
to be uniform among the various com- 
modity groups. Some foods, par- 
ticularly the fats, will still be short in 
the international markets, whereas 
others, such as wheat, will quickly 
become relatively abundant. Price 
dispersions among the commodity 
groups are likely to be much more 
marked than is usually the case when 
prices are falling. 

Prices One-Fiftli Lower 

The degree of the price decline will, 
of course, depend on whether the 
transition is effected smoothly at high 
levels or whether it involves a con- 
siderable slump. If we can get 
through this period with a national 
income of around 125 billion dollars 
and agricultural exports of around a 
billion to a billion and a half dollars, 
prices might not break much more 
than about 20 percent below current 
levels even with a food production 
about 25 percent above pre-war. 

A situation such as this would be 
accompanied by a reduction in farm 
income, but would not be critical. 
Prices and income would still be high 
relative to the pre-war period, and 
there would be little difficulty in 
disposing of the food production. If 
we should drop much below this lev^, 
however, the combination of low 
consumer demand in this country, and 
support prices higher than the normal 
market lev^, would lead us rapidly 


into a surplus situation with very low 
prices for many farm products. 

The food situation following the end 
of the German phase of the war will be 
complicated by the existence of Gov- 
ernment-held food stocks. These 
stocks will include those held by the 
War Food Administration in this 
country, those in the hands of our 
military forces, food reserves estab- 
lished in the British Isles, and miscel- 
laneous Government stock piles in 
various parts of the world. 

Disposal of these stocks of food will 
be a difficult administrative problem. 
This will be particularly true for items 
packed or processed to meet particular 
war needs, and if food prices should 
d<^oline to very low levels, disposal 
problems will be accentuated. But 
the importance of the stocks problem 
can be over-emphasized. For one 
thing, the stocks may be materially 
reduced in the course of the next year. 
War Food Administration stocks, 
which have been running between IJi 
and 2 million tons, will have to be con- 
siderably reduced if the anticipated 
requirements for 1945 are to be met. 

British Stocks Problem Secondary 

The British stocks are several times 
those usually carried in peace-time, 
but, with the end of the German war, 
an easing of food rationing in Great 
Britain probably can be expected. 
This might result in reduction of these 
stocks, particularly if shipping remains 
tight during the period of the Pacific 
War. But even if these stocks are as 
large a year from now as they are to- 
day, the stocks situation w’ill bo a 
secondary rather than a primary 
problem. 

The primary problems are the 
maintenance of a high level of economic 
activity in the country and effective 
arrangements for the meeting of food 
needs in liberated areas. Given these, 
the problem of Government stocks will 
mainly disappear. Failing these, we 
win have a serious surplus problem, 
Government stocks or not. 

The food situation in Europe 
obviously has an important bearing on 
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post-war demands for agricultiiral 
products from the United States and 
deserves a much fuller discussion 
than can be given here. In general, it 
appears that the total production 
of food in Continental Europe has 
been maintained close to the pre-war 
level in terms of calories. But the 
per capita consumption in Europe 
is evidently considerably below pre- 
war levels, in terms of both quantity 
and quality. The supplies of food 
furnished by pre-war imports are no 
longer available, population has in- 
creased, and there has been a shift 
from livestock products to products 
of vegetable origin, and from feed to 
food uses. 

Russian Supplies Tight 

The food sitiiation in Russia appears 
to be even tighter than in most of the 
other European countries. Very large 
imports of food would be required to 
restore the normal pattern of con- 
sumption and to offset nutritional 
deficiencies. But the demand im- 
plicit in these needs will be consider- 
ably tempered by other considerations, 
including the need of foreign countries 
for alternative commodities, such as 
clothing and capital equipment, and 
the general problem of financial ar- 
rangements involving the ability and 
willingness of importing countries to 
purchase food products from abroad 
and the terms on which the exporting 
nations will be willing to provide food. 
The supply of shipping will also be a 
major consideration as long as the 
Pacific war continues. 

Although earlier popular ideas need 
to be revised about the volume of 
post-war food exports to Europe, such 
exports should be a real factor in 
maintaining the world demand for 
agricultural products materially above 
pre-war levels for at least a year after 
the end of the German phase of the 
war. The demand for fats will be 
particularly marked and will be re- 
flected in the United States market. 
The demands for grain will also be 
large but countries other than the 
United States are likely to be the 


largest beneficiaries of such demand. 
Continental Europe will also badly 
need other food items such as 
proteins after the war. However, the 
extent that such demand will be di- 
rected to the United States wiU depend 
on some of the factors previously 
mentioned. 

U. S. Post-War Food Output 

Whatever may be the exact course 
of food production, consumption, and 
prices during the war and immediate 
transition period, the basic long-range 
problem is the extent of our ability or 
inability to utilize in the post-war period 
a volume of food production some 25 
percent above the pre-war level. 
This fundamental problem will be with 
us whether the next year or so is a 
boom, a slump, or something in be- 
tween. However, if we can obtain 
approximately full employment in 
this country in the post-war period, 
a food production near wartime levels 
will be necessary. The figures that 
follow are rather rough approxima- 
tions, It is hoped that within a very 
short time workers in the field of food 
consumption will be able to provide 
more accurate answers. By 1946, for 
example, population will be about 9 
percent higher than in 1935-39, which 
would require a food production that 
much higher even if our food produc- 
tion per capita were no better than in 
the pre-war period. By 1950, this in- 
crease will be about 11 percent 

The consumption of food is rela- 
tively stable compared to many other 
commodities, but it does have an in- 
come elasticity significant for agricul- 
tural production. This has been 
clearly demonstrated during the war 
when, despite food shortages that re- 
quired rationing, per capita consump- 
tion of food has averaged around 7 
percent above the pre-war level. Un- 
der conditions approximating full 
employment, such evidence as we have 
been able to assemble indicates that 
the per capita consumption of food 
might be as much as 15 percent above 
the pre-war level. 
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If we have full employment in the 
year 1946, for example, this increase 
in per capita consumption, together 
with the increase in population, would 
require a total food production just 
about 26 percent above the pre-war 
level, and this does not take account 
of a possible additional 8 to 5 percent 
for exports. In 1960, the food pro- 
duction requirement under full em- 
ployment would be about 30 percent 
above the 1936-39 level. However, 
any increase in average per capita 
consumption would not be uniform for 
all commodities. The effect of income 
would be most pronounced on such 
items as meats, dairy products, fats 
and oils, and the fresh and canned 
fruits and vegetables. On the other 
hand, the consumption of grain prod- 
ucts, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes 
probably would be lower than the pre- 
war average consumption. Even with 
an increase in food consumption, im- 
portant shifts in agricultural produc- 
tion would be necessary. 

Such calculations do not indicate 
that a diet of this level would, on the 
average, be much more than is gen- 
erally considered adequate, and the 
possibility of a high level of consump- 
tion is invested by the fact that under 
conditions of full employment, a large 
proportion of the labor force would be 
engaged in active work. This esti- 
mate does not involve additional food 
that might be distributed to nutri- 
tionally deficient groups, nor does it 
take into account an export level of 
food greatly above that of 1935-39. 

Fall Employment Necessary 

Essentially, this type of analysis 
points to the absolute necessity of high 
levels of employment in the United 
States after the war if the problems of 
agriculture are going to be even ap- 
proximately met. Failing such a high 
level, we shall have chronic agricul- 
tural surpluses and such programs as 
may be devised can be little more 
thsA palliatives. It is possible, per- 
haps, that even with something ap- 
proximating full employment, there 
would still be surplus problems, if the 


advance in agricultural technology 
continues. But our ability to cope 
with them will be greatly increased if 
we can have a high level of domestic 
demand to start with. 

J. P. Gavin 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

DISCUSSION 

A S MR, GAVIN says, the impor- 
tance of the problem of stocks 
can be overemphasized, this problem 
is secondary, and the primary prob- 
lems in the longer run are maintenance 
of a high level of economic activity and 
effective arrangements for meeting the 
food needs of liberated areas. 

Here are some questions about Mr. 
Gavin’s views. For example, he as- 
sumes that national income in 1945 
will be perhaps about $20 billion less 
than in 1944, but that consumer 
expenditures for food will not drop 
proportionally. What will people do 
with family budgets when they are able 
to spend more freely for other things 
than food, as they may perhaps be able 
to do in the latter part of 1945 — for 
furniture, housing, automobiles, gas- 
oline, heavy kitchen equipment, and 
so on? Will they begin to shift 
emphasis away from food to other 
things? I don’t know, but the ques- 
tion needs to be asked. 

Mr. Cavin feels that civilian per 
capita meat consumption may average 
5 to 10 pounds lower than in 1944. 
So it may. But it may conceivably 
fall a good deal lower than that. 
Where it falls depends heavily upon 
what is done in the allocation process 
and towards meeting international 
obligations by restrictive consumer 
rationing or larger set-asides. Foreign 
countries want more of our meat than 
they are getting. If they are per- 
mitted to have it, or a substantial 
fraction of what they want and need, 
our own per capita consumption must 
faU by more than 5 to 10 pounds. If 
they are not permitted to have it, 
some embarrassing moments in inter- 
national relations may arise* 
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What happens to several groups of 
commodities, depends heavily upon 
legislative and administrative action 
in the United States. The extent of 
demand for food for export is going to 
depend in large degree upon the funds 
Congress appropriates for Lend-Lease, 
for UNRRA, or for surplus disposal. 
This vast question remains to be 
threshed out; the answer isn’t known 
now. Given the financing, the vol- 
ume of exports will tend to maintain 
prices, but with meager financing the 
picture would look different. At the 
same time, allocations to foreign 
countries depend for their volume 
partly upon the finance made avail- 
able to lift the stuff, and upon the 
liftings will partly depend the levels 
of per capita consumption among 
civilians. It remains to be seen how 
far allocation policy by itself wiU 
squeeze domestic consumers for the 
benefit of foreigners. How the inter- 
related matters of export financing, 
allocation, and domestic rationing wiU 
work out in coming months is difficult 
to foresee. 

Finally, Mr. Cavin advances the 
view that, with full employment, per 
capita consumption of food would be 
not less than 15 percent above the 
pre-war lev^ If he means the physi- 
cal ingestion of food measured in 
calories, I doubt it. Large popula- 


tions, once they have attained a high 
average plane of living as our popula- 
tion has, move from depression to 
boom without a clearly measurable 
change in per capita caloric ingestion. 
But if supplies for consumption in- 
clude aU kinds of waste, he may be 
right, though even an advance to 15 
percent above pre-war is a high ex- 
pectation, because waste was pretty 
large in pre-war years. Again, if he 
refers to poundage of food per capita 
rather than calories, there may be no 
reason to challenge his conclusion, be- 
cause that increase could be had by a 
development which substituted, for 
example, more vegetables and fruit 
and milk of low caloric content per 
pound for cereals or fats or sugar of 
high caloric content per pound — ^the 
total weight of foods per capita might 
increase while the calorie supply per 
capita did not. 

The whole subject of food-consump- 
tion behavior of large masses of people 
under varying conditions of employ- 
ment and income is far from fully ex- 
plored as yet. Mr. Cavin has con- 
tributed some useful thoughts on the 
subject; I hope he and others wfll 
press the inquiry further. 

M. K Bbnnbtt, Chief 
Food Allocations Division 
Foreign Economic Administration 


The Corn Belt 


F armers in the Com Belt ^ 
have established remarkable 
records in the production of crops 
and livestock during the war, with 
1945 total agricultural production 
expected to again approach the record 
levels of 1942, 1943, and 1944. But 
because there is increasing evidence 
that peak production has been at- 
tained during the past three years, no 
substantial increases over these high 
levels can be looked for in 1945. 

* Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, MissoorL 


The following reports on the 
Corn Belt, Lake States, Great 
Plains, and Western States 
complete the regional produc- 
tion round-up begun In the 
December Issue of the Agri^ 
cultural Situation* These 
field reports summarize some of 
the important production adjust- 
ment problems of 1944 and 
those in prospect for 1945. 
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This is not surprising since Corn 
Belt farmers have worked both their 
farms and themselves to the limit 
for the past three years in order to 
make the greatest possible contri- 
bution to the national supply of foods. 

Crop Acreage Changes 

Looking ahead to 1946, about the 
same total acreage of cropland will 
be used for crops, including rotation 
pasture, in all of the five Corn Belt 
States, except in Missouri where 
further substantial expansion in the 
acreage in crops is possible. How- 
ever, in all of these States, very 
significant adjustments among tne 
major groups of crops can be expected. 

The acreage of intertilled crops 
probably should not go higher, and 
a downward turn may occur in 1945. 
Rather substantial increases in the 
acreages of small grains in Iowa, 
Missouri, and Illinois may more than 
offset a decline anticipated in Indiana 
and Ohio where 1944 acreages of 
these crops exceeded those of 1943. 
Further decline in the sod crop acreage 
may be expected in Iowa and Indiana 
but the remainder of the Com Belt, 
DO doubt, will show a maintenance or 
an expansion in the acreage of sod 
crops. An upward trend in the 
acreage of rotation pasture may be 
expected throughout the Com Belt. 
Tame hay acreage may continue to 
decline another year for lack of new 
scedings. 

These broad cropping adjustments 
in 1945 are in keeping with the long- 
time shifts farmers are planning. It 
is generally agreed that during the 
reconversion period the Corn Belt 
farmer should substantially reduce the 
proportion of his cropland planted to 
intertilled crops (including soybeans) 
from the high wartime levels. Simul- 
taneously, he should be expanding the 
acreage in sod crops and to a lesser 
extent close-growing crops. 

Feed Supplies 

Feed supplies in the Com Belt will 
continue at near record levels. Al- 
though farmers entered the 1944-45 


feed year with the lowest carry-over 
stocks of feed grains in recent years, the 
feed situation is much better than a 
year ago and 1944 produced record or 
near record feed crops. 

Farmers have sharply reduced hog 
and poultry numbers. Horse numbers 
continue to decline. There are fewer 
cattle and sheep on farms. Milk cow 
numbers are up only slightly. The 
total number of grain-consuming ani- 
mal units on faims during the current 
feed year will be 10 to 15 percent under 
1943^4. Thus, the feed grain supply 
per grain-consuming animal unit dur- 
ing the 1944-45 feed year will greatly 
exceed that of the past season. 

Corn versus Soybeans 

It is not likely that the 1945 acreage 
of corn will be expanded beyond 1944, 
especially in the eastern Cora Belt. 
A high degree of competition for the 
use of land, labor, and equipment has 
developed between corn and soybeans. 
In some parts of the Corn Belt an in- 
crease in the acreage of either of these 
crops can be attained primarily at the 
expense of the other. National re- 
quirements for soybeans remain high 
for 1945. Although in many sections 
soybeans have little or no advantage 
over com or may even be at a disad- 
vantage, Com Belt farmers will con- 
tinue to meet their goals from year to 
year. The easing feed situation will 
help in meeting the 1945 goal for soy- 
beans. As wartime requirements for 
soybeans decline, considerable acreage 
will be shifted back to corn, oats, or 
sod crops. But the acreage of soy- 
beans no doubt will remain at levels 
substantially above pre-war acreages. 

The 1945 acreage planted to oats 
may continue slightly below the 1937- 
41 average, but with a return to con- 
servation farming some expansion will 
occur. In many sections of the Com 
Belt, oats compete successfully with 
other feed grains. They are essential 
to the rotation as a combination feed 
and nurse crop on almost every farm. 

^larked increases in the acreages of 
the minor feed grains — ^barley and 
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rye — should materialize in hections 
where these crops produce more feed or 
greater net returns per acre than other 
crops. In recent years the acreages of 
barley and rye have been considerably 
below their 1937-41 averages. 

Wheat is grown as a feed crop in 
many sections of the Com Belt. The 
very rapid expansion, from relatively 
low levels, should continue in those 
areas in which wheat produces more 
feed or food per acre than alternative 
crops. 

Generally, the Com Belt has ample 
supplies of the roughages and pasture 
However, in 1944 tame hay produc- 
tion was somewhat lower in the east- 
ern Corn Belt and as a result local 
shortages may become evident. But 
the Corn Belt has immense quantities 
of unutilized corn stalks and other 
low-quality roughages. Possibilities 
for increasing the acreage yield, and 
quality of the various hay crops and 
the carrying capacity of the pastures 
are great in the long run. 

Byproduct feeds probably wil) be 
available in about the same quanti- 
ties in 1944-45 as in the past season. 
However, supplies relative to livestock 
numbers will be larger. 

Meat Animals 

Production of hogs was cut drasti- 
cally in 1944 from the extremely high 
levels of 1943 and 1942 largely in 
anticipation of acute feed shortages. 
But with a better-than-expeoted corn 
crop in 1944, some recovery in spring 
and fall hog production may likely 
occur in 1945 in the western Corn 
Belt, The eastern Corn Belt, where 
feed supplies will not be quite so 
ample due to midseason drought and 
w’^here other stock, particularly milk 
cows, compete more successfully for 
the feed grains, may cut hog produc- 
tion slightly under 1944. In order to 
provide sufficient pork products, the 
Com Belt should increase the 1945 
spring pig crop somewhat above that 
of 1944. 

The number of beef cattle and calves 
on farms probably will decline for a 
few years from the high point reached 


January 1, 1944. This downw’ard 
movement in numbers will result from 
an increase in slaughterings. Demand 
for beef probably will taper off if pay- 
rolls are reduced during and following 
reconversion. 

Sheep and lamb numbers began to 
decline in 1943, particularly in the 
eastern Corn Belt, as a result of in- 
creased slaughtering of mature stock 
due to feed and labor scarcities. 
Further declines are likely since other 
livestock enterprises are now more 
attractive to Corn Belt farmers. 

Dairy Products 

Milk and manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts will continue in a strong position 
in the market as long as purchasing 
powder remains near wartime levels 
The Corn Belt possesses greatest po- 
tential capacity for increasing milk 
production of any of the producing 
areas. Here, both grain and rough - 
ages are available or can be made 
available in large quantities. With 
prospects for somewhat reduced pro- 
duction of hogs from war levels, large 
quantities of grain could be diverted 
to dairy cows. Hay yields as well as 
acreages could be expanded greatly. 
The acreage of rotation pasture will 
be greater after reconversion and the 
carrying capacity of all pastures could 
be raised greatly by proper treat- 
ments. 

Poultry and Eggs 

The number of chickens and com- 
mercial broilers produced in the Com 
Belt States fell sharply during 1944 
from the record 1943 production. 
With a strong demand for chickens, 
prices are likely to continue at about 
1944 levels. Easier feed supplies 
may encourage some recovery in pro- 
duction from the 1944 curtailment. 
No doubt the strong demand for 
chicken meat will justify the raising 
of a greater number of chickens for 
some years to come than in the pre- 
war period. 

Record hen and pullet numbers and 
record production per bird raised egg 
production to impracedented levels 
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in 1944. Military and lend-lease re- 
quirements for dried eggs though high 
are lower in 1945 than in 1944. Some 
reduction in production seems desir- 
able. However, the gains that have 
been made in production of eggs per 
bird should be retained and the num- 
ber of hens reduced to provide a better 
adjustment between total production 
and prospective requirements. 

Food Crops 

In many sections of the Com Belt, 
soU, climatic, and market conditions 
are suited to an increase in the pro- 
duction of potatoes and truck crops 
for processing or for fresh market. 
But the limited wartime expansion 
that has taken place in these crops 
has been checked by the lack of labor, 
equipment, and materials, and by the 
greater attractiveness of alternative 
crops. With the return of peace, a 
gradual expansion in these crops can 
be expected near urbanized areas and 
in other favored sections. No doubt 
a greater increase in the acreage of 
these crops will come in the eastern 
than in the western Com Belt States. 

Frank T. Hadt 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


The Lake States 

T otal agricultural production in 
the Lake States — Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan — for 1944 will 
compare favorably with the record 
crops of the other war years. This is 
especially remarkable in view of the 
wet, late spring, shortage of labor, and 
many other obstacles. The continued 
high level of production called for in 
1945 will be easier of accomplishment 
because of successful efforts this past 
year. At this time a year ago the fear 
of an impending shortage in livestock 
feed dominated the farm situation in 
this region. Last year labor, machin- 
ery, and fertilizer shortages loomed 
large as limiting factors in the coming 
year's production. While these re- 


main as important problems in 1945, 
nevertheless it appears that they will 
be less important obstacles than they 
were in 1944. 

The most notable feature and the 
greatest challenge to Lake States 
farmers is the extraordinary demand 
for all dairy products. Civilian con- 
sumption in 1944 was approximately 
101.5 billion pounds as compared with 
slightly less than 104 billion 1935-39 
average. About 19.7 billion pounds 
are going into noncivilian uses. It is 
estimated that if there had been no 
restrictions on civilian consumption 
during 1944, the total production of 
milk could have been absorbed by 
civilians at prevailing prices. The 
supply of dairy products for the entire 
United States will not be sufficient in 
1945 to meet noncivilian and civilian 
demands without continuing a pro- 
gram of consumer restrictions. The 
challenge to Lake States farmers is to 
come as near as possible to meeting 
the Nation’s needs for more and more 
milk. 

Dairy Products 

A considerable increase in milk 
production in the Lake States is not 
expected in 1945. Milk cow numbers 
have increased every year since 1934 
and there were 764,000 more in 1944 
than there were at that time, an in- 
crease of about 24 percent. Although 
milk production per cow has continued 
close to pre-war levels in these three 
States during the last two years, this 
increase in milk cow numbers has failed 
to offset the decrease from the record 
output of 1942. Among the reasons 
for this drop in milk production per 
cow are the following: (1) Failure to 
cull closely because of the strong de- 
mand for milk cows and milk, (2) 
crowded dairy bams, (3) lack of suf- 
ficient high-quality pasture, (4) lack 
of expeiienced labor, (5) occasional 
shortages of particular types of feeds. 
All of these difficulties can be over- 
come in the future, but it is unlikely 
that much progress will be made dur- 
ing 1945. There is ample feed grain 
available to meet expected needs but 
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lack of labor and good pastures will 
continue to limit expansion of the pro- 
duction of dairy products. 

Pasture Renoyation 

The carrying capacity of pastures in 
the Lake States can be increased ma- 
terially if full advantage is taken of 
possibilities for improving the quantity 
and quality of pasture grasses. Such 
a program includes (1) planting crops 
that provide pasture for the entire 
season, (2) reseeding pastures to pro- 
vide a full stand, (3) introduction of 
legumes into the pasture program, (4) 
greater use of lime, potash, and phos- 
phates, (5) prevention of overgrazing. 
Undoubtedly more use of these prac- 
tices is justified by present price re- 
lationships. 

Poultry and Eggs 

The Lake States, together with the 
adjacent Com Belt States, provide 
most of the eggs for shipment abroad. 

It is here that most of the egg breaking 
and egg drying plants are located. 
With a curtailed demand in 1945 for 
eggs for export, some disturbances in 
the local market situation may be 
expected in the vicinity of these plants. 
The decline in number of hens and 
pullets on farms in 1945 compared 
with 1944 may reduce production 
sufficiently to prevent any recurrence 
of the market glut that developed in 
1944. While egg production in 1945 is 
likely to be under that of 1944, the 
production of poultry meat may be 
w^ maintained. This is desirable in 
view of the high requirements for meat 
in 1945. Increased feed supplies on 
farms from the 1944 crop and decreased 
livestock inventories (particularly 
hogs), together with indications of 
relatively satisfactory prices for broil- 
ers, may result in the raising of more 
broilers and turkeys in 1945 than in 
1944. 

Hogs 

Minnesota ranks higher than other 
Lake States as a source of national 
meat production. Indications are that ^ 
sufficient feed will be available for a 
small increase in hog production in 


1945 in Minnesota. Relative prices 
for hogs and com continue favorable 
to feeding hogs rather than marketing 
com. 

Feed grain production in 1944 was 
somewhat above the previous year 
although quality in some areas has 
been adversely affected by bad weather. 
Biggest increase was in oats where pro- 
duction is about one-fourth greater 
than in 1943. Com production is 
likewise well above a year ago. Pro- 
duction of barley and rye is down but 
the total tonnage of all four grains is 
about 10 percent more than last year. 
These changes in feed grain production 
reflect shifts which have been made in 
the acreages of the different crops — 
more acres of oats and com and fewer 
acres of barley and rye. These shifts 
are likely to remain or even increase 
somewhat in 1945. Over a longer 
period, however, a shift toward less 
small grain and more legumes would 
aid in soil conservation and add 
materially to the feed supply. 

Hay Acreage 

Acreage of all tame hay in 1944 was a 
trifle below that of 1943 although still 
about 1 percent above the 1937-41 
average. However, alfalfa hay acre- 
age has dropped steadily and is now 15 
percent below the 1937-41 average. 
Total tame hay production in 1944 
was about five percent less than in 
1943. This reduction of roughage, 
particularly good roughage, has already 
caused feed roughage shortages in 
some areas. Purchase of good alfalfa 
hay at ceiling prices (beginning at 
about $20 per ton) is difficult in many 
parts of the region. 

The hay acreage in 1945 is likely to 
be about the same or slightly higher 
than in 1944 because of the con^etition 
of other crops. However, the best 
long-time interests of the region will 
be served by a program which would 
materially increase the quantity and 
quality of the better dry roughages. 
More lime aud fertilizers can be tised 
to excellent advantage on hay crops. 

Wheat acreage planted in the Lake 
States in 1944 was a little less than 2.3 
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million acres. While this was 24 
percent more than in 1943, it was only 
83 percent of the 1937-41 average. 
There may be some increase in acreage 
in these areas in 1945 unless part of it 
can be diverted to flax. 

The Lake States region is a heavy 
producer of Irish potatoes. Acreage 
in the 1937-41 period averaged 656,000 
acres. This was exceeded in 1943 but 
fell to 532»000 in 1944. In addition 
to the acrcase decline in 1944, the 
yield was also below 1943. The net 
result was a production only 73 per- 
cent as large as in 1943. Potato 
acreage in 1945 should return to the 
1937-41 levels. 

Dry edible beans are grown largely 
in Michigan. This State has the 
largest acreage of any State in the 
Nation. The planted acreage of dry 
beans in the region has risen from an 
average of 677,000 acres in 1937-41 
to 710,000 acres in 1944. Because the 
Government takes about two-fifths 
of the total and this requirement is 
both continuing and urgent, the 1946 
acreage should continue at least at the 
1944 level. Considerable curtailment 
may be necessary, however, when war 
demands cease. 

Frank T. Hadt 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

The Great Plains 

A gricultural production in 

the Great Plains States ^ is now at 
a high level. The 1944 acreage of 
land used for crops increased by 6.4 
million acres from 1935-39, but con- 
trary to what occurred during and 
after World War I, this has been 
accomplished largely by a reduction 
in summer fallow and idle cropland 
rather than plowing up of grassland. 
These adjustments represent a return 
of cropping on high-risk land, but they 
do not involve further inroads on 
native sod. 

1 North Dakota. South Dakota, Kansas. Ne- 
braska. Colorado, Wyoming. Montana 


Adjustments in 1945 should be 
relatively minor. However, some 
changes will be necessary in response 
to changes in national needs and 
changes in local conditions. Further- 
more, the pressure of prices and patriot- 
ism has encouraged overexpansion of 
some enterprises and farmers should 
now seek to achieve better balance 
in their production programs. 

Wheat 

Prospective supplies of wheat from 
the 1946 crop now scorn ample to 
meet anticipated world-wide needs 
as well as national requirements. No 
material expansion in plantings seems 
necessary. The 1946 goal for the 
Plains States is about the same as 
1944 plantings. Looking beyond 1945, 
some problems appear on the wheat 
farmers* horizon. Unless proper ad- 
justments are made, the world may 
again have too much food wheat, with 
attendant low prices. The effect of 
this upon wheat producers in the 
Plains has been repeatedly demon- 
strated. Continued efforts by wheat 
producers to lower costs through more 
efficient production in the post-war 
period will serve as one method of 
insurance against possible future de- 
velopments. Combining wheat pro- 
duction with livestock and with 
some other enterprises has possibilities 
in some areas. 

Dry Beans and Oil Crops 

Under the extreme pressure of war 
the acreages of fiax, dry edible beans, 
and soybeans were materially ex- 
panded in the Plains States in 1943. 
The increase was particularly extreme 
in the case of fiax. Weather condi- 
tions in the spring-planting season 
were largely responsible for increases 
in the Dcdcotas and in Montana. 
However, returns from flax in 1943 
proved disappointing in many in- 
stances because of the effect of weeds 
and disease. Yields of dry edible 
beans were very low in dry land areas 
^ where they were planted for the first 
time, and soybeans did not produce 
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well, particularly in South Dakota 
and Nebraska. As a consequence the 
acreage planted to these crops in 1944 
was reduced materially. The reduc- 
tion appeared too great in view of the 
wartime demand for these crops. 

A moderate increase over 1944 for 
these three crops seems justifiable 
for 1945. After 1945 the acreage of 
these crops in the Plains should be 
reduced materially. Discontinuance 
of wartime price supports likely will 
reduce these crops to their approximate 
pre-war proportions in the Plains. 
But there is some possibility that the 
acreage of fiax and soybeans in Kansas 
may not recede to pre-war levels. 

Hay and Rye 

The acreage of tame hay in the Plains 
has recently been increasing, a recov- 
ery from the effects of the severe 
drought of the 1930’s. State produc- 
tion adjustment committees think the 
increase should continue in 1945 above 
the 1944 acreage. Further expansion 
of hay acreage in the post-war period 
will be helpful to the region from the 
standpoint of conservation as well as 
providing the basis for more stable 
livestock enterprises. 

The 1945 goal of about IJ^ million 
acres for rye in the Plains States 
seems justifiable in view of the fact 
that the average acreage in 1937-41 
was over 2 million. The 1944 acreage 
was extremely low and so the increase 
suggested for 1945 represents a mod- 
erate recovery. 

Feed Grains 

Prospective ample supplies of feed 
grains in relation to requirements in 
19 44 - 4 5 seem to justify a decrease in 
the aggregate acreage of com, oats, 
and barley in 1945. The 1944 acreage 
in these crops of 38.1 million acres 
in the Plains States was nearly one- 
fourth larger than the 1937-41 aver- 
age. The reduction of one-half mil- 
lion acres in 1945 suggested by the 
state production adjustment commit- 
tees seems quite conservative. To- 
gether with tide suggested decrease of 


one-half million acres in wheat it pro- 
vides sufficient acreage to permit the 
increases suggested in flax, rye, dry 
edible beans, soybeans, and sugar 
beets. If wheat is increased in 1945, 
larger reductions will be necessary in 
some other crops. The most logical 
source w'ould be the acreage of oats 
and barley. A reduction of 5 percent 
in the 1944 acreage of oats and barley 
would provide the required acreage. 

After 1945, producers may find it 
desirable to shift back to oats and 
barley and make some reductions in 
acreage of wheat. The likely post- 
war reductions in acreage of soybeans, 
dry edible beans, and flax may release 
additional acreage which may further 
increase the acreage of the feed grain 
crops. 

Livestock 

Three consecutive years of ample 
moisture and high prices have encour- 
aged material increases in all classes of 
productive livestock in the Plains 
States, compared with the average for 
the period 1937-41. Retention of 
present livestock numbers is unques- 
tionably profitable, while roughages 
and grass continue ample and livestock 
prices are sustained at high levels. 

The principal problem of the future 
is that of achieving an orderly reduc- 
tion in the event of a widspread 
drought or a drastic reduction in prices. 
In view of this, moderate reductions 
in aU classes of livestock, except sows 
and dairy cows, have been suggested 
for 1945. Some decline has already 
begun. The number of sows far- 
rowed in 1944 was sharply reduced 
below 1943, sheep numbers were re- 
duced moderately, and the number of 
chickens raised was decreased nearly 
20 percent. In spite of these declines, 
however, the livestock population of 
the Plains remains high in relation to 
the normal production of roughages 
and the normal carrying capacity of 
pastures on farms and ranches. 

Dairy cow numbers should be sus- 
tained in 1945 in response to national 
needs for continued high milk output. 
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The total number of beef cows in 
the Plains States, at 3.9 million on 
January 1, 1944, was 45 percent above 
the average for the period 1937-41. 
A moderate reduction from these high 
numbers is suggested for 1945. After 
1945 further reductions may be 
required. 

The number of sows was reduced 
too drastically in 1944, and an increase 
is suggested in 1945. This increase 
would adjust hog production in the 
Plains States in line with the pre- 
drought average. 

Sheep and Lambs 

The number of sheep and lambs in 
the Plains States on January 1, 1944 
was 15.4 million, or 9 percent above 
the average for the period 1937-41, 
but 9 percent below the number on 
January 1, 1943. A further reduction 
is suggested for 1945 which is in line 
with national trends. In many of the 
Plains States it represents a reduction 
from abnormally high numbers. Scar- 
city and high cost of the skilled labor 
required in sheep production is also a 
discouraging influence. After 1945 the 
relative advantage of sheep production 
may improve, especially in the range 
areas. 

Poultry and Eggs 

The number of hens and pullets in 
the Plains States on January 1, 1944, 
was 63.6 million, or 57 percent higher 
than the average for the 5-year period 
1937-41. This striking increase occur- 
red so quickly that it seems reasonable 
to assume that development in poultry 
housing and eqmpment has not kept 
pace with it. A moderate reduction 
has been suggested for 1945 in line 
with national trends. Improvement 
in poultry housing and managerial 
techniques made during the war period 
may have a lasting effect upon poultry 
production in the Plains. If this 
proves to be the case the number of 
hens and pullets may not be reduced 
to pre-war levels. 

T. S. Thobfinnson 
Bureau of AgricuUural Economica 


The Western States 

W ARTIME demands for direct 
food crops have caused marked 
increases in the Western States i in 
acreages of dry field peas, dry edible 
beans, potatoes, vegetables, cover crop 
seed and vegetable seed, while de- 
creases have occurred in cotton, sugar 
beets, and some other crops. Profit- 
able returns for several years with 
more than normal rainfall and better 
than average growing conditions have 
encouraged more intensive use of dry 
land in some localities, and caused 
wheat and barley plantings on con- 
siderable acreage normally idle. These 
same circumstances have resulted in 
pasture and range use beyond normal 
carrying capacity. 

Operating Problems 

The diflScult problems of labor, ma- 
chinery, and other shortages that have 
plagued farmers during the war years 
may be eased a little in some areas in 
1945, but farmers in the Western 
States will face difficulties longer than 
farmers in other regions, particularly 
as greater emphasis is given to the war 
in the Pacific. Farm labor will con- 
tinue to be in short supply in 1945, 
particularly in some areas, and west- 
ern agriculture depends heavily upon 
hired labor. Crawler tractors likely 
will continue scarce next year. This 
shortage will be felt most in California 
and in the wheat areas of the Pacific 
Northwest where a major part of farm 
power is furnished by crawler type 
tractors. Transportation problems 
may develop in 1945. .Transportation 
is exceedingly important to the west- 
ern region as a large portion of many 
cro3;>s must be shipped to outside 
markets. These problems must be 
faced, but generally they should be 
less acute than during the past year or 
two. 

In looking forward from 1944 and 
1945 to adjustments in agriculttire 

tNew Mexico, Anzona, California, Nevada. 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washington. 
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after the war one must bear in mind 
not only those changes which a peace- 
time economy is likely to induce but 
also those which less favorable weather 
will impose. Adjustments in the 
direction of probable peace-time pat- 
terns are expected to begin in some 
instances in 1945. 

Field Peas 

Dry field peas for the edible com- 
mercial trade will need to be greatly 
reduced in the Pacific Northwest after 
the war. Prior to the war (1937-41) 
the three States of the region — Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho — produced 
slightly more than 70 percent of the 
dry field pea crop — 201,000 out of the 

280.000 planted acreage. War de- 
mands, favorable weather, and price 
supports designed to encourage pro- 
duction brought plantings to a total 
of 832,000 acres in 1943, of which 

702.000 acres (84 percent) were in 
these three States. 

In the Palouse area where most of 
this pea acreage is located, tempera- 
tures and precipitation during the past 
3 years have resulted in yields 30 to 
40 percent larger than the pre-war 
average. 

Peas ordinarily replace fallow in the 
wheat-fallow rotation common to this 
area but even the peak acreage in 1943 
had not replaced aU suitable fallow in 
some localities in Idaho while in other 
localities plantings had extended into 
areas unsuited to pea production. 
Moreover, some farmers in the old pea 
producing areas were growing peas in 
succession for from 2 to 3 years, a 
practice conducive to weed infestation 
and lower yields. A reduction from 
the wartime acreage is desirable both 
from the management and conserva- 
tion standpoints. 

Some reduction from the peak 1943 
acreage occurred in 1944. Lowering 
of the price support on TJ. S. No. 1 
dry edible smooth peas from $5.65 
per 100 pounds for the 1944 crop to 
$4.60 for the 1945 crop will cause 
further curtailment in acreage, but 
probably not to the annoimced goal 
of 60 percent of the 1944 acreage. 


Peacetime demand portends still 
greater reduction. A marked shift 
to rotations having more clover and 
grasses used as green manure, and 
to alfalfa, will reduce soil erosion, 
which is urgently needed on the rolling 
lands of Pacific Northwest pea and 
grain areas. Such rotations will 
provide for pea acreage more than 
sufi&cient to meet prospective demand. 
Development of market outlets for 
dry peas both for increased human 
consumption and also for livestock 
feed, particularly as a high protein 
supplement, will be of particular 
significance to the dry pea producing 
area* in alleviating adjustment prob- 
lems. 

Dry Beans 

Dry bean acreage in the Western 
region increased 26 percent from 
1937-41 to 1943. Plantings in 1944 
were about 14 percent below the 

942,000 acres of the previous year. 
Unsatisfactory results obtained by 
some farmers and more favorable 
prices for competing crops probably 
will cause some further reduction. 
Acreages in 1945, should, however, be 
maintained or increased in most 
localities because of urgent war needs. 
After the war the acreage of beans 
should be reduced because of the soil 
erosion and decreased fertility which 
maintenance of present acreage in- 
volves. 

Food and Feed Grains 

Wheat, feed grain and rice plantings 
for 1945 harvest should be maintained 
in most areas and slightly increased 
in others because of war requirements 
for food and feed. Wheat acreage in 
the Palouse area probably will be in- 
creased slightly along with reduced 
pea acreages. Eegardless of demand, 
the reoccurrence of normal precipita- 
tion is likely to result in decreased 
acreages of dryland wheat and barley 
in some low rainfall localities. If this 
does not occur before the wartime de- 
mand for these crops disappears, crop- 
ping of such land should be discontin- 
ued after the emergency is past. Even 
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after this has been accomplibhed, the 
production of wheat in the Pacific 
Northwest is likely to be suflficiently 
large to necessitate the use of a consid- 
erable amount for livestock feed, in 
addition to requirements for shipment 
to other regions and for export. 

Disappearance of wartime demand 
for rice probably will result in a de- 
cline in acreage after the war, al- 
though acreage in 1946 is expected to 
be about the same as in 1944. 

Potatoes 

Except in California where produc- 
tion of early potatoes increased mark- 
edly in 1944, the peak of potato 
acreage was reached in 1943 in the 
region. Some decrease in early pota- 
toes in California is desirable, but 1944 
acreage should be maintained in 1945 
in most other localities. Some down- 
ward adjustment probably will be 
desirable after the war, but acreage in 
the main producing areas perhaps 
should be larger than pre-'war levels. 

Sugar Beets 

Sugar beet acreage should be in- 
creased in 1945 to meet wartime needs 
for sugar. Shortage of labor and the 
resulting uncertainty has been an im- 
portant factor in the reduction of sugar 
beet acreage during the past two years. 
Some improvement in this situation is 
anticipated in 1945; also experience 
with mechanical cultural and harvest- 
ing equipment points to appreciable 
reduction in labor required for produc- 
ing sugar beets. While mechanization 
has not been widely adopted as yet, 
this development may have significant 
peacetime implications. Mechaniza- 
tion may enab’e sugar beets to compete 
more successfully with other crops. 

Cotton 

The prospective high support price 
is expected to result in a slight increase 
in cotton acreage in 1945 despite ample 
supplies of cotton. It is not clear at 
this time just what adjustment in 
cotton will be desirable in the irrigated 
areas of the Southwest in the post-war 
period, but some reduction in acreage 
appears probable. Feed grains and 


forage crops have replaced some cotton 
during the war period. Whether these 
will continue to be competitive with 
cotton is uncertain, but a continuation 
of such an adjustment should be in the 
direction of a more stable agriculture 
in some of these irrigated areas. 

Flaxseed 

Flax acreage was reduced sharply in 
1944 from the 1943 peak. A slight 
upward adjustment in 1945 is expected 
even though comparatively high re- 
turns prevail for competing crops and 
the risk involved in fiax production is 
greater. Fall-sown irrigated flax likely 
will continue to hold an important 
place in some of the Southwestern areas 
where experience has demonstrated its 
suitability. 

The effect of profitable returns in 
stimulating new plantings of fruit 
trees has not been fully realized be- 
cause of insufficient nursery stock. 
Plantings of grapes and some soft 
fruits have been appreciable. 

Livestock 

The feed grain and hay supply in 
this region is somewhat more favor- 
able than a year ago. Lessening of 
pressure for increases in direct food 
crops will permit farmers in some feed 
deficit areas to place slightly more 
emphasis on feed crop production, but 
present livestock numbers can be ade- 
quately maintained only so long as the 
exceptionally favorable weather con- 
ditions continue. Both for 1945 and 
the years immediately ahead, de- 
creases in beef cattle and chickens, 
and slight increases in dairy, sheep, 
and possibly turkeys and hogs, appear 
desirable. 

Range Cattle 

Beef cattle numbers have reached a 
potentially dangerous high point. 
Even though the increase in beef cows 
on farms and ranches in the Western 
States from 1937-41 to 1944 was only 
13 percent compared with 30 percent 
in the United States, the upward trend 
in numbers should be reversed. De- 
spite the replacement of sheep by 
cattle in some instances, many of the 
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ranges on which western beef cattle 
arc largely dependent for feed are now 
being used beyond their safe normal 
carrying capacity. Depletion of the 
better forage varieties not only de- 
creases carrying capacity but also 
creates favorable conditions for wind 
and water erosion, and facilitates en- 
croachment of inferior or non-edible 
plant growth. War demand for beef 
may have justified increased stocking 
of ranges to make full use of forage 
during the recent period of favorable 
weather, but ordinarily, opportunities 
afforded by such periods should be 
used to increase the normal carrying 
capacity of ranges. 

The present need is for increased 
marketings to augment the supply of 
meat and to place stockmen in a 
stronger position to cope with less 
favorable range conditions which will 
occur when precipitation and growing 
conditions are average or less. Con- 
tinued increase or even maintenance 
of present numbers might lead to 
chaotic liquidation as a result either 
of an unfavorable feed situation or a 
decreasing demand accompanied by 
forced marketings. 

Cattlemen in some localities have 
increased marketings of young stock 
directly from the ranges this fall and 
plan to fatten some cows for market. 
In view of the large number of beef 
cattle and the need for more meat 
products, this practice should become 
more widespread in 1945 and 1946. 
Where the overall feed situation 
justifies the use of more hay and grain 
for fattening purposes, cattle and 
lamb feeding should be increased 
sharply. This brings a desirable de- 
crease in peak slaughterings at the 
time cattle are brought from the 
range and thus helps to even out the 
seasonal supply to packers. 

Sheep 

The decline in sheep numbers has 
gone too far in some localities in the 
Western region. Ewes on farms and 
ranges decreased 14 percent from 
1937-41 to 1944 and have continued 
to decline during 1944. The decrease 


in the three Pacific Northwest States 
has been so marked (24 percent) that 
some sheep ranges unsuited for beef 
cattle are not being utilized at present. 
This downward trend should be halted 
or reversed if the best utilization of 
range resources is to be achieved. 
However, it appears that scarcity of 
skilled herders, higher profits from 
beef cattle, and the increasing stock 
pile of wool, which sheep producers 
fear will cause low post-war prices 
for wool, probably will prevent a 
reversal of the downward trend at 
least until 3 946. 

Milk Cows and Hogs 

Dairy cow numbers decreased 
slightly in several Western States 
principally because of lack of suffi- 
cient supplies of dairy feed during the 
summer and fall of 1943. The pro- 
spective dairy feed supplies and con- 
tinued unsatisfied demand for some 
dairy products make it desirable to 
restore a slightly upward trend in 
dairy cow numbers, particularly in 
interior irrigated areas. The upward 
trend in number should continue in the 
post-war period. 

Hog production in this region is 
subject to wide fluctuations. The 
recent reduction in hogs appears to 
have been greater than conditions 
Justified, Some increase in 1945 with 
further increases after 1945, when the 
prospective hog-feed ratio is favorable, 
appears to be desirable. 

Chickens and Turkeys 

Eequirements for poultry products 
do not call for an increase in chickens 
in 1945, but improvement in the egg- 
feed ratio in the West may result in 
some increase in chicken numbers. 

Turkey raising was sufliciently profit- 
able in 1943 and 1944 to induce grow- 
ers in all Western States, except New 
Mexico, to increase numbers. Num- 
bers should be maintained in 1945 and 
it should be possible to develop 
markets for a gradual increase in 
turkey production after the war. 

Waltbb Puhriman 
Bureau of Agricultural Economice 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Index of prices received by 
farmers (August 1909-July 
1914-100) 




1 Federtd Beserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

> Total income, adiusted for seasonal variation, revised March 1943. 

I Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Eatio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest and taxes. 

Note.— T he index numbers of industriJU production and of industrial workers’ income, shown above, are 
not comparable in several respects. The production index includes only mining and manufaoturhig; the 
income index also Includes transportation. The production index is Intended to measure volume, whereas 
the income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a tune lag between 
changes in volume of production and workers’ income since output can be increa^ or decreased to some 
extent without much change in the number of workem. 
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T HEOUGHOUT the country farmers are now making their 
spring planting decisions for another year of top agricultural 
production. The 1945 goals totaling some 364 million acres, 
3 percent above that planted in 1944, will serve as guides, but the 
final decision rests with each farmer. * * * Total demand for 

the 1945 output of American farms will continue strong. Food 
reqnii-ements in Europe for military and civilian needs will remain 
large for many months to come, however favorable the progress of 
the war. Pacific food requirements will increase as the weeks go by. 
Despite rationing restrictions, civilian per capita consumption of 
food — ^last year 9 percent above pre-war — will continue above pre- 
war levels. * * * Stocks of many important agricultural com- 

modities are being consumed at a heavier rate than usual, so that 
by the time the production of 1945 becomes available the Nation’s 
inventory of these commodities may be considerably less than a 
desirable reserve. * * * if the goals are met and if average 

weather is assumed, 1945 agricultural production would be, it is 
now estimated, about a fourth larger than the 1935-39 pre-war aver- 
age, but 5 to 10 percent below the record output of 1944. 

528160®— 46 



Commodity Reviews 


LIVESTOCK 

M ajor changes in the Cattle 
Stabilization Plan, effective Janu- 
ary 29, are designed to more effectively 
control cattle prices and thus protect 
consumers against any increase in 
the cost of beef. 

The Cattle Stabilization Plan, as 
inaugurated in late 1943, set an 
over-all ceiling on cattle prices based 
upon the consist of cattle slaughtered 
by individual slaughterers over a 
monthly period and upon the location 
of the slaughtering plant. The plan 
set a price range for each grade of 
cattle, but aUowed slaughterers to 
pay more than or less than these 
prices for individual lots or grades of 
cattle. They could pay more only 
if the average cost of cattle slaughtered 
over a monthly period fell within the 
limits of an over-all minimum and 
maximum cost range, determined 
from the liveweight slaughter by 
grades and the maximum and mini- 
mum prices for the individual grades. 
To effect compliance under the plan, 
a slaughterer’s subsidy payments 
V ere reduced if the total cost of cattle 
slaughtered fell outside the over-all 
cost range. 

The recent changes under the plan 
set a specific ceiling on all cattle 
and calves on the basis of $18 at 
Chicago. After July 2, 1945, this 
specific ceiling will become $17.50. 
The revised plan also makes it an 
OPA ^doiation for slaughterers to 
pay more for cattle than the maximum 
of the calculated permissible cost range 
over a monthly period, gives OPA the 
authority to limit the percentage of 
Good and Choice cattle that a slaugh- 
terer may kill over a monthly period, 
increases the rate of subsidy payments 
for Good and Choice cattle, increases 
the maximum price range for Good 
and Choice cattle, and adjusts mini- 
mum prices for some grades in some 
areas. 


Some of the effects of the revised 
plan during the next few months are 
likely to be as follows: Cattle prices 
may average about the same during 
the first half of 1945 as in this period 
of 1944, when cattle costs fell within 
the limits of the stabilization range. 
Cattle prices during this period in 1944 
did not reach the $18 ceiling, Chicago 
basis. Cattle slaughter during the 
first half of 1945 may be moderately 
larger than a year earlier. However, 
supplies of beef were insufficient to 
meet the demand at ceiling prices and 
this situation will continue in 1945. 
Cattle feeders, as in the past year, will 
tend to feed cattle for a short feeding 
period and supplies of top fed cattle 
throughout the year will be relatively 
small. The strong demand for cattle 
by slaughterers during the first half 
of 1945 will tend to hold prices for 
feeder cattle at a relatively high level, 
and the number of cattle finished to 
Choice and Prime grade for market 
during the last half of the year may 
tend to be small 

Hog prices may continue at or near 
the ceilings during the first 9 months of 
this year. The combined spring and 
fall pig crop of 1944 totaled 87 million 
head, 29 percent less than in the pre- 
vious year. Slaughter for the year 
1945 may total 20 to 25 percent less 
than a year earlier and most of this 
reduction will occur in the first three 
quarters of the year. WFA an- 
nounced an extension of the hog 
price support program until March 31, 
1946, on the basis of $12.50 at Chicago 
for Good and Choice butcher hogs. 
This support price commitment will 
cover marketings of the 1945 spring 
pig crop. 

The number of sheep and lambs on 
feed at the beginning of this year was 
slightly larger than a year earlier. 
Slaughter of sheep and lambs from 
January through April probably will 
total about the same as in the first 4 



months of 1944. Lamb prices may 
average about the same as in this 
period of 1944. 


FOOD 

L ast year civilian food consump- 
tion per capita was an all-time 
record, but is unlikely to continue at 
this high level in 1945 even though 
well above the 1935-39 pre-war 
average. 

Meat supplies for civilians this year 
will fall considerably below the record 
amount in 1944 of 147 pounds per 
capita. These supplies may be only 
128 to 133 pounds per person which 
is still above the 126 pound average 
for 1935-39. Most of the decrease 
will be in pork, with over-all meat 
supplies expected to be larger in the 
late fall following the seasonal increase 
in slaughter. 

The present large egg consumption 
is expected to continue through 1945, 
possibly reaching 355 to 360 eggs per 
person. Chicken supplies will be 
slightly over 20 pounds per capita, 
about 2K pounds less than in 1944. 

Civilian Consumption of Principal Foods* 
Calendar Years, 1935-39 Average, 
1944 and 1945 


Consumption per 
capita in pounds 


Food item 


Red meats 

Poultry meats 

Eggs * 

Fluid milk and cream 

Cheese 

Butter 

Fats and oils * 

Fresh fruits 

Processed fruits ^ 

Fresh vegetables 

Processed vegetables J 

Potatoes and sweetpota- 

toes • 

Sugar 

Com products 

Wheat flour 

Coffee 

Tea 

Cocoa 


1035-39 


1945 

aver- 

age 

1944 

prelim- 

inary 

126 

147 

132 

21 

26 

24 

208 

349 

358 

340 

421 

420 

5.5 

4.7 

4.8 

17 

12 

11 

31 

33 

31 

138 

147 

142 

25 

235 

26 

250 

2^^ 

33 

34 

(9 

153 

134 

(9 

07 

88 

78 

30 

43 

45 

154 

160 

160 

14 

16 

16 

0.7 

0.5 

0,7 

4.4 

3.4 

3.5 


1 Number, not pptmdK. > Excludes butter. 

* Pack year. * Figures for 1945 not yet available. 
‘ Crop year. 


If military requirements do not 
increase much over 1944, civilian 
turkey supplies will be about the same 
as in the past 2 years. 

On a milk equivalent basis, civilian 
supplies of all dairy products in 1945 
will be about the same as in 1943, 
but a trifle below 1944. Most of the 
reduction will be in butter. Fluid 
milk, cream, cheese, condensed milk, 
and ice cream will be about the same, 
while civilians may get more cottage 
cheese, evaporated milk, buttermilk, 
dried skim milk and chocolate milk. 

The civilian supply of all fats and 
oils will be about 42 pounds per 
capita in 1945, about 6 percent below 
last year. Smaller lard and butter 
production plus large non-civilian 
requirements are the chief cause. 

Market supplies of all fresh and 
processed fruits and vegetables may 
be a little less in 1945 than in 1944. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

P RICES received by dairy farmers 
for the flrst half of 1945 will average 
about the same as a year earlier, 
because of the little change in whole- 
sale and retail price ceilings. But 
returns for the first quarter of 1945 
wiU be larger because of higher dairy 
production payments. 

Milk production on farms for 1944 
totaled 119.2 billion pounds, almost 
equal the 1942 record. During the 
last quarter of 1944, record unit re- 
turns and ample feed supplies, plus a 
long and mild autumn resulted in a 
milk production at an annual rate of 
120 billion pounds. Continuation of 
this high rate is in prospect for the 
first part of 1945. 

With milk production increcising 
seasonally from January through June 
and ahead of the corresponding period 
of 1944, output of whole milk products, 
especially evaporated and dried whole 
milk, will remain at high levels. How- 
ever, this win probably be accom- 
panied by declines in creamery butter 
output compared with the previous 
year. 
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To fulfill urgent noncivilian needs, 
20 percent of the February creamery 
output and 25 percent of the March 
production must be set aside for sale 
to designated governmental agencies. 
This will reduce civilian supplies mate- 


rially during February and March 
from those available in the same 
months of 1944. In 1944 the butter 
set-aside was put into operation on 
April 1, at which time the set-aside 
was placed at 10 percent. 


1945 Agricultural Goals, With Comparisons 


Commodity 

1935-39 

average 

19^ 


1945 goal as 
percent of— 





Planted acres unless Indicated otherwise 

Grain crops: 

Thousands 
73,235 
97, 065 
40,586 
13, 364 
15, 029 
3.699 

Thousands 

65,454 

Thowands 
G7, 731 

Percent 

92 

Percent 

103 

100 

1^ 

Com. .I....'. — — - r 

Oats , _ . - - - - 

98, 722 
42,983 

99,098 

44,259 

102 

109 

Barley.. . 

14, 300 

13, 911 

104 

97 

Snrgh^lTTis (PT«»pt simp) , , 

18, 017 

17,165 

114 

95 

PyA 1 ■ ' ■ ' _ - _ 

2,254 

2,515 

68 

112 


i,007 

1,482 

1,873 

2,051 

2,228 

727 

1,406 

1,683 

2,155 

2,277 

140 

95 

90 

.... - - - - ----- - - - 

V^etables: 

Broph market tmek V . 

1, 745 

96 


1,479 
1, 917 
281 

146 

119 

105 

102 

Dry bftans. _ _ __ 

pry peas.. - - - 

467 

103 

63 


3,123 

804 

3,010 

3,137 

841 

100 

104 

S weetpotatoes 

777 

105 

108 

103 

on and fiber crops: 

Soybeans for beans ^ 

3,042 

2,173 

1,938 

28,496 

10,502 

10,767 

354 

Peanuts grown alone ...... 

4,012 

3, 055 

182 

99 

piersAedr- ,, - 

8,052 

5,000 

238 

164 

Cotton ...... 

20,356 

1380 

20,607 

72 

101 

BrnnmftftTTi , „ ^ 

»317 

870 

117 

97 

149 

Sngar crops: 

Sugar beets....... — 

892 

639 

951 

107 

fingarnana 1 _ . . - . _ _ 

287 

295 

837 

117 

114 

103 

Tobacco crops: ^ 

Flue-cured .... ... 

981 

1,007 
473 1 

1,043 

503 

106 

Burley 

372 

1,35 

106 

111 

Othar r1nTnp.qt?n (pYOept pftriqne) - 

293 

232 ! 

258 

88 

Hay and seed crops: ^ 

Tame hay 

Cover crop seeds 

55,770 

120 

69,647 

330 

6^862 

469 

113 

291 

106 

142 

Hay crop seeds * 

2,737 

348,005 

06, 814 
31, 401 
24, 710 
23,548 
6,817 
41,872 
51,344 
664,373 
69,687 
27,006 

103,624,000 

3,032,000 

4,783 

4,899 

363,635 

77,306 

89,200 

35,000 

179 

102 

103 

Total acres (deluding hay seeds) 

354,703 

^ 79, 800 
< 41, 300 
<83.900 
<26, 112 
9, 187 
55. 428 

104 

Livestock numbers; 

All cattle and calves, Dec. 3X... 

116 

97 

Beef cattle, Dec. 31 

125 

95 

Cattla end naif slaughter (head) . - 

142 

103 

Milk nows, jiversige for year -. - - 

26,363 
9, 669 
57,663 

112 

101 

Rows tn farrnw In spring _ . -. - 

140 

104 

104 

Spring pigs saved 

137 

Sheep and lambs, Dec. 31 

<50,000 
< 746, 800 

49, 136 
745,800 
<223,000 
35,066 

120,582,000 

4,350,000 

96 

98 

Chlctens raised on farms 

112 

100 

100 

Commerefal broilers raised _ . 

<223,000 

<35,666 

< 119,200,000 
<4,790,000 

306 

132 

Turkeys raised. 

100 

102 

91 

Livestock products: 

Milk produetion (potinds) . _ 

116 

143 

Egg prndiietfon (dnsena) . . 



1 Harvested acres. 

3 Includes hairy vetch, common and Willamette vetch, Austrian winter peas, crimson clover, and com- 
mon ryegrass. 

* Includes alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet clover, ladino clover, and lespedeza. 

* Preliminary. 


The final agricultural production goals for 1945 represent the total of State 
goals recommended by farmers, farm leaders, and State agricultural ofl&cials. 
The goals are on a more selective basis than in previous years, with some shifts 
in the pattern of production to meet changing demand situations. 
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Total crop acresrse of 363,635,000 ir the 1945 goals is nearly 3 percent larger 
than the 1944 planted acreage. For flaxseed, sugar beets, and cover crop seeds, 
the goals have been materially increased over 1944. Moderate increases over 
1944 acreage are asked for dry beans, potatoes, and tobacco. The goals for 
legume hay seeds and for soybeans are maintained at the record 1944 levek. 
Recent increases in military needs have resulted in an increase in the pack goals 
for vegetables for processing. 

Livestock goals call for increased milk production, and for a larger slaughter 
of cattle to meet the increased military and civilian demands for meat. State 
recommendations called for an increase in the goal for spring pigs and the War 
Food Administration recently urged farmers to keep more sows for spring farrow- 
ing to help meet this goal. Because of recent changes in needs, the 1945 egg goal 
has been increased over that originally discussed with State leaders; it can be 
achieved only through normal culling of hen members now on farms. 


TOBACCO 

A lthough the over-all consump- 
tion of tobacco products is con- 
tinuing at an exceptionally high rate, 
it appears to have reached a peak for 
the war period. While it is likely that 
after VE-Day, the labor situation and 
other conditions may permit some 
further expansion in the production of 
tobacco products, particularly ciga- 
rettes, it seems likely that the over-all 
demand for tobacco products will de- 
cline below present record levels. 
Among the factors which would tend 
to cause a decline in demand would be 
a drop in consumer income, reductions 
in military personnel, and reduced use 
of tobacco products in war plants 
where consumption is unusually high 
Demand for all types of leaf tobacco 
continues exceptionally strong and 
prices are at or near the highest level 
ever received by growlers. All major 
types, except firc-cured and dark air- 
cured, have been brought under max- 
imum price regulations again this 
season, and flue-cured and burley have 
been allocated to manufacturers and 
dealers in a manner similar to last 
season. 

Total production of all types of 
tobacco in 1944 is now placed at 1,835 
million pounds, nearly one-third larger 
than the 1943 crop and only 2 percent 
less than the record crop of 1939. In- 
ventories of leaf tobacco are somewhat 
below a year ago, but the indicated 
supply is a little larger than last year. 


Although stocks of flue-cured are now 
higher than in most pre-w'ar years, 
they, as well as stocks of burley and 
some of the other types, are low in 
relation to present rate of disappear- 
ance. With domestic consumption 
tending to level off, little or no further 
reduction in stocks is anticipated. 

The outlook for exports of flue-cured 
tobacco, though still dominated by 
war, continues reasonably favorable. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
purchased approximately 330 million 
pounds from the 1944 flue-cured crop, 
most of which are earmarked for ex- 
port. Exports of dark toabcco are 
now at a low level although they may 
increase somewhat as shipping facili- 
ties become available and as additional 
countries are liberated. Increased for- 
eign demand for flue-cured may also 
follow soon after VE-Day, but total 
tobacco exports may decline over a 
longer period of time. Production on 
the Continent of Europe has in- 
creased since the beginning of the war, 
and as foreign stocks are built up to 
normal, exports from this country may 
decline to a relatively low leveL 

FATS AND OILS 

A DECLINE of 2H to 3 pounds per 
capita (roughly 6 percent) in 
civilian takings of food fats is probable 
in 1945, chiefly a result of a reduced 
output of lard and butter, and con- 
tinued large military and lend-lease 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14?==:100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 

paid, 

Interest 

and 

taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1935-39 average 

107 

128 

84 

1940 

100 

12.5 

80 

1941 

124 

132 

94 

1942 

159 

160 

106 

1943 

192 

162 

119 

1944 

196 

170 

116 

1944 




January 

196 

168 

117 

February 

195 

169 

116 

March 

196 

169 

116 

April 

196 

169 

116 

May__ 

194 

169 

115 

Juno 

193 

170 

114 

July 

192 

170 

113 

August 

193 

170 

114 

September 

192 

170 

113 

October 

194 

170 

114 

November 

196 

171 

116 

December 

200 

171 

117 

1945 




January 

201 

172 

117 


1 Batio of prices received by farmers to prices 
paid, interest and taxes. 


requirements. Creamery butter pro- 
duction in recent months has been 6 
to 8 percent smaller than a year earlier 
and probably vdl\ continue for a few 
months, at least, moderately below 
the level of a year earlier. Also, 20 
percent of February creamery butter 
output and 25 percent of March out- 
put will be set aside for Gk)vemment 
purchase. In 1944, no set-aside was 
in effect until April, 

Output of lard and rendered pork 
fat in 1945 is expected to total about 
2.4 billion pounds, approximately 850 
million pounds less than in 1944. 
Beginning January 21, packers were 
required to reserve for Government 
purchase about 60 percent of the out- 
put of federally inspected lard. This 
will be used to meet military and lend- 
lease requirements. If exports of lard 
continue at the high 1944 level, 
civilian consumption of lard in 1945 
may be reduced as much as 1.8 pounds 
per capita (about 13 percent). 

With less butter available, civilian 
consumption of margarine in 1945 
may be somewhat larger than a year 
earlier, especially in the January- 


March quarter. Civilian supplies of 
shortening and edible oils in 1945 
probably will be about the same as 
in 1944. 

The War Food Administrator an- 
nounced in early January that pay- 
ments of $5 will be made to farmers 
for each acre planted to flaxseed up 
to the number of acres set for each 
farmer as his farm goal. The sum of 
the farm goals in the country prob- 
ably will be between 5 and 6 million 
acres, compared with a 1944 planted 
acreage of slightly over 3 million. 

With imports of Argentine flaxseed 
curtailed in recent months, and with 
uncertain prospects for resumption of 
these imports, there will be a tight 
situation in linseed oil until the 1945 
crop of flaxseed reaches crushers. To 
conserve linseed oil, manufacturers’ 
quotas of oils and fats to be used in 
civilian paint, varnish, linoleum, and 
oilcloth recently "were reduced from 70 
to 60 percent of average use in 1940 
and 1941. 

Liberation of the Philippines will 
eventually give the United Nations 
access to one of the world’s major oD 
and fat producing areas. Before the 
war, the Philippines exported 750 to 
900 million pounds annually of coco- 
nut oil and copra, in terms of oil, with 
about 80 percent going to the United 
States. Coconut oil is used in the 
United States mainly for soap — 300 to 
400 million pounds annually were used 
by soap manufacturers before the war. 
However, the chief difficulty in re-es- 
tablishing trade with the Philippines 
will be to provide the necessary ocean- 
shipping space, with a large volume of 
exports of copra or coconut oil from 
there not expected for a year or more. 

FEED 

D isappearance of feed grains 

for all purposes, and the quantity 
of wheat and rye fed to livestock was 
smaller during the Octobei^December 
quarter of 1944 than in the correspond- 
ing quaHer of 1943, reflecting the re- 
duced number of livestock in the 
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country. However, disappearance of 
feed grains was larger during Octobei>- 
December than the average for that 
quarter during the 1938-42 period. 
The quantity of 'wheat and rye esti- 
mated to have been fed during the 
October-December quarter was ma- 
terially smaller than a year earlier, 
but larger for that period than in any 
other year. 

Combined stocks of corn and oats in 
all positions except interior mills and 
elevators on January 1 were 8 percent 
larger than on January 1, 1944, and 
were the third largest on record for 
that date. Stocks of barley on farms 
and at terminal markets on December 
1 were 6 percent smaller than a year 
earlier, and 14 percent smaller than the 
average for the 1939-42 period. 

With relatively abundant supplies 
available in relation to total require- 
ments, prices received by farmers for 
com, oats, and grain sorghums for the 
1944-45 marketing season as a whole 
are expected to average slightly less 
than in the 1943-44 season. Prices 


of barley and hay, on the other hand, 
probably will average slightly higher. 
Prices of most byproduct feeds are 
expected to remain near present levels 
for the next few months. 

The demand for feed concentrates — 
grain and by-product feeds — is ex- 
pected to continue strong throughout 
the 1944-45 feeding season, although 
not so strong as in either of the two 
previous seasons. Requirements for 
livestock feed are smaller this year 
than in the 1942-43 or 1943-44 seasons 
because of the reduced numbers of 
livestock on farms, particularly hogs 
and chickens. Factors which at least 
partially offset the reduced demand 
for concentrates by the smaller live- 
stock population include (1) increased 
demand for feed grains for industrial 
and food uses ; (2) Government pro- 
gram to stockpile 50 million bushels 
of com for use in possible emergencies 
In addition, reduced feeding of wheat 
and rye this year will, in effect, absorb 
part of the reduced demand from live- 
stock. 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State 



6-year average 

January 
15, 1944 

Decem- 

bers, 

1944 

January 
15, 1945 

Parity 
price 
January 
15, 1945 

August 
1909- 
July 1914 

January 

1935-De- 

cember. 

1939 

Wheat (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

0.884 


1.46 

1.45 

1.46 

1.62 

Com (bushel).,. 

do 

.642 


1.13 

1.06 

1.07 

1 10 

Oats (bushel) 

-.-.do...- 

.399 


.776 

.694 

.721 

6S6 


.—do.— 

.813 

.742 

1.88 

1.73 

1.75 



...cents.. 

12.4 


20 15 

20.85 

2a 20 

21.33 

■ tfu in ol M • (SilHBHWHVil 

—dollars— 

.697 

.717 

1.41 

1.60 

1.5S 

1.25 


do 

11.87 

8.87 

15.70 

16.50 

17.10 


Soyb^s (bushel) 

do — 

»,96 

.954 

1.82 

2.05 


31.65 



4.8 

3.55 

7.19 

8.15 

8.14 

&28 



.96 


2,73 

2.33 

2.46 

1.65 


do 

<1.81 

1.11 

1 1.70 

2.23 

1.9S 



.—do 

7.27 

8.38 

! 12.80 

13.40 

laso 

12.50 


—do 

6.42 

6.56 

1 X11.20 

11.60 

11.70 

9.33 


do 

6.75 


12.70 

12.90 

13.20 

11.60 


do — 

6. 88 

7.79 

12.50 

12.40 

13.00 

10.10 

Ml MMM 


26.3 

29.1 

60.8 

51.0 


•47.0 

Milk, wholesale (100 pounda)^. 

liiSiEffBi 

1.60 

1.81 

»3.36 

3.39 

^ 3.35 

•2L91 

Chickens (pound) 

cents— 

11.4 

14.9 

23.9 

24.1 

24.2 

19.6 

Eggs (dozen) 

do 

21.5 

21.7 

1 84.6 

44.5 

41.0 

‘37.4 

wool (pound) 

do 

18.3 

23.8 

1 140.4 

40.4 

40.1 

3L5 


» Revised. • Does not Include dairy production payments 

s Comparable base price, August lOOO-Joly 1914. made directly to farmers by county AAA otficos. 

* Comparable price computed under seo. 3 (b) * Adjusted for seosonability. 

Price Control Act. ^ Preliminary. 

« Comparable base price, August 191d-Jaly 1929. 
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With feed requirements reduced, 
and com supplies relatively large, a 
carry-over of corn nearly double the 
carry-over at the end of the 1943-44 
season is in prospect for the end of the 
present marketing year. Carry-over 
of oats next July 1 probably will be 
moderately larger than a year earlier. 

In late 1944 and early 1945 the 
severe weather, manpower shortages 
and difficulties in obtaining transpor- 
tation all combined to restrict the 
movement of feed grains from surplus- 
producing areas. In some deficit feed 
areas, particularly the Northeast, the 
small in-shipments plus the heavy rate 
of feeding in recent weeks reduced feed 
supplies sharply in these areas. 

SUGAR 

D istribution of sugar for civil- 
ian and military consumption in 
continental United States during the 
calendar year 1944 totaled 7,128,131 
short tons (raw value), 13 percent 
more than in 1943. Except for 1941, 
this is the largest on record. 


Deliveries of sugar for export during 
1944 amounted to 311,721 tons — 
155,133 tons less than in the previous 
year. Consequently, the total dis- 
tribution by primary distributors of 
7,439,862 tons was only 9 percent 
larger than the amount distributed 
in 1943. 

Cane sugar refiners supplied three- 
fourths of the total sugar distributed 
in 1944 as compared with slightly 
more than two-thirds in 1943. In 
contrast, the amount distributed by 
sugar beet processors decreased from 
22 percent of the total in 1943 to 16 
percent in 1944. 

Increased distribution of sugar in 
1944 was accompanied by a substan- 
tial reduction in stocks during the 
year. On December 30, 1944, re- 
finers’ stocks of raw and refined sugar 
(raw value) amounted to only 389,465 
tons — 46 percent below 1943. During 
the same period, the stocks held by 
beet processors declined 11 percent 
to 746,991 tons. Stocks held by 
importers and mainland cane mills 
were also substantially reduced during 
the year. 


COTTON: PRICE RECEIVED BY FARMERS AND 
PARITY PRICE, UNITED STATES, 1909-44 
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ANOTHER HARD FARM YEAR AHEAD 

A S FARMERS make their plans for the rapidly approaching spring 
planting season they are faced with their greatest challenge in 
this our foui-th year of war. In spite of increasingly difficult wartime 
production problems they are being called upon to exceed even their 
exceptionally high crop acreage of 1944. 

Food supplies must be kept flowing in a never-failing stream to 
fighting fronts over much of the globe — there can be no let-down in 
food production in 1945. Food must go to war in even greater quan- 
tities as our battle lines are extended. Meeting these increased needs 
will be difficult and every help for farmers that agricultm'al agencies 
can provide will be important. The needs are greater as we bend our 
energies into an all-out war eflfort. 

The task ahead for everyone will be greater than ever in 1945, but 
farm people have demonstrated that they can do difficult tasks well 
and I am confident they will find a way to meet our war needs again 
this year. 

Marvin Jones 

War Food Administrator 


Farm Price- Support Programs for 1945 


NOTE: The support prices 
summarized here are contingent 
upon congressional authoriza- 
tion to provide necessary funds. 
Also, the prices listed are 
national averages for the year 
and are not necessarily the 
prices a given farmer would 
receive at a given time. 


S UPPORT prices for needed crops 
and classes of livestock are an 
integral part of the war food program 
of 1945. They assure specified re- 
turns and are the farm equivalent gf 
the contract prices with the producers 
of guns, ammunitions, ships, tanks, 
airplanes, clothing, and other war 
materials. Moreover, the relative 


levels at which these support prices 
are established constitute one of the 
more important devices available to 
the War Food Administration for 
encouraging the most desirable pattern 
of agricultural production. 

The chief legislative bases for the 
support-price program are the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
supplemented by the act of October 
2, 1942, and the so-called Steagall 
Amendment approved July 1, 1941, 
as amended October 2, 1942. Prices 
must be supported for a period extend- 
ing until 2 years after the January 1 
following the date on w hich the Presi- 
dent or Congress proclaim hostilities 
to have ended. 

This legislation requires that the 
basic crops — com, cotton, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, peanuts for nuts — ^be 
supported at 90 percent of parity 
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(92J4 peicent in the case of cotton) if 
marketing quotas have not been dis- 
approved, regardless of whether a 
support at such level is necessary to 
obtain the needed wartime produc- 
tion. Prices must also be supported 
at not less than 90 percent of the 
parity or comparable price for any 
nonbasic commodity which has been 
found necessary to substantially ex- 
pand in production. 

Under this legislation lending and 
purchase operations shall also be 
carried out to bring prices and incomes 
of producers of nonbasic commodities 
not covered to a fair parity relation- 
ship with other commodities — ^to the 
extent funds are available and pro- 
ducers are able to bring supplies in 
lino with demand. 

Because prices generally must be 
supported at about 90 percent of 
parity, it is necessary to establish 
support prices for some of the more 
urgently needed commodities at levels 
considerably above parity in order to 
assure prices attractive enough to 
obtain the necessary shifts in pro- 
duction. 

So far, an expanded production has 
been asked for hogs, eggs, chickens 
(excluding chickens weighing less than 
3 pounds live weight and all broilers) 
turkeys, milk and butterfat, desig- 
nated varieties of dry peas, designated 
varieties of dry beans, soybeans for 
oil, flaxseed for oil, peanuts for oil, 
potatoes, cured sweetpotatoes, and 
American-Egyptian cotton. 

Other Commodities Included 

In addition to the commodities for 
which support prices have been for- 
mally proclaimed under the Steagall 
Amendment or for which loans are 
specifically required by legislation, 
support prices or loans are proposed 
for 1945 for a number of other com- 
modities, including sugar beets, sugar- 
cane, rye, barley, grain sorghums, 
vegetables for canning, and a number 
of grass and legume seeds. 


Support-price programs are carried 
out through purchase of commodities 
for military, lend-lease, and other 
governmental uses, including pur- 
chases for the school lunch program, 
and other distribution programs; or 
through loans, purchases, and other 
operations conducted by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

In general, the support prices for 
livestock and livestock products ex- 
tend through December 31, 1945, 
while the support prices for crops 
grown and harvested in 1945 extend 
through June 30, 1946. In the case 
of hogs, how^ever, support prices have 
been announced for the period ending 
March 31, 1946, in order to assure 
returns from the spring pig crop of 
1945. 

How Prices are Supported 

The method used in supporting 
prices and the levels they are to be 
supported at are indicated in the 
following summaries of the various 
commodities covered in the price- 
supporting programs. 

Wheat, corn, cotton, American- 
Egyptian cotton, rice, tobacco. — Loans 
at 90 percent of parity (92J4 percent 
in the case of cotton) will be made 
available to farmers. 

Peanuts, — Peanuts produced in 1945 
will be supported at base prices to 
farmers of $160 per ton for Spanish, 
Vu'ginia and Valencia types and $145 
per ton for Runner types. The War 
Food Administration, the only author- 
ized buyer of 1945 crop peanuts, will 
enter into price supporting contracts 
with shellers, crushers and producer 
cooperative associations under which 
they will agree to purchase peanuts 
from farmers for the account of the 
Administration at not less than the 
support prices. 

Soybeans. — Prices will be supported 
at $2.04 a bushel for the basic grade of 
designated types delivered to country 
elevators or other normal delivery 
points. Nonrecourse loans will be 
made available to producers at sup- 
port prices, and WFA will also offer to 
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purchase at support prices and to enter 
into price supporting contracts with 
processors. 

Flaxseed. — Loans at announced sup- 
port prices will be made available to 
farmers. Announced support prices 
for No. 1 grade at selected points in- 
clude $3 per bushel delivered to proc- 
essor’s plant in car lots at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., and Portland, Oreg.; $2.85 
at Emporia, and Fredonia, Kans.; 
$2.80 at Corpus Christi, Tex.; and 
$3.20 per bushel at Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, Calif. 

To meet the greatly expanded flax- 
seed goal for 1945, production pay- 
ments of $5 per acre will also be made 
to growers for each acre planted to 
flaxseed up to the acreage set as a 
farm goal. 

Dry edible beans and peas. — Certain 
designated types of dry edible beans 
and peas will be supported by means 
of purchases in carlots, cleaned and 
bagged, f. o. b. country shipping point. 
Price supporting contracts will be 
offered country shippers. Purchase 
prices of U. S. No. 1 grade beans range 
from $8 per hundredweight for Bed 
Kidney beans to $5.75 per hundred- 
weight for pinto beans. Purchase 
prices of designated varieties of dry 
edible peas, smooth type, are generally 
$4.50 per hundred pounds for U. S. 
No. 1 grade. 

In addition, loans will be made avail- 
able to farmers on thresher-run beans 
of certain types at a rate of $5.50 per 
hundred pounds for U. S. No. 1 grade 
(pinto beans, $4.50). 

Potatoes and sweetpotatoes. — Po- 
tatoes will be supported at levels cal- 
culated to reflect 90 percent of parity 
by means of purchases of early and 
intermediate potatoes and loans on 
late potatoes and cured sweetpotatoes. 
Support prices on white potatoes will 
apply only to potatoes which will 
grade U. S. No. 1 or U. S. Commercial 
containing not less than 80 percent 
U. S. No. 1 quality. Specific support 
price schedules will be announced at a 
later date. 


Hogs. — During the period ending 
March 31, 1946. hogs will be supported 
at not less than 90 percent of parity, 
and in no event less than previously 
designated prices. For Chicago this 
price is $12.50 for good choice butcher 
hogs weighing 200 to 240 pounds. 
Support operations w^iU be carried out 
by purchase of federally inspected 
pork products at prices that w ill enable 
packers to pay support prices. 

Milk and butterfat. — Announorment 
has been made of production payments 
through the end of March 1945. The 
payment rates on whole milk deliveries 
vary by regions from 60 to 90 cents 
a hundredweight. The payment rate 
on butterfat is 10 cents per pound for 
all areas. Similar payments are 
planned for the balance of the year but 
with lower rates during the spring and 
summer. 

Eggs. — WFA will support prices to 
farmers for candled eggs at 27 cents 
a dozen, and, w'here candling facilities 
are not available, current receipts will 
be supported at 24 cents a dozen. In 
addition, purchase operations of dried 
and frozen eggs and of high grade shell 
eggs for export will be conducted. 

Chickens and turkeys. — Chickens 
with certain exceptions and turkeys 
will be supported at 90 percent of the 
parity price. The exceptions are all 
broilers and other chickens w^cighing 
less than 3^2 pounds live weight. 

Wool, — The WFA will offer to pur- 
chase wool of the 1945 domestic clip 
delivered to warehouses or customary 
assembly point, at present ceiling 
prices less specified marketing charges. 
Purchases will be made through estab- 
lished dealers. 

Sugar beets. — Price support opera- 
tions, including payments to growers 
by means of price supporting con- 
tracts with processors, calculated to 
return to growers an average of $12.50 
a ton for sugar beets, will be con- 
ducted. 

Louisiana and Florida sugarcane. — 
WFA will make payments to growers, 
through processors, amounting to ap- 
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proximately ?n 1.60 per ton of sugar- 
cane. 

Bye, barley, and grain sorghums.— 
Loans will be made available to 
farmers at approximately 75 cents per 
bu&hel for rye; 80 cents per bushel for 
barley; and $1.65 per hundred pounds 
for grain sorghums of acceptable 
grades. 

Vegetables for canning. — Prices to 
farmers for snap beans, sweet com, 
green peas, and tomatoes, grown for 
canning will be supported through 
price supporting contracts with cer- 
tified canncrs. The 1945 support 
prices on a national baais will be the 
same as in 1944 for tomatoes, com. 


and green peas, but $6 a ton less for 
snap beans. On a national average 
the 1945 support prices are as follows: 
Tomatoes, $25.25 a ton; sweet corn, 
$18 a ton; green peas, $83.50 a ton; 
snap beans, $85 a ton. 

Winter cover crop seeds; hay and 
pasture seeds. — Price support opera- 
tions win be conducted for certain 
winter cover crop seeds, and hay and 
pasture seeds. Support operations for 
the former group will consist largely of 
purchases of cleaned seed at specified 
prices, and for the latter group of 
loans to farmers. 

H. B. Botd, Director 

Office of Pricey WFA 


1945 Farm Equipment Supplies 


A merican farmers are planning 
another year of top agricultural 
production despite increasing diflSlcul- 
ties in producing new farm machinery 
and other equipment due to urgent 
military requirements. Every effort 
is being directed to obtain the neces- 
sary priorities and manpower ratings — 
to the extent possible under present 
military needs — ^to complete the vari- 
ous farm machinery production pro- 
grams. 

The situation is tight. Large-scale 
improvement is impossible, due to 
emphasis on military production. Al- 
though production of new machines 
will add to the total inventory of 
some modem labor-saving machines 
and also permit the essential replace- 
ment of some implements on some 
farms, there will not be enough of any 
new machines to justify replacement 
of any machinery which can be made 
to serve another season. 

Current machinery production sched- 
ules are somewhat smaller than last 
year's total production, which in- 
cluded some production authorized 
under the previous year's program. 
However, if current production sched- 


ules are met, the new machinery 
available for use in the crop year of 
1945 would just about equal the 
amount available for use in 1944. 
(This includes some which were made 
too late for use in 1944 aud will be 
used this year for the first time.) 

Unfortunately, production is run- 
ning behind schedule. At the time the 
final crop production goals were de- 
termined, the lag amounted to around 
25 percent, not counting repair parts, 
attachments, and w’heel tractors 
Production of wheel tractors was 
about on schedule, though the total 
authorized for this year is smaller than 
last yearns actual production. Efforts 
are being made to get the production 
of other machinery up to schedule, but 
shortages of various materials aud 
manpower in the plants presents 
many difficulties which may not be 
entirely solved as long as direct 
military requirements remain at 
present high levels. 

Production of repair parts is ex- 
pected to be very large again this year. 
There was a record supply last year, 
and the Government continued the 
policj’ of encouraging production by 
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authorizing materials without quota 
restrictions. Spot shortages of some 
parts for some of the older machines 
will not be avoidable. In general, 
however, farmers can expect to have 
enough parts to keep existing machines 
in operation, especially if they con- 
tinue to check the machines before the 
season of use and if ihey practice good 
maintenance. 

Trucks and truck tires will also re- 
quire the most careful conservation. 
Both will be scarce, although some 
light trucks will be made available to 
farmers for the first time in the war. 
Farm transportation problems proba- 
bly will reach a new peak. 

If the effects of the weather and the 
manpower situation could be foretold 
with certainty, farmers 'would have a 
much better idea as to 'W’hether avail- 
able equipment will suffice. Without 
that foreknowledge, the situation can 
be judged only on the basis of expe- 
rience and current information. 

Facts to Consider 

Some of the facts to consider are 
these. 

Farmers in 1945 have more ma- 
chinery and equipment in total than 
ever before, including more units of 
horsepower. Some of this equipment 
is becoming less and less efficient and 
would normally have been replaced 
before now. Ho'wever, it went a long 
way last year in many places to help 
overcome the effects of extremely un- 
favorable planting weather. This does 
not prove that additional equipment 
is not needed but it docs prove that 
not every tight squeeze spells disaster. 

The 1945 acreage goals aggregate 
only 3 percent larger than last year’s 
total planted acreage. Increases are 
called for in flaxseed, sugar beets, 
cover crop seeds, dry beans, potatoes 
and tobacco, but each of these crops 
has been produced on a larger scale in 
the past than the goal calls for this 
year. 

Considered in relation to the fact 
that the 1945 goals w'ere determined in 
each State by people familiar with 
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local conditions, this indicates that 
specialized equipment for these crops is 
fairly adequate. In the areas where 
both flaxseed and wheat are grown, 
more large-scale machinery is needed. 
In the sugar beet areas, the shortage of 
manpower -tvill press heavily on avail- 
able equipment. Each area will have 
particular problems, aggravated or re- 
lieved by the weather. In the past it 
has sometimes been possible to get ap- 
proval for supplemental farm machin- 
ery programs after the regular program 
has been approved and after new 
problems have arisen. This year, 
however, supplemental programs sub- 
mitted by the War Food Administra- 
tion have not been approved because 
of their competition with large military 
requirements 'which have first call on 
supplies of material and manpower. 

Prospects for Other Supplies 

As to other farm production sup- 
plies: 

1. Rotenone, pyrethrum, and nico- 
tine -will be in short supply. It will be 
necessary again to substitute one 
chemical for another in the protection 
of crops against pests. Vigilance for 
infestations and prompt use of control 
measures are especially recommended. 

2. Fertilizer supplies, in total, will 
about equal those of last year, but 
there will be a smaller tonnage of ap- 
proved grades with a high nitrogen 
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content and a smaller tonnage of super- 
phosphate for direct applications. Ap- 
proved grades high in potash should be 
more abundant. 

3. Textiles used in production will 
be in short supply. 

4. Conservation and reuse provide 
the only hope of having enough wood- 


en containers and agricultural bags. 
Fanners are urged to sell unneeded 
used bags to local dealers. Growers 
of crops marketed in wooden contain- 
ers should place orders early for second 
hand containers. 

Fredeeic B. Northrop, Director 
Office of Materials and Facilities, 


Farm Labor: Problems and Programs 


A S THE American farmer closed 
. the books on 1944 — a year in 
which he achieved an all-lime high in 
combined crop and livestock produc- 
tion Tvith the smallest work force on 
record — ^he found himself challenged to 
“do it again” in 1945 in the face of a 
further manpower drain. 

Byrnes Announcement 
Early in January this year, Justice 
Byrnes, the TTar Mobilization Direc- 
tor, announced it would be necessary 
to induct at least a portion of the 
364,000 occupationally deferred farm 
men in the age group 18 through 25 to 
meet the manpower requirements of 
the armed forces. Justice B\Tnes, in 
a letter to the National Selective 
Service Director which he made public, 
said President Roosevelt had found 
“that the further deferment of all men 
now deferred in the 18 through 25 age 
group because of agricultural occupa- 
tion is not as essential to the best 
interests of our war effort as is the 
urgent and more essential need of the 
Army and Navy for young men. The 
President feels in view of esisting 
conditions, agriculture, like our other 
war industries can, with few exceptions, 
be carried on by those in the older age 
groups.” 

Carrying out this directive, the 
Selective Service Director asked the 
Nation's draft boards to call up the 
men in this group for pre-induction 
physical examinations and review their 
deferments. In view of the Tydings 
Amendment to the Selective Service 
Act, just how many of these young 
farm operators and full-time workers 


will be taken for the armed forces as a 
result of this review cannot now be 
estimated with any accuracy. Selec- 
tive Service officials expect that at 
least 40 percent will not pass the 
physical. That has been their experi- 
ence with other men in this age range. 
As for those who do, certainly a sub- 
stantial number still warrant agricul- 
tural deferment. 

Effect Not Critical 

The Tydings Amendment provides 
that any registrant found by his local 
board to be necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an agricultural occupation 
or endeavor essential to the war effort 
shall be deferred until such time as a 
satisfactory replacement can be ob- 
tained. It is agreed by all concerned 
that if a farmer is not contributing in 
a substantial w’ay to agricultural pro- 
duction, or if he can satisfactorily be 
replaced, then he should not have 
occupational deferment. The War 
Food Administrator no doubt had this 
point in mind when he told Justice 
Byrnes that the induction of the 
younger farmers and farm hands, who 
do not clearly fall within the scope of the 
Tydings Amendment, should not result 
in a critical condition so far as food and 
fiber production is concerned. 

It is felt that agriculture should not 
undergo any further wholesale loss of 
manpower if the 1944 level of agricul- 
tural production is to be sustained or 
increased. The farm population has 
decreased since 1940 by nearly 5 mil- 
lion, or 16 percent. About 1,200,000 
farm men — operators and workers — 
have gone into the armed 5er\ices. 



This nuinber increases to 1,650,000 
with the inclusion of young men who, 
prior to entering the services, were 
living on farms but working at non- 
agricultural occupations or attending 
school. In addition, about 2,500,000 
men and women have transferred from 
farms to industry during the war. 

According to employment estimates 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, the average annual farm employ- 
ment for 1944 was 10,037,000, com- 
pared with 10,585,000 for 1940, a 
reduction of 5 percent. In a break- 
down of these estimates, BAE shows 
that operators and unpaid family 
w'orkers in 1944 averaged 7,810,000, 
3 percent under the 1940 average, 
while the average of 2,227,000 for 
hired workers last year was 13 percent 
below the 1940 average. 

War Impact Severe 

The war^s impact on the farm work 
force has been severe from a quali- 
tative as well as quantitative stand- 
point. Along with the numerical 
decline there has been a loss of stamina 
and skill as a result of the drastic 
change in the composition of the labor 
supply. Male operators and workers 
who have left agriculture for the armed 
services or industry have had to be 
replaced largely by women, youth, 
and retired men returning to active 
farm life for the emergency. They 
have not, for the most part, had the 
stamina and skill of the men w'hose 
places they took. 

Yet output per worker in agricul- 
ture has increased. The various 
factors accounting for this have 
been (1) generally favorable weather 
conditions; (2) built-up plant energy 
resulting from a decade of soil con- 
servation which has contributed to 
larger 3 rields; (3) greater use of im- 
proved varieties of seed, high analysis 
fertilizers, and other more effective 
methods of cultivation; (4) increased 
mechanization — there are 29 percent 
more mechanical com pickers, 23 
percent more combine harvesters, 
49 percent more milking machines 
on farms today than in December 


1941; (6) longer hour* of work; 
(61 greater diligence by the farmer in 
planning his work and supervising 
the labor provided him through the 
emergency farm labor program; (7) 
the rapid and intelligent shifting of 
farm workers, made possible by the 
emergency farm labor program, from 
one crop area to another as new needs 
develop, thus drastically reducing 
time lost by hired workers seeking 
jobs; (81 the stimulation to produc- 
tion of farm prices which were 15 
percent above parity in 1944 and of 
farm wages which were 150 percent 
higher in 1944 than in 1940. 

It all added up to an increase in 
output per worker last year of 28 
percent over 1940 and 45 percent over 
the 1935-39 average. 

The principal increases in labor re- 
quirements necessitated by the 1945 
goals are in sugar beets, sugarcane, 
tobacco, flaxseed, truck crops for proc- 
essing, potatoes, and cover crop 
seeds. Except for flaxseed, these 
crops require large amounts of hand 
labor in planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting operations. The increase in 
sugar-beet acreage alone wdll require 
25,000 additional able-bodied workers, 
and sugar-beet production is confined 
almost wholly to labor deficit areas. 

Acreage increases in sugarcane, 
tobacco and truck crops for processing 
called for in the goals wnll require 
786,000, 4,700,000 and 1,350,000 addi- 
tional man-days, respectively. 

Early Victory Little Help 

Even an early termination of the 
war in Europe would not ease materi- 
ally the farm labor situation this year. 
Because of the many problems in- 
volved in demobilization, and the need 
for experienced troops in the Pacific 
theater, not many men could be re- 
turned from the armed forces to the 
farms in time to help with the 1945 
crop. Industr 3 "'s numpower require- 
ments are expected to remain high 
throughout the year. Partial recon- 
version of war industries in 1945 would 
make some workers available to agri- 
culture, but in limited numbers only. 
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The experiences of the First TTorld 
War are conclusive in their indication 
of a tight labor market continuing in 
agriculture even after the war. As 
late as August 12, 1920, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, analyzing the agricul- 
tural labor problem at that time and 
considering the further importation 
of Mexican Nationals, observed: 

^Tt is a generally accepted fact that 
upon the signing of the armistice and 
returning to this country of the vast 
army ^ent abroad and its demobiliza- 
tion, the men demobilized did not 
generally return to the vocations in 
which thev were engaged at the time 
they were called upon to perform mili- 
tary service. In fact, the authorities 
claim that there has been a general 
reluctance upon the part of farm 
laborers to return to the farm.** 

Intensive Local Recruiting 

Going into the 1945 season, all facts 
concerning the farm manpower out- 
look point to the need for recruiting of 
labor locally by State and county ex- 
tension service personnel on a more 
intensive scale even than last year, 
and supplementing local labor supplies 
\shere necessary with foreign workers, 
prisoners of war, and American farm 
workers able and willing to travel at 
their own expense or at the employers* 
or Government ’s expense. 

The State Extension Services re- 
ported that through 12,000 local farm 
placement offices, 3,000,000 different 
individual workers were placed on 
farm jobs during 1944. Thousands of 
other workers, stimulated to seek 
farm jobs as a result of United States 
Crop Corps appeals through the press 
and radio, made their own arrange- 
ments with farmers. 

The United States Crop Corps goal 
for 1945 is for the recruitment of 4,- 


000,000 people, mainly women and 
youth, to assist the regular farm work 
force on a full- or part-time basis. This 
goal is the same as last year. 

More Foreign Workers 

Just as more foreign workers were 
required to meet labor needs in 1944 
than in 1943, the trend will continue 
in 1945. Last year the War Food 
Administration’s Office of Labor sup- 
plied a total of 107,636 foreign 
workers, including the 23,046 who 
were in the country at the start of the 
year, and transported 11,322 workers 
of this country interstate. The largest 
number of foreign workers employed 
at any one time was 94,649, which 
was at the height of the work season 
last fall. They consisted of 67,860 
Mexicans, 17,437 Jamaicans, 5,653 
Bahamians, 908 Barbadians, 1,301 
Newfoundlanders, and 1,490 Cana- 
dians. Foreign and interstate work- 
ers were supplied to 41 States. 

In 1945 the Office of Labor plans 
to supply a somewhat larger number 
of foreign workers. At the peak of 
the season it expects to have 105,500 
available — 75,000 Mexicans, 24,000 
Jamacians and 6,500 Bahamians. In- 
terstate transportation of workers will 
£lIso have to be increased. 

The War Department estimates 
that it can make available to agricul- 
ture throughout 1945 prisoners of 
war in about the same numbers as 
were emploj’'ed on farm jobs in the 
faU of 1944. This means that about 
50,000 prisoners of war will be avail- 
able for relatively long periods of 
employment and can be increased to 
about 75,000 for short periods for 
harvest of perishable crops. 

George W. Hill 
Office of Labor j TTFA 


INDEX — A limited number of copies of the index of the articles appearing 
in the Agricultural Situaiion during 1944 are available from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Prospective Crop Yields in 1945 


C ROP yields per acre in 1944 were 
9 percent higher than in any pre- 
vious year except 1942, an exception- 
ally favorable season, and were nearly 
33 percent above the 1923-32 pre- 
drought period. After allowing for 
the weather, crop jdclds have been 
increasing at the rate of nearly 1 per- 
cent a year for the past 20 years. If 
this trend continues in post-war years 
farmers will need to plan either for 
larger market outlets or for fewer acres. 
Hence the problem of future yields is 
of major importance to farmers 
everywhere. 

Factors Affecting Yields 
Yields of crops not yet planted 
cannot be accurately forecast because 
future weather is not known. But it 
is possible to separate out some of the 
factors that have determined crop 
yields in past years and figure what 
yields per acre may be expected either 
during a period of years or in individ- 
ual years when weather is about as 
favorable for crops as the average of 
past seasons. For the 1945 season 
allowance can also be made for such 
recent developments as (1) the ex- 
cellent start of the w^inter wheat sown 
last fall, (2) the above-average reserve 
of subsoil moisture in most of the 
western half of the country’^ except the 
Pacific Northwest, (3) the near-record 
supply of fertilizers being produced, 
(4) the cumulative effects of the heavy 
applications of lime m the East and 
Northeast, (5) the large acreage that 
will be planted to hybrid com and to 
improved varities of oats, wheat, soy-- 
beans, potatoes, sugar cane, sugar 
beets, beans, and other crops, (6) a 
continuation of the wartime tendency 
toward close utilization of the most 
productive land, and (7) price sup- 
ports which go far toward offsetting 
the shortage of labor and encourage 
the complete harvesting of the crops 
produced. 

A crop-by-crop allowance for the 
effects of these factors as well as weath- 


er indicate that with average growing 
conditions during 1945. the average of 
crop yields should be nearly 26 per- 
cent higher than during the 1923-32 
pre-drought period. To average that 
high, yields would need to be higher 
than those in any past years except 
1942 and 1944. These prospects will, 
of course, change from month to month 
as the season advances. 

During the past 35 years weather 
during the growing period has caused 
the aggregate of crop yields per acre 
harvested to differ an average of about 
6 percent from what would have 
seemed fair appraisals of prospects at 
the beginning of each season. Pros- 
pects for individual crops and for local 
areas have changed much more than 
this, but until the widespread droughts 
of the 1930-39 decade, weather was not 
often seriously unfavorable for more 
than a few crops in any one season. 
Furthermore, until the present war 
period, weather very favorable for 
high yields tended to so reduce prices 
that the harvesting of some crops was 
incomplete, with damaged hay, nub- 
bins, small potatoes and apples and 
even some scrap cotton being left in 
the fields. 

This year moisture reserves, price 
stability, liberal use of fertilizers, and 
organized assistance to help farmers 
meet critical situations combine to re- 
duce somewhat the danger of severe 
crop reverses but it w'ould still be 
best to be prepared for about the usual 
variation in crop prospects as the 
season advances. 

Yields Increasing Steadily 

The reasonableness of forecasts 
made at this season can best be judged 
by reviewing prospects for each part 
of the country and for each crop in 
comparison with past y'ears. All such 
analyses, however, should be accepted 
with certain reservations for, although 
each year brings a new combination of 
weather conditions, it is possible to 
judge what to expect only from what 
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has happened in the limited number 
of years adequate records. In 
allowing for variations in the weather 
of past years it becomes apparent that 
during the last 20 year=! crop yields 
per acre have been rising at the rate 
of nearly 1 percent per year. Exclud- 
ing the particularly rapid increases in 
yields of fruits and cotton, j'ields are 
now about 13 percent higher than 
they were in comparable beasons 20 
years ago. Wartime prices and con- 
ditions are accentuating this upward 
trend regardless of the weather, and in 
addition, j’ields in the last few jears 
have been helped by favorable weather. 

Great Plains States 

The effects of variation in the rain- 
fall on national crop yields have been 
most important in the Great Plains 
States. This is a group of 10 States 
extending from North Dakota and 
Montana southward through Texas 
and New Mexico. In these States, 
which have 40 percent of the national 
acreage, crop yields in past years have 
been roughly proportional to a '‘mois- 
ture supply” measured by rainfall 
during a “crop year” extending from 
the previous September through Au- 
gust, plus some allowance for variation 
in the amount of subsoil moisture 
carried over from one season to the 
next and for the adverse effect of hot 
weather during the summer months. 
In the la'-t few years there have been 
sign« that the increased use of hybrid 
corn, rust resistant wheats and other 
factors may have helped to cause the 
recent increases in yields, but the exact 
extent is uncertain because these 
States, as a group, seem to have had 
more rain during the last 4 crop years 
than in any previous 4-3"ear period 
during the last half century. 

In the Plains States the effects of 
drought and of wet weather tend to be 
cumulative. Ordinarily 3 inches of 
extra rainfall in one crop year helps 
crops of the following season about as 
much as one extra inch of current rain- 
falL Moisture remaining in the soil 
and subsoil from the abundant rainfall 


of 1944 and other recent years raises 
prospects for 1945 at least 5 percent, 
and possibly 6 or 8 percent, over what 
they would otherwise be. Allowing 
for the effects of hybrid corn and other 
recent developments, aggregate crop 
yields 12 percent above the 1923-32 
average would seem about what should 
be expected with usual weather. 

For rough calculations it may be 
assumed that aggregate crop prospects 
in this area will rise or fall about 4 
percent for each inch that the rainfall 
in the area after January 1 is above or 
below normal. Within limits, cool 
weather during the summer is usually 
beneficial, the gain from summer 
temperatures that average 1® below 
normal being about as great as those 
from an extra inch of rain, with corre- 
sponding damage from hot weather. 
Yields of individual crops depend much 
more on the distribution of the rainfall. 
Present moisture reserves appear par- 
ticularly important for small grains and 
hay. Com and sorghums will need 
rain later in the season. Cotton has 
rules of its own, being benefited by 
adequate moisture in the western 
parts of the Cotton Belt and easily 
hurt by too much rain farther east. 

Other States 

In the northern States east of the 
Great Plains and also in the 7 States 
west of the Rockies assuming average 
weather, composite yields of field 
crops should about equal those of 1944, 
but in individual States yields may 
differ materially from those of 1944. 
Parts of the Ohio Valley suffered con- 
siderably from the summer drought 
last year, but the weather was better 
than average in Wisconsin and w^est of 
the Mississippi River. In the far 
West prospects now appear favorable 
in California and the Southwest but 
in Washington, Oregon, and parts of 
Idaho there is a growing fear of re- 
duced yields unless precipitation after 
January 1 is enough above normal to 
restore depleted reserves of soil mois- 
ture and improve water prospects for 
irrigation. In the South, east of 
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Texas and Oklahoma, the item of 
major importance is the prospect that 
the quantity of fertilizer used will con- 
tinue at a record, or near-record level. 
There seems no reason to expect the 
yields of cotton and small grains to 
approach the exceptionally high yields 
of last season, but, with average 
weather, yields of most other field 
crops should show some improvement 
over 1944. 

Crop-by-Crop Appraisal 

A more accurate appraisal of pros- 
pects this season can be made by 
reviewing the record for each crop 
separately. By using the reported con- 
dition of each crop at harvest time, it 
is possible to adjust the yields each 
year to show what they would have 
been with average weather. The 
year-to-year changes due to such de- 
velopments as hybrid corn, liberal use 
of fertilizers, and shifts to irrigated 
land or high-yielding areas can then 
be seen. This method shows that 
under present conditions the trend of 
crop yields is strongly upward. 

Now that most of the high-yielding 
com areas have shifted almost entirely 
to the use of hybrid seed and the South 
has stepped up the quantity of fertilizer 
used, the most probable yield of com 
in the United States in 1945 appears to 
be about 32 bushels per acre, w^hich 
would be above the yield in any season 
from 1866 through 1941. With an 
acreage equal to that harvested in 1944 
such a yield w'ould re&ult in a near- 


record crop of more than 3 billion 
bushels. 

With the December estimates of 
winter wheat indicating a large acre- 
age, prospects for light abandonment 
and a yield of 1G.7 bushels per acre 
harvested, and with favorable subsoil 
moisture in most of the spring wheat 
sections except non irrigated lands in 
the Pacific Northwest, it seems reason- 
aVile to expect another billion bushel 
wheat crop and a yield per acre of 
about 16 bushels for all wheat. 

Some varieties of oats have been 
giving wonderful yields in Northern 
States and new winter oats have been 
successful in the South. As a result 
the United States average jneld of oats 
in 1944 was nearly 30 bushels even 
though planting was seriously delayed 
in some of the principal producing 
States. Pending further information 
regarding acreage changes, the 1945 
yield seems likely to be about 32 
bushels. Barley prospects continue 
unchanged at about 23 bushels. 

Good Hay Yield 

The yield of hay seems to be rising. 
In the Great Plains States both tame 
and wrild hay crops should have a good 
early start. In the Northern States 
farther east the yield of hay crops has 
been rising for many years, chiefly 
because of a shift tow-ards the heavier 
yielding kinds. Yields should be given 
a further boost by the huge quantities 
of lime applied in the last few years, 
but wall continue to depend largely on 


Past and 1915 Prospective Crop Yields per Harvested Acre, U. S Average 



All 

corn 

All 

wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Tame 

hay 

Cot- 

ton 

Soy- 

beans 

Dry 

beans 

Pota- 

toes 

To- 

bacco 

j 23 crops 
tper- 
ceat of 
1623-32 
aver- 
age) 1 


Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Tons 

Zb. 

Bu. 

U. 

Bu. 

ZK 

Pei. 

1880-00 

25.9 

13.4 

27.6 

23.7 

1.25 

182 



S2L5 

732 



26.6 

14.3 

29.9 

23.2 

1. 31 

185 


1 

> 96 

818 



26.8 

14.6 

29.7 

22.7 

1.31 

162 


665 

111 

772 

100.6 

1930-36 

21.4 

13.1 

26.1 

19.0 

1. 19 

187 

14.6 

720 

108 

806 

94.2 

1937-41 

28.9 

14.6 

31.6 

23.3 

1.39 

240 

18.7 

917 

126 

641 

117.7 

1942 

35 2 

16.8 

35.6 

25.5 

1.63 

272 

18.7 

987 

137 

1,023 

136.2 

1943 

32 1 

16.6 

29.6 

21 9 

1.43 

254 

18.1 

870 I 

1 146 

966 

124.1 

1944 

33 2 

18.2 

29.9 

23.0 

L4l 

295 

IS. 4 

784 1 

! 130 

1,072 

133L7 

Prospective 1945 

32.0 

16.1 

32.0 

23.0 

1.40 

265 

IS. 4 

855 1 

; 133 

1,010 

126.9 


1 Crops included in the average, In addition to the 16 listed In the table, are sorghums for grain, rye, flax- 
seed, rice, wild hay, peanuts, sweetpotatoes, sugar beets, apples, 3 citrus limits as a group, and 6 other firuits 
as a group. 

2 Indications in January 1645. Actual yields can be expected to be higher or lower to the extent that 
subsequent weather conditions are more favorable or less favorable than average. 
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adequate moisture during the spring 
and summer months. In the South the 
large acreage of peanut vines saved for 
hay in the last few years has tended to 
reduce the average yield of hay per 
acre even though the total tonnage has 
been high. When prospects for all 
States are lined up, a hay yield per 
acre nearly equal to last year’s 1.41 
tons seems probable. 

The yield of cotton last year, accord- 
ing to the December estimates, was 295 
pounds per acre or 23 pounds higher 
than in any pre\dous year. With 
plantings limited to the more produc- 
tive land, a “good season in the 
ground” in Texas and Oklahoma, pros- 
pects for near-record fertilizer applica- 
tions farther east, and continued im- 
provement in methods of production it 
seems best to prepare for a yield of 
about 265 pounds this year. This 
would be above the yield in any year 
prior to 1937. 

Tobacco will continue to be well 
fertilized in 1945 and a yield of 1,010 
pounds, about the average during the 
last 5 years, seems about what should 
be expected even though this yield was 
never reached prior to 1940. 

Big Potato Yield 

Potato yields have been rising 
about a bushel per year for 50 years 
and the present trend seems even 
more strongly upward. Productive 
new varieties are being planted more 
and the certified seed supply of record 
volume is sufficient to plant about 70 
percent of the acreage. The tendency 
is toward liberal fertilization and 
further concentration of the acreage 
in the high-yielding commercial areas. 
The most probable yield would seem 
to be about 133 bushels although that 
mark has been exceeded only twice. 
Methods of growing sweetpotatoes 
have been improved in some commer- 
cial areas but the bulk of the crop is 
still grown in small patches and there 
seems no reason to expect any ma- 
terial departure from the usual average 
of about 87 bushels. 


Such shifts of soybean acreage as 
now seem probable are mo*^tly toward 
the high-yielding States and a yield 
about the same as that of 1944 seems 
probable. Wartime efforts to in- 
crease the production of beans and 
peanuts have resTilted in increased 
acreages in some areas where average 
yields are less than half the national 
average. Preliminary estimates of 
the probable distribution of the acre- 
age this season indicate the most 
probable yield to be 855 pounds of 
beans and 675 pounds of peanuts 

Yields of flaxseed and rice have been 
less seriously affected by acreage 
shifts but 8.2 bushels of flaxseed and 
48 bushels of rice would seem all that 
should be expected. 

Lower Sorghum Yield 

Sorghums harvested for grain 
yielded nearly 20 bushels per acre in 

1944 and have averaged 18 bushels 
during the last 4 years even though 
the acreage has been nearly doubled 
since 1939. Allowing for the prob- 
ability of less abundant rainfall a 
somewhat lower yield should be ex- 
pected this season. 

In 1944 apples, other deciduous 
tree and vine fruits as a group, and 
citrus fruits gave record, or near- 
record, production per acre of trees in 
bearing. The tendency of some varie- 
ties of apples to bear heavily in alter- 
nate years will probably reduce pro- 
duction of apples this year, but most 
commercial orchards, vinej’ards and 
groves are being well taken care of. 
Barring unusual losses from freezes 
and hurricanes, this year’s yields per 
acre of these three groups should 
average nearly as high as in 1944 and 
more than 40 percent higher than in 
the base years 1923-32. 

Putting these yields together in 
proportion to the relative importance 
of these crops during the 1923-32 or 
predrought period, they show that 

1945 yields are likely to average about 
a fourth higher than during that 
decade. But more than 40 percent of 



the total expected gain results from 
the big change in the yield of cotton 
and 27 percent from improvement in 
corn. Yields of small grains and hay 
crops are expected to show general, 
but moderate, increases that account 


for about 12 percent of the total gain. 
Fruits account for about 10 percent of 
the gain and tobacco and potatoes 
each about 4 percent. 

JoHx B. Shepard 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Toward Standardized Cotton Production 


T his year nearly a fourth of the 
Nation^s cotton farmers, who oper- 
ate about a half of the total cotton 
acreage, will be members of organized 
groups known as one-variety cotton 
communities. These farmers will plant 
only the varieties of cotton seed best 
adapted to their localities and thus 
standardize production through the 
use of pure seed as essential to quality 
improvement. A further prerequisite 
of uniform quality cotton production 
is that the farmers in a given area 
patronize a gin which gins no other 
variety of cotton as a means of avoiding 
mixed seed and lint. 

Among the far-reaching results of 
the standardization of cotton pro- 
duction on a community basis are the 
following: (1) In a far shorter time 

Note.— This report is based largely on the in- 
vestigations of C. B. Doyle and others of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering. 


than formerly, the seed of any new 
variety found to have superior qual- 
ities can be multiplied sufficiently to 
meet the demand for it. Furthermore, 
large supplies of pure seed of the older 
varieties of cotton are alwa} s available 
in one-variety communities. (2) Ex- 
perience has shown that improvements 
in culture, harvesting, ginning, and 
marketing are more easily and effec- 
tively applied where production is on 
a one- variety basis. (3) Cotton manu- 
facturers are recognizing to an increas- 
ing extent the greater uniformity and 
superior quality of cotton from one- 
variety communities, and many mills 
regularly buy cotton from communities 
which can supply them with sizeable 
lots of cotton of specific varieties. 

By way of further summing up the 
achievements of the one-variety com- 
munity work, the Assistant Research 
Administrator of the Department of 


Cotton Growing in Standardized One-Variety Communities, United States, 1935-43 


Year 

Counties partici- 
pating X 

Com- 

mumties 

partici- 

pating 

Grower 

members 

Acres of adopted 
variety 

Production of 
adopted variety 

Actual 

Percent 
of all 
cotton 
counties 

Actual 

Percent 
ofU, S. 
total 

Actual 

Percent 
of U. S. 
total 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

1/300 

Percent 

193J5 _ 

161 

19 

331 


7S8 

3 

571 

5 

1936 

234 

28 

511 


1,470 

6 

1.112 

9 

1937 

312 

38 

730 


2,453 

7 


10 

1938. 

425 

53 

1,056 


2,284 

9 

1,445 

12 

1989 

495 

62 

1, 516 

132 

2,987 

12 

1,656 

14 

1940 

54S 

70 

1,922 

185 

4.518 

18 

2,742 

22 

1941 

550 

71 

2,116 

229 


27 

3,367 

32 

1942 

577 

75 

2,564 

292 

7,614 

83 

4,570 

87 

1943 

569 

77 

%544 


8,869 

40 

4^771 

« 


X Counties containing one or more standardized one-variety communities. 
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Agriculture, in testifying before a 
Congressional Committee in early 
December, said: ‘‘The one- variety 
communities using recently developed 
varieties of superior quality are prob- 
ably producing the best cotton in the 
\rorld. Standardizing our entire pro- 
duction on a few of our best varieties 
is a logical future step.” 

The possibilities of one-variety pro- 
duction were first demonstrated in the 
irrigated valleys of the Southwestern 
States with American-Eg}*ptian and 
Upland cottons. California has gone 
further than any other State by en- 
acting a law in 1925 which restricts the 
planting in specified areas to a single 
variety. In 1931 the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, in cooperation with the State 
Extension Services and other State and 
Federal agencies, inaugurated a one- 
variety program in all principal States 
of the main Cotton Belt. 

Now beginning its fifteenth year of 
operation, the one-variety program has 
been outstandingly successful, with its 
growth from year-to-year consistent 


though not spectacular. Consequently, 
in 1943 there were a total of 2,544 
standardized one-variety communities 
in 77 percent of the cotton-producing 
counties of the country with a coop- 
erating membership of about 306,000 
growers. The acreage planted to the 
approved varieties on these farms was 
40 percent of the total acreage and 43 
percent of the total production for the 
entire country. 

The extra cash return received by 
the growers in the one-variety com- 
munities in 1943 from larger j ields and 
premiums for improved quality of 
staple has been estimated by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering at nearly 
$7.60 an acre over and above what 
they would have received if they had 
continued to plant the inferior varie- 
ties formerly grown. This represents a 
total additional income for the one- 
variety farmers of more than 66 mil- 
lion dollars in that single year. 

Horace G. Porter 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Victory Gardens for 1945 


F or the last 3 3 ears the people of 
the United Stales have made a 
remarkable record of food production 
in their back-yard and community 
Victory gardens. It now seems cer- 
tain that this production t^ill be needed 
again in 1945. 

A few months ago there was some 
question in the minds of many con- 
cerning the need for a Xation-wide 
Victory garden program this year. 
That was before the big push by the 
Germans. It is now possible to see 
more clearly the importance of home 
gardens in relation to our total food 
needs. For instance, based on present 
allocations, civilians will have to get 
along with about 10 to 15 percent less 


commercially canned vegetables than 
a year ago. Half the canned vegeta- 
bles available to United States civilians 
from now until the 1945 pack is ready 
will have to come from home-canned 
supplies. With no immediate end of 
the war in sight, the War Food Admin- 
istration is suggesting that everyone 
who had a garden last year stay on the 
job. 

Victory gardening has appealed to 
many people for many reasons. Per- 
haps the greatest appeal has been the 
satisfaction that comes from a feeling 
of direct participation in the country's 
war food production program. Vic- 
tory gardening has been called war 
work, and it is. But aside from this, 



many people faithfully tend their 
gardens this year because they have 
learned from experience how many 
blue points they can save. Others 
will garden because they like the taste 
of vegetables when they are garden 
fresh. Still others will garden for the 
simple reason that they like it. 

The best estimate of the number of 
home gardens in 1944 is 1S% million. 
This estimate was provided by a sur- 
vey made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in September and 
October. Private polls estimated 
about 195-2 million gardens for 1943, 
and about 16H million gardens for 
1942. Although no accurate statis- 
tics are available on production, it has 
been estimated that 40 percent of the 
vegetables grown for fresh con.Nump- 
tion last year came from home gardens. 
This, of course, includes farm gardens. 

Garden Equipment Outlook 

In general the outlook is good for 
Victory-garden equipment this jear 
Weather was favorable last year in 
areas where vegetable seeds are grown 
commercially and yields were good. 
In spite of the ample supplies of seed, 
gardeners are being advised to place 
their orders early because the shortage 
of help in seed stores makes it impos- 
sible to fill orders promptly if too many 
people wait until planting time. 

Victory gardeners should have little 
difficulty in getting fertilizers this 
year. The same grades used last year 
in various parts of the country will be 
sold again this year. For the Atlantic 
Seaboard the formula vill be 6-10-5; 
the central part of the country will be 
4^12-4; and for the Mountain and 
Pacific States it will be 6-10-4, 

The latest word on insecticides is 
that supplies will be about the same 
*18 a year ago. Rotenone, one of the 
most popular garden msecticides used 
for dusting, will be available in about 
the same quantity. Those who buy 
early will get the rotenone. Those 
who wait until the insects are already 
at work in the gardens may have to 
use cryolite instead. 


The situation on tools hasn’t 
changed materially from last year. 
Most of the stores will have only the 
victory models. For small gardens 
few tools are needed. But those vho 
have to buy new tools should be able 
to find them, although they may have 
to shop around a bit. 

Getting More From Gardens 

Most of the gardeners this year wid 
have had at least two years of experi- 
ence. They can be expected, there- 
fore, to do a better job in choosing a 
site, preparing the ground, and taking 
care of the garden generally. For the 
last 2 years many gardens throughout 
the eastern and central parts of the 
country were badly damaged by 
drought. This year more effort will be 
made to locate gardens close to water 
supplies, and where this is impossible, 
more attention will be given to building 
up the supply of organic matter in the 
soil and to the use of mulches. Both 
practices help to carry a garden 
through a drought. 

Garden veterans 'will also do a better 
job of fighting weeds and controlling 
insects. They have learned — some- 
times against their own judgment — 
that most garden crops simply have to 
be thinned. Although a few have 
learned the art of keeping the garden 
planted throughout the growing sea- 
son, the great majority have not yet 
learned this lesson. Over most of the 
country good fall gardens are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Plans for carrying on the Victory 
garden program in 1945 will be much 
the same as in the last 2 years. To 
promote gardening national advertis- 
ers will again donate space in news- 
papers and magazines as well as time 
on the radio. A kit of garden infor- 
mation aids has been sent to each of 
7,500 community garden leaders 
throughout the country. State and 
county extension workers will con- 
tinue to give much of their time in 
assisting gardeners and home canners. 

E. G. Moore, Mwrmger 

Victory Garden Program 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 



1 Federal Beserve Board, adjusted for seasonal Tariation, revised November 1W3, 

» Total incrme, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised March 1943. 

» Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

< Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest and taxes. 

Note.— The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers* income, ^own above, are 
not comparable in several respects. The production index includes only mining and ntanufacturing; the 
income index also includes transportation. The production index is intended to measnre volume, whezeas 
the inceme Index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag between 
changes in volume of production and workers^ income since output can be increased or deerrasM to some 
extent without much chance in the number of workers. 
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D espite a 14 percent decline dining 1944 from the all-time high 
in the number of grain-consuming animal units — one of the 
largest declines in history — the number of units on January 1, 
1945, was the third largest on record. Hog, chicken, and sheep 
numbers were reduced considerably, while cattle, horse and mule 
numbers declined moderately. By the end of 1945, hog, chicken 
and milk cow numbers will probably not be changed a great deal, 
but a further decrease is in prospect for the number of beef cattle, 
sheep, horses and mules. In contrast to a year ago, these reduced 
numbers plus large feed supplies will permit liberal livestock feeding 
in most areas until 1945 harvest of feed crops. * * * Estimates 

of 1944 cash receipts from marketings of crops — ^livestock not in- 
cluded — are now placed at 8.6 billion dollars, 8 percent above 1943. 
Greatest increases over 1943 were in the South Atlantic and South 
Central States. * * * Government actions in late February are’ 

designed to relieve the critical shortage of low- and medium-priced 
cotton clothing and household cotton goods. * * * Because 

of strong demand, prices received by fanners for eggs are expected 
to continue above last year for the next few months. 





The 1945 Census of Agriculture 


U NDER way since mid-January, 
this year’s agricultural census is 
moving toward completion, with the 
first of the preliminary" reports an- 
nouncing the number of farms and 
acreage, by counties, expected to be 
released shortly. These reports are 
of especial interest to county agents 
and crop reporters who wiU find the 
information in them useful in connec- 
tion with their work. 

Before their publication, the pre- 
liminary census totals for each county 
are reviewed by a county ad\isory 
committee composed usually of the 
county agent and AAA committee 
members. 

Such a committee has been estab- 
lished in practically every one of the 
8,000-odd counties in the United 
States through the cooperation of the 
Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. Crop reporters also 
are particularly interested because 
many of their number are presently 
employed as census enumerators. Be- 
cause of their experience as crop 
reporters, the Census Bureau has 
commended the quality of their work 
and was eager to have their assistance. 
The Bureau is indeed grateful for the 
cooperation of crop reporters, especial- 
ly in these trying days, for their help 
in counting noses, so to speak. 

Under provisions of United States 
Code, Title 13, Section 216, the taking 
of the 1945 Census of Agriculture is 
mandatory. This law was passed by 
the 71st Congress and was approved 
by President Herbert Hoover on June 
18, 1929. The taking of the mid- 
decennial farm census in 1945 is no 
new undertaking introduced into the 
succession of agricultural censuses 
which has been established. The first 
mid-decennial farm census was con- 
ducted in 1925 during the administra- 
tion of President Calvin Coolidge. 

The first United States Census of 
Agriculture was conducted in 1840 
and continued at 10-year intervals 


until ir20, thereafter at 5-year inter- 
vals. The interval between farm 
censuses was halved after the 1920 
census in order to provide a more 
frequent basis of reference for annual 
estimates made by the Department 
of Agriculture and other agencies 
concerned with agricultural statistics. 

There are many ways in which 
farmers, industry, and Government 
can use the information obtained in 
the agricultural census. For example, 
here are just a few ways farmers and 
other agricultural leaders will benefit: 
They will use it as a guide in planning 
acreage changes in particular crops 
and in classes of livestock, and for 
studying markets; a basis for making 
credit and other business transactions; 
and as an instrument to formulate 
policies. These benefits will be en- 
hanced because the census is the 
only source where localized statistics 
in detail may be obtained. Crop re- 
porters will be especially interested 
in this year’s census as it will show 
in detail for the first time since the 
war started, the changes that have 
taken place in crops, production, 
yields, acreage, and many equally 
important items. 

Industry likev^ise will benefit. It 
will use the census for measuring the 
supplies of raw materials, for deter- 
mining the market for manufactured 
products, for determining trends and 
effect of new developments, and for 
guiding day to day decisions. Govern- 
ment agencies such as the Farm Credit 
Administration or Soil Conservation 
Service, will use the census as a basis 
for their planning and operations. 

Equally important is the use that 
will be made of the agricultural census 
to prosecute the war. Need for 
production and distribution of food 
is assuming greater emphasis in the 
w"ar economy. The availability of 
food may be a big factor in determin- 
ing the future of the course of the war. 
especially as the number of men in the 



armed forces increases overseas, and 
as more occupied territory is taken 
over by the United Nations. Accurate 
and up-to-date statistics on food sup- 
plies, transportation, and other infor- 
mation being taken in the 1945 agri- 
cultural census will enable agriculture, 
industry, and Government to provide 
more efficient methods to meet the 


needs of the armed forces and United 
Nations. 

Moreo\ er, up-to-date agricultural 
statistics will be of fundamental im- 
portance in planning the reconversion 
of agriculture and industry from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. 

Jaiics C. Capt, Director 
Bureau of the Census 


Commodity Reviews 


LIVESTOCK 

L ivestock numbers decreased 
sharply in 1944 after reaching a 
record high at the beginning of 1944. 
The number of all species of meat 
animals, as well as of horses, mules, 
chickens, and turkeys was lower on 
January 1, 1945 than a year earlier. 
Reductions were greatest in hog, 
chicken, and sheep numbers. Horse 
and mule numbers continued the 
declining trend begun soon after World 
War I. Cattle numbers were only 
slightly reduced during the year. 

The strong demand for meat and 
other livestock and poultry products 
from the beginning of 1938 through 
1943 caused a marked increase in total 
livestock numbers. By early 1944 
livestock numbers had reached such a 
high level stocks of feed grains, 
accumulated in 1937-41, had largely 
been depleted so that supplies were 
relatively short. During 1944 the 
hog-com and egg-feed price ratios were 
below average for most of the year and 
were much lower than in the preceding 
2 years. 

In view of the reduced livestock 
numbers together with the large grain 
harvest in 1944, feed-grain supplies 
until the 1945 harvest are adequate 
to meet all requirements for liberal 
livestock feeding and still leave a 
carry-over larger than at the end of 
the 1949-44 crop year. 

Numbers of hogs, chickens, and 
milk cows probably will not be mate- 


rially changed by the end of 1945. 
But a further decrease in the number 
of cattle other than milk cows, sheep, 
horses, and mules is in prospect. 

At the first of this year there were 
an estimated 60.7 million hogs on 
farms, a decline of 28 percent from the 
record number on hand at the begin- 
ning of 1914. Tliis marked reduction 
in number was foreseen early in 1944 
when the spring pig crop was reduced 
25 percent below the record crop of 
a year earlier, and when the fall pig 
crop was 34 percent smaller than the 
record fall crop of 1943. The sharp 
reduction in the number of pigs raised 
in 1944 was brought about by the 
most unfavorable ratio of hogs prices 
to feed grain prices during the year 
since the beginning of the war and the 
short supply of com for feeding hogs 
before the record 1944 com crop was 
harvested. 

A record slaughter of cattle in 1944 
decreased cattle numbers only about 


Number of Livestock on Farms, January 
1, 1935-39 average and 1943 to 1945 


Item 

103^ 

iverage 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Milk cows 

other cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Mules 

Chickens 

Turkeys 

Thousand head 

24,999 
41,815 
43, 932 
51,344 
11,285 
4,465 
405,108 
6,035 

27,106 

52,008 

73,738 

55,775 

9,675 

8.704 
540,798 

6.704 

27,660 

54,708 

83,852 

51,789 

9,302 

3,531 

576,441 

7.672i 

27,785 

53,975 

60,660 

47,945 

8,897 

3,408 

511,130 

7,491 
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Index Numbers of Prices Keceived and 
Paid by Farmers 
[1910-14-100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 

paid, 

interest 

and 

taxes 

• 

Parity 
ratio i 

1935-39 average 

107 

128 

84 

1940 

100 

125 

SO 

1941 

124 

182 

94 

1942 

159 

160 

106 

1943 

192 

162 

119 

1944 

195 

170 

115 

1944 




February i 

195 

169 

115 

March 

196 i 

169 

118 

fc::;;;;:;;;:::;;: 

196 j 

189 

116 

194 

169 

115 

June. 

193 

170 

114 

July 

192 

170 

113 

August 

193 

170 i 

114 

September- 

192 

170 1 

113 

October 

; 194 

170 

114 

Novemoer i 

196 

171 

115 

December 

200 

171 , 

117 

1945 

January 

201 

172 

117 

February 

109 

172 

116 


t Batlo of prices received by fanners to prices 
paid, interest and taxes. 


1 percent during the year. An esti- 
mated 81.S million head of cattle and 
calves were on farms at the beginning 
of 1945, as against 82.4 at the be- 
ginning of 1944. While the number of 
calves and yoimg dairy stock decreased 
slightly during the year, the number 
of cattle of all other classes increased. 
The number of milk cows increased 
about }4 percent to set a new all-time 
high of 27.8 million head, almost 
3 million greater than the average 
for 1935-39. 

One of the sharpest declines in calf 
numbers on record occurred in 1944, 
While the number of calves was re- 
duced about IH million head, the 
number of cows and heifers, including 
milk stock, increased nearly three- 
quarters of a million head. Histori- 
cally, after the peak in the cattle num- 
bers cycle has been reached there is a 
period of several years of increased 
slaughter of cattle, especially a large 
slaughter of cows, heifers, and calves. 
Thus cattle slaughter in 1945 may be 
a record high. 

The decline in sheep numbers begun 


in 1942 continued at an increased rate 
during 1944, and was one of the largest 
decreases in numbers for any year in 
this century. The January 1, 1945 
total number of sheep on hand, in- 
cluding sheep and lambs on feed of 
47.9 million head, was a decrease of 
3.8 million or 7 percent from a year 
earlier. The number of sheep and 
lambs on feed at the beginning of the 
year was up about percent from a 
year earlier. The number of stock 
sheep and lambs decreased almost 9 
percent, from 45.2 to 41.3 million head, 
to the lowest level since 1928. The 
reduction in sheep numbers has been 
due largely to a short labor supply on 
ranches and farms and more profitable 
returns for labor utilized in the pro- 
duction of other crops and livestock. 
Present indications are the short labor 
supply situation will not be eased in 
1945. Farmers and ranchmen saved 
a relatively small number of ewe lambs 
for herd replacements in 1944 and this 
tendency is likely to continue in 1945. 

Both horse and mule numbers de- 
creased in 1944, reflecting a small num- 
ber of colts raised during the year and 
a relatively large rate of disappearance 
through death losses and slaughter. 
At the present rate of disappearance 
the number of horses and mules on 
farms in 1950 will be about 10 million 
head. Throughout the war period 
prices of horses and mules have been 
low relative to prices for meat animals 
and livestock products and this has 
tended to discourage the production 
of horse and mule colts. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 

M ilk production on farms during 
the last quarter of 1944 at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 120 
billion pounds was an all-time record. 
Because of ample feed supplies and a 
continuation of the highest unit re- 
turns on record resulting in favorable 
milk-feed ratios, this high level of 
production is expected to continue 
during the next few months. 
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The dairy production payments an- 
nounced by War Food Administration 
for the last three quarters of 1945 are 
designed to obtain proportionally 
more butter than laat year. Produc- 
tion pa 3 Tnents for butterfat are a little 
higher than last year while the pay- 
ments on whole milk will be a little 
less. For the second and third quar- 
ters whole milk payments will average 
25 and 35 cents a hundredweight less, 
but the fourth quarter will be about 
the same. Payments for the second 
half of 1945 are contingent upon Con- 
gressional approval. 

Despite seasonal increases, creamery 
butter production is lagging behind 
last year, which has necessitated 
larger set asides than last year. 
About 40 and 55 percent of the April 
and May creamery butter output is re- 
quired to be set aside for Government 
purchase. During the next few 
months civilian supplies of butter will 
be at a record low, while slightly 
more cheese will become available. 


POULTRY AXD EGGS 

T HIS YEAR farmers intend* to 
buy 4 percent fewer baby chicks 
than last year, but expect to grow 8 
percent more turkej’s, according to 
their February 1 intentions. Despite 
the usual differences between inten- 
tions and actual performance, which 
are dependent on what happens during 
the hatching season, the outlook for 
favorable egg and turkey prices and 
above average egg-feed and turkey- 
feed ratios indicate that farmers will 
proljably carrj- out their intentions. 

\\'ith 6 percent more turkey breeder 
hens on farms this past January 1 
than a year earlier and with favorable 
conditions for turkey production, the 
8 percent turkey increase is expected 
this year. Furthermore, military re- 
quirements for the coming year will 
probably be at least as large as in 
1944, when the total demand for tur- 
key meat exceeded the supply by a 
wide margin. Prices received by 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of aTcrage prices received by fanners at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State. 



5-year average 

February 

15,1944 

January 
15, 1945 

February 
15, 1946 

Parity 
price, 
February 
15, 1945 

August 

1909- 

Julyl914 

January 

1935-De- 

cember, 

1939 

Wheat (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

0.884 

0.837 

1.46 

1.46 

L47 

1.52 

Com (bushel) 

do — 

.642 

.691 

1.13 

1. 07 

1.06 

LIO 

Oats (bushel) 

....do 

.399 

.340 

.786 

.721 

.733 

.680 

Eice (bushel) - 

do 

.M3 

.742 

>1.91 

1.75 

1.76 

L40 

Cotton (pound)... 

...cents.. 

12.4 

10.34 

19 93 


19.99 

21.33 

Potatoes (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

.807 

.717 

i.;^9 

1.58 

1.65 

1.25 

Hay (ton) 

do — 

11.87 

8.87 

15 90 

17.10 

17.70 

20.40 

Soslans (bushel) 

....do.... 

*.96 

.964 

1.85 

2.06 

2.10 

*1.85 

Peanuts (pound) 

...cents.. 

4.8 

3.55 

7. 38 

8.14 

8.14 

8.26 

Apples (bushel) 

..dollars.. 

.96 

.90 

2.04 

2.46 

2.58 

1.66 

1 1 1 i.mmm 

....do,... 

*1.81 

1.11 

1. 51 

L98 

2.25 

*2.03 

Hogs (hundredweight) 

do 

7.27 

8.38 

12.90 

13. SO 

14.00 

12.50 


....do.... 

6.42 

6.56 

>11.60 

11.70 

12.10 

9.32 

4 k*/ 1 H ft 4 [• 1 1 a ill I pPH 

do 

6.76 

7.80 

>13.00 

13.20 


11.60 


do — 

5.88 

7.79 

13.20 

13.00 

13.60 

10.10 

V ■ i 4^ >1 ^4 VK 1 V 1 *1 MM 4 1 IJHiilBftHI BHI 

....cents . 

26.3 

29.1 

50.9 

50.9 


•46.3 


..dollars.. 

1.60 

1.81 

>3.31 

3.35 

>3.31 

•2L82 

«i ft SVl iMi 

cents.. 

11.4 

14.9 

23,7 

24.2 

24.5 

19.6 

(dozen) 

do 

21,5 

21.7 

31.9 

41.0 

35.8 

•84.0 

Wool (pound) 

do 

18.3 

23.8 i 

>39.0 

40.1 

40.4 

81.5 


s Bevised. * Docs not jmclude dairy prodnctioi^ payments. 

i Comparable base price, August 1900-July 1914. made directly to farmers by county AAA offices, 
a Comparable price computed under sec. 3 (b) * Adjusted for seasonability. 

Price Control Act. ' Prelizuinary. 

^ Comparable base price, August 1919-Jul7 1939. 
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turkey growers averaged 31.6 cents 
per pound in 1944, the highest on 
record. 

Egg production during January was 
346 million dozen, 8 percent below a 
year earlier. Because the 470 million 
hens and pullets on farms January 1, 
1945 were 9 percent below a year 
earlier, a continuation of the declining 
rate of egg production is in prospect 
for this year, possibly averaging 8 to 10 
percent below last year. 

Prices for eggs received by farmers 
in mid-February averaged 35.8 cents 
per dozen, 105 percent of parity and 
3.9 cents more than in February 1944. 
During the next few months egg prices 
will probably be higher than last 
year, largely because of heavy civilian 
demand and a military procurement 
at least as large as in 1944. 

Along with very tight civilian sup- 
plies of red meats, poultry meat 
supplies are far below those of last 
year and have been declining season- 
ally in recent weeks. Yet the armed 
forces requirements for poultry meat 
are very large. To aid them in getting 
70 million pounds of canned chicken 
and turkey, War Food Administration 
recently issued an order setting aside 
the sale of all canned poultry for 
Government purchase. In addition, 
the armed forces are buying about 4 
million pounds of dressed chicken a 
month in areas covered under War 
Food Order 119 and an undetermined 
amount elsewhere. 

INCOME 

R evised estimates of cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings of 
crops in 1944 are now placed at 
8,604 million dollars, 8 percent above 
the revised estimate of 7,980 million 
dollars for 1943. Important in bring- 
ing about this gain for 1944 were the 
relatively large acreages harvested, 
high 3 rields, and slightly higher prices 
for most crops. High percentage 
gains were shown in wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, citrus fruit and apples. 
Regionally the greatest increases 


over 1943 were made in the South 
Atlantic and South Central States. 

Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings 
of Crops, 1943 and 1944 





1944 as 

Crop group 

1043 

1044 

percent 




of 1943 


AftZ. 

Affl. 

Per- 


doZ. 

dol. 

cent 

Food grains 

947 

1, 191 

126 

Feed grains and h%y — 

1,126 

1, 116 

99 

Cotton and cottonseed . 

1,318 

1,400 

113 

Oil-bearing crops 

675 

477 

71 

Tobacco crops 

540 

717 

133 

Fruit and nuts 

1,203 

1,476 

123 

Vegetables 

1,592 

1, 489 

94 

Sugar crops 

107 

123 

115 

Forest products... 

101 

110 

109 

Other crops.. 

371 

414 

112 

Total.. 

7,980 


lOS 


Note.— E stimates of cash receipts from market- 
ings of livestock are not yet available. 


COTTON 

S EVERAL Government actions in 
late February are designed to re- 
lieve the critical civilian shortage of 
low and medium priced cotton cloth- 
ing and household goods. 

A War Production Board order re- 
quires certain percentages of particular 
kinds of cotton goods to be set aside 
exclusively for the manufacture of low 
and medium priced civilian products. 

The Office of Price Administration 
supplemented the WPB order by ad- 
ditional control of manufacturers’ 
prices. Each manufacturer must re- 
distribute his sales — the average of 
his selling prices must not be higher 
than the corresponding quarter of the 
base period, July 1, 1942, to June 30, 
1943. 

These actions, it is hoped, will help 
make needed cotton goods more 
available to consumers by summer. 
In addition, the following two actions 
are designed to raise the general level 
of cotton textile production. 

Half the spindles now producing 
spun rayon, according to another WPB 
order, must be converted to cotton 
so as to increase the manufacture of 
needed textiles. 
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In addition, the War Labor Board 
ordered an increase from 50 to 55 
cents in the minimum hourly wage of 
employees in textile mills, and a 
blanket wage increase of 5 cents per 
hour in mills involved in a recent wage 
dispute. The order also allows vaca- 
tions T^ith pay, a premium of 5 cents 
an hour for third shift workers, and 
widens the spread by as high as 5 
cents an hour in the wage rates of 
lower- and higher-skilled jobs. 

VEGETABLES 

ITH few exceptions, prices for 
fresh market truck crops have 
been declining in recent weeks, both 
at shipping points and in terminal 
markets. This is usual for this time 
of year and reflects both a recession 
from the holiday level of demand and 
the arrival in the markets of somewhat 
more abundant truck crop supplies in 
general as winter and early spring 
production begins to appear in volume. 

Weather so far this year has been 
mostly favorable for the planting, 
groTs-th and harvesting of truck crops, 
though cold and dry weather have 
damaged and delayed development of 
the more susceptible crops in parts of 
California and Florida. Total pro- 
duction of the 18 winter season (Jan- 
uary-March) truck crops this year is 
currently estimated to be 1,362,400 
tons, 9 percent less than for the same 
period in 1944 but 44 percent greater 
than the 10-year (1934-43) average for 
the winter season. Total production 
of winter season crops in 1945, by 
individual crops, is indicated to be 
both above average and above last 
year for lima beans, carrots, cauli- 
flower, celery, spinach, and tomatoes, 
but below both last year and average 
only for artichokes and green peas. 

Indications are that production of 
winter season truck crops for fresh 
market shipment may exceed the 
quantities suggested in the goals by 
about one-third in the aggregate, and 
by varying amounts for all except kale, 
green peas, and shallots. 


After making allow’ances for the 
quantities of truck crops that prob- 
ably V ill be taken for noncivilian pur- 
poses, and including fall storage crops 
marketed after January 1, the total 
quantity of truck crops expected to be 
a\ ailable to civilians on the fresh 
market during the first quarter of 1945 
is 2,527 million pounds, 10 percent 
larger than that available to them in 
the corresponding quarter a year 
earlier. This comparison excludes 
potatoes and sweetpotatoes. 

Throughout the first quarter of 1945, 
the high level of employment generally 
and large requirements are expected to 
support an active demand for fresh 
vegetables at prices as high and for 
quantities as large as last year during 
the corresponding period. Exceptions 
may include lima beans, carrots, and 
tomatoes. 

The supplies of potatoes available to 
civilians since the first of the year, 
particularly in metropolitan markets, 
have been considerably smaller than 
normally might be expected at this 
season. This situation arose from the 
relatively rapid rate of movement of 
potatoes to market before January, 
from temporary embargoes imposed to 
relieve the overburdened transporta- 
tion system, and from the shipping- 
permit restrictions put into effect in the 
principal late-potato producing areas 
in connection with the Government’s 
procurement program. ^larket sup- 
plies of potatoes not again be 
plentiful until the spring crop starts 
moving in considerable volume some 
time in May. In the meantime, sup- 
plies of the best grades and sizes will 
be insuficient to satisfy the demand at 
ceiling prices, and farmers will be able 
to market as table stock a greater- 
than-usual proportion of their smaller 
and lower quality potatoes. 

The relative scarcity of late-crop 
white potatoes contributes in some 
degree to the demand for s^yeetpota- 
toes. Supplies of 1944-crop sweet- 
potatoes, likewise, have been dwin- 
dling at an unusually rapid rate. Farm- 
ers in general will be able to market a 
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larger-than-normal proportion of their 
total production, and at prices reflect- 
ing ceiling or near-ceiling levels. 

FRUIT 

C I^TLIAN supplies of fresh citrus 
fruits from this season’s large crop 
are expected to continue plentiful for 
the next few months, but those of ap- 
ples and pears, now taken from storage, 
will decline seasonally. 

The 1944-45 crop of oranges is 
about as large as the record large crop 
last season. This season’s crop of 
Valencia oranges in Florida and Cali- 
fornia, which win be marketed chiefly 
this spring and summer, is indicated to 
be about one-eighth larger than the 
previous crop and about two-thirds 
larger than the 10-year (1933-42) 
average. 

Supplies of lemons and grapefruit 
continue plentiful, but supplies of the 
latter will decline seasonally this 
spring when they may become smaller 
than a year earlier, partly a reflection 
of hurricane damage to the Florida 


crop last fall. Recent prices for 
oranges and grapefruit have been near 
ceiling levels. 

Because of heavy Government pro- 
curement of several leading varieties of 
apples in Washington and Oregon, 
through a set-aside order, civilian sup- 
plies of such apples \s*iU continue short 
for the remainder of this season. 
However, supplies of midwestem and 
eastern apples are larger than normal 
for this time of year. Recent prices 
for the better quality western apples 
have been near ceilings while those for 
midwestem and eastern apples, re- 
flecting some deterioration in quality, 
have been somewhat below ceilings. 

Civilian supplies of canned citrus 
fruit juices continue generally plenti- 
ful even though recent Government 
procurements have been heavy. Sup- 
plies of other canned fruits and fruit 
juices continue short. Prospective 
Gk)vemment requirements from the 
1945 pack of deciduous fruits are about 
as large as those from the 1944 pack. 
This points to short supplies for civil- 
ians again next season. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND INCOME. 
UNITED STATES, 1910-44 

INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14-100) 
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The Statistical Laboratory at Ames 


HEN Uncle Sam does some fact 
gathering on agriculture he gets 
more for his money now than he did 
a decade or so ago. He gets more 
information, more accurately and 
more promptly for about the same 
time and effort expended. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
now able to obtain national and re- 
gional estimates quickly and accurately 
of basic data dealing with many im- 
portant farm problems. In contrast 
to the old standard methods of sam- 
pling that require many surveys before 
accurate estimates are possible, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
through its Statistical Laboratory at 
Ames, Iowa, is now in a position to 
sample farms, by means of the inter- 
view method, in any county in the 
Nation in a relatively short time. 

Interview Method 

The Bureau can do this because the 
Laboratory has developed the master 
sample technique which provides the 
necessary information and materials 
to carry out the interview type of 
sample quickly and efficiently. These 
developments in sampling are a prod- 
uct of the research in statistical 
methods carried out cooperatively by 
BAE and the Statistical Laboratory 
at Iowa State College in Ames. 

Beginning about 8 years ago, the 
work of the Laboratory first dealt with 
improving crop and livestock estimates 
and now has become an integral part of 
the other statistical activities of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as well as other Government agencies, 
notably the Census Bureau. Today 
a dozen or more persons, several 
connected with Iowa State College, 
are on the staff of the Laboratory at 
Ames. In a way, the Ames Labora- 
tory serves agricifiture in the field of 

Note.— A similar ^tistical laboratory has bsen 
In operation for some time in Balelgh through the 
cooperation of North Carolina State College and 
BAE. 


social sciences not unlike the Besearch 
Center at Beltsvilie does in the field 
of natural sciences. Both are contin- 
ually developing new methods to do 
better jobs in their respective fields. 

Master Sample 

The most ambitious project of the 
Laboratory and the main one for the 
past 2 years, almost to the exclusion of 
others, has been the initial develop- 
ment of the Master Sample of Agri- 
culture. Consisting of approximately 
300,000 farms scientifically drawn from 
the 6 million farms in the country, one 
or more from every county, the sample 
will become a useful tool in gathering 
facts on many important agricultural 
problems. 

One ot the first big uses is in the 1945 
census of agriculture, and under way 
now is an extension of the sample to 
make it available for population 
estimates. It is now being used in a 
national farm wage rate survey which 
has just started. 

The manifold problems of estimat- 
ing and allocating food and fiber sup- 
plies during the war have accentuated 
the long-felt need for a means of get- 
ting reliable information quickly and 
directly from the producers of agri- 
cultural commodities. The Master 
Sample, a cooperative project of Iowa 
State College, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and Census Bureau, is 
designed to do just this. 

The technical difi^culties of drawing 
an adequate sample for any one 
special purpose were numerous, but 
once the sample is drawn it is readily 
available for a wide variety of in- 
quiries. In the designing of such 
samples, which have been studied in 
the Statistical Laboratory since 1938, 
the principle of many small units 
widely scattered being preferable to a 
few large ones has been followed from 
the start. But the most efficient size 
of unit had to be learned from 
experience. 
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A sample of 800 Iowa farms visited 
m December 1938 furnished the evi- 
dence needed. It was learned that, 
with a schedule calling for an hour’s 
time and with enumerators traveling 
by automobile, the most information 
per dollar could be obtained from units 
consisting of one farm or two con- 
tiguous farms. 

The random selection of the sample 
unit posed another problem. Cnder 
Middle-West conditions the section, 
or square mile, was thought of first. 
It lends itself readily to the scheme of 
random drawing, and is easily located 
by the enumerator. The final step 
was to identify a group of farms with 
each section. This areal sampling 
unit juelds unbiased estimates of farm 
populations, acreages, production, soil 
condition, equipment needs, etc. 

The next job was to adapt the areal 
unit to other regions of the country — 
to those in the West where roads do 
not follow the land survey and to 
others in the East and South where 
the land sur\'ey post-dated the es- 
tablishment of property lines. After 
a considerable amount of experimental 
sampling the areal unit was success- 
fully adapted to all localities. 

Density of population, natural boun- 
daries such as roads and streams, and 
availability of aerial photographs are 
some of the factors which determined 
the size and shape of each sampling 
unit. The average size of the final 
1,200,000 sampling units, however, 
worked out to be about 2^i square miles 
containing 6 farmsteads. Thus, the 
l^Iaster Sample is really based upon 
units of farms rather than individual 
farms, a new approach in sampling 
technique applied in this manner. 

Comprehensive File 

In the ^Master Sample file are found 
over 3,000 county highway maps, 
thousands of aerial photographs, him- 
dreds of soil surv'eys and geological 
section maps, a great deal of census 
data, and much other related ma- 
terials. And these materials are con- 
tinually being kept current. The use 


of photographs is of interest. Because 
most of the sampling units had to be 
outlined without benefit of natural 
boundaries and because farmsteads are 
not located too exactly on many maps, 
aerial photographs vere obtained 
through the cooperation of AAA and 
inscribed \^’ith the sampling units. 
This enables the enumerators to locate 
sample farmsteads without ambiguity. 

Under the supervision of a joint 
committee of the cooperating bureaus, 
the Master Sample may be used as a 
whole or in part by Federal and State 
agencies. One survey of 100 counties 
has already been made. Several visi- 
tation schedules have already been 
taken in Iowa because the available 
maps and materials are readily adapted 
to particular needs, even though the 
farms are not in the Master Sample. 

Other Projects 

Because it is new and has attracted 
considerable interest, the Master Sam- 
ple has been described in some detail. 
But the Statistical Laboratory has 
been engaged in other research proj- 
ects. One is improving route sam- 
plings, an old and tested device of crop 
estimating. This method was adapted 
to forecasting the acreage, yield, 
and quality of the w'heat crop in the 
Middle West. During 1940 the sur- 
vey extended from Texas to Montana, 
preceding harvest by about 5 days. 
Through use of the crop meter, two 
small samples of wheat were taken 
from random points in the field that 
happened to fall at each 10th mile of 
wheat frontage. The wheat produc- 
tion in the Western Central States was 
determined within 2 percent of the 
final crop estimate, the sample con- 
sisting of only one six-millionth of the 
standing crop. Some avoidable biases 
were discovered, while others are sus- 
pected but not yet isolated. Owing 
to the success of this survey, Congress 
in 1941 appropriated funds to continue 
impro\ing this sampling technique, but 
the war has interrupted the project. 

Similar methods were devised for 
forecasting corn and soybean yields, 
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acreages, and quality. The cheapest 
way to estimate com yield with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy was found 
to be a subtsampling device whereby 
many ears in each random area were 
counted, an inexpensive process, while 
a few w’erc measured for size and mois- 
ture content. Both of these projects 
have had to be suspended for the 
duration. 

Experimental samplings are being 
studied for the purpose of forecasting 
marketings of livestock from given 
localities. Whether this can be de- 
veloped to the point of general use 
before the war ends remains to be 
seen, but in a few instances it has 
proved useful in determining man- 
pow’er and transportation needs. 

These examples indicate the kind 
of research the Laboratory is doing but 
there will be much more when peace 
comes. Some of the staff members are 
now toying with the idea of using 
recent improvements in aerial color 

Short-Term Fa 

M ODERK agriculture could not 
function effectively without 
short-term credit. The seasonal vari- 
ation in income and the heavy in- 
vestment in equipment, livestock, and 
fertilizer account for the use of large 
amounts of operating credit for farm 
production. In addition, short-term 
credit is used widely for family living 
on farms. Ordinarily, this is the only 
type of credit used by tenants and 
often directly affects the progress they 
make in improving levels of living and 
in becoming farm owmers. 

Commercial banks and Government 
agencies are important sources of 
short-term credit. Also, a substantial 
amount of such credit is extended by 
merchants, implement dealers, fer- 
tilizer companies, finance companies, 
livestock firms, landlords, and private 
lenders. The total amoimt of short- 
term debt owed by farmers on January 
1, 1944, is believed to have been about 
3.5 billion dollars. 


photography to effect further improve- 
ments in crop estimating. There will 
probablj- be many po^t-war adjust- 
ment problems in agriculture in which 
the Laboratory can help supply new 
methods for obtaining necessary facts 
essential to the solution of the prob- 
lems. The Master Sample can be 
used, other techniques now available 
can be employed, or new” methods can 
be developed for particular needs. 

In these days of rapid change, 
accurate and up-to-date information 
promptly supplied is essential to the 
intelligent solution of important farm 
problems. The research of the Ames 
Laboratory places BAE in a better 
position to more effectively serve 
farmers, as well as private and govern- 
mental agencies, in the collection and 
analysis of needed facts. 

George W. Snedecor 
and Arnold J. King 
Statistical Lahoratoryt Ames, Iowa 

n Debt Picture 

Short-term credit is the usual 
financial medium by which wartime 
expansion of agricultural production 
has been accomplished.* Such credit 
use often affects the whole debt 
structure of agriculture for years. An 
examination of short-term credit ex- 
pansion during World War I will 
reveal its connection w'ith many of the 
financial difficulties of farmers and 
will be of use in an analysis of the 
current situation. 

World War I and After 

Expanding agricultural activity and 
rising farm expenditures from 1914 to 
1920 w”ere accompanied on the whole 
by freely available short-term credit. 
Short-term loans extended by com- 
mercial banks alone rose from 1.6 
billion dollars in the spring of 1914 to 
3.9 billion dollars by the end of 1920. 
And the volume of credit extended 
by merchants, dealers, and miscella- 
neous lenders had a similar rapid risa 
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The larger part of this credit was 
obtained on notes maturing in 6 
months or less. Farmers customarily 
depended upon renewals to carry them 
until they were able to pay out of farm 
income. But the sharp drop in agri- 
cultural prices beginning in the middle 
of 1920 caused lenders in many in- 
stances to refuse renewals or to require 
additional security. 

By 1921 the situation became criti- 
cal An increasing number of banks, 
dealers, and other creditors found 
themselves overextended on short- 
term farm paper. They curtailed new 
lending and began to insist upon more 
adequate security for their outstanding 
loans. Many lenders, fearful of the 
declining price level, liquidated the 
security of their borrowers, especially 
livestock, equipment, and other items 
of physical working capital. This 
forced out of farming many tenants 
and numerous owners who had little 
equity in their real estate. 

A large number of farm owners 
could only repay their overdue short- 
term operating debts by getting 
mortgage loans on their farms. Well 
after the end of the active farm market 
in the middle of 1920. farm-mortgage 
debts continued to rise — increasing 
about 600 mHlion dollars in 1921 and 
1922. Much of this increase was for 
the refinancing or refunding of short- 
term debts. And further, the operat- 
ing debt accumulated during the 
World War I inflationary period and 
then refunded into mortgage debt 
quite probably contributed greatly to 
the large number of farm foreclosures 
during the middle twenties and early 
thirties. 

World War n 

The trend of farmers* short-term 
indebtedness in this war has in some 
respects been similar to the last war. 
The total outstanding short-term debt 
of farmers to commercial banks and 
Federal agencies (excluding nonre- 
course Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans) increased from 1.5 billion dollars 
on July 1, 1939 to 1.8 billion dollars on 
July 1, 1944, an increase of 20 percent. 


The volume of such credit has been 
influenced by two opposing forces. 
On one hand, greatly expanded farm 
production with higher unit costs has 
tended to increase the use of short- 
term credit. On the other, large farm 
incomes and shortages of goods have 
tended to decrease the need for this 
type of credit. So far, the net effect 
of these forces has been fewer bor- 
rowers, but larger loans. 

Production credit association loans 
made in 1939 averaged $1,365, and by 
1944 they averaged $2,231. Initial 
rural rehabilitation loans made by 
Farm Security Administration aver- 
aged $560 in the fiscal year 1939 and 
$1,105 in 1944. Supplemental loans 
made to existing FSA borrowers in- 
creased from $213 to $321 during the 
same period. 

In general the short-term debt situa- 
tion of farmers has improved. Delin- 
quencies are much less frequent and 
there has been a shift from dealer and 
merchant credit to lower cost sources 
such as commercial banks and Federal 
agencies. Many of the larger institu- 
tional loans represent consolidation of 
scattered debts. However, a crop 
failure or a sudden drop in prices would 
leave some farmers with an excessive 
debt that might cause serious trouble. 

Differences during Both Wars 

Despite the increase in operating 
credit now uped by a large number of 
farmers the situation may not become 
so dangerous as that which evolved 
from World War I. The improvement 
in the farm-credit facilities serving 
farmers is of major importance. The 
commercial banking system has prof- 
ited by its experience in the agricul- 
tural depressions of 1921 and early 
thirties. Caution in making loans, 
insurance of deposits, and a higher 
percentage of their investments in 
liquid Government bonds are factors 
of strength. The Production Credit 
System and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, which did not exist in the 
previous period, are means by which 
funds may be channeled to farmers in 
event of a credit emergency. 



For many farmers the vivid memory 
of what happened after World War 
I has tended to keep debts from ex- 
cessive levels. One other factor not 
present to the same extent in the last 
war is the drastic curb on expendi- 
tures. Automobiles, farm machinery, 
building materials, and household 
equipment have been relatively scarce. 
In addition to keeping non-real-estate 
debts at conservative levels, the in- 
ability to buy a large volume of goods 
has caused much of the high farm in- 
come to flow into liquid reserves of 
cash, bank deposits, and war bonds. 
Also mortgage debts on the whole have 
been reduced. As of the present time, 
many farmers are financially in a posi- 
tion to weather a period of adjustment 
'without serious consequences. 

Post-War Outlook 

When the war ends many farmers 
will find themselves with a heavy debt 
incurred for farm production. As a 
whole, however, the short-term debt 
situation of agriculture may not then 
be serious. But the danger is not 
over. For a year or two immediately 


after the end of the war it will probably 
be very easy to go into debt. 

Prices of farm products may still 
be relatively high and the incentive 
to maintain maximum production 
will probably remain strong. It is 
e.xpected that shortages of labor, 
feed, fertilizer, and machinery — ^the 
current curbs on expansion — will 
have been largely eliminated. Many 
farmers, especially returning veterans 
and war workers, may use credit to 
increase their operations. In addition 
to spending more for greater pro- 
duction, expenses will be heavy in 
replacing assets which have been 
wearing out. Farm buildings, fences, 
land, and machinery have been rapidly 
depreciating. The situation is similar 
with respect to consumer goods — 
automobiles, radios, washing machines, 
and refrigerators. The longer the 
war continues the greater may be 
the unfilled need for all kinds of goods. 

It was estimated that on January 1, 
1944, farmers had accumulated about 
12 billion dollars in cash and other 
liquid assets. Much of this will be 
used in the immediate post-war 
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period for operating capital and for 
postponed purchases. It is quite 
probable, however, that many of 
those who need to make the heaviest 
expenditures do not have very large 
reserves of cash or war bonds. Farm- 
ers who previously suffered long 
periods of low income, tenants, and 
newly returned war workers and 
veterans may be especially in need 
of loans to make adjustments in 
their farming operations as well as 
to buy supplies and equipment for 
both farm and home. 

As farmers increase their expendi- 
tures after the war the volume of 
short-term credit can be expected to 
expand greatly. Present indications 
point to plentiful credit from both 
public and private sources. Unwise 
use of credit may be encouraged by 
some lenders. It may well be that 
at the close of the war while the de- 
mand for farm products continues 
strong, a flurry of speculation will 

Surplus War Cargo 

T he speed of the airplane in trans- 
porting perishable farm products to 
distant markets is agriculture's prin- 
cipal interest in air transportation. 
Development of air-freight transpor- 
tation will permit shipment of fuUy 
matured and ripened products of ex- 
cellent quality instead of products of 
various degrees of ripeness as now 
dictated by the length of time required 
for land transport, Air transporta- 
tion will make possible the shipment 
of products to many markets not now 
accessible because of the limitations 
of e-xisting transportation facilities. 
Perishables shipped by air-freight 
could be retailed in eastern markets 
24 hours after harvest in California 
as contrasted with rail-freight move- 
ment which requires 10 days or more 
to reach the eastern seaboard. 

Potential Plane Capacity 

The problem of the use of military 
transport planes should be examined 
in terms of potential carrjdng capacity 


occur in agriculture. During this 
period there is danger that short- 
term credit will be used in such 
ways as to involve many farmers in 
debts w'hich will either embarrass 
them for many years or bankrupt 
them. 

Sometime during the early post- 
war years agricultural prices may turn 
downw'ard. As this turning point is 
approached the risks in • assuming 
short-term credit become greater. 
The first impact of a price decline 
is on debts with near-term maturities, 
and a heavy debt incurred on the 
eve of a price decline could be dis- 
astrous. Credit obtained at one price 
level is diflScult to repay at a lower 
one. These immediate post-war years 
should be an adjustment period in 
both debt structure and farm or- 
ganization. 

Lawrence A. Jones 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Planes to Move Food 

under modem methods of operation 
rather than as a specific number of 
planes. 

The comparisons in the accompany- 
ing chart were made between the an- 
nual potential carrying capacity of 
5,000, 10,000, and 15,000 assumed 
surplus w'ar transport aircraft (20 
percent four-engined and 80 percent 
two-engined) and the ton-miles pro- 
duced by the various surface carriers 
in 1939. In presenting data on the 
carrying capacity of transport planes, 
it is reah'zed that available cargo 
suitable for transport by aircraft in 
the United States is not likely to be 
adequate to fully utilize a large pro- 
portion of these surplus planes. An- 
nual ton-miles per aircraft were calcu- 
lated on the basis of data in two pre- 
viously published reports on perishable 
truck crops issued last year by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Reconversion costs for freight carry- 
ing would be relatively low. How- 
ever, reconversion costs for passenger 
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carrying probably Tvould be too high 
to allow the extensive use of surplus 
transport planes for this purpose. 
Availability to airlines of new and 
improved equipment would also be a 
limiting factor. A relatively small 
number of burplus planes may be used 
by the airlines until more modern 
equipment becomes available. 

Two methods of disposal of these 
transport planes are: (1) Retention by 


the armed forces. (2) absorption by 
domestic and foreign commercial avia- 
tion. According to a recent report 
prepared by Harvard University for 
the Senate Committee on ^Military 
Affairs, i not more than 300 planes 
could be full}’ utilized in domestic con- 

1 Diitposal oj f^vrplus Aircrajf and Major Com- 
pcnenti Tkerecj, "Report of the War Contracts 
Subcommittee to the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, June 26, 1944 
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tract cargo service. Part of the purpose 
of the present analysis is to shoTT that 
probably there will le domestic contract 
air cargo for more than the 300 planes. 

Contract Carrier Method 

The quantity of air-freight in the 
post-war era partly depends upon the 
absolute as well as the relative costs of 
air transportation. The cost of air 
transportation apparently is greatly 
influenced by the type of air carrier 
operation used. The contract-carrier 
type of air-transport operation makes 
possible certain economies in handling 
air-freight shipments which apparently 
result in lower costs of operation than 
for common carriers. The present air- 
lines and railroads and some trucking 
firms operate as common carriers.” 
Usually the common carrier travels 
designated routes, makes scheduled 
stops, and accepts all freight offered by 
shippers, in conformity with its pub- 
lished tariffs and within its capacity 
to serve. For the most part, contract 
carriers are not regulated so strictly 
and serve specific shippers only under 
special and individual contracts. 

Any freight airline beginning opera- 
tions within the next few years might 
utilize surplus war transport ships of 
the type of the 047 and the 054A. 
A freight airline can readily use ships 
that have been in active military 
service 2 or 3 years. Ships so pur- 
chased probably could be operated 
over a period of 5 years or more at 
very low amortized capital cost. 
Quantities of surplus parts also may be 
available under certain conditions. 

A large number of demobilized 
Army and Xavy personnel probably 
will be available at wages commen- 
surate with other occqpations of 
similar skill and risk. 

The 10-cent ton-mile cost of oper- 
ating 0-47 planes in hauling straw- 
berries and tomatoes, and the 6.55 
cents per ton-mile cost of operating 
054A planes in moving lettuce, as 
shown in two recent BAE studies, 
illustrate the economies which may be 
possible. The assumptions and the 


basis for the assumptions made in 
these cost studies follows. 

Available cost figures indicate, al- 
though not conclusively, that airlines 
of medium size have unit costs as low 
as or lower than much larger airlines. 
At the end of 1941 three medium- 
sized companies averaged 17.7 trans- 
port planes apiece. Converted into 
cargo-carr 3 ring capacity of C-64A^s 
this would be equivalent to about an 
8-plane fleet. This would provide a 
sufficient number of planes to have 
6 in operation and 2 in reserve. On 
long hauls, 3 ships would be flying 
daily in one direction and 3 would be 
flying in the opposite direction. It is 
recognized that costs for an all-freight 
operation may differ from passenger 
operation, and also that the relation 
between total plane capacity and 
efficiency of operation may be different 
for C-54A’s than for C-47’s. 

Interchange of Products 

The contract-carrier operation should 
be based on the interchange of agri- 
cultural products and manufactured 
products. An all-freight operation 
probably could only succeed with dif- 
ficulty in moving either agricultural or 
manufactured products exclusively- 
The quantities interchanged must be 
fairly constant. The principal move- 
ment of commodities probably will be 
perishable agricultural products from 
west to east and south to north, and 
industrial products on the return hauL 
No doubt there would be some con- 
trary minor movement of commodities. 

It probably will be possible to pro- 
vide full planeloads of agricultural 
perishables to move by air from ex- 
tensive agricultural areas to metro- 
politan centers, but it probably will 
not be possible, at least in the begin- 
ning, to merchandise and ship by air a 
sufficient quantity of manufactured 
articles to provide full planeloads from 
a manufacturing center to an agri- 
cultural center. At present there are 
no data available which indicate how 
large the east-west or north-south 
load will be. The principle of the 
interchange of agricultural perish- 
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ables with manufactured products is 
illustrated in the accompanying map. 

Market Over 750 Miles Away 

The route for a contract carrier oper- 
ation betv, een a manufactunng center 
and an agricultural center should be 
as direct as possible. It should be 
along an established airway equipped 
to permit night flying. In order to 
justify the cost of air transportation 
bet''^ een these two centers they should 
be at least 750 miles apart. However, 
the longer the distance to be hauled 
the fewer the number of commodities 
which can stand any given le\el of 
rates. Preliminary research indicates 
that air-bome agricultural perishable 
products could compete most ad- 
vantageously vith surface-bome prod- 
ucts when transported between 1,000 
to 1,500 miles. 

The metropolitan centers should be 
a combination of cities so that suffi- 
cient cargo may be collected for the 
west-bound or south-bound movement. 
For efficient operation of the 8-plane 
fleet, the centers should be within an 


approximate radius of 300 miles The 
metropolitan center should be a manu- 
factunng city Tvhjich produces a variety 
of relatively high-pnced manufactured 
articles. 

To insure a sufficient volume of 
manufactured products for the return 
load it would be de**irable that the area 
originating the agricultural shipments 
be within 100 miles of an important 
city exporting manufactured products. 
The market for manufactured goods 
is thus materially extended by the 
inclusion of a foreign market in v hich 
the time factor is a most important 
consideration. Airplanes carrying in- 
dustrial commodities from a manu- 
factunng center "v^ould fly direct to 
the exportmg citj" adjacent to an 
agricultural area, unload the com- 
modities for local distribution and 
foreign markets, and then fly to the 
neighbonng agricultural center to pick 
up its return load of perishables. 

To maximize the dexelopment of 
the east-xvest or north-south load of 
industrial products, it probably will be 
necessary to fly to the same temunal 


Proposed Interchange of Products by Plane Between the Winter Garden and 

Industrial Area 
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city during the entire year. If ship- 
ments of perishables are not available 
during the entire year, the pay load of 
the planes may be reduced to such an 
extent that the entire operation may 
not be feasible. The originating point 
for perishables could be shifted with 
relatively little difficulty to any point 
within 300 to 400 miles of the terminus 
of the east-west or north-south ship- 
ments, but greater shifting probably 
would cause difficulty. 

Potential Volume of Produce 

Fruit and vegetable shipments from 
the “Winter Garden’* area to the 
northeastern industrial area of the 
United States, potentials for air 
transportation, are estimated at 5 
billion ton-miles. The 5 billion ton- 
miles are net after eliminating the 
shipments which originated within 
750 miles of their point of consumption 
and after eliminating fruits and vege- 
tables such as potatoes and carrots 
which probably would not be shipped 
by air, for various reasons, in appre- 
ciable quantity under expected post- 
war conditions. In addition to the 
regular shipments now being moved by 
surface transportation, new business 
may be originated in the form of semi- 
tropical fruits; concentrated, con- 
sumer-packaged foods, such as fresh 
orange juice or spinach; and addi- 
tional tonnage of products resulting 
from an increase in the consumption 
of high-quality produce. Because of 
the difficulty in evaluating the po- 


tential quantity of this tonnage, no 
separate estimate was made but the 
potential tonnage was weighted in the 
final estimate of the total ton-miles of 
fruit and vegetable shipments w’hich 
may move by plane in the post-war 
era. 

Research by various organizations 
indicates that if air-cargo rates of less 
than 10 cents per ton-mile should be 
offered fruit and vegetable shippers, 
about one-third of the 5 billion ton- 
miles of fruits and vegetables originat- 
ing from the “Winter Garden*’ area 
possibly would move by air cargo. 
If it is assumed that one-third of the 
5 billion ton-miles, or 1J4 billion ton- 
miles, moves by air in the post-w^ar era, 
a fleet of about 380 C-54A*s would be 
required or a fleet of about 830 of the 
C-47*s (a smaller plane) would be 
needed. The number of planes of 
each type used would depend upon 
their availability and their relative suit- 
ability to the work to be done. For 
example, the total ton-mileage could 
be produced by a combined fleet of 
605 planes, of w'hich 190 w'ould be 
Cr-54A*s and 416 would be 0-47*s. 
Here the 190 C--54A*s would contribute 
one-half the ton-mileage, and the 415 
C-47*s the remainder. This number 
of usable planes is at least double the 
maximum number estimated in the 
Harvard report. 

R. W. Hobckbr, Bureau of 

AgricuUural Economics and L. 

H. Beittin, Edward S. Evans 

Transportation Research. 


Cotton Marketing Margins 


O XE of the greatest needs of the 
American cotton industry is in- 
creased market outlets and hence more 
consumption of cotton products. Es- 
sential to the problem of expanding 
these outlets are methods to increase 
the efficiency and reduce the costs of 
marketing and manufacturing. Such 
reductions in costs w-ould make possi- 
ble increased returns to growers and at 


the same time lower prices to con- 
sumers. 

A wider understanding of this prob- 
lem will aid in its solution. Wartime 
price-control and production programs, 
to say nothing of post-war readjust- 
ments to peacetime conditions, em- 
phasize the long existing need for more 
information on marketing and manu- 
facturing margins for cotton. The 
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following discussion, taken /rom a 
rather extensive study, briefly touches 
on the margins, or costs, of rendering 
the various services incident to taking 
cotton from the farm and delivering the 
finished product, in the form of cloth- 
ing and household goods, to the ulti- 
mate consumer. This information 
suggests the extent to which it would 
be feasible to increase the efficiency 
and reduce the costs of rendering these 
marketing and manufacturing services 
in the years ahead. 

In the post-war years of readjust- 
ment to peacetime conditions, Ameri- 
can cotton will encounter severe com- 
petition from cotton growm elsewhere 
and from synthetic fibers produced in 
the United States and in other coun- 
tries. Some indications of the severity 
of this competition in the post-w’ar 
period is suggested by the follo'W'ing 
infonnation on recent developments 
and trends. 

Supplies of foreign-grown cotton 
have increased greatly during recent 
years. Total supplies of foreign- 
grown cottons increased from an 
average of 16.6 million bales during 
1927-33, 43 percent of the w^orld total 
for all growths, to 23.8 million bales, 
52 percent of the world total, during 
1934-38, and amounted to more than 
27 million bales, about 55 percent of 
the world total in 1943. Stocks of 
foreign-grown cottons carried over on 
August 1 increased from an average of 
5.4 million bales in 1927-33, less than 
40 percent of the total for all growths, 
to more than 14- million bales or more 
than 55 percent of the total for all 
growths in 1944, and further increases 
in 1945 are anticipated. 

Competition of Other Fibers 

The competition of synthetic fibers 
has increased greatly. World pro- 
duction of rayon expanded from about 
457 million pounds in 1930, the equiva- 
lent of about 1.1 million bales of 
cotton, to about 3,473 million pounds 
in 1942, the equivalent of about 8.2 
million bales of cotton. In the United 
States, the 1943* production of about 


656 million pounds of rayon, the 
equivalent of about 1.5 million bales 
of cotton, was moie than o times as 
great as that of 1930. Prices per 
pound of rayon staple fibers declined 
from about 7 times the price of Mid- 
dlina 'Jie-inch cotton in the early 
1930’s to about the same as the price 
of this cotton in 1943. Technological 
developments and the resultant im- 
provements of lightweight synthetic 
yams during the post --war period favor 
further expansion in the production 
and consumption of rayon and the 
new'er synthetics instead of cotton. 

These developments and prospects 
emphasize the desirability of closely 
examining marketing costs and mar- 
gins for American cotton with a view 
to achieving utmost economy in the 
processing and distributing functions 
as a means of strengthening its com- 
petitive position Substantial reduc- 
tions in these costs or margins would 
have important influences on returns 
to American cotton growers, on the 
one hand, and on market outlets and 
standards of living, on the other. 

Marketing Channels 

Taking cotton from farms and deliv- 
ering it in the form of finished articles 
to ultimate consumers requires the 
services of many different types of 
middlemen. These services begin when 
seed cotton is hauled from the farm 
to the gin where such services are 
rendered as conditioning and cleaning 
of seed cotton, separating the lint 
from the seed, and packing and wrap- 
ping the lint into bales of about 500 
pounds. Cotton usually moves from 
gins to compresses, where it is com- 
pressed to higher density, and then to 
warehouses where it is assembled and 
stored. From warehouses and com- 
presses it usually moves to mills by rail- 
road, motortruck, or by a combination 
of motortruck, railroad, and water 
transport. 

At mills, the bales are opened and 
the cotton is picked, carded, combed 
(for fine yams\ and spun into yarn. 
On the average about 4.4 percent of 
the gross weight of the bale usually is 
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discarded as tare, about 4.6 percent 
usually is lost as nonspinnable waste, 
and most of the remainder, amounting 
to about 91 percent, is made into yam. 
According to Census reports for 1939, 
for example, about 82.6 percent of the 
yam was woven into cloth, about 9.3 
percent was used by the knit goods 
industry, and the remainder was used 
in making thread, cordage, tv* ine, tire 
cord, and other products. 

Census reports and other information 
indicate that in recent years about 
30 percent of the woven cotton cloth 
was used in the gray unfinished form, 
about 11 percent was colored yam fabrics 
styled and finished by mills, and about 
59 percent was finished from the gray. 
A large proportion of the finished cloth 
usually goes to cutters where it is made 
into wearing apparel and household 
goods. Of the total output of cotton 
manufactures in the United States in 
1939 about 37 percent went into 
industrial uses, 38 percent for the 
manufacture of clothing, and 25 per- 
cent for household goods. ClotMng 
and household goods usually go 
directly or indirectly through whole- 
salers, jobbers, or other agencies, to 
retailers who distribute them to ulti- 
mate consumers. 

Division of Consumer’s Dollar 

The value of the products are 
enhanced so greatly by the conversions 
and services rendered in assembling, 
processing, manufacturing, fabricat- 
ing, wholesaling, and retailing that 
returns to growers for the raw cotton 
account in many instances for only a 
very small proportion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar paid for the finished 
cotton goods. Data on retail values 
of a group of 42 cotton articles of 
clothing and household furnishings 
and on farm values of equivalent 
quantities of cotton indicate that 
during the 17 years 1927-43, returns 
to farmers for the cotton used 
amounted on the average to about 10 
percent of the consumer’s dollar paid 
for the finished products. The pro- 
portion of the consumer’s dollar 
represented by the farm value of the 


cotton varied directly with the prices 
of cotton from about 13 percent in 
1928 to about 5 percent in 1932 and 
to almost 13 percent in 1943. 

The fact that, on the average, about 
90 percent of the consumer’s dollar 
paid for finished cotton goods is ac- 
counted for by marketing and manu- 
facturing margins emphasizes the 
importance of a break-down to show 
the items included in these margins. 
Estimates, based on official data and 
on other information, were made to 
show the average distribution of the 
consumer’s dollar paid for apparel and 
household goods made of cotton in 
1939, the last “normal” pre-war year. 
The data available for this purpose are 
not complete and in some instances 
they are not strictly comparable. 
Consequently, some liberties were 
taken in approximating margins on 
the basis of these data and other in- 
formation. Furthermore, the esti- 
mated margins were adjusted to ap- 
proximate the farm-to-retail price 
spreads for 42 items of cotton clothing, 
household textiles, and yard goods, as 
calculated by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Approximations were made to show 
the average distribution of the con- 
sumer’s dollar for apparel and house- 
hold goods made of cotton on the basis 
of specific conversions made or services 
rendered. The results show that on the 
average in 1939, about 7.5 percent of 
the consumer’s dollar went for farm 
production, 0.7 percent for ginning and 
baling, 2.1 percent for all the services 
rendered in taking cotton from gins 
and delivering it to mills, 10.5 percent 
for spinning yarn and weaving cloth, 
8.5 percent for dyeing and finishing the 
cloth, 29.9 percent for manufacturing 
apparel and household goods, 8.2 per- 
cent for wholesaling, and 32.6 percent 
for retailing. 

Information on specific items of 
cost indicate that salaries and wages 
accounted for more than half of the 
spread between retail prices of apparel 
and household goods made of cotton 
and returns to growers for the cotton 
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used. Costs of advertising amounted 
to about 4.2 percent and profits to all 
agencies except cotton growers 
amounted to about 8.5 percent of the 
retail prices of the finished products. 
It is interesting to note that salaries 
and wages for marketing and manufac- 
turing cotton and cotton products 
amounted to more than 6 times the 
returns for farm production. Costs of 
advertising amounted to more than 
half and profits to aU other agencies 
combined exceeded total returns to 
growers for the raw cotton. 

Such data, by showing the approxi- 
mate proportions of the marketing and 
manufacturing margins for cotton and 
cotton products, may serve as a basis 
for indicating the relative importance 
of bringing about increased efficiency 
and reductions in costs for the various 
agencies and functions involved. Ac- 
cording to these data the margins for 
ginning and baling combined with 
those for rendering all the merchandis- 
ing services involved in taking cotton 


from gins and delivering it to mills 
amounted to only about 6 percent of 
the combined margins for manufactur- 
ing and finishing the cloth and fabricat- 
ing it into wearing apparel and house- 
hold goods, and to only about 7 percent 
of the combined margins for wholesal- 
ing and retailing. In other words, a 
reduction of 8 percent in the combined 
margins for wholesaling and retailing, 
or for manufacturing and finishing 
cloth and fabricating it into apparel 
and household goods, would have more 
influence in reducing the spread be- 
tween retail prices to consumers for 
the finished products and prices to 
growers for the raw cotton than the 
complete elimination of all margins or 
costs for ginning and merchandising 
the raw cotton. 

Although differences in the size of 
the margins are important considera- 
tions, such differences may not reflect 
very accurately the relative opportuni- 
ties for making savings in marketing 
costs and charges that can be passed 




back to cotton growers or on to con- mies, the net cost of ginning and baling 

sinners of the finished products. The cotton might be reduced in many 

means suggested for reducing margins instances by as much as 25 percent, 

or costs for specific items, functions, or and that margins for retailing textile 

agencies, indicated in many instances goods might be reduced as much as 10 

the possibilities for bringing about con- percent in many instances through the 

siderable reductions. It was pointed use of self-ser\dce or simplified-service 

out, for example, that by increasing arrangements operated imder favorable 

the volume of ginning per unit of equip- conditions. 

ment, by using the better equipment L. D. Howell 

more efficiently, and by other econo- Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

What Farms for Fighting Men? 


F rom Australia, Alaska, Italy, 
England, Belgium, the Philippines, 
France, Greenland, South Pacific, and 
right here in America, literally from 
all over the world, icome 2,300 letters 
a month to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington. These letters are 
from servicemen and veterans — and 
from their wives, parents, and sweet- 
hearts. All ask about farming. 

One soldier wants to know his 
chances for starting an orange grove. 
Another is interested in a cattle ranch 
out West. Another wants to special- 
ize in sheep raising; another in apples; 
another in tobacco; another a dairy 
farm; another in wheat. One GI 
wants to grow coconuts in Hawaii. 
There is one who wants to raise frogs. 
A sailor wants to start a fur farm. 
And then there was the request from 
the wife of an overseas soldier who 
wanted help in locating a small island 
which could be acquired for a farm. 
These are just a few examples, but 
the interests of soldiers, sailors, and 
veterans cover about every conceivable 
type of farming. Quite a number are 
weighing the prospects for dairy farm- 
ing; and those considering poultry 
raising comprise one of the largest 
groups of all — ^including the few who 
are studying the prospects for poultry 
production on a large scale, and the 
many who are merely thinking of “a 
little place for chickens.'* Many ask 
for detailed information on markets, 
costs, profits, and farm management. 
Nearly all want to know about loans. 
By and large, most servicemen 


appear to have small places in mind — 
farms that can be worked with their 
own labor and that of their families. 
And a good many want to do part- 
time farming — to live in the country 
but get the bulk of their income from 
a job in a nearby town. 

A good many of those who write — 
perhaps a third or more — ^indicate that 
they want to own a farm. Some want 
information to help them to be better 
farmers when they return to the farms 
they left on entering the service. 

Of those wanting to owm farms, a big 
proportion ask about free lands. 
They haven*t yet learned how few are 
the tracts left, suitable for farming, 
that may be acquired under the home- 
stead laws. An equally large group 
are interested in getting a place in 
Alaska. Some want to know about 
their chances of getting surplus mili- 
tary lands. Others want to know 
what is being done to open up new 
farm lands through irrigation and 
drainage. 

‘‘Will there be enough farms?** is a 
question often asked and not easily 
answered. It cai^t be answered with 
a plain “yes** or “no** because there 
are many elements connected with the 
supply and demand for farms which 
affect each other. If everyone want- 
ing a farm— servicemen, war workers, 
and others — should try to get one 
tomorrow, regardless of whether the 
price justified a sound investment, 
there wouldn’t be enough to go round. 
But many people will not buy if the 
demand is so strong that prices sky- 



rocket beyond what they can reason- 
ably afford to pay on the basis of the 
prospective income from the farms. 
Chances to get jobs in industry will 
also play a big part. Many farm-bred 
men will prefer to work in towm if 
business is good, and many towm boys 
with an eye on the country will hesitate 
to gamble on a farm if a good paying 
job awaits their return to civilian life. 
These and other factors are discussed 
in recent reports prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The present turn-over, or sales of 
farm tracts, is something between 
200,000 and 300,000 farm tracts a 
year. How many of these veterans 
wrill acquire no one knows, but a 
recent War Department survey of the 
number of Army men interested in 
farming furnishes a clue. If the other 
branches of the armed services are 
taken into account, there may be as 
many as 900,000 servicemen who have 
definite plans for full-time farming or 
farm jobs. But only about one-third 
will be looking for farms because the 
suiwmy shows that two-thirds already 
have definite farms in mind. And so 
there may be only 250,000 to 300,000 
senicemen actually searching for farms. 
There will, of course, also be some 
war- workers returning to farm jobs and 
farms when the war ends, but the 
number is unpredictable. 

Granting that the Army survey is 
a good barometer and that 300,000 
servicemen will be looking for farms, 
not all will want to buy tomorrow. 
Purchases will be spread over a period 
of months and years. Some will go 
to school first, and some will get farm 
jobs in order to get experience. Then, 
too, many prospective veteran-farmers 
win change their minds if the demand 
for farms boosts land prices too high. 

Of course, there is sufficient evidence 
CO indicate that it will not be easy for 
those wanting farms to find enough 
good ones — ^farms that will support a 
family and pay off the mortgage. 
And this is the real challenge to agri- 
cultural leaders and other friends of 
servicemen — to help them get started 


on a sound ba^^is and avoid the mis- 
take« made b}- servicemen after the 
last war. 

In answering the various que'^tions 
from servicemen and veterans, the 
Department has followed the principle 
that the best practical advice can be 
given by someone clo'fp to the farm. 
County agents and State agricultural 
colleges are called upon for this close- 
to-the-faim advice, and their fine 
cooperation has been very helpful. 
Many letters are actually passed on 
to the field for direct reply to the 
servicemen. But most of the letters 
come from men, on the battlefronts 
or ships at sea, who give no indication 
of where they are from or w’here they 
want to do their farming. Even 
those who write from hospitals are 
just feeling the farm waters for the 
first time. 

The Department is constantly pre- 
paring information sheets, circulars, 
and other publications designed to 
help these men and other prospective 
farmers.^ In addition, the Department 
is working closely with the Armed 
Forces Institute, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and other agencies, in the 
preparation of study material as well 
as other infomoation, all directed to 
help servicemen learn more about the 
ups and dowms of farming. 

Army demobilization centers, Army 
and Navy hospitals, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and other Government 
agencies have occupational consultants 
and counsellors w’ho are arming them- 
selves with these agricultural materials. 
And they — more and more in the 
future — ^will be directing servicemen to 
State and county sources, particularly 
county veterans advisory committees, 
for information applying to specific 
farming areas and specific farms. 

Makshall a. Thompson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


1 Some of the titles are: ShaU I b€ a Farmer'! 
Oetttnff Started in Farminc, Where are the Farms, 
If You're ThinHng of a Little Place in the Countrg, 
(in preparation), uibout that Farm You,*re Qtantr to 
Buy. 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 



1 Federal Reserre Board, adjusted for seasonal Tariation, revised November 1943. 

> Total income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised February 1945. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

< Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest and taxes. 

NOTE.—The index numbers of industrisd production and of industrial workers' income, shown above, are 
not comparable in several respects. The production index includes only mining and manufacturing; the 
income index also includes transportation. The production index is intended to measure volume, whereas 
the income index is aflected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time 1» between 
changes m volume of production and workers* income since output can be Increased or decream to some 
extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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F armers reported in March that this year they intend to grow 
about the same acreage of crops as in 1944. The projected total 
for the 52 principal crops would be 364 million acres, which is 2 to 3 
percent below the 1945 goals. In early April, War Food Admmistra- 
tor ]Marvin Jones urged farmers to plant up to the goals, saying: 
“Nothing is more important in the entire war effort than for farmers 
to drive ahead with their production schedules, despite wartime 
handicaps. * * * The production pattern established by the goals is 
still the most practical balance for 1945.^' The Administrator asked 
for bigger acreages of flaxseed, soybeans, peanuts, potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes, dry beans, sugar beets, feed grains, forage crops, hay and 
pasture. * * * General economic conditions point to a continued 
strong demand for farm products. Nonagricultural income payments 
in 1944 totaled 141.1 billion dollars, 10 percent above 1943 and 130 
percent above the 1935-39 pre-war average. In addition, net savings 
of individuals amount to nearly 40 biUion dollars in 1944, compared 
with the 5.5 billion dollar pre-war average. * * ♦ Farm land values 
on March 1 were 52 percent higher than the 1935-39 average, with 
quick turnover in ownership continuing to increase, suggesting the 
need for measures to control excessive rises. 

IWrikgiir library. 

iHpfrial Ag* j-.^-carai ftz-earcb 
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National Economic Conditions in 1944 


T he extremely hi8:h level of demand 
for farm products in 1944 was pri- 
marily because of the Nation's war 
production effort, resulting in the larg- 
est gross national product and national 
income ever achieved in the United 
States. 

Gross national product — the total 
value of currently produced goods and 
services flowing to Government, to 
consumers, and for purposes of gross 
capital formation to business — 
amounted to 198.7 billion dollars in 
1944. This is nearly 6 percent larger 
than 1943, and 143 percent above the 
prewar (1935*39) average. Total 
Government expenditures amounted 
to one-half of the gross product in 
1944 as compared with only 17 per- 
cent in 1935*39. Nearly 87 percent 
of total Government expenditures in 
1944 were for war purposes. Nonw^ar 
expenditures were slightly lower in 
1944 than in 1935*39. Consumer ex- 
penditures for goods and services in- 
creased 66 percent from 1935*39 to 
1944 but constituted only 49 percent 


of the gross national product last year 
in contrast to 72 percent in 1935-39. 

National income for the year 1944 
totaled 160.7 billion dollars, 8 percent 
more than in 1943, and 146 precent 
above the 1935*39 average. Nonagri- 
cultural income payments received by 
individuals in 1944 amounted to 141.1 
billion dollars. This is an increase of 
10 percent over the previous year, 
nearly one-fifth greater than the in- 
crease in national income. Increased 
payments to military personnel ac- 
counted for a considerable part of the 
rise in nonagricultural income pay- 
ments in 1944. The wage income of 
industrial workers was only 2 percent 
higher in 1944 than in 1943. How- 
ever, the percentage increase from 
1935-39 to 1944 in industrial workers* 
incomes was considerably greater than 
that for total nonagricultural income 
payments — 226 percent as compared 
with 131 percent. 

Part of the increase in national in- 
come during 1944 was due to price 
rises and to that extent does not rep- 


Economic Conditions in the United States — ^War*and Prewar 



Unit 

1935-39 

. 1042 

1943 

1944 

QrosM? TiatioTial ppodnot , , , , , 

BU. dollars 

81.9 

151.5 

187.8 

198 7 

GoTenunent expenditures: » 

do 

T’ntnl. 

13.7 

62.0 

94.8 

99.4 

Wnr _ . _ _ - _ . 

do 

49.5 

82.6 

86 3 

•TI'euditTiroR * , - ^ . 

do. 

58 8 

81.9 

90.9 

97.6 

N'ational tncnma i _ _ _ _ . 

do 

65.4 

122 2 

149 4 

160.7 

>fonagrieulriirBl payment!!i J ^ - - 

do 

61.1 

104 5 

127.7 

14L1 

worllcftfa a _ _ _ 

do 

10.8 

26,1 

34.4 

35.2 

Ca^ farm racelpta a _ _ _ . . ^ _ 

do 

3.0 

15i5 

19.3 

20.2 

Ket savinga of ihdlTiduaTa i , . _ _ . . _ 

do 

5.5 

28.8 

88.7 

39.9 

Industrial' production: > 
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iQ4!»«inn . 
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100.6 
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Food _ 
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100.0 j 
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100.0 ; 
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112.6 
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resent any increase in physical produc- 
tion. The 1 percent rise in the index 
of wholesale prices during 1944 is 
equivalent to about one-eighth of the 
increase in national income, while the 
percent rise in the cost-of-living 
index is equivalent to nearly one-fifth 
of the increase. 

Cash farm receipts in 1944 were 5 
percent above the previous year and 
152 percent above the prewar average. 
These increases were the result of 
greatly expanded production and some- 
what higher prices. 

The net savings of individuals total- 
ed 39.9 billion dollars in 1944, more 
than six times the prewar average 
and 18 percent above 1943. In- 
dividuals invested about one-third of 
their 1944 savings in war bonds. The 
remainder was used to increase bank 
deposits and currency holdings, to 
retire debts and for many other 
purposes. 

Industrial production reached its 
wartime peak in 1943. It declined 
2 percent in 1944, but the index was 
still 235 compared to 100 for 1936-39. 
The production of munitions continued 
to increase. The output in 1944 was 
12 percent above 1943 and double 
1942. 

Employment in all nonagricultural 
establishments during January of this 
year totaled 37,9 million persons. This 
is 3 percent below the number em- 
ployed in January 1944 and is the 
lowest since April 1942. Employment 
in manufacturing during January 1945 
was 8 percent smaller than a year 
earlier, employment in mining dropped 
7 percent and construction saw a 24 
percent decline. 

Wholesale prices have been largely 
stabilized throughout 1943 and 1944. 
The index for all commodities rose 
about 1 percent from 1943 to 1944. 
Food prices declined a little, while 
prices of farm products and all of 
commodities other than farm and food 
products increased slightly. Com- 
pared to prewar, the greatest increase 
has occurred in the prices of farm 
products — 62 percent as compared 


with 21 percent for all commodities 
except farm and food products. 

The cost of living in large cities 
increased one-fourth from 1935-39 
to 1944. Food costs rose about one- 
third and nonfood costs one-fifth 
during this period. How'ever. from 

1943 to 1944 food costs declined 
slightly while nonfood costs increased 
4 percent, and as a result the total cost 
of living increased 1.5 percent. 

The large volume of exports from 
the United States during the war has 
been an important factor in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the present 
high level of demand for farm prod- 
ucts. The total value of exports 
from the United States in 1944, not 
including shipments abroad to our 
own military forces, amounted to 
14.3 billion dollars — nearly five times 
the average for 1935-39 and 12.5 per- 
cent above 1943. Exports under lend- 
lease in 1944 were valued at 11.3 bil- 
lion dollars. This is nearly four-fifths 
of all exports and is equal to about 10 
percent of last year’s total production 
of movable goods in the United States. 

Exports of agricultural products in 

1944 constituted about 16 percent of 
the value of all lend-lease shipments 
and a somew'hat smaller proportion 
of other exports. However, exports 
of foodstuffs, including lend-lease, 
amounted to about 8 percent of the 
total value of food produced in the 
United States in 1944, compared with 
3 percent for prewar. Also food pro- 
duction in the United States in 1944 
was over a third larger than in prewar 
years. 

The value of imports in 1942, the 
first full year of w&r for the United 
States, was 12.6 percent above the 
1935-39 average. In 1944 the in- 
crease above prewar amounted to 62 
percent. About 40 percent of imports 
during 1943 and 19^ has consisted of 
military, strategic, and critical mate- 
rials as compared with 27 percent of 
similar commodities in prewar years. 

Roy a. Ballingbb 
Bureau of Agricidtural Economics 
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Commodity Reviews 


PLANTING INTENTIONS 

T he Nation’s farmers this year in- 
tend to plant some 364 million 
acres of the country's 52 principal crops, 
if plans indicated by the March 1 inten- 
tions of crop reporters fully material- 
ize and the cotton acreage is about the 
same as last year. This acreage 
would be about 2 to 3 percent below 
the 1945 goals, but about the same as 
that actually planted in 1944, and 3 
percent above 1934-43 average planted 
acreage. Changes in such conditions 
as weather, prospective labor and 
machinery supplies and prices may 
alter farmers’ plans and thus change 
the 1946 acreage. 

Prospective acreages of oats, flax- 
seed, rice, tobacco and sugar are larger 
than those actually planted in 1944, 
while somewhat smaller acreages are 
indicated for com, spring wheat, pota- 
toes, sweetpotatoes, soybeans, and 
peanuts. Larger declines are in pros- 
pect for barley, sorghums, dry beans 
and dry peas. The tame acreage is 
expected to be about the same. 

Although the acreage reductions 
nearly offset the increases, this may 
not be true of production as the great- 
est acreage reductions appear to be in 
some of the least productive areas. 
Present indications point to a close 
utilization of the really productive 
land in all States, and production pros- 
pects appear better than usual for this 
time of year. Although fruits have 
started to bloom too early for safety 
and no acreage or production informa- 
tion is available about cotton, total 
output of other crops, if growing con- 
ditions are average, could equal the 
excellent shoT^ing made last year. 

Substantial reductions in intended 
acreages are reported by farmers 
in a large southern area extended 
across half a dozen States from South 
Carolina to Louisiana and Arkansas, 
and nominal reductions in a dozen 
other*States are indicated. But small 


increases are planned in a number of 
States, mostly on the Pacific Coast 
and in the northern and central 
areas where acreages were reduced 
last year by wet weather and floods 
at planting time or by the dry summer 
which reduced the acreage of hay cut. 

Total feed grain and hay acreage 
in prospect for 1945 is about 230 
millions acres, percent below 

1944 but percent above the 1934-43 
average. Com is 3 percent under 1944 
plantings, with the largest percentage 
reductions in the Southern States. 
But, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
IMichigan and South Dakota plan 
larger acreages. 

The spring wheat acreage in prospect 
for 1945 is 2 percent below 1944, but 
the acreage of winter wheat planted 
last fall for 1945 harvest is 7 percent 
above the previous year. Conse- 
quently, the total acreage of all w'heat 
indicated for 1945 is 4H percent or 
nearly 3 million acres larger than 
the 1944 acreage. 

The acreage intended for flax is 37 
percent above that of the previous 
year but 34 percent below the record 
plantings of 1943. The acreage of 
both soybeans and peanuts intended 
for 1945 is about 2 percent below 
1944, but much larger than the 1934- 
43 average acreages. 

Prospective plantings of sugar beets 
in 1946 total 768 thousand acres — 20 
percent more than were planted in 
1944, as suggested by the goals, but 
13 percent under the 1934-43 average. 
The largest percentage increases in 
acreage in prospect are in Michigan, 
45 percent; Wyoming, 29 percent; 
Ohio, 24 percent; Idaho, 20 percent; 
and California, 19 percent. 

There does not appear to be any 
large area in the country where farmers 
are seriously handicapped by weather, 
finances, shortages of seed or shortages 
of feed Tractors are being substituted 
for horses as fast as machines can be 
made available. Wartime difl6oulties, 
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including delays in transportation, 
and shortages of manpower, equip- 
ment, and some supplies, tend to limit 
expans wn, but present conditions 
would permit another year of big crops 
if future weather permits. 


1945 Planning Intentions, with 
Comparisons 


Crop 


Planted acreage 


1944 

actual 

1945 

goal 

98,722 

(Thovr 

sands) 

99,093 

65.684 

67,731 

46,349 

19,335 


42.983 

44,259 

14,300 

13,911 

3,052 

AOOO 

1,482 

1,405 

18. 212 


18, 017 

17, 155 

3,010 

8,137 

777 

841 

1. 712 

1,803 

2,228 

2,277 

727 

457 

13,564 


10,502 

10,767 

4,012 

3.955 

3,212 

31,230 

69,547 

62,862 

639 

951 


1945 

pros- 

oective 


Com, all 

Wheat, all 

Winter 

Spring 

Oats 

Barley 

Flaxs^ 

Rice 

Sorghums, all * 

Sorghums, all (ezcl. si- 
mp) 

Potatoes 

Sweetpotatoes 

Tobacco 

Dry beans 

Dry peas 

Soybeans, grown alone ^ 
Soybeans for beans* .. 
Peanuts, grown alone ^ 
Peanuts, picked and 

threshed*. 

Tame hay, ^ ^ 

r beets 


(Thou- 
sands) 
95.778 
68,597 
1 49, 689 
19,008 
46,555 
1^285 
4,175 
1,607 
16,285 

« 16, 090 
2,893 
716 
1,782 
1,971 
427 
18.236 
« 10, 334 
3,923 

«3,11S 

50,487 


1 B AE Winter Wheat and Rye Report of Decem- 
ber 20, 1944. 

3 For all purposes. 

* AU sorehum acreage less 1944 acreage harvested 
for simp, by States. 

* Harvested acreage. 

*1945 Indicated solid equivalent acreage ad- 
justed for the percentage harvested for oeans. 

e Assuming the usual relationship of acreages 
planted alone to acreages for picking and thresh- 
ing, by States. 


LIVESTOCK 

L arge purchases of meat for war 
uses, strong civilian demand, re- 
duced output, and the current low 
level of meat stocks, will tend to main- 
tain prices for meat animals, through 
the summer at least, near the maximum 
limits under price controls on meat 
and live animals. Prices received by 
farmers for most meat animals will 
average higher in 1945 than in 1944. 

Hog slaughter throughout the re- 
maining months of the hog marketing 
year (through September) probably 


will be 26 to 30 percent below a year 
earlier. However, pork production 
v^ill not be reduced in proportion to 
the reduction in slaughter. 

Cattle and calf slaughter, now at 
record levels for this time of year, is 
likely to continue at a high level 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

Slaughter of sheep and lambs in the 
remaining months of this year prob- 
ably will be smaller than a year earlier, 
reflecting 6 percent smaller early spring 
lamb crop to be marketed largely be- 
fore July 1 and a probable smaller 
late crop. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

M ilk production during January 
and February was at a record 
rate and will probably continue for 
the next few months, reflecting the 
highest unit returns and ample feed 
supplies. 

The higher payment rates for butter- 
fat should tend to check further de- 
clines in creamery butter output. At 
present butter production is about 6 
percent below 1944. Because of large 
non-civilian requirements, the set- 
aside for April and May is 40 and 55 
percent, respectively. These percent- 
ages are substantially higher than those 
in effect last year for corresponding 
months. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

P RICES received by farmers for 
eggs for the next few months will 
probably average higher than in corre- 
sponding months of 1944. This will 
be primarily due to record per capita 
egg consumption and large military 
requirements. Although egg produc- 
tion will be 8 to 10 percent smaller 
than in the same months of 1944, 
declines in eggs used for dehydrating 
purposes will make more eggs available 
for civilians. Shortages of other food- 
stuffs, especially meat, have put pres- 
sure on the egg supplies largely as 
substitutes. 

Poultry meat supplies will be in- 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14-= 100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 

paid, 

interest 

and 

taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1935-39 average 

107 

128 

84 

1940 

100 

125 

80 

1941 

124 

132 

94 

1942 

150 

150 

106 

1943 

192 

162 

119 

1944 

195 

170 

115 

1944 




March 

196 

169 

116 

April 

196 

169 

116 

May 

194 

169 

115 

June 

193 

170 

114 

July 

192 

170 

113 

Au^st . . 

193 

170 

114 

September 

192 

170 

113 

October 

194 

170 

114 

November - 

196 

171 

116 

December 

200 

171 

117 

1945 




^uary 

201 

172 

117 

February 

199 

172 

116 

March 

19S 

173 

114 


* Katio of prices received by fanners to prices 
paid, interest and taxes. 


creasing seasonally but below last year. 
Armed forces* requirements have been 
announced at 670 million pounds, 
almost double those of last year. Ac- 
cordingly, War Food Administration is 
urging poultry producers to raise more 
chicks for poultry meat purposes only. 
Futhermore, in order to bring about an 
increase in production of poultry meat, 
the Office of Economic Stabilization 
has authorized the Office of Price 
Administration to increase price ceil- 
ings on young chickens, averaging 1^4 
cent increase per pound. This should 
result in higher returns than last year 
to producers of poultry meat. 

FEED 

F FARMERS carry out their March 
1 intentions, the combined acreage 
of the four feed grains in 1945 will 
approximate 163 million acres. This 
would be a decrease of about 1.6 
percent from the 1944 acreage, but 5 
percent more than the 1939-43 aver- 
age. If yields, by States, turn out 


about as in recent years the production 
of the four feed grains on this indicated 
acreage would total about 119 mil- 
lion tons, or only 2 million tons less 
than the near-record production in 
1944. However, weather and other 
factors affecting production could 
materially change this prospect. 

In addition to a continued strong 
demand for livestock products, live- 
stock-feed price ratios are likely to 
remain favorable for producers during 
most of 1945. Also, all kinds of hay, 
as well as alfalfa which has been under 
price ceilings, become subject to price 
control beginning May 1. 

TRUCK CROPS 

AGGREGATE tonnage of winter- 
season commercial vegetable 
crops totaling 1.4 million tons this 
past winter was 7 percent below 1944 
but 47 percent above the 1934-43 
average. The bulk of these crops is 
harvested in January, February and 
March. Despite the lighter produc- 
tion this winter than last, prices re- 
ceived by growers for truck crops, as a 
group, have averaged somewhat lower 
than either last winter or the winter 
before, but have been maintained at 
a level considerably higher than for 
any other year since 1923. 

Early indications on acreages of 13 
spring truck crops, which usually com- 
prise 55 to 60 percent of the spring 
total, point to an aggregate acreage of 
these crops 2 percent less than in 1944 
but 11 percent above the 1934-43 
average. These crops are harvested 
principally in April, May and June. 

Considering estimates made to date 
covering all winter truck crops and 
portions of the spring and summer 
acreages, it appears now that acreage 
for the entire 1945 season may be 
moderately less than in 1944 but well 
above the 10-year (1934-43) average. 
Production on the acreage not yet 
harvested will, of course, be determined 
by growing conditions from now until 
the end of the season. 
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TOBACCO 

W ITH practically all of the 1944 
crop of tobacco in the hands of 
manufacturers and dealers, farmers 
are making plans for another large 
acreage this year. On March 1 farmers 
intended to plant 1,782 thousand 
acres, an increase of about 4.1 percent 
over 1944. Indications point to 
acreage Increases for all classes of 
tobacco, the largest in burley, up 8 
percent. If the expected acreage 
materializes and the 5-year (1939-43) 
average yields by tjnpes are obtained, 
total production in 1945 would be 
about 4 percent below 1944 and 7 per- 
cent below the record output of 1939. 

The over-all production of tobacco 
products in this country is continuing 
at or near the highest level in the 
history of the industry. Government 
requirements for shipment to the 
armed forces overseas and for use in 
post exchanges in this country are 
being met, although supplies available 


for distribution through regular retail 
channels continue to be inadequate 
to meet in full the wartime require- 
ments. The industry is still facing 
diflBculties in expanding production, 
a situation which may continue to 
prevail as long as the war lasts. 

WOOL 

THE SHEARING of the 1945 
jTJl wool clip gets under way, United 
States stocks appear less burdensome 
than a year ago. Stocks of apparel 
wool as of January 1, 1945, totaled 
about 750 million pounds (grease 
basis) compared with 810 million 
pounds a year earlier, with the carry- 
over on April 1 likely to be still 
smaller relative to 1944. 

Because of current large require- 
ments for domestic wool for Army 
orders, a considerable part of the 400 
million pounds of domestic wool on 
hand as of January 1 will have moved 


Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State. 




5-year average 




Parity 
price 
March 
15, 1945 



August 
1909- 
July 1914 

January 

1935-De- 

cember 

1939 

March 

15,1944 

February 

15,1945 

March 
15, 1945 


..dollars.. 

0.884 

a 837 

1.46 

1.47 

1.48 

1.53 


....do.... 

.642 

.691 

1.14 



1.11 

i vMi 1 1 

do 

.899 


.793 

.733 

.740 

.690 

HiInMiiiiii i Mil 1 1 

do 

.813 

.742 

11.90 

1.76 

1.78 

1.41 

MM 1 

—.cents.. 

12.4 

10.84 

19.97 

19.99 


21.45 

Potatoes (bushel) 

..dollars— 

.697 

.717 

1.37 

L85 

1.71 

1 25 

Hay (ton). 

do 

1L87 

8.87 

16.00 

17.70 

18.10 

2a 50 


-..do..- 

*96 

.954 

L89 

2.10 

2 13 

*1.66 


-cents.. 

4.8 

3.55 

7.52 

8.14 


8.30 


..dollars.. 

.96 


8.07 

2.58 

2.54 

1.66 

iMBi 

....do— 

n.8i 

LU 

L96 

2.25 

2.36 

2.03 

do 

7.27 

8.38 

112.90 

lAOO 

1400 

1260 

i & f :?■ i f k » 1 s ^ a n tUviP 

— do — 

5.42 

6.55 

12.00 

12.10 


9.38 

i'ln iSHN 

do— J 

6.75 


113.20 

13.60 


11.70 

[ f (Vsfc'ffI Jt a Ml* 1 4 fllHlUyRP 

do — 

5S8 

7.79 

113.50 

13.60 

13.80 

10.20 


.—.cents.. 

26.3 

29.1 

51.1 

sas 

50.7 

«46.2 

..dollars.. 

1.60 

1.81 

13.28 

18.31 

*3.24 

«273 

cents., i 

11.4 

14.9 

23.8 

24.5 

25w0 

19.7 


—do—: 

21.5 

21.7 

3ai 

35.8 

33.1 

*31.2 

Wool (pound) 

—do. 

18.3 

23.8 

>40.4 

40.4 

39.9 

31.7 


^llevised. > Does not include dairy piodnctlon payments 

> Comparable base price, August 1000-July 191A made directly to farmers by county AAA offices. 

* Comparable ludce computed under sec. 3 (b) * Adtosted fCr seasonabmty. 

Price Control Act. ^ Prdiminazy. 

< Cconparable base price, Azrgnst 1910-July 1829. 
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into consumption before the 1945 clip 
is available for mill use in the late 
spring. Mill use of domestic wool 
probably will decline, however, after 
current military requirements are 
filled. More than three-fourths of the 
stockpile of foreign wool owned by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation has 
been sold during the past year. 

Total United States mill consump- 
tion of apparel wool in 1945 is likely to 
remain about at the 1944 level, an an- 
nual rate of 1 billion pounds (grease 
basis). Because of greatly increased 
Arniy requirements and the diflSiculty 
of increasing mill operations, the 
greater part of mill output for the 
first half of 1945 will be directed to 
military use. Hence a high rate of 
fabric production will be needed after 
military orders drop in order to replen- 
ish inventories of civilian goods. 

With sheep numbers on January 1, 
1945, down 9 percent from a year 
earlier, a further decline in shorn 
wool production is in prospect for 
1945. If production declines to the 
same extent as sheep numbers, the 


1945 dip win be about 18 percent 
smaller than the 1942 record clip of 
392 million pounds and the smallest 
since 1928. 


FARM LABOR 

F amily workers this year will 
probably perform a much larger 
proportion of farm work than at any 
other time on record, according to 
March 1 reports. Although the num- 
ber of family workers employed on 
farms as of March 1 (nearly 6,900,000) 
was 40,000 less than on March 1, 1944, 
the percentage decline was only 
about three-fourths of 1 percent, com- 
pared with a reduction of 6.5 percent 
in the number of hired workers. 

Substantiating the reported scarcity 
of workers available for hire in rural 
areas, reports show only about 
1,500,000 as of March 1, a decrease 
of over 100,000 from March 1, 1944. 
Increases over a year ago w'ere re- 
corded only in the Mountain and 
West South CJentral regions. 
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Farm Land- Value Rise Continues 


D uring the year just past farm 
land values advanced at about 
the average rate of the last four years. 
Although down somewhat from 1943, 
the volume of sales was at a high level. 
Resales after a limited period of own- 
ership continued to increase. And de- 
spite the predominance of cash sales, a 
significant number of farms had heavy 
debts as the result of sale. 

Land values rose 11 percent during 
the 12 months ended March 1, 1945, 
marking the fourth consecutive year 
in which values have advanced at an 
average rate of 1 percent a month. 
This increase brought values for the 
country as a whole to a level 62 percent 
above the 1935-39 average. The 
most substantial increases during the 
year occurred in a number of Southern 
States, where the advances approxi- 
mated or exceeded those of the preced- 
ing year. On the other hand, in most 
Midwest States rates of increases in 
recent months were considerably un- 
der the 1943 rates. 

Sales Volume Down, Resales Up 

For the country as a whole, the 
volume of sales for the last three quar- 
ters of 1944 was about 15 percent un- 
der the record volume of the corre- 
sponding quarters the previous year. 
Although the demand for farms slack- 
ened in some local areas, it remained 
strong in most sections of the country 
and the land market continued to be 
essentially a sellers market. The 
supply of farms available for sale was 
more restricted because of fewer offer- 
ings reflecting the depletion of “un- 
willing” owner holdings and the desire 
of more owners to retain their prop- 
erties unless unusually attractive offers 
are made. This reduced supply con- 
dition appears to be the principal ex- 
planation for the decline in the volume 
of sales. 

Marked increases in the volume of 
reselling after a limited period after 
purchase are reported in a number of 


regions. In selected counties in the 
Far West, about one-fourth of all 
farms sold in the fourth quarter of 
1944 had been held less than 2 years. 
For selected counties throughout the 
United States resales accounted for 13 
percent of all sales dunng the last half 
of 1944, compared with 11 percent 
during the first half. About two- 
thirds of such resales were held less 
than one year and average gross profits 
in most regions ranged from 20 to 40 
percent of the initial purchase price. 

To Curb Inflationary Advances 

Current and potential develop- 
ments in the land market appear to 
justify the serious attention being 
given by farm organizations, agricul- 
tural college groups, Government 
officials and others to the problem of 
inflation in real estate and other capital 
assets. In i+s report of October 1944, 
the Land Grant College Conamittee on 
Postw’ar Agricultural Policy recom- 
mended a number of steps to curb 
excessive increases in farm land prices. 
The North Central Regional Commit- 
tee on Land Tenure Research issued 
a report in March 1945, dealing ex- 
clusively with the various phases of 
the problem of preventing land price 
inflation. 

Possible lines of action that have 
been considered as means of avoiding 
excessive land-value increases are: 
(1) various educational and voluntary 
measures, (2) indirect control meas- 
ures, such as revisions in the treat- 
ment accorded capital gains in the 
present revenue code, and (8) the more 
direct types of Government regulation 
involving curbs on land speculation 
mortgage credit controls, price ceilings 
and purchase permits. 

Of the direct Government controls, 
those designed to strike principally at 
short-term speculation have received 
the most attention. The various 
antispeculation measures all attempt 
to discourage speculation by diasti- 
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cally limiting the net profit incentive 
from rebalo of properties after short 
periods of ownership. Transactions 
considered most likely to be specula- 
tive are segregated by limiting the 
application of proposals to resale, 
within a given period, of property 
acquired after a specified date; and 
the profit incentive is removed either 
by taxing away most of any gain that 
may arise or by preventing the accrual 
of gain through price ceilings on resales. 

Controlling Speculative Profits 

Measures of this type would be ex- 
pected to virtually eliminate the spec- 
ulative profit motive as a factor in the 
demand for land. Not only would 
buyers interested primarily in resale 
profit possibilities withdraw from the 
market, but the prices offered by 
investors and farm operators would 
also be lowered somewhat because 
of the limited value that would be 
attached to possibilities for realizing 
capital gains. As a result, the bids 
for land would be more nearly depend- 
ent upon expected earning capacity 


and other considerations such as 
security of principal. 

Because such measures w^ould not 
apply to first transfers, their initial 
effect upon the supply of land offered 
for sale would be quite limited in com- 
parison with the expected reduction in 
demand. To the extent that present 
holders awaiting peak price levels con- 
sidered such measures as effective 
means of curbing further price ad- 
vances, the supply of farms offered 
from this source might actually in- 
crease. However, the longer a meas- 
ure of this type were in effect, the 
larger would be the number of farms 
covered by restrictions. Such farms 
probably would not be offered for sale 
readily. In case income from alter- 
native investments were lower, most 
owners of property subject to regula- 
tion would be unwilling to accept tax- 
reduced or ceiling-limited net pro- 
ceeds. However, the cumulative sup- 
ply restricting-influence of such meas- 
ures would be materially reduced by 
provisions for the release of properties 
from coverage after they had been 


fARM REAL ESTATE: COMPARISON OF INDICES OF AVERAGE VALUE 
PER ACRE. 1910-34 (1912-14*100) AND 1935-45 (1935-39*100) 
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held a suflBcient period to qualify 
‘‘nonspeculative.” In a tax approach 
this could be accomplished by a tax 
rate that would decline the longer the 
property was held. In a resale price 
ceiling measure, either a limitation of 
the time-period during which the ceil- 
ing would operate, or annual percent- 
age increases in ceiling prices, would 
accomplish a similar purpose. 

Even if no release provisions of the 
type indicated were in effect, several 
years would probably be required be- 
fore the supply of farms would be 
materially restricted. Because such 
control proposals are considered as 
war-period emergency measures, the 
chances are the emergency would be 
over long before the supply-restricting 
influence even began to approach the 
demand-restricting effect. 

Benefits of Control Measures 

Control measures aimed primarily at 
speculative motives have appeal for a 
number of reasons. From the view- 
point of general welfare, activities of a 
speculative nature are usually con- 
sidered to have negative social value. 
Such activities aggravate the prob- 
lems of bona fide farmers, investors, 
and lenders — groups whose activities 
would not be adversely affected by 


More Protein Hays 

I NCREASES in the protein content 
of the tame hay supply and in per 
acre yields since 1925 have contributed 
very directly to the Nation’s wartime 
food output. Roughage-consuming 
livestock are eating more hay of 
better quality than ever before, yet 
the acreage devoted to tame hay pro- 
duction is nearly 18 million less 
than would have been necessary if 

Note.— T his article is a sanunsry of a more 
detailed report Chanffes in Hay Production in War 
and Peace, by the author, which was recently 
issued by BAB.— Bdltor. 


measures of the type indicated. In 
addition, the problems of administer- 
ing such measures would be consider- 
ably easier than most other types of 
reasonably effective controls. Al- 
though some loopholes and borderline 
cases would be ine\itable, for the most 
part the properties subject to control 
and the bases for control would be 
rather clear cut. 

Even if speculative elements in the 
land market were virtually eliminated, 
the question remains as to whether or 
not this alone would be sufidcient to 
prevent further excessive increases in 
value. As long as farm incomes re- 
main at high levels, the chances are 
that pressure of demand for operation 
and investment would still cause 
values to advance. Profit taxes or 
price ceilings on resales, however, 
would materially reduce the rate of 
advance and should definitely prevent 
purely speculative activity from be- 
coming rampant in any area. If com- 
bined with an intensive educational 
program, and possibly some control 
over credit, measures for curbing re- 
sale profits should aid materially in 
obtaining greater land value stability. 

Mabk M. Regan 
Bitreau of Agricultural Economics 


to Meet Feed Needs 

these improvements had not taken 
place. Technological advance has, 
in effect, released these acres for 
higher priority war crops. 

The average annual quantity of 
hay available during 1940-44 con- 
tained about 1.6 million more tons of 
digestible protein than that of the 
1925-29 period, and a ton of average 
hay contained about 142 x>ounds as 
contrasted with 124 pounds in the 
earlier period, an increase of 18 pounds 
per ton. Thus if we had not shifted 
to the production of more of the 
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improved legume hays since 1925-29, 
about 18 million additional acres 
would have been needed to provide 
the same quantity of digestible pro- 
tein available in the 1940-44 hay 
supply. At the same time, the average 
yield of all hay — ^including wild hay — 
during 1925-29 was 1.22 tons con- 
trasted with 1.32 tons per acre during 
the past five years. Considering 
productivity alone, 6 million additional 
acres of hay would have been required 
to obtain the 96 million ton production 
averaged in 1940-44 if the 1925-29 
yield level had prevailed. 

Shift to Better Hays 

Of greatest significance in hay pro- 
duction trends is the pronounced 
tendency toward displacing lower- 
yielding, poorer-quality grass hays 
with more nutritious, higher-yielding 
legumes. This trend, already appar- 
ent in the thirties, has been accelerated 
during the war and may be expected 
to continue in future years. Wartime 
restrictions have slowed possible ex- 
pansions in hay acreage which have 
stimulated more intensive production 
on the acreage available. Likewise. 


the larger livestock numbers together 
with the difficulties of transporting 
feed grains to deficit feed areas have 
renewed emphasis on the need for as 
much local forage production as pos- 
sible. 

Twenty years ago nearly 60 percent 
of the country's tame hay acreage was 
reported as “clover and timothy” hay. 
Tliis included timothy, or clovers, or 
mixtures of the two. But now these 
hays represent only a third of the tame- 
hay acreage. Displacement of tim- 
othy through the years by the higher 
yielding, more nutritious legume hays 
such as alfalfa, red clover and iespe- 
deza has been of great influence in 
improving the Nation's supply of high 
quality forage. 

The acreage devoted to the princi- 
pal legume hays reported separately— 
alfalfa, lespedeza, sweetclover, soybean 
hay, peanut vine, and cowpea hay — 
has increased from about 30 percent 
of the total tame hay acreage in 1925- 
29 to nearly 60 percent in the 1940-44 
period. In addition, many experts 
think that in recent years about a 
third of the acreage reported as “clover 
and timothy” probably consists of red 


DIGESTIBLE PROTEIN AVAILABLE IN ALL HAY. UNITED STATES, 1920-44 

1920-24 

1925-29 

1930-34 

1935-39 

1940-44 


POUNDS PER ROUGHAGE-rONSUMlNG UNIT OF LIVESTOCK 
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clover. Thus as much as 60 percent 
of the country's tame hay acreage may 
now be legume hays, contrasted with 
only 35 to 40 percent twenty years 
ago. 

Comparisons on a production basis 
are even more significant when con- 
sidering the national hay supply. 
The production of the principal legume 
hays reported separately has increased 
from about a third of the total tame 
hay produced in 1925-29 to w’ell over 
half in the 1940-44 period. Making 
rough allowance for the red clover in 
'^clover and timothy,” it seems prob- 
able that two-thirds of all tame hay 
produced during the past 5 years is 
leguminous hay as contrasted with 40 
to 45 percent twenty years earlier. 

Importance of Shift to Legumes 

Part of the import€mce in this wide- 
spread shift to legume hays is, of 
course, the increased total production 
of tame hay made possible by the 
shift. Part of the importance of the 
shift is the dual use made of the leg- 
umes for livestock feed as well as for 
soil erosion control and building up 
the fertility of poorer soils. The 
shift is likewise of great importance in 
that it has kept pace with changes in 
the country's livestock pattern during 
the past 20 years. 

Of the 85.8 million roughage-con- 
suming livestock units during the 
1920-24 period, 24.5 million were 
horses and mules, and 61.3 million 
were milk cows, other cattle and sheep. 
Of the 83.2 million roughage-consum- 
ing livestock units during the 1940-44 
period, only 13.7 million were horses 
and mules, while 69.5 million were 
milk cows, other cattle and sheep. In 
other words, the percentage of horses 
and mules dropped from 29 percent in 
the first period to 16 percent in 1940- 
44, with a corresponding increase in 
the percentage of milk cows, other 
cattle and sheep. 

The change in the pattern of live- 
stock numbers plus the shift from 
timothy to the leguminous hays of 
superior protein content means that 


roughage-consuming, livestock, after 
deducting the quantity fed horses and 
mules, now have available about 540 
more pounds of hay per unit than 20 
years ago. And more important, 
during the same period the pounds of 
protein available per unit of roughage- 
consuming livestock, exclusive of that 
fed horses and mules, have increased 
74 percent, from 84 pounds in the 
1920-24 period to 146 pounds during 
the past five years. The digestible 
protein content of the legume hays 
range from 8 to 12 percent, contrastel 
with 2 to 6 percent for hay made 
from the common grasses and grains. 

The significance of this change be- 
comes apparent when it is realized 
that milk cows, other cattle, and sheep 
require much more protein than do 
horses and mules w^hose energy is 
transformed into farm power rather 
than milk, meat and wool — ^products 
containing much protein. For ex- 
ample, the average protein require- 
ment of a mature 1,000 pound horse 
at medium work is only about 70 
percent of that of a mature dairy cow 
of the same weight and producing 20 
pounds of milk per day. And a 1,000 
pound fattening steer requires even 
more protein than the cow. Further, 
growing animals need much more pro- 
tein than do mature livestock and 
currently, there are a great many 
more young cattle and sheep than 
young horses and mules. 

A Look Ahead 

With the return of peace it is 
reasonable to expect larger quantities 
of fertilizers at prices that will permit 
their use to a greater extent on hay 
and pasture lands. Belaxing of war 
time pressures for production of crops 
for direct human consumption will 
turn the country's thinking to ways of 
increasing the consumption of mills, 
meat and other livestock products. 
This wiU be in line with good nutrition 
and the habits of American consumers. 
The return of large acreages of the 
present cropland to hay and pasture 
to meet this need will likewise be in 
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the interest of soil conservation and 
good land use — restoring depleted 
fertility reserves and maintaining and 
increasing soil resources for the use of 
future generations or for possible 
future emergencies. 

Efforts should be focused on a better 
balanced forage supply adequate for 
every season of the j^ear in each local 
area. This means not only giving 
attention to the improvement of hay — 
even at a faster rate than during the 
past 20 years — but also exploring the 


possibilities to obtain more feed from 
permanent, rotation, and temporary 
pastures; from grass and legume silage; 
and from crop aftermath. Vigorous 
attention to all these phases of the 
Nation’s future forage supply should 
be reflected in more and cheaper live- 
stock products, better nutrition, sus- 
tained crop production and soil fer- 
tility, and a more nearly balanced 
agriculture. 

Neil W. Johnson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Concentrate Rations Fed Milk Cows 


D URIJfG the war marked 
changes in the make-up and cost 
of concentrate rations fed to milk cows 
have taken place as farmers stepped 
up rates of concentrate feeding to stim* 
uiate greater milk production. Beset 
by diBBculties in obtaining high pro- 
tein feeds and a limited supply of feed 
grains to support increased livestock 
numbers, dair 3 nQaen have changed the 
composition of rations to include 
more commercial mixed dairy feeds 
and more wheat than in former years. 
Producers have been buying more of 
the concentrates fed and producing less 
on their home farms. Costs of rations 
have been forced upward by higher 
prices of grains, millfeeds, and concen- 
trates, and incentive payment pro- 
grams have been developed to encour- 
age feeding for heavy milk production. 

Over a period of 14 years the U. S. 
Crop Reporting Service has collected 
information from dairymen on the 
kinds of concentrated feeds supplied 
to milk cows and on the vidue per 100 
pounds of the concentrate ration. 
Feeding practices in herds kept by 
these 6,000 special dairy reporters is 
believed to be reasonably representa- 
tive of the 2 million farms from which 
milk or cream is sold. The records 


provide a factual background for com- 
paring the composition and cost of 
wartime rations with those of earlier 
periods. A study of the changes is 
not only helpful for appraising the 
wartime feeding problems of milk pro- 
ducers, but is also significant from the 
standpoint of Government policy duiv 
ing the remainder of the war, and re- 
* adjustment problems that will be 
faced by dairymen in the postwar 
period. 

Farmers normally draw from a 
wide variety of grains, seeds, oil- 
meals, millfeeds, and commercial mixes 
in obtaining the concentrate rations 
fed to milk cows. Feeds used differ 
markedly between regions according 
to the kind of concentrates produced 
or available and the type of roughage 
fed. Relative prices of similar feeds, 
importance of the dairy enterprise in 
relation to other farm operations, 
intensity of milk production practices, 
and other economic considerations, 
cause wide divergence in the kinds of 
feed used. Broken ear com may be 
the only concentrate fed to milk cows 
on some Midwestern fanns where 
dual-purpose type cows are milked, 
whereas producers in the highly spe- 
cialized fluid milk areas of the East 
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may feed a commercially prepared 
mixture containing more than a dozen 
different ingredients. 

In the 1938-40 period prior to the 
war, com was the most used feed in 
concentrate rations fed by dairy 
reporters, making up 28.8 percent of 
the tot^. Oats followed with 24.1 
percent, while other important farm- 
grown grains included barley with 8.2 
percent and wheat with 1.7 percent. 
Purchased wheat miUfeeds, mostly 
bran, were included to the extent of 
6.2 percent. Among the group of 
high protein feeds used by farmers 
to balance home-mixed concentrate 
rations, cottonseed meal, with 3.2 
percent of the total, was the most 
important. Soybeans or soybean meal 
made up 2.7 percent, gluten feed or 
meal 1.2 percent, unprocessed cotton- 
seed fed mainly to small herds in the 
South 1.0 percent, and linseed meal 
0,7 percent. Miscellaneous feeds not 
listed separately, including grain sor- 
ghum, beet pulp and distillers* or 
brewers* grains, accounted for 5,3 
percent. Commercial mixtures, pre- 
pared by mills or feed dealers from 
much the same ingredients but bought 
and used by farmers as a single feed, 
made up 16.9 percent of the total. 

More Wheat and Commercial Mixes 

Changes in rations caused by war 
conditions did not develop immedi- 
ately during the first year of hostili- 
ties, but became apparent by the fall 
of 1943 when larger numbers of live- 
stock on farms resulted in reduced 
feed supplies per animal unit. Use of 
wheat, normally limited by its high 
cost relative to feed grains, increased 
greatly when the Feed Wheat Pro- 
gram made large quantities available 
for feeding purposes at a price below 
the market level. On November 1, 
1943, wheat made up 6.2 percent of the 
total ration fed in dairy reporters* 
herds, some four times the prewar 
proportion and higher than in any fall 
since 1931. Compared writh the 1938- 
40 period the percentage of commer- 
cial mixed dairy feeds in the ration in- 


creased by half, and on November 1, 
1943, represented more than one- 
fourth of all concentrates fed to milk 
cowTS. Much of this increase was the 
result of difficulties in obtaining proper 
supplements for balancing farm-mixed 
rations. Also, under higher levels of 
concentrate prices, the charges for 
transportation, mixing, and handling 
incidental to commercial d&iiy feeds 
represented a smaller proportion of 
the total cost, and thus did not dis- 
courage the use of commercial mixed 
feeds so much as during periods of low 
price. 

Farmers used smaller proportions of 
high protein supplements, wheat mill- 
feeds, oats, and barley in wartime 
rations fed to milk cows. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, oil seeds, oilmeals, and 
gluten as a group represented only 
5.7 percent of the total concentrates, 
the smallest percentage in 14 3 ears of 
record and less than two-thirds the 
proportion used in the 1938-40 period. 
The percentage of cottonseed meal in 
the ration dropped more than two-fifths, 
soybeans and soybean meal by one- 
third, and gluten andunprocessed cotton- 
seed by more than half. Linseed meal 
while representing a larger proportion 
of the ration than in the 1938-40 
period was down considerably from 
the percentage used in fall months of 
1941 and 1942. Importance of wheat 
miUfeeds, mainly bran which is a me- 
dium protein feed prized especially by 
some feeders for increasing *bulk and 
palatability of home-mixed concen- 
trate rations, has been graduaUy de- 
creasing for a number of years. In 
the fall of 1943, it amounted to only 
4.4 percent of the total as compared 
writh 6.2 percent in the pre-war period. 

Changes Reflect Relative Prices 

Reduced proportions of oats and 
barley in concentrate rations fed to 
milk cows in late 1943 appear to re- 
flect the high cost of these grams in 
comparison with com and wheat. 
Prices received by farmers for oats, 
unrestricted by ceilings, advanced from 
84 cents per hundred pounds in mid- 
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October of the 1938-40 period to 
$2.33 per hundred pounds in October 
1943, a gain of 177 percent. Barley 
prices advanced 165 percent in the 
same period. Meanwhile, October 
prices of com, under control of an 
OP A ceiling, increased only 115 per- 
cent between the 1938-40 period and 
1943. During part of 1943, wheat, 
made available for feeding purposes at 
a substantially reduced price, was 
cheaper per pound than the major 
feed grains. 

In 1944, some shifts back toward 
prewar composition of concentrate 
rations fed to milk cows took place. 
Desired concentrates were more easily 
obtained as the result of larger sup- 
plies available per animal unit and 
the feed allocation programs of the 
War Food Administration. On No- 
vember 1, 1944, the use of wheat, at 
3.3 percent of the total ration, was 
only half as great as a year earlier. 
Oil seeds, oilmeals, and ^uten as a 
group regained almost their prewar 
importance, but marked changes were 
still apparent for some of the individual 
feeds included. On November 1, 1944, 
soybeans and soybean meal were by 
a considerable extent the most im- 


portant protein supplement, replacing 
cottonseed products in that role. 
Farmers continued to use commercial 
mixed feed to a much greater extent 
than in the prewar period, with the 
percentage of total ration on Novem- 
ber 1 about the same in 1944 as iu 1943. 

Less Home-Grown Feed Used 

Home-grown feeds as percentage of 
the total November 1 concentrate 
ration dropped from 55.3 percent in 
the 1938-40 period to 48.7 percent in 

1943. Greater dependence on com- 
mercial mixes was a factor, but the 
purchase of some kinds of farm-grown 
feeds also increased. On November 
1, 1943, only 30 percent of the wheat 
used in concentrate rations was home- 
grown, a marked drop from the 80 
percent in the 1938-40 period. The 
proportion of barley grown on the farm 
where fed declined from 75 to 70 per- 
cent, while com and oats were un- 
changed at about 85 percent. In late 

1944, dairymen increased the use of 
home-grown feeds to 50 percent of the 
concentrate rations fed their milk 
cows, moderately less than in the pre- 
war period and midway between the 
60 percent t3^ical in the depression 


Table 1. — ^Fceda Used in Concentrate Rations Fed to Milk Cows, in Herds Kept by 
Dairy Reporters, United States, 1938-40 Average and 1941 to 1944 


* Feed group 

1938-40 

1941 

1943 

1943 

1944 

Nov. 1 

Nov.l 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 1 

May 1 

Nov.l 

Onm_ _ 

Percent 
28 8 


Percent 

28.5 

Percent 
29 S 

Percent 

32.1 

Percent 

29.1 

OfttR . . _ . . . ^ __ 

24.1 

24.1 

23.4 

18.5 

16.6 

20.1 

Bariev. 

&2 

8.7 

8.3 

5.5 

4.1 

5.0 


1.7 

1.6 

Z.1 

6.2 

3.3 

3.3 


3.2 

2.3 

2.9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

Cottonseed __ _ _ 

1.0 

.7 

.5 

.4 

.6 

.5 

Lhifieed meal . 


L9 

1.9 

1,2 

1.8 

1.8 


2!7 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

8.2 

3.4 


1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

.5 

.7 

.7 


6.2 

3 8 

8.5 

4.4 

4.2 

.44 


16.9 

19.7 

19.2 

26.7 

28 0 

25.8 

Mko. Other _ _ 

5.8 

3.9 

5.4 

4.2 

3.4 

3.8 


Total 

100,0 1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 


Home-grown feeds as percentage of total. . 

56.8 1 

56.5 

54.7 



500 


1 In 1940 commerdal mixers prepared dairy jGseds from the following ingredients: Com, 7%; other grains, 
8%; wheat miSfreds, 14<^; com milUieeds, 11%; other oain byproducts, 9%; oilseed meals, 23%; molasses 
products, 10%; distillers' and brewers' grains 8%; aUhlm meal, 7%; and miscellaneous, 3%. Data for other 
years are not available. 
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period of the early 1930’s and the 40 
percent characteristic of major drought 
years. 

Determination of costs of concen- 
trate rations is complicated by shifts 
in kinds of feeds used. In order to 
measure changes actually taking place, 
TTiilk producers have been asked to 
report the value per 100 pounds of 
concentrate rations fed to their own 
milking herds periodically since 1931. 
These values represent the farmers’ 
costs of such combination of purchased 
and home-grown feeds as was included 
in the concentrate ration actually fed. 
Purchased feeds were valued at prices 
paid, and home-grown feeds at prices 
they would bring on the local market. 
On the basis of the reported value 


figures and prices of the important 
concentrates usually included in milk 
cow rations, a monthly series of con- 
centrate values has been prepared by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This series provides a measure of the 
dollar value per hundred pounds of 
concentrate rations actually being fed 
by farmers, which, of course, is not a 
ration of constant composition nor 
necessarily of uniform or balanced 
nutrient content. 

Concentrate Costs Double 

The value per one hundred pounds 
of the concentrate ration fed to milk 
cows has more than doubled during the 
war period. The upward trend was 
somewhat irregular and interrupted 


RELATIVE USE OF CERTAIN FEEDS IN FALL CONCENTRATE RATIONS 
FED TO MILK COWS, UNITED STATES, SELECTED PERIODS* 
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occasionally by short periods of decline. 
In the 1938-40 period preceding the 
war» the United States average value 
was $1.26 per hundred pounds, about 
one-sivth less than the 1922-41 long- 
time average, but almost one-half 
more than in 1932. During 1941 and 
the first quarter of 1942, the cost of 
concentrates advanced sharply. In 
the latter part of 1942, there was some 
decline under the influence of a large 
feed crop. Through 1943, the sharp 
uptrend in concentrate values was 
again in evidence, and continued at a 
somewhat moderated rate through the 
first half of 1944. In later months of 
that year concentrate cost dropped, 
with a decline of about 20 cents per 
one hundred pounds taking place be- 
tween July and November. For the 
entire year of 1944, the value of con- 
centrate rations fed to milk cows av- 
eraged S2.61 per one hundred pounds, 
more than twice that in the 1938-40 
period, but still 11 percent less than in 
the peak year 1920. 

The value of grain and concentrates 
fed to milk cows in various parts of the 
country in 1944 ranged from less than 
$2.00 per hundred pounds in a small 
section of the Western Corn Belt up to 
more than $3.00 in extended coastal 
areas. In the Midwest, concentrates 
for milk cows are drawn mainly from 
large supplies of home-grown grain and 
are often fed with a minimum of grind- 
ing or other preparation. The high 
cost of rations in coastal areas reflects 
expenses of transporting grains and 
feedstuff s from surplus to deficit areas, 
handling charges incidental to pur- 
chased feeds, costs of commercial 
mixing, and the higher protein content 
of rations usually fed. The regional 


variation in costs are important not 
only insofar as the region itself is con- 
cerned, but also because they are 
reflected in the national average costs 
for producers of different types of 
dairy products. 

Between the 1938-40 period and 
1944 the increase in value of con- 
centrate rations in dollars per hundred 
pounds was greatest in the South. 
Both the South Atlantic and South 
Central Regions showed gains of more 
than $1.50 per one hundred pounds as 
compared with less than $1.20 in the 
West North Central Region where the 
smallest increase occurred. On a per- 
centage basis greatest increases were 
evident in the central part of the 
country where all three major regions 
showed gains of 114 percent or more, 
compared with 84 percent in the North 
Atlantic Region and 99 percent in the 
South Atlantic Region. National 
average values of concentrate rations 
fed in milk-selling areas and in cream- 
selling areas are shown in table 2. 

Prospects for Next Few Years 

With prices for most major feeds 
now under price ceilings and feed sup- 
plies ample at least for the present, it 
appears unlikely that the value per 
hundred poimds of concentrate rations 
will continue the rapid advance of the 
past four years. In appraising the 
influence of present concentrate costs 
on the economic status of milk pro- 
ducers it is important to recognize 
that the percentage increase in feed 
prices has been greater than for milk 
and butterfat prices. It is only 
through the medium of dairy produc- 
tion payments direct to farmers that 
price relationships during the past 


Table 2. — ^Value per 100 Pounds of Concentrate Rations Fed to Milk Cows* United 
States* 1938-40 Average and 1941 to 1944 
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year have been such as to encourage 
a record rate of feeding. Thus price 
relationships between dairy products 
and concentrate costs that influence 
feeding rates will center around future 
Government price control and subsidy 
programs. 

The make-up of concentrate rations 
fed to milk cows during the remainder 
of the war and in the postwar period 
will depend largely upon the produc- 
tion of various feeds and upon levels 
of prices. The increased use of com- 
mercial mixed dairy feed appears 
likely to persist as long as war needs 
place a premium upon intensive pro- 
duction practices. Further shifts in 
this direction do not seem likely to be 
great, unless appreciable shortages of 
ingredients for the mixing of rations 
on farms again develop. Continued 


Fruit Production 

T otal tonnage of all fruit pro- 
duction in 1945, with average 
weather, is now expected to be about 
a tenth less than in 1944 — ^when citrus 
output was a record high and deciduous 
was the largest since 1937 — ^but about 
a tenth more than in 1943. Citrus 
production this year is expected to be 
about a tenth less than in 1944 largely 
because of severe hurricane damage in 
Florida last October, Deciduous 
fruits, especially in the Eastern and 
Central States, have generally pro- 
duced large and small crops in alter- 
nate years. Production was large in 
1944 and so an aggregate tonnage 
about a tenth less than harvested last 
year may be expected this year, if 
growing conditions are about average. 

These appraisals of probable fruit 
production in 1945 are more reliable 
for citrus than for deciduous crops. 
Citrus crops from the bloom of the 
spring of 1944 are marketed between 


good crops and a lower level of feed 
prices in the post-war period would 
probably result in greater dependence 
by farmers upon home-prepared ra- 
tions. The use of some feeds such as 
soybean meal, appears certain to con- 
tinue greater than in pre-war years. 
The degree of increase, however, will 
depend on the extent to which war- 
time gains in production are carried 
over and on supplies of such competing 
feeds as linseed meal and cottonseed 
meal. Wheat probably will be used 
to only a limited extent in milk cow 
rations unless excessively heavy sup- 
plies or special Government programs 
reduce its cost for feed purposes to a 
level comparable wdth major feed 
grains. 

John L. Wilson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Prospects for 1945 

October 1944 and November 1945 and 
there is little likelihood of extensive 
enough frost, wind, or hurricane losses 
between now and the completion of 
harvest to materially reduce prospec- 
tive tonnage. 

Most deciduous fruits, on the other 
hand, have not yet bloomed and are 
still subject to many weather hazards 
such as spring freezes and summer 


This appraisal of fruit pros- 
pects was written before the 
arrival of the unseasonably 
warm weather in March which 
brought on very early blooms 
in most of the fruit areas. 
The danger of frost was not 
past by the first of April so 
that freezing temperatures this 
month would reduce crop pros- 
pects considerably below this 
appraisal. — Editor. 
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drought, which may materiaDy re- 
duce production below early season 
prospects. Although 1944 produc- 
tion was reduced to some extent by 
spring freezes in the Southern States, 
hail in California, drought and severe 
insect damage in the mid-west and 
the Appalachian area, for the country 
as a whole the season was unusually 
favorable so that total output was 
greater than expected before maturity 
of the crops. These preliminary state- 
ments for 1945 assume conditions for 
fruit production will not be as favor- 
able as in 1944 and that the usual 
pattern of alternate years of large and 
small production will prevail. 

Factors Affecting Yields * 

Even though weather is by far the 
most important and least predictable 
factor affecting fruit production, many 
other factors have an important 
influence on the size and quality of 
fruit crops every year. Good cultural 
practices, adequate supplies of labor, 
machinery, spray materials and other 
supplies, combined with competent 
management, are all essential to suc- 
cessful production of large, high- 
quality fruit crops. For the past 
several seasons growers have produced 
fruit under diflScult conditions. War- 
time shortages have necessitated many 
make-shift operations and the use of 
much unskilled labor, especially at 
harvest time. Leading cost factors 
such as labor and packages have risen 
sharply the past few years, but prices 
received for most fruits have been 
relatively favorable. The price index 
of all fruits combined for the 6 months 
September 1944 to February 1945 
averaged about 2J4 times the average 
for the 5 years, 1935-39, 

The price outlook for fruits in 1945 
seems favorable. Many growers un- 
doubtedly will have difiBculty coping 
with one or more of the important 
factors of production. Difficulties in 
transporting production materials to 
the farm as well as fruit from the farm 
to market are expected to be greater 
than last year. Hence it seems advis- 


able to obtain spray materials, pack- 
ages, and needed new machinery as 
early in the season as possible. Labor 
supplies will probably not be any. 
better than last year. 

Apples 

The 1945 crop of apples — ^the most 
important deciduous crop, and of all 
fruits second only to oranges in toted 
tonnage — ^is Hkely to be smaller than 
in 1944. If history repeats itself— 
areas having large crops last year 
would be followed by somewhat 
smaller crops this year — one might 
expect a 1945 output from 5 to 10 
percent less than the 1944 harvest. 

During the last 36 years small crops 
of apples have followed large crops 9 
times and large crops have followed 
large crops 4 times. These alternate 
bearing characteristics are most pro- 
nounced in the North Atlantic, South 
Atlantic, and Central States apple 
areas, and occur less frequently in the 
Western States where the bulk of the 
crop is produced in irrigated sections. 
In 1944, between 3 and 4 million 
bushels were blown off trees along the 
Atlantic Seaboard by the mid-Septem- 
ber hurricane, but the bulk of these 
apples were salvaged for fresh fruit and 
processing. Drought and insects re- 
duced quality and sizes in the Shenan- 
doah-Appalachian region. In spite of 
these hazards, relatively large crops 
were produced in 1944 and as large or 
lai^er crops might be raised in 1945 in 
the South and North Atlantic regions, 
but the most likely expectation for 
these regions is a smaller production 
than last year. 

In the Central States, drought and 
an unusually severe infestation of 
codling moth cut sharply the size and 
quality of the 1944 apple crop. Con- 
ditions were least favorable for apple 
production in Missouri and Illinois. 
This Central States region had a 
medium-sized crop last year and under 
average conditions might be expected 
to produce as large or a larger produc- 
tion in 1945. In the Western region 
conditions were unusually favorable 
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last year and the crop was the largest 
since 1938. A smaller production 
than in 1944 seems a reasonable 
expectation for this season. 

Grapes 

Second to apples in total tonnage of 
deciduous fruit, the 1945 grape crop 
is likely to be about the same size as in 
1944, assuming average growing con- 
ditions. Approximately 90 percent 
of the country’s grape crop is pro- 
duced in California. In 1943, the 
California crop was a record high fol- 
lo\^ed by a 15 percent smaller crop in 
1944. Although the bearing acreage 
has stayed about constant during the 
past 10 years, per acre yields and 
total California production have in- 
creased and are now about a third 
above the levels of the midthirties. 
Better care and increased applications 
of fertilizer have stimulated produc- 
tion in recent years. Prices received by 
California farmers for the 4 most recent 
crops averaged about 3 times the av- 
erage prices received for the 6 crops 
from 1930 to 1935. Low prices in the 
late twenties and early thirties resulted 
in many growers reducing acreage and 
others abandoning grape growing. 


In Washington, large plantings in 
the late thirties accompanied by good 
care resulted in a sharp upward trend 
in production. Bearing capacity is 
now about 3 times that of 10 years ago. 
Both American and European t 3 rpe 
grapes are grown in Washington. In 
the predominantly Concord type terri- 
tory of the Eastern States the produc- 
tion trend has been downward, with 
bearing capacity of vinej’ards now 
about three-fourths that of 15 years 
ago. 

Peaches 

Peach production varies widely from 
year to year — the change in size of the 
United States crop being largely de- 
pendent upon the incidence of winter 
damage and spring frosts in the East- 
ern and Southern States. In the 
spring of 1944, freezing temperatures 
materially reduced early bumper crop 
prospects in the Southern States. 
However, conditions the rest of the 
season were comparatively favorable 
and the southern area produced a 
better than average crop. Bearing 
capacity is increasing in this section, 
the result of large plantings in the late 
thirties. Above-average crops were 
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produced in 1944 in the Northeastern 
and North Central regions. Produc- 
tion trends appear about stationary in 
the Northeast but bearing surface is 
increasing moderately in the Central 
States due largely to plantings in 
Michigan in the late thirties. In the 
Western States, excluding California, 
the trend of production has been up- 
ward for several years. Bearing capac- 
ity of orchards in this region is now 
about one-half to two-thirds greater 
than 15 years ago. 

United States peach production, ex- 
cluding California, in the last 6 years 
has varied from 52,000,000 bushels in 
1941 and 42,000,000 in 1944 to 17,000,- 
000 in 1943. \^ile a production as 
large as the bumper crop in 1941 or 
even larger is entirely possible in 1945, 
especially considering the increased 
bearing surface, large crops are seldom 
followed by large crops. Judging by 
the past, the most reasonable expecta- 
tion would be a 1946 crop no larger 
and probably not so large as the 1944 
harvest in the area which furnishes 
the bulk of the summer and fall peaches 
for the Nation’s fresh markets. How- 
ever, the production trend is expected 
to be moderately upward for the next 
few years. A scarcity of nursery stock 
has prevented many from increasing 
their plantings the last few years. 

California — the country’s leading 
peach State — ^produced 40 percent of 
the United States total in the 10 years 
1933-42. The bulk of the California 
crop — 80 percent of the total in the 
1933-42 period — is grown for process- 
ing. Clingstones are utilized mainly 
for canning and Freestones for drying, 
although important quantities of Free- 
stones are marketed fresh and canned, 
and small quantities of Clingstones are 
dried and marketed fresh in most 
years. The 1944 California crop was 
the largest since 1930 and the second 
largest of record. The trend of bear- 
ing acreage has been moderately up- 
ward since 1941 and is expected to 
continue so for several years due to 
plantings in the late thirties and early 
fonies. 


Production evels and potential 
bearing surface are now about a fifth 
above those of the mid-thirties. Many 
trees were pulled and some orchards 
abandoned following the low prices of 
the early thirties. Favorable prices, 
improved varieties, better care, in- 
creased fertilizer applications, and a 
higher proportion of the trees on more 
favorable soils and better adapted 
locations, have all contributed to a 
large increase in the average produc- 
tion per bearing acre. California peach 
orchards have been well cared for and 
conditions are favorable for good sized 
crops in 1946, but production of both 
Freestone and Clingstone varieties 
are not expected to be as great as the 
very large 1944 crops. 

Prunes and Plums 

Prunes — ^produced almost entirely 
on the Pacific Coast — ^have declined 
moderately in production and bearing 
surface since the late thirties. About 
three-fourths of the crop is utilized 
for drying most years, with about 90 
percent of the dried prunes produced in 
California. Plantings have been small 
for several years, many trees are old, 
and production levels the next few 
years are expected to continue to 
decline moderately. 

Plums — ^with nearly all of the crop 
marketed as fresh fruit — have in- 
creased in production steadily since 
the mid-thirties. The California acre- 
age has declined during this period 
but per acre yields have increased due 
to the removal of trees in low yielding 
areas and the coming into bearing of 
new plantings in more favorable 
locations. Plum production may con- 
tinue to increase moderately the next 
few years if prices continue favorable. 
Pears 

The trend of pear production was 
upward until the middle thirties and 
since then has been about stationary* 
with level of production now about 
double that of the early twenties. 
The Pacific Coast States now produce 
about 70 percent of the country’s 
production and about 75 percent of 
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the pears grown and sold fresh or 
processed. In 1944 the Northwest 
(Washington and Oregon) produced a 
record large crop and California had 
about an average production although 
about 20 percent below the record 
large 1943 crop. A 1945 production 
in the Pacific Coast States about as 
large as in 1944 seems likely under 
average growing conditions. In the 
Eastern and Central States above- 
average pear production in 1944 
followed near-failure crops in 1943. 
For this area as a whole this year's 
production probably will not be quite 
as large as last year's. 

Apricots 

A record large crop of apricots was 
produced in 1944. Over 90 percent 
of the production was in California 
where the 1943 crop was about 40 
percent of average and less than one- 
fourth of the 1944 production in that 
State. United States production in 
1945 is likely to be about a third less 
than in 1944 if the usual tendency 
prevails for very large California crops 
to be followed by considerably smaller 
crops. The trend of production in 
Washington has been upward for 
several years but if growing conditions 
are about average the 1945 crop is not 
expected to be as large as the record 
high in 1944. 

Cherries 

A record large crop of cherries was 
produced in 1944 with production of 
the sour varieties in the Great Lakes 
region accounting for most of the 
above-average production. Such a 
combination of unusually favorable 
conditions — ^freedom from late spring 
frosts, good pollination weather, and a 
hea\Tr set with good sizes — ^is less 
likely to be repeated in 1945. Aver- 
age production or about three-fourths 
as large a crop of sours'' this year as 
last is the best expectation. 

Production of sweet varieties varies 
less than “sours” from year to year. 
About four-fifths of the United States 
sweet cherry crop is grown in the 
Pacific Coast States where production 


hazards are not so great as in the 
Great Lakes region. Production of 
sweet cherries increased steadily until 
the late thirties and the trend appears 
to be about stabilized with the peak of 
production probably having been 
reached in California. Peak produc- 
tion probably will be reached in a few 
years in the Northwest. A produc- 
tion in 1945 about the same or slightly 
less than in 1944 seems most likely un- 
der average growing conditions. 

Prospects in Years Ahead 

Production of all fruits has increased 
sharply in the past 25 years and espe- 
cially since the middle thirties. Total 
fruit supplies in the calendar year 1944 
were about 80 percent greater than in 
1919-23 and about 45 percent above 
the average production from 1933-37. 
Most of this increase has been in the 
citnis crops, production in 1944 of all 
citrus combined being over 4 times the 
1919-23 average and more than twice 
the 1933-37 average. Deciduous fruit 
production in 1944 was about 14 per- 
cent greater than in 1933-37. The 
marked upward trend in citrus produc- 
tion is the result of large plantings in 
the tw^enties and thirties. During the 
past few years, improved cultural prac- 
tices, more adequate fertilizer appli- 
cations, and increased irrigation have 
also been important contributing fac- 
tors to the higher production levels. 

A continuation of the uptrend in 
citrus production seems likely for 
several years but probably at a con- 
siderably lower rate than the last 3 
or 4 years. Although plantings of 
peaches have increased in many areas, 
total deciduous fruit production seems 
likely to remain at about the present 
levels the next few years. Of course, 
production of all fruits is partly de- 
pendent upon relative prices. Favor- 
able price relationshii)S will encourage 
improved cultural practices, large 
fertilizer applications, irrigation, new 
plantings, and care of marginal plant- 
ings, whereas unfavorable prices will 
tend to limit production. 

Cary D. Palmer 
Bureaxt of AgricvMwrdL Economics 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Year and month 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942, 

1943 

J944 

1944^MarchriIIiri 

April 

May 

June 

July..- 

Antfust 

September... 

October 

NoTember... 
December 

1945— January 

February 

March — 



Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-July 1914=100) 



Year and month 


Food 

grams 


1933 

1936 

19^7 

1938 

1930 

1940 

1941 1 


97 

lOS 

120 

75 

72 

84 

97 


1942 120 

1948 14S 

1944 165 

1944-March 169 


Aprfl j 171 

3day 170 

June 165 

July 161 

Augast 156 

September- „ 155 

October 164 

November-.- 165 

December 167 

1945— January 169 

February.... 169 

March 171 


1 



1 Federal Keseive Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1043. 

* Total income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised February 1945. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Batio of prices received by farmeis to prices paid. Interest and taxes. 

Nots.— T be index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers' inoome, shown above, are 
not comparable in several respects. The production index includes only mining and manufacturing; the 
income mdex also isdudes transportation. The production index is intended to measure volume, whereas 
tbe income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a tlxne lag between 
changes in volume of production and workers' mcome since output can be increased or decreased to some 
ecctent without much change in the number of workers. 
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W ITH Germany's defeat and vrith. greater intensity of the war in 
the Pacific, the need for top production by Ameiican farmers 
becomes even greater than before. Near starvation throughout large 
areas of Europe makes it imperative that at least the minimum amount 
of food to sustain life be provided promptly if disease, riots, and other 
havoc are to be avoided. * ♦ * Meat production for 1945 is 

now expected to be only 22 billion pounds, dowa 9 percent from 
1944 output. The economic Stabilization Director announced a 
comprehensive meat program in an attempt to effect better geo- 
graphical distribution of current and future supplies, and to encourage 
increased production. Slaughter quotas are being set for nonfederally 
inspected packing plants and for farm meat sales, to channel more 
livestock into federally inspected plants — ^which can make interstate 
shipments — and more plants are being urged to take Federal inspec- 
tion. The scheduled midyear reduction of 50 cents in live cattle 
ceilings has been canceled to encourage continued cattle feeding. 
* * * In addition to this program, the WFA-announced 50-cent 
increase in support prices for hogs through August 1946 — ^with heavier 
hogs, up to 300 pounds, included — ^is hoped to bring about an 18-per- 
cent increase over last year in this fall's pig crop. 




FAO TO BE ESTABLISHED 


T he House of Representatives 
on April 30 approved the joint 
resolution authorizing United States 
participation in the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations and sent the resolution to 
the Senate for consideration. This 
action is significant because FAO 
is the first permanent peace organi- 
zation to achieve Uidted Nations 
approval during the war. 

Growing out of the Hot Springs 
conference two years ago and of 
the work of an Interim Commission 
since then, the constitution and 
purposes of FAO have been worked 
out and accepted by the required 
number of nations necessary for 
its establishment. It is expected 
that FAO will be formally set up 
this fall. 

What FAO is and what it pro- 
poses to do was well summarized 
by President Roosevelt, on March 
26, 1945, in his last message to 
Congress when he urged United 
States participation. Here is the 
heart of that message: 

*‘The United Nations have al- 
ready made much progress in set- 
ting up an organization for interna- 
tional security. But our collabora- 
tion for peace must be on a broader 
basis than security alone. We 
must strive to correct the condi- 
tions that predispose people toward 
war or m^e them the ready tools 
and victims of aggressors. We 
shaU need also to work together as 
nations toward achieving freedom 
from want. Our participation in 
the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation will be an essential step in 
this collaboration. 

'*The organization will seek Its 
ends through the provision of in- 
ternational services in agriculture 
and nutrition which have heretofore 
been either lacking or inadequate. 
Among other things, it will provide 
the means for bringing together 
from all parts of the world the re- 
sults of research in all the fields of 
agriculture and nutrition and for 
disseminating ideas and advice 
on how the available information 
can be of greatest usefulness. 

^‘Improved standards of nutri- 
tion, increased levels of farm in- 


comes, avoidance of agricultural 
surpluses — these are among the 
important objectives that the Food 
and Agriculture Organization will 
assist the nations of the world in 
achieving. The Organization will 
seek to better con<&tions in food 
and agriculture by fostering inter- 
national cooperation in developing 
the optimum use of the resources 
of land, labor, and science. One 
of its important jobs will be to help 
in improving the marketing of 
agricultural products throughout 
the world so that farmers can find 
good markets here and abroad and 
continue to produce as fully as is 
consistent with sound conserva- 
tion practices. 

‘*The constitution of the organi- 
zation provides that it shall include 
fisheries and forests within the 
scope of its work, and that in 
agriculture it shall cover both food 
and nonfood products. The work 
of the Food and Ai^iculture Organi- 
zation will be primarily technical 
and advisory. Its staff will be 
small; Its budget will be small, 
$2,500,000 for the first year — with 
$625,000 as the share to be borne 
by the United States — and about 
twice that amount in succeeding 
years. It is in no sense a relief 
organization. 

*Tn becoming a member of the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, we will retain complete free- 
dom of action in determining our 
national agriculture policies. Under 
its constitution the Organization 
will have no powers of dhection or 
control over any nation. It will 
recommend agricultural policies 
and advise nations on their food 
and agricultural problems, but it 
will have no power to coerce or 
command. The constitution pro- 
vides that all member nations shall 
have equal representation in the 
conference of the Organization, 
each being entitled to one vote. 
Our responsibilities in joining the 
Organization are of the same na- 
ture as those Congress has hereto- 
fore authorized in approving our 
participation in the Pan American 
Union.” 

— Editor 


Commodity Reviews 


LIVESTOCK 

P RIMARY features of an integrated 
meat program, recently announced 
by the Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor in collaboration with War Food 
Administration, Office of Piice Admin- 
istration and the War Department, 
include: 

(1) Cattle feeding will be encour- 
aged by continuing the present over-all 
ceiling on live cattle and calves through 
the remainder of the year — a 50-cent 
reduction was to have taken place on 
July 1. 

(2) OPA will set quotas on the 
output of non-federally inspected 
slaughterers, based on meat produc- 
tion in corresponding periods of 
1944 and on the number of ration 
points surrendered to OPA. Meat 
sales by farmers will be controlled 
through the issuance of sales permits 
for farm butchered meat, based 
largely on the quantity of meat sold 
in 1944 and on the ration points col- 
lected. These actions are designed to 
channel more livestock into federally 
inspected plants and stimulate a more 
equitable geographical distribution of 
meat by increasing the quantity that 
can move in interstate shipment to 
deficit meat-producing areas. Non- 
federaUy inspected meat cannot legally 
be shipped across State lines. 

(3) To relieve the squeeze on packer 
margins the prices on beef sold to 
Government agencies will be increased, 
payment rates to cattle slaughterers 
in connection with the price control 
program will be increased, and ceiling 
prices on pork products or slaughter 
payments to hog slaughterers or both 
will be adjusted. Under a special 
adjustment provision no slaughterer 
who operated profitably in 1938-41 
will be compelled to discontinue opera- 
tions because of wartime conditions. 

(4) Non-federally inspected packing 
plants will be urged to apply for Fed- 
eral inspection to make more meat 
available for interstate shipment to 


increase the civilian supply in meat 
deficit areas, and for Government 
procurement agencies. 

(5) A coordinated rigorous enforce- 
ment campaign will be w-aged against 
black market operations in meat. 

A 50-cent per 100-pound increase in 
the support price for hogs was an- 
nounced on April 11 to encourage hog 
production. Through August 1946 the 
new support price will be on the basis 
of a Chicago price of $13 for good and 
choice butcher hogs of all weights up 
to 300 pounds. The Government has 
assured farmers that there T^ill be no 
reduction in the present ceiling prices 
for hogs before November 1, 1946. 

The national goal set for the fall pig 
crop of 37 million head is 18 percent 
larger than the 1944 fall crop. A large 
fall pig crop is desirable because a sub- 
stantial increase in feed grain reserves 
is in prospect along with a continued 
strong demand for pork. 

The number of cattle on feed April 
1 in 11 Com Belt States was estimated 
to be 8 percent greater than a year 
earlier, but was less than for that 
date in any other ^’’ear since 1940, 

Despite a record high slaughter of 
sheep and lambs in the first 4 months 
of this year, slaughter during the last 
8 months probably will be less than a 
year earlier. 

With a reduced over-all meat sup- 
ply in 1945 and an exceedingly strong 
demand for meat, prices for meat ani- 
mals throughout the summer and early 
fall probably will continue at or near 
present high levels. Average prices 
received by farmers in 1946 will be 
higher than in 1944. 

WHEAT 

A JULY 1, 1945, wheat carry-over 
of 350 to 375 million bushels 
appears probable, on the basis of cur- 
rent estimates of disappearance. This 
compares with 316 million bushels a 
year earlier and 235 million bushels for 
the 10-year (1932-41) prewar average. 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14-100] 


1 

1 

Year and month | 

1 

i 

1 Prices 

1 re« 

1 oeived 

j 

Prices 
paid, 
i mterest' 
and { 
taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1936-59 average 

107 

12S 

84 

1940 

100 

125 

SO 

1941 

1 124 

182 

94 

1942 


, 150 

106 

1943 

192 

162 

119 

1944 

1 196 { 

1 170 

115 

1944 

1 

1 


April 

May 

196 

1 169 

118 

194 

109 

115 

June 

' 193 

170 

114 

July 

192 

170 

113 

August 

193 

170 

114 

September 

, 192 

170 

113 

October 

194 

170 

Hi 

November 

‘ 196 ! 

171 

115 

December.. 

200 

171 

117 

1945 

( 

1 



January 

1 201 

172 

117 

February- 

199 

172 

116 

March 

1 193 

173 

114 

April 

1 203 

173 

117 


J Batlo of orice« received by farmers to prices 
ftaid, interest and taxes. 


A carry-over of this sise would be 
sharply below the 632 million bushels 
in 1942 and the 622 million in 1943. 

Export demand which includes lend- 
lease, chdlian relief feeding as well as’ 
commercial exports, is heavy. How- 
ever, because of the difficulties involved 
in obtaining cars to move grain to 
ports, it is difficult to estimate the 
quantity which will actually be ex- 
ported before July 1. 

A winter wheat crop of 863 million 
bushels is indicated on the basis of 
April 1 condition. A crop of this size 
would be nea^’v 100 million bushels 
above that of last year and 37 million 
bushels above the largest previous 
winter wheat crop, produced in 1931. 
The reported condition of wheat is the 
highest since 1919, and the grow'th is 2 
to 3 weeks ahead of normal. 

There will be no official spring wheat 
crop indication until June 11. But 
moisture conditions are favorable for 
seeding spring wheat, and if spring 
yields should turn out about average, 
the total wheat crop would exceed last 
year’s record 1,079 million bushels. 


A crop in excess of a billion bushels 
would undoubtedly result in a larger 
carry-over on July 1, 1946, than on 
July 1, 1945, even with large-scale 
exports and continued relatively large 
domestic disappearance. 

Current wheat prices are generally 
at ceiling levels and the highest in 20 
years. Ordinarily, prices start down- 
ward in May, in an adjustment to the 
new crop basis. The adjustment this 
year may be less marked, however, as 
a result of large flour purchases by the 
Government, a good demand for wheat 
for industrial alcohol production, heavy 
exports, and the restricted movement 
caused by a shortage of cars. A very 
large 1945 crop probably would lower 
prices in 1945-46 compared with 
1944-45, but with good demand in 
prospect, prices may be expected to 
continue at relatively high levels. 

FEED 

L arge quantities of com and oats 
i were consumed by livestock and 
otherwise utilized during the January- 
March quarter of 1945. Domestic 
disappearance of com during the 3- 
month period totaled about 800 
million bushels, the largest January- 
March disappearance in at least 20 
years, except for 1943 and 1944. 
Disappearance of 340 million bushels 
of oats during the same period also 
was the largest for the quarter in at 
least 20 years, except for 1943. Dis- 
appearance of 59 million bushels of 
barley during January-March, on the 
other hand, was 18 percent smaller 
than in the first quarter of 1944, and 
smaller than in other years for which 
data are available. 

Stocks of 1,361 million bushels of 
com, 489 million bushels of oats, and 
109 million bushels of barley on farms, 
at terminal markets, and owned by 
the Government on April 1 totaled 
47.7 million tons, about 19 percent 
more than on April 1, 1944, and about 
equal to the average for the 5 preced- 
ing years, when stocks were compara- 
tively large. Stocks of corn were 23 
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percent larger than a year earlier, 
stocks of oats were 4 percent larger, 
and barley stocks were about 5 per- 
cent larger than a year earlier. 

Carry-over stocks of oats and barley 
on July 1 probably will be somewhat 
larger than a year earlier. Carry-over 
of com next October 1 may amount to 
about 450 to 500 million bushels, or 
more than double the carry-over of 
215 million bushels on October 1, 1944. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

HOLESALE and retail prices 
for poultry are expected to be at 
ceilings for the next few months. 
And prices received by farmers for 
chickens in 1945 are expected to be 
somewhat higher than in 1944 because 
of the l>i-cent Increase in the ceilings 
for young chickens authorized by the 
Economic Stabilization Director, effec- 
tive July 1. 

Because of reduced supplies of red 
meat and large military requirements, 
the strong civilian demand will exceed 


the supply of poultry meat by a wide 
margin. Poultry supplies for 1945 
probably will be less than last year 
despite an expected increase in broiler 
production. Decreases in farm chick- 
ens sources will more than offset the 
broiler increase. 

For 1944, total chicken meat supply 
(dressed weight) was 3,460 million 
pounds, 346 million pounds below the 
1943 record but otherwise the highest 
ever reported. 

Throughout most of 1945, prices 
received by farmers for eggs are ex- 
pected to continue moderately above 
1944. A strong civilian demand, 
primarily because of reduced supplies 
of other foods, will tend to keep whole- 
sale and retail egg prices at ceiling 
levels. However, civilians are ex- 
pected to receive more eggs in 1945 
than in 1944, primarily because of the 
decline in procurement of new dried 
egg supplies for lend-lease purposes. 
For the first quarter of 1945 egg pro- 
duction was 7 percent below 1944. 

The demand for baby chicks ex- 



Prices of Farm Products 


Estimates of average prices received by formers at local farm markets based on reports to the Buiean of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State. 


Wheat (bushel). 
Com (bushel)-. 
Oats (bushel)... 
Rice (bushel) — 
Cotton (pound) 
Potatoes (bushel) 


.dollars. 

do .. 

.—do... 
—do .. 


.dollars. 



5-year average 

April 15, 
1944 

^arch 15, 
1945 

April 15, 
1945 

Parity 
price 
April la 
1945 

August 
1909- 
July 1914 

January 

1935-De- 

cember 

1939 

0 SS4 

a 837 

1.47 

L4S 

L49 

L53 

.642 

.691 

L15 

LOT 

LOT 

Lll 

.399 

.340 

.794 

.740 

.710 

.690 

.813 

.742 

* 1.87 

1.78 

1 77 

L41 

12.4 

ia34 


20 24 

20.20 

2L45 

.697 

.717 

1L35 

L71 

1.74 

1.25 

11.87 

as? 

16.20 

la 10 

16.90 

20 50 

»,98 

.954 

L91 

a 13 

a 13 

*L66 

4.8 

a55 

7.63 

a2o 

a24 

aso 

.96 

.90 

3.17 

2.5i 

Z53 

L66 

*1.81 

1.11 


a 36 

Z54 

»ao3 

7.27 

838 


14.00 

14 10 

12 60 

5.42 

6.56 

12. 10 

laso 

12 70 

9.38 

6.75 

7.80 

* laio 

13.70 

14.00 

1L70 

5.88 

7.79 


13.80 

laoo 

ia20 

26.3 

29.1 


50.7 

50.5 

•45.0 

1.60 

LSI 

2 3.18 

3.22 

a 14 

«a60 

11.4 

14.9 

23.7 

25.0 

25.7 

19.7 

21.5 

21.7 

27.1 

sai 

3ao 

»3L22 

18.3 

23.8 

2 41.6 

3919 

4a4 

3L7 


^ Revised. 

3 Comparable base price, August 1900-July 1914. 
> Comparable price computed under sec. 3 (b) 
Price Control Act. 


« Comparable base price, August 1919-July 1929. 

* Does not Indude dairy production payments 
made directly to formers by ooimty AAA offices. 

* Adjusted for seasonality. 
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ceeded supplies during March, reflect- 
ing the favorable egg price situation. 
Hatcheries were unable to fill all 
orders because of the shortages of suit- 
able hatching eggs. During March 
the output of commercial hatcheries 
was 9 percent less than 1944. How- 
ever, a late hatch is expected similar 
to that in 1943 when 17 percent of 
the total commercial hatch took place 
in June and July, compared with 
the 7 percent usual hatching during 
those two months. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

T he proposed dairy production 
payment rates for April 1945 
through March 1946. recently an- 
nounced by War Food Administration 
are designed to encourage the produc- 
tion of more butter than has been pro- 
duced in recent years. These rates 
place farmers delivering cream in 
about as favorable position as those 
delivering whole milk. This should 
tend to increase milk production in 
butter-producing areas and probably 
check further diversion of cream to 
whole milk deliveries. 

Bates of payment for whole milk 
will be a little above the previous 
12-month period, but butterfat pay- 
ments will be substantially higher. 
Butterfat rates in 1944 averaged about 
8 cents per pound compared with the 
proposed rates averaging about 13 
cents per pound. 

This year cash receipts to farmers 
for dairy products are expected to be 
the same as in 1944, but because of 
larger production payments incomes 
may be substantially higher. Also, 
milk-feed and butterfat-feed price 
ratios will probably continue above 
1944 

FATS AND OILS 

P RICES of most fats and oils wdll 
continue at ceiling levels through 
1945 and into 1946, unless the war in 
the Far East ends in the next few 
months and the supply situation is not 
likely to be materially eased before 
mid-1946. 


By that time lard and grease pro- 
duction (from 1945 fall pigs) is ex- 
pected to be at a higher level than in 
1945, and some copra may be forth- 
coming from the Far East. 

Inventories of fats and oils are being 
materially reduced during the current 
crop year due to large Tj-ar needs, and 
by October 1 may be the smallest on 
record in relation to needs. 

The shortage of fats and oils ne- 
cessitated recent orders reducing their 
use in the manufacture of shortening, 
soap, salad and cooking oils, paint, 
linoleum and oUcloth. Civilian sup- 
plies of food fats and oils for 1945 may 
be 10 to 15 percent less than the 45 
pounds per capita consumed in 1944. 
Use of drying oils in civilian goods 
(such as paint and linoleum) may be 30 
to 40 percent below last year, while 
fat supplies for civilian soap probably 
will be about 10 percent less. 

Farmers^ intentions on March 1 in- 
dicated slight decreases in 1945 in soy- 
bean and peanut acreage. On the basis 
of these indications and average grow- 
ing conditions, no major change would 
be expected in output of soybean and 
peanut oils in the 1945-46 season. 

Linseed oil production from domes- 
tic flaxseed would be only slightly 
larger in 1945-^6 than a year earlier, 
despite the likelihood of a material in- 
crease in the 1945 flaxseed crop, be- 
cause stocks of flaxseed on hand at the 
beginning of the 1945-46 season will be 
much smaller than a year earlier. 

FRUIT 

ITH the advance of the spring 
season, new'-crop deciduous fruits 
will become available in increasing 
quantities. Supplies of fresh straw- 
berries will reach a peak in May, and 
cherries, peaches, apricots, and plums 
should become available in substantial 
volume by mid-June. It is unlikely 
that the cherry, peach, and apricot 
crops will be as large as the very large 
crops of last year. Prospective pro- 
duction of deciduous fruits in the 
Eastern States was reduced somewhat 
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by the severe freeze of early April, but 
a large production still is expected. 

Although new-crop deciduous fruits 
will become available in increasing 
quantities this spring, they are not 
likely to surpass citrus fruits until late 
June or early July. Then, too, 
storage apples from the 1944 crop are 
expected to be of considerable im- 
portance until late spring. Supplies 
of oranges and lemons are expected to 
remain plentiful all spring, but supplies 
of grapefruit will continue to decline 
seasonally. 

Above-normal quantities of eastern 
apples were carried into the spring 
season. To aid in the disposal of such 
apples, the War Food Administration 
purchased substantial quantities for 
utilization in the school lunch program 
and in charitable institutions. 

Prices for fresh fruits the past month 
have been generally at ceiling levels, 
except for eastern apples. 

TRUCK CROPS 

T ruck crops have developed 1 to 
3 weeks earlier than usual along 
the Atlantic coast from Georgia to 
New Jersey and about 2 weeks earlier 
than usual in Texas. On the other 
hand, delayed growth and planting 
have resulted from excessive rain in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, and from cool v eather and 
intermittent rains in California, 

While the prospects for total vege- 
table production this year are still 
favorable, locally imporxant develop- 
ments have altered the usual pattern 
of movement of vegetables to market. 
Prolonged hot, dry v eather in southern 
Florida has seriously curtailed produc- 
tion of snap beans, cucumbers, pota- 
toes, and tomatoes while northern 
Florida has not had enough rain. 
However, supplies of truck crops on 
the fresh market in May are expected 
to be equal to or larger than supplies 
at the same time last year for all 
important crops except asparagus, 
cauliflower, new crop onions, and 
spinach. 

Market prices for most truck crops 
have moved up from their declines of 


late winter and probably will sho^^ 
considerable strength throughout May. 
However, seasonal declines in price are 
expected for the majority of the fresh 
vegetables "this summer, and may 
reach their lowest point in September. 

Prospects at this time are reasona- 
bly favorable for an adequate produc- 
tion of snap beans and sv eet com for 
processing. With only average loss 
of acreage planted, and with 10-year 
(1934-43) average yields per acre, the 
planting of acreages indicated by the 
April 1 intentions of processors would 
result in 1946 crops for processing 
larger than in 1944 by 7 percent for 
snap beans and by about 18 percent 
for sweet com. Farmers are being 
encouraged to meet the processing- 
crop acreage goals for snap beans, 
sweet com, green peas, and tomatoes 
by the maintenance of support prices 
as high as last year. 

POTATOES 

M O'S'EMENT of 1944 crop pota- 
toes out of storage this past 
winter was hampered by adverse 
weather conditions and car shortages. 
While that situation plus Government 
procurement activity created an acute 
temporary scarcity of potatoes for 
civilians, it also served to extend avail- 
able supplies beyond the time they 
otherwise would have become ex- 
hausted. While inland and Western 
areas of the country still lack adequate 
supplies, the major cities in Eastern 
States have been able to get moderate 
supplies which have moved generally 
at ceiling prices. 

New potatoes have not provided as 
much relief to the short supply situa- 
tion as was hoped earlier. While 
shipments were available from some 
of the Southern and Southeastern 
States about 2 weeks earlier than 
usual, frosts and cold, wet weather 
checked crop growth in California. 

When new potatoes become avail- 
able in sufficient volume, perhaps 
before the end of May, market prices 
of both old-stock and new potatoes 
are expected to recede from their cur- 
rent ceiling levels. 
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A 1945 potato crop slightly larger 
than the 379 million-bushel crop of 
1944 is in prospect, based upon 
intended acreages of farmers and 
average growing conditions. In con- 
trast, a sweetpotato crop considerably 
smaller than last year’s 71 million- 
bushel one now seems likely. 

COTTON 

D uring April the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee held 
its fourth meeting in Washington. 
The last previous meeting was in 
April 1941. The 10 member producing 
areas represented were Brazil, British 
Exporting Colonies, Egypt, French 
Exporting Colonies, India, Mexico, 
Peru, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and United States. 

During this meeting the Committee 
went on record as finding *‘that a 
burdensome world surplus of cotton 
exists” and that ‘‘an effort should be 
made to solve the problem of surplus 


stocks and of surplus production by 
international collaboration.” 

As a means of pursuing the problem 
further, the Committee recommended 
to the Governments of Brazil, Egypt, 
France, India, United Kingdom, and 
United States that they appoint 
within one month representatives to 
serve as a special study group, said 
group “as soon as appointed, organize 
and begin work on a report to be 
presented to the Governments repre- 
sented on the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee within three 
months of the date of the first meeting 
of the study group, the report to 
include definite proposals for inter- 
national collaboration.” It w'as also 
recommended “that as soon as prac- 
ticable after the submission of the 
report of the study group to the 
Governments represented on the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee, 
the Committee be convened to con- 
sider the report and take such action 
on it as may be deemed to be appro- 
priate.*^ 


CORN: AVERAGE PRICE RECEIVED BY FARMERS, AND STOCKS 
PER ANIMAL UNIT, UNITED STATES. JANUARY 1,1927-45 
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Fish Production Outlook for 1945 


T he year 1945 has brought the 
greatest market demand for fish 
the industry has witnessed since the 
beginning of the war. This is easily 
understood: The growing scarcity of 
other protein foods — meats, poultry, 
dairy products. As a result, the fish- 
eries, which have been hard at work 
during the years of war supplying 
not only food but a variety of essential 
byproducts, are now being called on to 
produce even more heavily to make up 
the lack of other foods on American 
dinner tables. 

Will the industry be able to meet the 
demand? An honest answer to the 
question would be “yes, and no.” 
There will be more fresh fish, barring 
unforeseen interruptions to produc- 
tion, than in several years. But there 
will be a smaller pack of canned fish 
than last year, and of this reduced 
pack the civilian will get an even 
smaller percentage. Fish meal for 
animal feeds will be short. So will 
fish oils for animal feeding and for in- 
dustrial uses. Thus the over-all pro- 
duction in 1945 should be the largest 
since the war began, even though there 
will be distinct shortages in several 
classes of fishery products. 

Peak Season Snmmer«Fall 

While it is possible to predict the 
year's catch with fair accuracy, it is 
not actually known how production is 
running until September or October. 
This is because the fisheries are rela- 
tively inactive during the early months 
of the year, when winter weather 
makes operations difScult in many 
areas. Fishing picks up in the spring, 
reaches a peak in the summer and 
early fall, tapers off again toward the 
end of the year. 

The bulk of production in the New 
En^and fisheries, which supply the 
greater part of the Nation’s fresh fish 
markets, comes in the summer, al- 
though these fisheries actually operate 
throughout the year, in all kinds of 


weather. The salmon catch, second 
largest among all the Nation’s fisheries, 
is made in the summer and early fall, 
when the salmon are running in the 
rivers of Alaska and the Northw’ostem 
States. Largest catches of pilchards 
or Pacific sardines — the nation’s top- 
ranking fishery in terms of yield — are 
made in the fall and early winter off the 
California coast. 

4-Billion Pound Output 

In normal times the fishing industry 
brings to market about 4.4 billion 
pounds of fish, taken aU the way from 
Nova Scotia to the Gulf of Mexico and 
from Western Alaska to the waters off 
Ecuador. In 1942, because of the 
difl5cult conditions of wartime opera- 
tion, the catch declined to 3.7 billion 
pounds. In 1943 the industry was able 
to increase its production to 4.0 bil- 
lion, and last year it did still better, 
4.4 biUion pounds. Total production 
in 1945 should be about normal, al- 
though this does not mean “normal” 
production of all classes of fishery 
products. 

Normally, about a third of the in- 
dustry’s total catch, or some 1.5 billion 
pounds, goes into cans. The chief 
canned fish industries are those for 
salmon, sardines, tuna, and mackerel. 
Another 1.1 billion pounds is sold in 
the fresh or frozen state. A small 
amount — some 150 million poimds — 
is cured. The largest single item, 
however, is the quantity made into 
meal, oU, and other byproducts — 
1.6 billion pounds. 

Fish meal is one of the principal 
protein feeds for hogs and poultry; 
liver oils, as is well known, play an 
important role in the nutrition of 
human beings and livestock; other fish 
oils serve a long list of useful purposes 
in industry and art. Miscellaneous 
byproducts include crushed shells for 
poultry feeding and road construction, 
pearl essence, buttons and vaxious 
ornamental objects. 
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The fishing industry was directly 
and immediately affected by the war. 
Only by constant effort on the part of 
the industry and the governmental 
agencies related to it has it been pos- 
sible to maintain production at any- 
thing approaching normal levels. 

About 95 percent of the total fishery 
production comes from the oceans and 
coastal rivers — ^from areas which were, 
in a sense, war zones from the very 
beginning of hostilities. Necessary 
security regiilations placed hampering 
restrictions on the movements of fish- 
ing vessels. Mine fields had to be 
laid, or target areas located, in some of 
the best coastal fishing waters. Active 
submarine warfare invaded the fishing 
grounds of both coasts. 

Acute Shortages Handicap Industry 

The greatest single blow to the 
fishing industry was the requisitioning 
of about 700 vessels by the Army and 
Navy for military service immediately 
after Pearl Harbor. These included 
many of the industry’s fastest, most 
productive boats. The loss tempo- 
rarily placed severe handicaps on the 
salmon, tima, pilchard, menhaden, and 
New England vessel fisheries, which 
yield the bulk of the industry’s pro- 
duction. Only within the past year 
have enough boats been returned, or 
been replaced by new construction, to 
restore the fleet to approximately its 
prew’ar catching capacity. 

Shortages of gear and operating 
equipment have also held down fish 
production. For many months, net- 
ting was critically short. For many 
types of camouflage, fish nets are con- 
sidered the best material in the world. 
The output of most of the principal 
netting manufacturers, therefore, has 
been diverted to camouflage uses. It 
has required the most careful planning 
and scheduling, and much patching 
and mending of old nets, to keep 
enough on hsmd for the fishing boats. 
Manila, the cordage best suited to 
marine operations, was another war 
casualty — ^the source of supply was 
shut off when the Japanese occupied 
the Philippines. 


The shortage of men, both on fishing 
boats and In the shore plants that 
process fish, has been troublesome 
throughout the war. It is growing 
more acute. For the most part, only 
absolutely in-eplaceable men, such as 
captains and mates, have been granted 
deferment. It has been impossible 
to keep enough men in the processing 
plants to handle the fish as they come 
in. 

The fact that the fleets have been 
largely restored to their prewar size, 
while the general manpower situation 
grows more acute, is the key to the 
present fish situation. W ith the boats 
back, the industry is able to bring in 
the fish needed. But with manpower 
critically short, especially in the shore 
plants that process the fish, it is not 
possible to put as many fish into cans, 
to fillet and package as many fish, or 
to process as many into meal and oil, 
as the industry would like to. This 
e.xplains the prediction of an abun- 
dance of fish for the fresh fish mar- 
kets — fish sold as they are received 
from the boats, with little or no fur- 
ther processing. It explains why the 
fish products that result from a more 
or less elaborate manufacturing process 
will be relatively scarce. 

1945 Output Up Thus Far 

The general trend of fish production 
during the early months of 1945 has 
borne out this expectation. For the 
first quarter of 1945, the New England 
catch was about 21 percent larger than 
during the same period last year. 
Heavy landings should continue dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. 
This will mean plenty of haddock, cod, 
rosefish, flounders, hake, and whiting 
for normal demands. Many sections 
remote from the New England coast 
will find their food problems eased as 
a result of the larger catches in this 
area. 

The 1945 fishing season in the big 
canned fish industries is not yet under 
way. But, regardless of the size of 
the pack, canned fish for civilians will 
be scarce. For the 1945 season, in- 
creased needs for the military services, 
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relief agencies, and other Grovemment 
claimants have made it necessary to 
reserve 80 percent of the pack of 
sardines (both Pacific and Atlantic), 
Atlantic sea herring, mackerel, and 
salmon, leaving 20 percent for civilians. 

Production of fish meal and fish oil 
win also fall short of the mark this 
year The War Food Administration 
has asked for production of 265,000 
tons, although this figure is consider- 
ably less than the actual need. Be- 
cause of the shortage of workers in 
the reduction plants, actual output 
will probably be nearer 200,000 tons. 
The production of fish oil, manufac- 
tured as part of the same process, will 
be correspondingly low. 

Postwar Outlook 

Looking beyond 1946, and even 
further to the postwar period, import- 
ant and significant developments are 
expected in the fisheries. American 


per capita consumption of fish in pre- 
war days averaged only about 13.3 
pounds, but varied widely from about 
30 pounds in coastal cities to negligible 
quantities in many sections of the 
interior. Technical progress will 
change this. Quick freezing will rev- 
olutionize the marketing of fish as it 
has already done for fruits and vege- 
tables. Fishing vessels will dress, 
freeze, and package fish at sea, arriving 
in port with a high quality product 
ready for market. Air transportation 
will carry ocean fish and shellfish to 
interior communities within a few 
hours^ time. 

Such advances — and many similar 
ones are already planned for the post- 
war period — will make the fishery 
resources of America more widely 
available to all citizens. 

Charles E. Jackson 
AssH Deputy Coordinator of Fisheries 
U. S. Department of the Interior 


Insect Pest-Damage Prospects 


rpHE present picture of pest damage 
X this spring and summer is as usual 
a mixed picture — ^weather from now 
on, whether hot or cool, rainy or dry, 
is very likely to encourage some jjests 
while reducing others. To the ques- 
tion, which pests will increase and 
what crops will be attacked, no clear- 
cut answ'er can be given, but the pest 
situation is potentially dangerous and 
bears watching. Decisions made now 
to get prepared against pest outbreaks 
may save many crops and reduce seri- 
ous losses. Chances are that farmers 
may have more trouble and losses than 
usual from crop and livestock pests 
this season. Greater care will be re- 
quired in many crop areas to combat 
the building up of pest outbreaks. At 
least that is what pest control experts 
are saying. Several reasons are given 
for these conclusions. 


For one thing, the crop season begins 
with the highest potential for insect 
abundance and damage to certain 
crops in many years. Insect surveys 
conducted last Fall by Federal and 
State entomologists showed that un- 
usually large populations of several 
serious crop pests went into hiberna- 
tion. Observations this spring show 
that many, such as chinch bugs, boll 
weevil, codling moth, and screwworm 
begin this season with the largest over- 
wintering population in many years. 
This is due to fall and winter weather 
favorable to survival until spring. 
Potentially, crop damage from many 
pests in 1945 can seriously imperil per 
acre yields and production goals. This 
potential threat of crop loss is made 
more real and urgent because of the 
ability of insects to multiply in enor- 
mous numbers foliowring the early 
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development this spring, and, if 
weather continues favorable, to build 
up very rapidly in outbreak numbers. 

In south Texas, screwworms are 
already increasing to threatening and 
destructive levels, and are now attack- 
ing cattle there. Generally warm 
weather will favor a northward spread 
in oiitJo»*eak numbers. 

Chinch bugs are now in small grains 
in greater abundance than in the out- 
break year of 1934, when this pest 
caused losses of 30 million bushels of 
com and over 28 milhon bushels loss of 
small grains. Due to the early spring, 
chinch bugs may mature so rapidly in 
small grains that they will be able to 
fly over all barriers in overwhelming 
numbers into the young succulent com. 
Of course, driving rains just T^hen 
young chinch bugs are emerging in 
May or early June might destroy 
many of them and reduce injury to 
com. Xot reljing on this off-chance 
of adverse weather, Congress has ap- 
propriated over a million dollars to 
help combat chinch bug migration to 
com fields. 

Many Pests Early This Year 

Continued warm weather, too, dur^ 
ing the spring and summer would 
favor the destructive Mexican bean 
beetle, European com borer, grass- 
hoppers, codling moth, and various 
aphids. The codling moth, now 
emerging 2 weeks early, may have a 
long season. In some regions the 
moths may produce one more genera- 
tion than normal, late in the season. 
As a result, the v orms may be exces- 
sively abundant before har^^esting 
time, increasing apple losses. In 
areas where cold weather has decreased 
the apple crop, relative insect losses 
may be even greater this year, for 
there may be more apple worms per 
apple. 

The potato leafhopper has already 
caused major bean crop losses in the 
South, partly because of lack of labor 
for control measures; This pest may 
now migrate out of the South earlier 
this year, so that bean and potato 


crops may be seriously attacked 
earlier than usual. 

The pea aphid is building up in 
larger numbers than usual in alfalfa 
and clover; it may move to the pea 
fields earlier this season, causing 
great damage when pea crops are 
most vulnerable to insect attack. 

It is of course true, that unfavor- 
able cool or rainy weather, particu- 
larly in April or May, may stop 
increases in many crop pests, in some 
cases for the entire season. Grass- 
hoppers may be practically wiped out 
by heavy rains and cool weather at 
certain times. This is true of other 
cereal and forage pests, if the adverse 
weather happens to come tv hen eggs 
are hatching, or when the young are 
very weak. 

Other crop pests are increased by 
relatively cool temperatures. Several 
injurious species of aphids, attacking 
vegetable, cereal, forage, and cotton 
crops mainly, may develop more 
rapidly at temperatures that are low 
enough to retard the attacks of their 
natural enemies; this would result in 
increased damage to many crops. 
Cooler temperatures favor boll weevil. 
Hot dry weather, favorable to many 
pests, will reduce boll weevil damage, 
as it did in 1944. 

Reliance on Weather Not Enough 

An early spring, such as occurred 
this year, often advances the insect 
hatching season, and contributes to 
heavy populations. Frequently, it 
will result in the build-up of larger 
numbers of some crop pests and will 
aggravate the season’s crop losses. 
This result can follow even though 
followed by occasional weeks of cold, 
freezing, or rainy weather. This is 
because many insect pests have now 
emerged earlier from winter quarters, 
due to premature favorable weather 
and will grow faster, and multiply 
more rapidly in continued favorable 
weather, even though temporarily 
checked by occasionally adverse con- 
ditions. 

Another reason for taking special 
care this season to combat building up 



of pest outbreaks, is that adverse 
weather in many areas, under current 
insect conditions, cannot be depended 
on to protect crops from all pests. 

Annual Pest Damage Enormous 

In fact, surveys and the existing 
data on annual insect damage show 
that only rarely, even when pest 
populations are low, has it been safe 
to rely on the weather to protect 
crops. From 1923 to 1943, the com- 
bined annual loss of cotton lint and 
seed resulting from insect damage 
averaged more than $145 for each of 
the Nation’s 1,066 000 cotton farms. 
Cotton pests take over a million tons 
of cottonseed each year. Despite 
meat rationing and need for leather, 
livestock owners make a yearly tribute 
to screwworms of meat and hides from 
over 260,000 head. Annually, the 
hessian fly destroys over 17 million 
bushels of wheat which could other- 
wise help feed our soldiers or the 
starving peoples in liberated countries. 
And chinch bugs consume more than 
16 million dollars worth of corn. 

Yearly preventable food loss from 
truck crops is also very great. After 
taking actual cabbage crop records in 
the South, it w’as found that the cab- 
bage rendered unmarketable by the 
feeding of cabbage worms on each 
acre was sufficient to supply 148 per- 
sons for 1 year. If marketed, this 
would make a nice profit for the 
farmer. 

In California, loss of tomatoes by 
the tomato fruitworm amounted to a 
half ton of canned tomatoes per acre, 
which is sufficient to supply 125 per- 
sons for 1 year. 

In addition to food loss, amounting 
to some three billion dollars every year, 
there is the loss of farm labor, fertilizer, 
insecticides, and other materials used 
on wasted acres, and the loss of soil 
fertility on acres now over-used to 
meet production goals. Better insect 
control would be instrumental in 
achieving the same production yields 
with less labor and better conser\^ation 
of soil. Year after year, preventable 
insect damage has been a significant 


Insecticide Outlook 

S UPPLIES of insecticides, 
fungicides, and other ma- 
terials entering into the control 
of insects and plant diseases will 
in general be tighter in 1945 
than in previous years. This 
situation is the result of a scar- 
city of materials going into their 
manufacture, labor shortages, 
inadequate supply of containers, 
and delays in transportation, and 
reduced carryovers. 

The supply picture for most 
of the standard materials as it 
now appears follows: 

Very tight supplies: 

Nicotine. 

Paradichlorobenzene. 

Paste and dry wettable 
sulphurs. 

Sodium cyanide. 

Tartar emetic. 

Tight supplies: 

Calcium caseinate. 

Copper carbonate. 
Monohydrated copper sul- 
phate. 

Copper oxides. 

Fixed coppers. 

Cresols and phenols. 
Pyrethrnm. 

Rotenone. 

Organic sulfur. 

Micronized sulfurs. 

Zinc compounds. 

Tight to adequate: 

Copper sulfate. 

Formaldehyde. 

Lead arsenate. 

Paris green. 

Seed protectants. 
Thiocyanates and other chem- 
ical extenders. 

Wettable spreaders and stick- 


Probably adequate (usually so 
only if ordered in time) : 
Borax. 

Calcium arsenate. 

Calcium cyanide* 

Carbon bisulfide* 

Chloropicrin. 

Cryolite. 

Ethylene dichloride* 

Fish oil soap. 

Liquid HCN. 

Methyl bromide. 

Oil sprays. 

C. C. Hamilton 
Office of Materials 
and FacilitieSf WFA 
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cost factor in production of all major 
crops. 

Another cause of more trouble and 
losses than usual from crop and live- 
stock pests this season is the expected 
scarcity of many insecticides. 

But there is an adequate amount of 
calcium arsenate and farmers should 
have no trouble getting supplies if or- 
dered in advance. Cotton farmers, 
particularly, cannot depend on hot, 
drj* weather throughout the Cotton 
Belt to reduce boll-weevil damage this 
season as they did last year. To be 
safe, they should order now all the 
calcium arsenate they will need. De- 
liveries of insecticides during periods of 
peak demand — ^when insecticides are 
most urgently required — when insects 
are doing the most damage — are likely 
to be slow, due to transportation and 
manufacturing difficulties, complicated 
by the manpower shortage. 

For other insecticides, which are 
adequate for an average season of 
careful use, but not as plentiful as 
calcium arsenate, deliveries should be 
carefully spaced throughout the season. 
But farmers will help assure adequate 
distribution of supplies if they will 
place orders now for future delivery 
of insecticide supplies they may need. 
This will make it more certain that 
adequate stocks will be on hand locally 
when required on their farms. If 
farmers wait to order insecticides until 
the pests are actually attacking crops 
in serious numbers it is not likely that 
deliveries can be made in time. 


Farmers should make frequent 
observations of the increase of insects 
that attack their crops. This involves 
making a small sample count of insect 
pests found in or near cultivated 
fields each week. For common pests 
in most localities, this does not take 
much time or work, if the farmer knows 
what pests to look for, and how to 
make quick small-sample observations. 
4-H Club boys and girls make weekly 
observations for local cotton pests. 
Many farmers who are unfamiliar with 
local insect pests can quickly learn to 
recognize the few injurious pests usu- 
ally present on their farms. 

Farmers who keep weekly insect 
pest records for their own farms have 
been able to realize large savings not 
only by increased per acre yields and in 
better grade products, but in more 
economical use of pest control materi- 
als. Without such records, many 
farmers cannot know what pests are 
building up in large numbers to attack 
their crops. Often they act too late 
to prevent serious damage that could 
have been prevented. This season, 
due to the early spring which has 
developed unusual insect populations 
from a high potential, the keeping of 
a weekly record and the use of insect 
observations on individual farms is 
particularly needed to protect crops. 

William A. D. Millson 
Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine 


Rayon Production in Recent Years 


F rom a very small production 
during the last war, world rayon 
output increased rapidly after 1920 
and continued to expand even during 
the depression. The 1933 output was 
60 percent more than in 1929. At the 
outbreak of the present war in Europe, 
world production of all types of rayon 
totaled 2.2 billion pounds, equivalent 
to about 6 million bales of cotton — 


assuming 425 pounds of rayon is 
equivalent to one 478-pound bale of 
cotton — and by 1942 rayon production 
was equal to roughly million bales 
of cotton. Of thfe amount about 


Note.— T hese and other comparisons In terms 
of raw cotton “enuivalents” are in no sense in- 
tended to imply a displacement by rayon of the 
equivalent amount of cotton. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of this and other aspects of the snbject, 
see bffnthetic Fibers in Relation to American CiMo% 
by the authors, which was issued by BAB in 
January 1945.— Editor. 



tliree-fourths was in areas then under 
Axis control. This world total com- 
pares with a total production in 1920 
equivalent to 78 thousand bales and 
represents an increase from a negligible 
proportion to the equivalent of nearly 
one-third of the world’s consumption 
of cotton. 

World production of rayon staple* 
fiber was quite small prior to 1931 but 
by 1939 was equivalent to about one- 
half of the total production of rayon 
and by 1942 the estimated production 
of over 2 billion pounds represented 
about three-fifths of the total rayon 
production. 

United States Increase Greatest 

From 1920 to 1935 production in the 
United States increased by a greater 
absolute amount than in &ny other 
country and reached 262 million 
pounds in 1935. During the same 
period rayon production in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Japan, and Italy 
showed roughly the same general 
trend, with production in each of these 
countries increasing up to a level 
between 120 and 240 million pounds in 


1935. In the late 1930’s production in 
Japan, Germany, and Italy increased 
under the stimulus of nationalistic 
policies designed to reduce dependency 
upon imports of cotton and other fibers 
as well as to conserve foreign exchange. 
In 1936 Japan became the world’s 
largest producer only to lose the lead 
to Germany in 1939. 

By 1938 United States was using 
more rayon than any other fiber except 
cotton. In 1944 domestic production 
totaled 724 million pounds, the equiv- 
alent of 1.7 million bales of cotton, 
with rayon staple fiber accounting for 
23 percent of the total. 

Big Output for Military Tires 

During the war much of the in- 
creased domestic production has been 
in high tenacity, high strength rayon 
for UbC in military tires. Rayon tire 
fabric production has jumped from 
about 7 million pounds in 1939 to 
between 120 and 130 million pounds 
in 1944, and is expected to reach 240 
million pounds during 1945. Such an 
output is approximately a fourth more 
than the annual tire fabric output of 
all fibers during the five prewar years, 


PRODUCTION OF RAYON PER 1,000 BALES OF COTTON CONSUMED. 
UNITED STATES, FOREIGN COUNTRIES, AND WORLD, 1920-44 
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1935-39. This 1946 production is 
roughly equivalent to 760,000 bales of 
cotton. 

The development of this type of 
rayon ha3 important implications for 
the future, with respect to both con- 
tinuous filament yam and staple fiber. 
There are perhaps other technological 
developments occurring during the 
war period, in the production of both 
rayon and other synthetic fibers, 
which also may be important to syn- 
thetic fiber production in the years 
immediately ahead. 

Declining Prices, More Uses 

A downward trend in rayon prices, 
which has been closely associated with 
the technological improvements in 
rayon production and increased manu- 
facturing efficiencies, has contributed 
much to the rapid increases in rayon 
consumption and to the utilization of 
rayon for an increasing number of 
uses. Prices of the heavily used 150 
denier viscose filament yarn feU from 
the all-time peak of $6 a pound in early 
1920 to 49 cents in the summer of 
1938. Since then the price has ranged 
betw'een 51 and 55 cents per pound. 

Domestic prices of rayon staple 
fiber have declined considerably since 
it first was introduced on a sizable 
scale in the late 1920*8. Quotations 
for standard type viscose staple 
fiber declined steadily from 60 cents 
a pound in each of the crop years 
1928-30 to 25 cents a pound in October 
1937, and have been at that level or 
slightly lower since then. 

The fact that the price of rayon 
«ttaple fiber is the same irrespective of 
staple length places it in sharp con- 
trast with cotton for w'hich prices rise 
sharply as staple length increases. 
Furthermore there is somewhat more 
wafcste in spinning cotton than rayon 
staple fiber. On the basis of the price 
per pound of usable fiber, rayon staple 
fiber is now priced more advantage- 
ously » relative to cotton than ever 
before. In fact, the qualities of cotton 
most directly in competition with 
rayon staple fiber from the standpoint 
of use, currently sell for more than 


the latter. Rayon staple fiber also 
has certain other advantages over 
cotton among which are (1) greater 
simplicity of handling in the early 
stages of yam manufacturing; (2) free- 
dom from dust; (3) greater price 
stability and (4) complete uniformity 
in quality. 

Possible Postwar Trends 

In view of the sharp upward trend 
in rayon production and consumption 
in the past 35 years and the continu- 
ing technological improvements of 
recent years, there seems every reason 
to expect that the upward trend in 
synthetic fiber production will con- 
tinue well into the postwar period and 
provide tremendous competition for 
cotton. The annual rate of increase, 
however, will, no doubt, be very much 
less in the future than for the 10 years 
ended 1942, when the average annual 
percentage increase in total rayon pro- 
duction was 18 and 22 percent, re- 
spectively, for the United States and 
for foreign countries. If the annu^ 
average percentage increase following 
1942 were only half as great as in the 
previous 10 years, the United States 
production of rayon in 1952 would be 
** equivalent** to 3 million bales of 
cotton and the total world production 
would be equal to 22 million bales of 
cotton. The latter would be only one- 
fifth less than the 1935-39 average 
annual world mill consumption of 
28>2 million bales of raw cotton. Even 
with a much higher peacetime level of 
consumer incomes than in the past, it 
seems improbable that consumers 
throughout the world could increase 
their purchases of textiles sufficiently 
by 1952 to provide outlets for the above 
quantities of rayon and at the same 
time provide outiets for a large propor- 
tion of the cotton, other natural and 
synthetic fibers, and paper that could 
be produced. 

Most foreign rayon producing coun- 
tries were formerly important cotton 
manufacturing countries Importing a 
large part of their raw cotton require- 
ments. In these countries the produc- 
tion of rayon textiles instead of cotton 



textiles permits important savings in 
foreign exchange. The principal source 
of cellulose — the basic material for 
rayon — ^is wood pulp which is usually 
available to these countries at costs 
equivalent to not more than 4 or 5 
cents a pound of fiber and often with 
no expenditure whatever of foreign 
exchange. Also, countries with well 
developed chemical industries have 
available domestically nearly aU of 
the other materials needed in rayon 
production. 

In the event postwar international 
trade and monetary relations are such 
that foreign countries are hard-pressed 
for foreign exchange, the governments 
of these countries may limit the im- 
portation of cotton and other natural 
fibers and in other ways encourage 
increased production of rayon and 
other synthetic fibers. Where unem- 
ployment is a problem, the additional 
labor involved in producing rayon may 
also give foreign governments an in- 
centive to encourage rayon production 
and consumption at the expense of 
cotton which must be imported. 

Where imemployment is a pro- 
blem, the additional labor involved 
in producing rayon may also give 
foreign governments an incentive to 
encourage rayon production and con- 
sumption at the expense of cotton 
which must be ^ported. 

Wartime Changes in 

L ivestock numbers began de- 
clining last year from the all-time 
peak reached on January 1,1944, and 
by the first of this year were on their 
way downward to more normal levels. 

At the 1944 peak the numbers of cattle, 
hogs, chickens and turkeys were the 
largest ever reached, but the number 
of sheep were considerably below the 
all-time peak of 1942. Horse and 
mule numbers were, of course, sharply 
down from their peak reached nearly 
30 years ago. 

The decline during 1944 was general, 
with numbers of all species of livestock 


The trend of rayon production in 
the United States is also expected 
to continue upward, but the annual 
percentage increase also probably will 
be less than in the past. The same 
seems to be a reasonable expectation 
in regard to total domestic synthetic 
fiber production, even though nylon 
and some of the other synthetic 
fibers may expand at a very rapid 
rate in the years immediately ahead. 
The actual annual increases are ex- 
pected to continue relatively large, 
particularly in the case of staple 
fiber for which the potential market 
seems large and where relati\ ely 
little commercial advantage has been 
taken of certain recent technological 
advances such as the development of 
high strength fiber. The extent of the 
increase in synthetic fiber production 
will be influenced by the extent of 
further technological developments 
in synthetic fiber manufacture and, 
particularly in rayon staple fiber and 
by domestic prices of synthetic fiber, 
cotton, and wool. To a lesser degree 
the increases may also be influenced 
by technological developments in 
processing and marketing of cotton 
and wool, 

Maxtbicb R. Coopbb 
and Hobace G. Pobtee 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Livestock Numbers 

at the end of the year smaller than at 
the beginning. TTie sharpest relative 
declines were in hogs, chickens and 
sheep — ^horses and mules continued 
downward at a little faster rate than 
the average of the last 20 years — ^while 
decreases in cattle and turkeys were 
small — less than 1 percent. 

Animal Units 

Because of the great differences 
among the several species of livestock 
in size and feed requirements the only 
way these varying changes can be 
measured in terms of all livestock is to 
convert the different q>ecies to a 
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common denominator — called an ani- 
mal unit. In terms of animal units, 
which allow for these differences in size 
and feed requirements, the peak of 
number of January 1, 1944, was equiv- 
alent to 104,502,000 units. By Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, numbers were down to 
98,456,000 units, a decrease of about 
6 percent. 

In terms of the same units the near- 
est approach to January 1, 1944, was 
on January 1, 1918, with 104,233,000 
units. While there was a difference 
between the two years of only about 2 
percent in these total imits, there was 
a marked difference in the make-up 
of the total. In 1918 horses and mules 
made up 26 percent of the total and 
meat animals 74 percent. In 1944 
horses and mules made up only 13 per- 
cent of the total and meat animals 88 
percent. In other words a decrease of 
48 percent in work animals was ac- 
companied by, and to a large extent 
made possible, an increase of 18 per- 
cent in meat animals. 

Horses and Mules 

The future of horses and mules on 
farms at present is not very promising. 
It is certain that the numbers of each 
will continue to decline. The growing 
shortage of manpower on farms during 
the past 5 years has further encour- 
aged the shift from animal power to 
mechanical power. The demand for 
horses and mules has declined, their 
prices have dropped and breeding is at 
the lowest level in many decades. The 
number of horse colts raised in 1944 
was 12 percent smaller than in 1943, 
only about 45 percent as large as in 
1937 and probably the smallest in 70 
years. Contrary to the general war- 
time rise of farm product prices the 
value per head of horses has declined 
during the past two years, after having 
advanced sharply during 1943, and on 
January 1, 1945, was the 6th lowest in 
40 years. 

In some respects the situation of 
mules is more favorable than that of 
horses. Compared with the peak, 
mule numbers on farms on January 1, 


1945, were down about 42 percent while 
horses were down 58 percent. While 
the value per head of mules on Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, was somewhat below a 
year earlier it was still more than twice 
as large as the low of the depression 
years and was exceeded in only 3 other 
years. 

The demand for mules in the cotton 
and tobacco States has continued good 
and numbers in these States have 
declined only moderately, especially 
in the South Atlantic and East South 
Central States. Because these States 
raise relatively few mule colts, mule 
numbers have been maintained at the 
expense of numbers in the States that 
are the source of replacements. But 
with the sharp drop in numbers, both 
of mules of working age and mule 
colts in these supply States, before 
many years it may become increasingly 
difficult to obtain replacements for the 
Cotton Belt. 

Cattle 

Cattle numbers continue at a very 
high level, down only a little from a 
year earlier, and this despite much 
the largest yearly slaughter of cattle 
and calves on record during 1944. 
Undoubtedly much of the land that 
was formerly used for producing feed 
for horses and mules is now being 
utilized for cattle prcfeuction. While 
cattle numbers on January 1, 1945 
were about 10 million head larger 
than in 1919 the total number of 
cattle, horses and mules was over 4^ 
million head smaller than in 1919 — 
and was about 3 million head larger 
than in 1934, the peak of the previous 
cattle number cycle. But as was 
evident in 1919 and in 1934, such a 
level of numbers cannot be maintained 
in face of short feed production. Even 
with a drought no more widespread 
than that of 1919 the cattle industry 
would be faced with a serious feed 
problem and a drought as severe as 
that of 1934 would bring disaster. 

The problem facing the cattle in- 
dustry is how best to reduce numbers 
to a safer level — both from the stand- 
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point of feed supplies and from that of 
possible price declines. It is certain 
that in no non-war year could a vol- 
ume of cattle and calves such as was 
marketed in 1944 have been moved 
except at very low prices. At best, 
there is no certainty that such a vol- 
ume can be marketed after the war, 
except at much lower prices. But in 
view of the meat situation in prospect 
for 1945 it seems probable that a con- 
siderably larger volume could be 
moved at relatively high prices. 

Hogs 

Hog numbers made the largest drop 
on record in 1944 — down over 23 mil- 
lion head. And the percentage drop 
between January 1, 1944^ and January 
1, 1945, of 28 percent was exceeded 
only in the drought year of 1934. 
This decline in hog numbers resulted 
from several conditions — ^the very 
tight feed situation during the first 
half of 1944, the difficulties encoun- 
tered in getting the record pig crops 
of 1943 marketed, the rather unfavor- 
able outlook for the 1944 com crop 
early in the season, the shortage of 
competent farm labor, and other 
wartime diflBculties. 

The 60,660,000 hogs on farms 
January 1, 1945, however, was 15 
percent larger than the 10-year (1934- 
43) average and was exceeded in only 
4 years since 1930. But this number 
and the prospective spring pig crop 
in 1945 promises to be quite inadequate 
to meet the wartime needs for pork. 

Sheep 

Conditions associated with or grow- 
ing out of the war efforts seem to have 
affected the sheep industry more 
adversely than any other livestock 
enterprise. From an all-time peak 
for numbers of stock sheep reached on 
January 1, 1942, numbers on farms 
decreased moderately in 1942 and 
sharply in 1943 and 1944. Januaiy* 1, 
1945, numbers were down 8)4 million 
head or 15 percent from the 1942 peak 
and were at the lowest level since 
1928. This drop was a direct result 
of the liquidation of breeding fiocks 


and was accompanied by record mar- 
ketings of ewes and ewe lambs. 

In the Western Sheep States range 
operators were particularly hard hit 
by the growing shortage of experienced 
labor, the high level of wages, the 
high cost of supplies and increasing 
losses from predatory animals. But 
the tendency to reduce numbers was 
as marked with growers in the Native 
Sheep States — especially in the Corn 
Belt region — as with range operators. 
The causes of the declines with these 
producers are less clear. Perhaps 
many of them felt that the sheep 
enterprise offered less promising re- 
turns than other livestock, getting 
sheep shorn became increasingly diffi- 
cult, and with others it may have been 
a case of having to reduce the work 
and worry load somewhere and sheep 
were most readily eliminated. 

Beports from farmers indicate that 
much of the reduction in sheep num- 
bers in the farming States was caused 
by producers giving up sheep raising 
entirely, with a noticeable decline in 
the percentage of farms keeping sheep. 
With growers ever3rwhere it is probable 
that the rather unfavorable outlook 
for wool in the post-war period may 
have influenced actions. 

Chickens 

The conditions that caused the drop 
in chicken numbers were largely the 
same as those that brought about the 
reduction in hogs. The relative de- 
cline in chickens was much less than 
with hogs — 11 percent as against 28 
percent — but the number on January 
1, 1945, compared with the 10-year, 
1934r^3 average number was about 
the same with both — 118 percent 
with chickens and 115 percent with 
hogs. With a greatly improved feed 
situation, compared with a year ago 
and a materially better condition as 
regards storage together with a record 
demand for eggs and chicken meat the 
outlook for the chicken and egg 
producer is quite different. 

C. L. Hablan 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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How the Corn Crop is Harvested 


M ethods of harvesting com, 
the Nation's leading crop, are 
many and varied, depending largely 
on how the product is to be used and 
on how the land is to be used the fol- 
lowing year. In addition, the acreage 
of com per farm, the kind and quan- 
tity of labor available, and the rela- 
tive harv^esting costs are important 
factors which determine the practices 
and machines used. 

Huge wartime crops of com, to- 
gether with critical labor shortages, 
have necessitated changes in the proc- 
esses of han’esting the crops. The 
shifts have been chiefly toward those 
practices which would allow for har- 
vesting of silage as well as an increased 
production of com for grain with a 
minimum amount of labor. Some 
shift from cutting and shocking to 
harvesting from the standing stalk 
has also taken place. 

The use of machines for harvesting 
corn has been stepped up under war- 
time conditions. Both skill and phys- 
ical strength are necessary for har- 
vesting by hand methods, but large 
numbers of younger men, the more 
efficient harvest workers, have left the 
farm either for the armed forces or for 
wartime industries. Shortages of la- 
bor for com harvesting have been 
widespread. And the shortages have 
been felt most keenly in the Com 
Belt and the more humid areas of the 
Great Rains where com acreages per 
farm are large and where the per-acre 
com yield is usually above the 
national average. 

This labor problem would have been 
even more pronounced but for the 
relatively large output of com pickers 
since 1942. From about 130,000 on 
January 1, 1942, the number of com 

Nots.—A mner discussion of com harvesting 
methods will he found in Hartesttng the Corn 
Crop» by the authors, which was recently issued 
by BAE,— Editor. 


pickers had increased by nearly 30 
percent, to about 168,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. Increasing their use by 
expanding the acreages per machine, 
often by doing custom work, has also 
been an important factor in getting 
the work done both quickly and eco- 
nomically. 

Harvesting from Standing Stalk Leads 

A Nation-wide study shows that 
more than 75 percent of the 1943 
corn acreage was picked, husked or 
snapped from the standing stalk, 
either by hand or with the field com 
picker. This is the lowest-cost harvest 
method when the corn is to be stored, 
and requires less labor than any other 
method except hogging and grazing. 
Haiv’esting from the standing stalk 
has long been the leading method in 
the central and western Corn Belt, 
where the storing of com roughage for 
winter feed has not been important, 
as well as in the South where often 
the com leaves and tops are saved 
for forage. Harvesting from the 
standing stalk has become of in- 
creased importance in the eastern Com 
Belt and other eastern areas in recent 
years, largely because of the increased 
use of pickers and farm labor shortages. 

More than 90 percent of the 1943 
corn acreage of Iowa and Illinois, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina was handled 
in this manner. Harvesting from the 
stajiding stalk was also above the 
national average in Indiana, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and some Southern States. 

Hand methods continue to dominate 
in the harvesting of com. Slightly 
more than half of the total 1943 com 
acreage was husked or snapped by 
hand from the standing stalk. This 
method was employed on more than 90 
percent of all com acreage in Oklaho- 
ma, Texas, and the Delta States, and 
on over 50 percent of the com acreage 
in the Great Plains and Southeastern 



States. On Com Belt farms having 
less than 55 acres of corn, harvesting 
from the standing stalk by hand was 
the leading method. 

Mechanical Pickers Harvest a Fourth 

More than 23 percent of the coun- 
try’s corn acreage in 1943 was har- 
vested with mechanical field pickers. 
Acreage harvested with the corn 
picker more than doubl<«d from 1938 
to 1943. Along with the increase in 
picker use there has been an increase 
in numbers of corn pickers but har- 
vesting more acres per picker has been 
a chief factor. In 1944 there 'were at 
least 10 percent more pickers on farms 
than in 1943 and fiirther increases are 
expected. 

Although the use of corn pickers is 


becoming widespread, they are used 
extensively only in the Com Belt, the 
Lake States, and in humid areas of the 
Great Plains, where the corn acreage 
per farm is large and the per-acre com 
yield much above the national average. 
Thus, in 1943, when less than one- 
fourth of the acreage was harvested 
with corn pickers, it is estimated that 
corn pickers harvested at least one- 
third of the total production of all 
corn. The quantity of corn picked by 
machine was equivalent to 38 percent 
of aU corn harvested for grain. 

Under favorable conditions the com 
picker is a relatively low cost method of 
harvesting. Use of a two-row picker 
often effects a labor saving amounting 
to 50 percent or more, as compared 
with harvesting by hand from the 
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standing stalk. The use of the com 
picker has been steadily increasing 
since the late 1920’s when tractor 
power take-off machines became im- 
portant. Increased plantings of rela- 
tively storm-resistant hybrids have 
also been an important factor favoring 
the increased use of corn pickers. 

Small Percentage Shocked 

Only about 15 percent of the 1943 
com acreage was cut and shocked. 
Of all corn cut and shocked, 65 percent 
was later harvested by husking or 
snapping by hand, about 20 percent 
was harvested for grain wdth the 
busker shredder, while the remainder 
was fed as fodder corn, from which 
ears were not removed. However, all 
areas of the country reported some 
cutting and shocking of corn, but it 
was most important in the upper Ohio 
and Tennessee Valleys, the Potomac 
Valley, along the Great Lakes, and in 
the subhumid corn producing areas of 


the Great Plains and Mountain States. 
And in many parts of the East Central 
region more than three-fourths of the 
1943 corn acreage was out and shocked. 

In the South and East, nearly all of 
the corn cut and shocked was husked 
or snapped by hand. Use of the 
husker shredder was reported in many 
States, but only in Ohio, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin did the husker-shredder 
account for an appreciable part of the 
corn acreage. Feeding of fodder corn 
was relatively most important in the 
Northern Great Plains and Mountain 
States, where sub-humid conditions 
keep the per acre corn yield below 
average, and in the Pacific States. In 
practically all areas farmers with small 
corn acreages cut and shocked higher 
proportions of their acreage than did 
farmers with large acre?.ges. 

Very Little Pastured 

The 1943 survey shows that less 
than 1 percent of the corn acreage was 
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I The sum of the percentages in the 7 columns helow is 100 percent for each line. 

* Includes husked or snapped by hand and with husker-shredder. 

> Acreage from which leaves were stripped or pulled and from which tops were cut. Later the grain is 
usually harvested from standing stalk. The percentages are duplicated in preceding columns. 

* Includes com cut and shocked, cut and fed green and cut for silage. Complementary percentage hai^ 
ested by machine. 
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cut and fed green. Com fed in this 
manner is principally for supplement- 
ing pastures in the late summer and 
is mostly utilized by cattle, although 
some is also fed to hogs and work- 
stock. Feeding of green com is a 
minor form of utilization in the major 
com States. It is relatively most 
important in the cotton-growing areas 
and the Western States and also 
along the northern fringe of the 
country where the growing season is 
often too short to permit complete 
maturity of the crop. 

Harvesting corn by hogging or by 
grazing requires less labor than does 
any other harvest method. This 
method was used to harvest less than 
4 percent of the 1943 acreage. Al- 
though hogging or grazing was re- 
ported to some extent in all areas it 
was relatively most important in the 
subhumid areas, in some of which 
more than one-third of the 1943 acre- 
age was so handled. Some corn was 
hogged or grazed throughout the 
humid com area and the practice was 
fairly important in the central Com 
Belt. In the humid areas the hogged 
or grazed acreage is utilized chiefly by 
hogs; in the subhumid areas, by 
cattle. For most areas there was a 
tendency for farmers with large com 
acreages per farm to hog or graze a 
higher proportion of their acreage than 
did farmers with small acreages. 

Silage Chiefly in Dairy Areas 

Cutting corn for silage was reported 
in all parts of the country.* but this 
use accounted for less than 5 percent of 
the 1943 corn acreage. It was rela- 
tively most important in the North- 
east. the Lake States, and the Pacific 
Coast, where dairy cow numbers are 
concentrated. In some of these areas 
more than half of the 1943 corn acre- 
age was cut for silage. In the South 
only a few areas reported using as 
much as 2 percent of the 1943 acreage 
for silage. The field harvester was 
used on less than one-tenth of the 
silage acreage, mostly on farms of 
large com acreage. 


Saving only a part of the com plant 
for forage, either by removing the tops 
or by pulling or stripping the leaves, 
was reported to a considerable extent 
in the southern areas. For the entire 
country forage was either topped, 
pulled or stripped from about 3,600.000 
acres. From practically all of this 
acreage the ears were later harvested 
from the standing stalk by husking or 
snapping. Topping or stripping com 
for forage was of little importance in 
northern and western com areas. 

About 19 million acres of com were 
cut in 1943. This figure includes that 
cut for silage, all that was cut and 
shocked and com cut and fed green. 
It does not include the 3.6 million acres 
of com topped or stripped for forage. 
For the entire country, of all com cut 
slightly more than half of the acreage 
was cut with machines. Machine 
cutting of com. u^^ually with com 
binders, but including field har\'esters, 
cutting sleds, etc., predominated in the 
Great Plains, the western Com Belt, 
the New England States, New York, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. In con- 
trast, hand methods predominated in 
all Southern States, eastern Corn Belt, 
Appalachian States, and some of the 
Northeastern States. 

A. P. Bhodell and H. K. Walkek 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

• 

Planning the Farm for Profit and Sta- 
bility. Neil W. Johnson. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Farmers* Bulletin 1965, 
30 pp. Washington. February 1945. 
flakes use of the farm budgeting process and ie> 
fleets some of the thinkmg on farm plazming that 
has developed in recent years 

The Farm Real Estate Situation, 194S- 
44, M, M. Regan, A. R. Johnson, 
and Fred A. Clarenbach, U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Cir. 721, 45 pp. Wash- 
ington. January 1945. 

In 1943-44, land values rose at an axerafse rate of 
percent a month, volume of sale was at record 
high, resales of farms after a limited period of owner- 
^p increased, and farmers contmued to buy more 
land than they sold. Amount of outstanding farm 
mortgages declined further. Heavy debts develop- 
ed on significant number of farms as result of sale. 
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Economic Trends 'Affecting Agriculture 


Indus- Income' 

trial I of in- 1 Pric?es paid by 

produc- dustrial Whole- farmers 

Tear and month ^orkere sale 

>(193fi-39 (I93&-:» prices i 

‘=100)1 =100) » of all Com- 

\ com- Com- jmodities 

modi- modi- . Interest 
ties 3 tics and 


Index of prices received by 
farmers (August 1909-JuIy 
1914^=100) ^ 


Livestock and products 


j Farm 

Com- m^ities rates Dairy 

modi- interest prod- ^ 

ties and ucts stock 

taxes 


1910-14 average 
1915-19 average 
1920-24 average 
1926-29 average 
1930-34 average 
1935-39 average 




Year and month 


Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-Jnly 1914*100) 


Feed Ofl 

Food , grains Tobao- v 

grains i and co ing ^ 

J hay crops 



1 Federal Beserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

* Total income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised February 1945. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Revised. 

3 Batio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest, and taxes. • 1924 only. 

Note.— T he index numbers of industrial production and of Industrial workers* income, shown above^ 
axe not comparable in several respects. The production Index includes only mining and manufsicturinK 
the income Index also includes transportation. The production index is intended to measure volume, 
whereas the income Index is afiEected by we^ rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag 
between changes in volume of production and workers’ income since output can be increased or decreased 
to some extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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F irst priority for food production, with emphasis on greater 
output of scarce foods, by providing farmers with adequate man- 
power and machinery is the top recommendation of the Special 
House Committee investigating food shortages w^hich is headed by 
Clinton P. Anderson, the newly appointed Secretary of Agriculture. 
* * * To increase the beef supply, cattle feeders are now being 
paid a direct subsidy of 50 cents a himdred pounds on cattle grain-fed 
for slaughter, grading good or better and weighing more than 800 
pounds. Likewise to increase the pork supply, the hog price support 
program has been broadened to include hogs of all weights instead of 
the previous 300-pound maximum. Slaughter subsidies on hogs and 
cattle have been adjusted upward. And Government meat purchases 
are being made on the basis of getting a more equitable geographic 
distribution of civilian meat supplies. * * * With civilian sugar 

supplies down about a fifth from last year, domestic beet and cane 
producers are being helped to obtain adequate supplies of labor and 
machinery to make possible top production this year. * * * 

Total cash receipts from farm marketings in 1944 were 19.8 billion 
dollars, 2 percent above 1943 receipts. 



Civilian Food Supplies for 1945 


F ood supplies in prospect for 
United States civilians this year 
be more than adequate in all 
parts of the country to meet essen- 
tial needs. Per capita supplies of all 
foods are expected to be 2 to 4 percent 
above the average level of consump- 
tion in the prewar years, 1935-39, but 
5 to 7 percent below the 1944 record 
consumption. 

Civilian demand for all foods will 
continue to be unusually strong. And 
the difficulties of distributing the 
reduced supplies of foods such as beef, 
pork, lard, butter, other fats and oils, 
sugar, and canned fish will increase. 
However, compared with prewar years, 
larger quantities of other nutritious 
foods available from commercial and 
victory garden production will provide 
more of the essential nutrients, except 
calories, than will be lost through 
smaller supplies of sugar, fats and oils, 
and canned fish. Thus the consump- 
tion of some fresh vegetables, fluid milk, 
eggs, canned fruit juices, citrus fruit, 
and whole grain and enriched cereal 
products is expected to be much larger 


1945 Food Production Forecast ' 


Food group 

1945 forecast as a 
percent of— 

1935-39 

average 

1943 

1944 

Food grains 

140 

121 

95 

Tmrilr rarops 

137 

no 

101 

Fruits. 

122 

1^ 

99 

Vegetables * 

105 

84 

99 

Sugar crops 

92 

114 

112 

Total food crops 

126 

109 

98 

Meat animals 

141 

^ 94 


Poultry 

145 

95 

95 

Dairy products 

117 

104 

101 

Total food livestock 

134 j 

97 

95 

Total food pTodQCtioii 

Civilian food consumption 

132 

100 

96 

per capita 

Total agricultural produc- 

102-104 

96-98 

93-95 

tion 

127 


83 


1 Forecast based on prospective plantings and 
preliminary livestock indications. 

> Excludes track crops. 


than in 1935-39, and a little more than 
in 1944. 

Not only will over-all civilian con- 
sumption be maintained above prewar 
levels, but food supplies t\ill also be 
large enough to meet heavier military 
requirements than in 1944. This is 
possible because of tremendous pro- 
duction of food crops and livestock in 
the last few years. And on the basis 
of present indications, food production 
in 1945 may be about 32 percent above 
the 1935-39 average, although about 
5 percent less than the 1944 record. 
The principal reduction from 1944 will 
be in slaughter of meat animals, which 
will affect both the meat and the fats 
and oil supply. Food demands in 
1944 were met partially through heavy 
reduction of food stocks, which are 
now at a low level. 

In 1944 about 80 percent of the 
total quantity of food utilized went to 
American civilians, 13 percent to the 
United States military, and the re- 
maining 7 percent to foreign countries 
and United States territories. This 
apportionment of the 1944 food supply 
to American civilians brought average 
consumption per person up to a level 
10 percent above that of 1935-39. 
On the basis of present indications, 
American civilians may get 77 percent 
of the total amount of food for 1945, 
16 or 17 percent may be taken by the 
armed forces for troop feeding and 
ci\Tlian relief abroad, and the other 6 
or 7 percent will be sent abroad through 
lend-lease, relief channels, or usual 
commercial arrangements. 

Supplies of individual foods for 
United States civilians in 1945 may be, 
briefly, about as follows: 

Meat about 120 to 125 pounds ’pev 
capita, much below the 1944 record 
rate of 150 pounds. Most of the drop 
is due to reduced hog slaughter, which 
also reduces lard supplies. With 
butter production down too, the whole 
fats and oils situation is very tight. 



with no substantial improvement in 
sight till next summer. 

Civilian egg consumption is estab- 
lishing new records, and may average 
about an egg a day for the whole year. 
But civilian demand will continue to 
be heavy and because of seasonal de- 
crease in production supplies will be 
smaller in the second half of the year. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, about 
the same in total as last year, but 
more citrus, tomatoes, leafy green 
and yellow vegetables than prewar. 
Victory gardens will be particularly 
important in keeping up our wartime 
level of these important foods. 

Canned fruits and vegetables, and 
potatoes and sweetpotatoes will be 
somewhat less than 1944, with actual 
civilian supplies directly dependent on 
military takings. 

Food grains will be ample to meet 
increased civilian demand, with the 
exception of rice, and still fill very 
large military and export requirements. 

Fish supplies in the fresh and frozen 
state will be in prewar quantities, but 
there will be little canned fish. 

Beverage supplies will be adequate, 
with perhaps more tea and coffee and a 
little less cocoa. 


The indicated per capita food sup- 
plies from both commercial and vic- 
tory garden production, will provide a 
level of civilian nutrition generally 
above the prewar level, but somewhat 
below 1944. This general improve- 
ment is largely due to the 26 percent 
increase in fluid milk and cream con- 
sumption, the enrichment of grain 
product^, and the increased consump- 
tion of green and yellow v'egetables, 
tomatoes, and citrus fruits. The re- 
duction in supplies of sugar, meats, 
fats and oils, compared with 1944, will 
cut the number of calories 5 to 10 per- 
cent, unless people eat more grain 
products than now seems probable. 
But American civilians still will aver- 
age a good safe margin above any 
recognized standard for the intake of 
food energy. Supplies of niacin and 
thiamine will be about 10 percent less 
than last year, largely because of the 
cut in pork supplies. Quantities of 
other nutrients available in 1945 prob- 
ably will be about equal to those of 
1944, but at least 10 percent above the 
1935-39 averages. 

Food consumption levels in Canada 
have closely resembled this country’s 
during the war, but food supplies in 


Estimated 1944 Civilian Per Capita Supply of Major Foods, Calories Available, and 
Comparisons with Prewar Consumption, Unite^ States, Canada, 
and Several European Countries 


Country 


U.S 

Canada 

C. K 

Denmark... 

Belgium 

France 

tCetherlands. 

Korway 

Finland.—— 

Germany... 

Austria 

Poland 


Approximate 
number calories 

per person per 

day 


I^Ieats^goultry, 


Fats and oils, 
mdudmg better 


Milk, whole and 
standard 


Num- 

ber 

As per 
cent of 
preiKar 

Dressed 

weujht- 

ponnds 

As per- 
cent of 
pre’war 

Fat con- 
tent- 
pounds 

As per- 
cent of 
prewar 

Retail 
wt milk 
equiv.— 
pounds 

As per- 
cent of 
prewar 

Refined 
basis — 
pounds 

As per- 
cent of 
prewar 

13,250 

106 

194 

115 

43 

96 

m 

IM 

96 

92 

3' 320 

lOS 

194 

127 

42 

102 

533 

117 

02 

SS 

2.240 

98 

136 

S2 


85 

311 

125 

74 

67 

3,000 

94 

148 

SI 


69 

356 

92 

71 

65 

2,100 

71 

56 

43 


48 

126 

70 

49 

78 

2. I'M 

77 

76 

65 

11 

31 

ISO 

68 

27 

54 

viltiiil 

72 

51 

44 

21 

44 

167 

58 

42 

66 


73 

115 

68 

24 

49 


78 

38 

52 

K A 

N. A. 

50 

50 

15 

50 

411 

67 

19 

SO 


SS 

90 

69 

29 

56 

160 

59 

44 

92 


88 

73 

57 

25 

81 

250 

56 

45 

90 

N. A- 

N A. 

83 j 

69 

11 

65| 

160 

74 

i 

10 

1 

100 


Sugar and sugar 
content 


1 To be comparable with other countries, U. S. figure is about 150 calories less than the totSl usuaUy used. 
Sources; U. S.— BAE; Canada and U. K.— Combined Food Board; preliminary ^timates lor other 
oountnes—OFAB. 
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Europe have been entirely different. 
Food supplies were smaller in most of 
these countries in 1944 than in 1943, 
and 1945 food production on the Con- 
tinent is expected to be even less than 
this past year. There are great differ- 
ences in food supplies between areas 
and for farm and nonfarm people. 
Nonfarm consumption is perhaps 25 
percent below farm levels. The very 


serious 1945 food situation for many 
European countries results from dis- 
ruption of production and distribution 
as well as general destruction of trans- 
portation facilities, food supplies, and 
processing facilities — the usual after- 
math of war. 

Maegusseitb C. Bxjbk 
Bureau oj Agricultural Economics 


Commodity Reviews 


LIVESTOCK 

C ATTLE feeders will receive direct 
subsidies for fed cattle marketed 
after May 18, as announced by the 
War Mobilization Director. Addi- 
tional programs announced at the same 
time are designed to increase cattle 
feeding, to increase margins for proc- 
essors of meat, to improve meat dis- 
tribution, and to effect better control 
of livestock ceiling price regulations. 

The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, through local AAA ofBces, will 
pay livestock feeders 50 cents per 100 
pounds (liveweight) on AA and A 
grade cattle sold for slaughter (based 
on cattle selling for $14.25 or more per 
100 pounds at Chicago) weighing 800 
pounds or more which have been 
owned by the feeder for 30 days or 
more. There will be no downward 
revision in the overriding ceilings or 
the maximums of the stabilization 
ranges for beef cattle, except bulls, 
without at least 6 months advance 
notice. 

A new schedule of subsidy payments 
to cattle slaughterers became effective 
June 4, representing a 25-cent per 100- 
pound (liveweight) additional increase 
for all grades. The special subsidy of 
80 cents per 100 pounds for nonproc- 
essing cattle slaughterers was reduced 
to 40 cents per 100 pounds, liveweight. 
Slaughter payments on hogs were in- 
creased 40 cents, and are now $1.70 per 
100 pounds liveweight. After a more 
thorough study of slaughter profits, 


hog slaughter payments will be ad- 
justed when hog prices decline from 
ceiling levels. 

In an effort to distribute civilian 
meat supplies more uniformly, new 
set-asides will be issued so that larger 
purchases will be made from federally 
inspected slaughterers whose opera- 
tions have increased greatly instead of 
the uniform percentages for all slaugh- 
terers of this class. 

To encourage increased farrowings 
this fall — ^to meet the 37-million pig 
crop goal — the price support program 
for hogs has been broadened to include 
all good and choice barrows and gilts 
until September 1, 1946. Formerly 
only butcher hogs of weights up to 300 
pounds were included. The $13 sup- 
port price, Chicago basis, is unchanged. 

1944 CASH RECEIPTS 

T otal cash receipts from farm 
marketings in 1944 were 19.8 bil- 
lion dollars, according to revised 
estimates, 2 percent above the revised 
estimate of 19.3 billion dollars in 1943. 
Government payments in 1944 
amounted to 804 million dollars, 20 
percent greater than in 1943. This 
increase was due mostly to the dairy 
production program which was put 
into effect in October, 1943. 

The 8 percent increase in receipts 
from crops was brought about mainly 
because of large acreage, relatively 
high yields, and slightly higher prices 
than in 19^. 
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Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings 
of Crops and Livestock, 1943 and 1944 


Oommodit? group 


FoodgTfto-— — — 
Feed grains and hay.. 
Cotton and cottonseed. 

Oil-bearing crops 

Tobacco crops 

Fruit and nuts 

Vegetables 

Sugar crops 

Forest products 

Other crops 

Total crops 

Meat animals 

Dairy inroduots 

Poultry pcoduota 

Other UYestock 

Total llYestock. 

Total cash raceipta 

Government pay- 
ments 

Cash receipts and 
Government pay- 
ments.... ....... 


1943 

1944 

1944 83 
percent 
of 1943 

MU. doL 

Mil. dot. 

PtrceiU 

947 

1,191 

126 

1,126 

1, 116 

99 

1,318 

1.490 

113 

675 

477 

71 

540 

717 

133 

1,203 

1,476 

123 

1,593 

1,489 

94 

107 

123 

115 

101 

no 

109 

371 

414 

112 

7,980 

8.604 

108 

5,865 

5,705 

97 

2,809 

2,969 

106 

2,446 

3,295 

94 

239 

216 

90 

11,359 

11,186 


19,340 

19,790 

102 

672 

804 

120 

20,012 

20,594 

103 


Cash receipts from meat animals 
dropped 3 percent as the decline in 
hog marketings in some of the large 
producing States of the West North 
Central region was rather acute. 
The sale of cattle and calves was 
slightly greater than in 1943 but pro- 
duction of sheep and lambs dropped. 

Cash receipts from dairy products 
showed a 6 percent gain over 1943 as 
milk production increased about 812 
million pounds, with prices the highest 
since 1920. 

The 1944 cash receipts from ail 
classes of poultry, except turkeys, were 
below 1943 receipts. Average prices 
for eggs dropped rather severely re- 
sulting In a 6 percent decline in cash 
receipts despite increased sales. An 
11 percent decline in the sale of chick- 
ens, other than broilers, combined 
with a slight drop in price brought 
about a 18 percent decrease in cash 
receipts. The quantity of broilers was 
6 percent below 1943, with the same 
percentage decline in cash receipts. 
In contrast, large turkey marketings 


and slightly higher prices resulted In a 
23 percent gain in cash receipts over 
1943. 

POULTRY AMD EGGS 

B ecause of scarce meat supplies 
and strong civilian demand, the 
over-all demand for eggs at ceiling 
prices, despite up grading, has ex- 
ceeded supply by a wide margin even 
during the flush production season, an 
unusual situation. And continuation 
of this situation is in prospect for most 
of the remainder of the year. Per 
capita consumption during the first 
quarter of 1945 was at a record of 
about 100-105 eggs, compared with 90 
eggs for a year earlier. 

Egg production during the first 4 
months of 1945 was 7 percent below 
a year earlier. Average number of 
layers in the 4 months was about 10 
percent below a year earlier, but 
favorable weather, ample feed supplies 
and high unit returns brought about 
an all-time high rate of lay in April. 

Poultry meat production is behind 
last year though increasing seasonally. 
Shortages of red meat and heavy 
military demand are largely responsi- 
ble for recent increases in production. 
Although broiler production has been 
well ahead of last year, it has been 
more than offset by declines in mar- 
ketings from general flocks. 

Because of heavy demand by the 
military for chicken meat, War Food 
Order 119, which has virtually pro- 
hibited private sales of commercial 
broilers in several important broiler- 
producing areas for some time, was 
recently extended to include 10 
counties in North Carolina. Areas 
now covered by the order produced 
about 60 percent of the total com- 
mercial broiler output last year. 

In 1945 civilians are expected to 
receive about 20 pounds of chicken 
per capita, compared with the prewar 
lev^ of about 18 pounds, but 8 pounds 
bdow 1944 consumption and 8 pounds 
below the 1943 record. 

With hatchings of turkey poults far 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[lfil0-14=100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 

paid. 

Interest 

and 

taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1935-39 average... 

107 

128 

84 

1940 

100 

125 

80 

1941 

124 

132 

94 

1942 

159 

150 

106 

1943 

192 

162 

119 

1944 

195 

170 

115 

1944 




May 

194 

169 

115 

June 

193 

170 

114 

July 

192 

170 

113 

August 

193 

170 

114 

September., 

192 

170 

113 

October 

194 

170 

114 

November 

1 196 

171 

115 

December 

1 200 

171 

117 

1945 




January 

201 

172 

117 

February 

199 

172 

116 

March I 

1 198 

173 

114 

April j 

1 203 

173 

117 

May 

200 

173 

116 


1 Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices 
paid, mterest and taxes. 


ahead of last year, the 1946 turkey 
crop is likely to be the largest on 
record, exceeding the record 1944 
output by about 10 percent. Despite 
large military requirements — last 
year’s set-aside order for the military 
was reinstated effective April 8 — ^the 
expected record output means civil- 
ians wiU probably get more turkey 
than last year. Turkey consumption 
in 1944 was nearly 3H pounds per 
person compared with the 1935-39 
average of little over 2^2 pounds. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

OR the first 4 months of 1945, milk 
production totfded 38.3 billion 
pounds, 1 billion more than the Jan- 
uary- April 1944 output, and was at 
an adjusted seasonal rate of over 121 
billion pounds. Although this high 
level of production may not continue 
throughout the year, it appears that 
milk production in 1945 will exceed 
any previous year on record. 

This high level of production has 
made possible a near-record output of 


whole milk products, especially Ameri- 
can Cheddar cheese and evaporated 
milk, and has resulted in the largest 
available supplies per capita of fluid 
milk. Fluid milk and cream con- 
sumption for 1945 is expected to reach 
430 pounds per person compared with 
423 pounds for 1944 and the prewar 
average of 340 pounds. 

Prices received by farmers will 
probably continue nearly the same as 
last year. Demand for most dairy 
products will continue to exceed the 
supplies because of large noncivilian 
needs and strong consumer purchasing 
power. 

With the record seasonally large 
milk flow. War Food Administration 
has relaxed some of the limitations 
on the utilization of milk so as to fully 
utilize the production. These relax- 
ations permit increased sales of fluid 
milk and cream, the use of 10 percent 
more butterfat in ice cream, and a 
maximum production of 110 percent 
of the quotas for cheese manufacture 
during the second quarter of 1946. 

In contrast, large noncivilian re- 
quirements have necessitated a set- 
aside of 70 percent of the June Ched- 
dar cheese production for Government 
purchase, and 55 and 60 percent of the 
June and July creamery butter output. 

FARM LABOR 

W ITH only 10,017,000 persons 
employed on farms May 1, a 
new low for that date, the labor supply 
available for farm work continues to 
decline. 

Farm operators will continue to 
rely heavily on family labor as they 
have in the past 3 years. May first 
saw a 74,000 increase over a year 
earlier in the number of family workers, 
and 125,000 decrease in the number of 
hired workers. This increase in family 
workers may mean that members of 
farm families who left to work in war 
plants are returning to their farms. 
Although it is too early to say with 
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any certainty, there is a possibility 
that some laid-off war workers will 
be available for farm work, at least 
temporarily, if reconversion gets under 
way on any scale in the next few weeks. 

Continued demand on the small 
supply of farm labor ^^ill probably 
push farm wage rates above the record 
high of April 1, 1945. Wage rates 
for regular workers are usually set at 
the beginning of the season and are not 
likely to show much change. Thus 
farm-labor income this year may be an 
all-time high. Seasonal workers' 
rates will, of course, depend on local 
conditions at the time of hiring. 

MARKETING AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

T he early summer is likely to wit- 
ness more serious diflBlculties in 
transportation and marketing of farm 
products than were faced by the 
Nation's farmers last year. This 
year's production goals call for ap- 


proximately the same, and in some 
products, larger tonnages than in 1944, 
but the marketing of this increased 
output must be accomplished with less 
manpower and in many cases wnth a 
reduction in facilities and equipment. 

Trucks and tires have advanced in 
age and deteriorated further, while 
civilian allocations of new tires have 
continued far below actual needs. A 
tight refrigerator car situation in 
regions with record-breaking crops of 
perishables is in immediate prospect. 
Getting adequate supplies of ice into 
such regions and obtaining manpower 
for re-icing are typical minor transpor- 
tation problems. 

In the Southwest, developments 
point to an early strain on refrigerator 
cars in handling a record tomato crop 
in Texas where 10,000 cars will be 
needed, and increased requirements 
for California potatoes where 35,000 
cars will be needed. Prospects of an 
abnormally heavy peach crop in 
Georgia have intensified preparations 
for refrigerator car needs in that area. 


Prices of Farm Products 

Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of .Agri- 
cultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative im- 
portance of district and State. 


m 

5-year average 

May 15, 
1944 

April 15, 
1945 

May 15, 
1945 

Parity 
price 
May 16, 
1945 

August 
1909- 
July 1919 

January 

1935- 

Decem- 

berl939 

Wheat (bu.) 

. -dollars __ 

0.884 

a 837 

1.47 

1.49 

1.49 

1.53 

Rice (bu.) 

do 

.813 

.742 

»1.77 

1.77 

L77 

L41 

Com'fbu.) 

do 

.642 

.691 

1. 15 

1.07 

LOS 

Lll 

Oats (bu.) 

do 

.309 

.340 

.799 

.710 

.6b9 

.690 

Hay (ton) 

do 

11.87 

8,87 

16.10 


16.50 

20.50 

Cnffnn (Ih.) 

cents_> 

12.4 

10.34 



20.51 

21-45 

Soybeans (bu.) 

-dollars.- 

3.96 

.954 

1.93 

2. 13 

2.15 

M.66 

P^uts Cb.) 

...cents.. 

4.8 

3.55 

7. 74 

8.24 

8.30 

8.30 

Potatoes (bu.) 

-.dollars.- 

.697 

.717 

*1.32 

1.74 

1.77 

L25 

Apples (hu.)_ 

do 

.96 

.90 

3.19 

2 53 

1 2.55 

1.66 

Oranges' nn tree, Xvr brer _ 

do 

<1.81 

1.11 

2.43 

2.54 

2.S4 

*2.03 

Hogslfcwt.) - . „ -1 

.—do 

7.27 

8.38 

12.70 

14. 10 

' 14. 10 

12.60 

Beef Cattle (cwt.) 

do 

6.42 

6.5G 

*12.00 


1 12.90 

9. 38 

Veal Calves (cwt.) 

do 

d.76 


*13.20 

14.03 

13.90 

11.70 

Lambs (cwt.) 

— do.— 

5. S3 

7.79 

13.40 

13.90 

! 13.50 

10.20 

Butterfat (lb.'« 

...cents— 

2^3 

29.1 

*50.8 

sas 

60.2 

643.1 

Milk, wholesale (cwt. lb.)* 

..dollars.. 

1.60 

LSI 

*3.11 

*3.12 

3.03 

6 2. 49 

Chickens Gb.) 

... -cents-- 

11.4 

14.9 

24.4 

25.7 

26.6 

19.7 


do 

21.5 

21.7 

27.2 

*42.8 


33.7 

6 31.6 

W^lOb.). 

do 

18.3 

1 

23.8 

4a4 

41.0 

31.7 


» Revised. 

i Comparable base price, August 1000-July 1914. 
» Comparable price computed under sec. 3 G)) 
Price Control Act. 


1 Comparable base price, August 1919-July 1929. 
> Does not include dairy production payments 
made directly to farmers by county AAA oEloes. 
* Adjusted for seasonality. 
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Adequacy of grain elevator space 
for the big wheat crop is tied in with 
the problem of car supply. If there 
are not enough boxcars currently to 
move the grain out of elevatorsi space 
will not be available to adequately 
handle the new crop. While every 
effort is being made to supply cars, the 
outlook is not encouraging. 

Rather than improving the textile 
bag situation, Victory in Europe has 
intensified the problem. Increased 
relief feeding means more bags for 
food shipments. And once on their 
way these bags are gone, as far as 
American farmers are concerned. This 
and other causes add up to a 20 percent 
boost in agricultural demand for tex- 
tile bags. But allocations for the 
material for making these bags are 
running more than five percent under 
last year. 

Container requirements are another 
urgent problem likely to show up first 
in the Southwest and in peach-pro- 
ducing States such as Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Arkan- 
sas. The situation on lugs and baskets 


will be tight, in spite of efforts such 
as in the Georgia area to stock baskets 
60 to 70 days ahead of the usual time. 
Emphasis will be on used containers, 
and some extension of the practice of 
hauling products in bulk is indicated. 

Wood supplies for containers are 
much tighter than a year ago, so that 
at best, wood containers will not 
exceed last year's short supply. Short- 
age of textile materials is at such a 
stage that re-use will be depended on 
more than at any time since the start 
of the vrar. The fiberboard situation 
is much worse than a year ago. 

Unexpected developments may alter 
this dark picture of early summer 
marketing and transportation. Con- 
servation measures organized by the 
Office of Defense Transportation can 
be counted on to eliminate much waste 
mileage from producers to plants of 
processors and in intra-plant move- 
ments. Also there appears to be a 
growing tendency to recognize poten- 
tially troublesome developments in 
time to make the necessary shifts of 
limited manpower and equipment. 


PERCENTAGE OF FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT HELD BY SELECTED 
LENDERS. UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1,1930-45 



im Federal land banka m Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation iSI Farm Security Administration 
Joint stock land banks Life Insurance companies Commerctaf banks px| Others 

Ae.asnMTUSMT wr AOKieuLTuat hco. 412x1 sukcau or AameuLTuitAi. cconohici 
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How the Farm-Mortgage Debt Is Distributed 


T otal farm-mortgage ^debt on 
January 1, 1945 is estimated at 
5} 4 billion dollars, a decline of one- 
fifth from the 1940 level. Along with 
this decline has occurred a major 
shift in the distribution of the debt 
among the several lenders. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, the federally sponsored 
agencies — Federal land banks, Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, Farm 
Security Administration and joint- 
stock land banks — held about 33 per- 
cent of the total debt as compared 
with over 43 percent, 5 years earlier. 
Private lenders, on the other hand, 
held a correspondingly larger propor- 
tion of the debt at the beginning of 
1945. 

Of the decline in total debt of more 
than 1.3 billion dollars between 1940 
and 1945, over 92 percent occurred 
during the last 3 years. This declins 
is even more significant when viewed 
in the light of the increase which 
occurred during and immediately 
following World War I. During the 
5 years 1915-19, the farm-mortgage 
debt increased 69 percent as com- 
pared with a decrease of 20 percent 
during the 6 years 1940-44, 

Recent Loan Trends 

During the 5 years, 1940-44, the 
loans held by the federally sponsored 
agencies were reduced by $1,112,000,- 
000, or 39 percent, as compared with a 
decline of $1,316,000,000, or 20 per- 
cent, for the total farm-mortgage debt. 
Loans held by all these agencies fell oS 
during this period except those held by 
the Farm Security Administration, 
which increased from $38,566,000 to 
$178,936,000. 

Loans held by the Federal land 
banks alone decreased nearly 40 per- 
cent, and loans held by the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation declined 
more than 51 percent. Since the 
enactment of the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933 the joint-stock 
land banks which were not already in 


receivership have been in liquidation. 
Progress in liquidation since January 
1, 1940 has been rapid and loans held 
have fallen from $91,726,000 on that 
date to only $5,455,000 on January 1, 
1945. 

67 Percent with Private Lenders 

On January 1, 1945 the remaining 
lenders held an estimated $3,529,308,000 
or 67 percent, of the total farm- 
mortgage debt. Life insurance com- 
pany loans totaled $933,723,000, 
insured commercial banks $449,582,000, 
and “other” lenders $2,146,000,000. 

In this latter category are individual 
lenders, mortgage companies, banks 
other than insured commercial banka, 
and other miscellaneous lenders. In- 
dividual lenders hold the largest pro- 
portion of the loans included in the 
category “other”. A special sur^-ey 
conducted for 1940 indicates that 
individuals held about 70 percent of 
the debt included as “other.” The 
proportion held by indi\iduals on 
January 1, 1945 probably was some- 
what larger than in 1940, as new loans 
made by individuals increased at a 
more rapid rate during the interim 
than did those made by other private 
lenders. 

The net decline of mortgage loans 
held by life insurance companies from 
January 1, 1940 to January 1, 1945 
was only a little more than 50 million 
dollars, or 5 percent. However, in 
the two years 1940 and 1941 their 
outstanding loans increased almost 
80 million dollars, which was followed 
by a decline during the next three 
years of nearly 130 million dollars. 

Loans held by insured commercial 
banks on January 1, 1945 were about 
16 percent below those 5 years earlier. 
These banks, however, have shown a 
decided strengthening in their mort- 
gage loans portfolio during the last 
few years. Their farm-mortgage loans 
increased about a million dollars 
during 1944. Loans held by “others” 
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Total Farm-Mortgage Debt and Amounts Held by Selected Lenders, January 1, 

1940-45 1 


[Million dollars] 


Lenders 

! 1940 

1941 

» 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Federal land banks 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 

Farm Security Administration * — 

Joint-stock land banks " — 

Life insurance companies — 

Insured commercial banks 

Others 

2,010 

713 

3S 

92 

984 

534 

2,216 

1, 957 
685 

73 

74 

1,016 

543 

2,186 

1,881 

635 

122 

56 

1,063 

635 

2,192 

1,718 
544 
164 
37 
1.043 
476 
2, 135 

1, 453 
430 
177 
10 
987 
448 
2,130 

1,210 

347 

179 

5 

934 

450 

2,146 

Total — - i 

1 

6,586 1 

6,534 

6,484 1 

6*117 

5,635 

5,271 


1 E\cludes territories and possessions. Loans held include regular mortgages, purchase-money mort- 
sdlcs 

5 Includes tenant-purchase and farm-enlargement loans, farm-development loans, and construction loans 
to individuals. Includes also loans made for these purposes from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 
trust funds. 

> Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. The data also include hanks m 
receivership. 


also increased sUghtly last year though 
there was a net drop of about 3 percent 
during the 1940-44 period. 

Some Factors Influencing Trends 

The trend of mortgage holdings of 
different lender groups reflects both 
loan liquidations and new loans. 
Loans of the land banks and the 
Mortgage Corporation are made on 
an amortization basis, with the result 
that substantial principal payments 
are required each year. These insti- 
tutions, as well as certain private 
lenders, have encouraged borrowers to 
make additional advance payments on 
principal. As loans made by indi- 
viduals and other local lenders usually 
are for relatively short terms, borrow- 
ers have had an opportunity to make 
substantial principal reductions when 
loans matured. Farmers most in- 
debted, therefore, have had an oppor- 
tunity to use their wartime incomes 
to repay debts. 

Lending activities of different lender 
groups are reflected in farm-mortgage 
recordings. Loans closed by the Fed- 
eral land banks and the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation were 14 percent 
higher during 1944 than in 1943, but 
the amount was not greatly different 
from the amounts closed in 1940 and 
1941. The volume of loans recorded 
by individuals was 10 percent larger 
in 1944 than in 1943 but 71 percent 
larger than in 1940. 


New loans made by institutional 
lenders frequently result from the sale 
of farm real estate held by them. 
Loans of life insurance companies in 
particular have been sustained during 
the period 1940-44, as a result of farm 
real estate disposals. On January 1, 
1940 life insurance companies held 
real estate with a book value totaling 
nearly $600,000,000. During the five 
following years their investment in 
farm real estate has been reduced on 
the average of nearly $100,000,000 a 
year so that on January 1, 1945 it 
totaled only $119,109,000. At the 
beginning of 1940 the Federal land 
banks and the Mortgage Corporation 
did not own as much farm real estate 
as did life insurance companies, and 
their investment on January 1, 1945 
was relatively insignificant. Real es- 
tate disposals probably will not be 
nearly so significant in the future 
trend of mortgage debt as they have 
been in the past few years. 

Postwar Outlook 

The downward trend of the farm- 
mortgage debt during the war has 
been a wholesome development. The 
bituation on January 1, 1945, was 
materially better than at the end of 
World War 1 and immeasurably better 
than in 1923 when mortgage debt was 
at an all-time peak- Many of the 
loans outstanding at the beginning of 
World War II, and also many of those 
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made early in the war period, have 
been either paid off or substantially 
reduced. This current mortgage debt 
situation, however, should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that there is no 
danger of financial distress in the 
postwar period. A very active real 
estate market in 1942 through 1944 
has resulted in a significant volume of 
relatively large loans in relation to 
the probable long-time value of the 
land and also in relation to the prol>- 
able income situation in the postwar 
period. Unless farm income is main- 
tained at a relatively high level after 
the war, many of these mortgage loans 
are a potential source of financial 
difficulties. 

A larger-than-normal proportion of 
the increased farm income of the war 
period went into debt repayments 
because alternative uses of income 
either were restricted or appeared less 
desirable than debt repayment. The 
amount of materials for farm improve- 
ments and machinery was limited 
while other available investments 
yielded lower returns in general than 
the interest rate which farmers were 
paying on their mortgages. 

Farm income may still be relatively 
high in the postwar period, but current 
curbs on such items as building ma- 
terials and farm machinery will prob- 
ably not have been renewed. Farmers 
will be replacing and improving capital 
assests which have rapidly depreciated 
during the war. Some farmers will 
invest only their past savings and 


current income in land and capital 
goods, whereas others will have to go 
into debt to make such purchases. 

Those farmers ^ho wiU want to 
buy land or make improvements 
and buy machinery are not necessarily 
the same ones who will have sufficient 
savings or high enough current in- 
comes to finance these capital outlays. 
Returning war workers and veterans, 
for example, may be especially in need 
of land and equipment for farming. 
Government programs which provide 
guarantees on limited amounts of 
credit to veterans may give a stimulus 
to a large volume of mortgage lending. 
There is danger that a too liberal credit 
policy may lead later to an embarrass- 
ing financial position for lenders as 
well as for mant" farmers. 

If farm income remains high for 
a few years after the war and real 
estate transfers continue active, those 
lenders that do not restrict their loans 
to normal agricultural value may be 
expected to increase their new loans 
substantially. Should farm income 
drop severely in the postwar period, 
those agencies which base their loan 
policy on normal values may then 
increase their loans lai^ely through 
refinancing of loans held by other 
lenders. Refinancing operations by 
Federally sponsored agencies similar 
to thQse which occurred during the 
depression of the early 1920's and 
the thirties again may become neces- 
sary. 

The postwar period doubtless will be 


Acquired Farm Real Estate Held by Selected Lenders, United States, January 1, 

1940-45 


[Million dollars] 


Lending agencies 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Federal land banks * 

120 

109 

74 

40 


7 

Federal Farm-Mortgage Corporation » 

40 

33 

24 

20 


6 

Joint-stock land banks * 

47 

30 

26 

IS 


4 

■ V 1 1 1 1 1 1 V 1 

eoo 


442 

336 


119 

1 1 1 ^ i'm 1 i 1 1 1 1 H 1 

42 

33 

23 

«20 




bS 

61 

63 

1 1 

44 

1 


0 ) 


* Investment, includes sheriff certificates and Judgments. 

> Canyins value, includes sheriff certificates and judgments. Beal estate held by banks in receiveiship 
indnded at nook value. 

* Estimated book value. * Book value. 

* June 30, 1042. * Data not available. 

^ Beported mvestment by Department of Bural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Buial 
Credit Board of South Dakota. 
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one of substantial readjustments in 
agriculture. The extent to which these 
readjustment problems are successfully 
met will in no small measure depend 
both upon the way farmers manage 
their financial afiairs and the type 
of loan and collection policies followed 
by lenders. The ability and wiUing- 
nesB of lenders to shape their loan and 
collection policies to meet financial 
problems of farmers varies consider- 


ably. Some private lenders will be in 
a financial position to take a long-run 
view of mortgage financing in both 
their own and their borrowers’ best 
interests. But many of the small 
private lenders may not have the 
financial resources necessary to meet 
depression exigencies even though 
they might be willing to do so. 

Habald C. Labssn 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Sugar Supply Prospects 


S UGAR supplies available to civil- 
ans in the United States will be at 
least one-fifth sm^ler during the re- 
mainder of 1945 than they were in 
1944 or during the first quarter of 1945. 
Per capita civilian consumption, which 
averaged 89 pounds in 1944, is ex- 
pected to be reduced to an annual rate 
of about 70 pounds for the remainder 
of 1945, or 72 pounds for the entire 
year. 

The most important factors account- 
ing for the shortage of sugar in the 
United States in 1945 are (1) the 
smaller crop produced in Cuba this 
year, (2) increased needs of the military 
forces and of liberated areas in Europe, 
(3) a reduction of on^-half miUion tons 
in sugar stocks in the United States. 

This year’s Cuban sugar crop is 
currently estimated at 4.0 miUion tons. 
This compares with a total of 5.6 
million tons in 1944, of which the 
equivalent of 900,000 tons was used 
for high test molasses for the manu- 
facture of alcohol to use in making 
rubber and other products. While 
the United States has purchased the 
entire 1945 Cuban crop of sugar, 
except for relatively small quantities 
needed for local consumption in the 
island and exports to Latin America, 
this does not mean that the people of 
the United States will be able to con- 
sume al! of the Cuban sugar purchased. 
Substantial parts, by previous agree- 
ment, will be shipped to Canada and 
Ihe United Kingdom. In prewar 


years, these countries normally impor- 
ted about 640,000 tons of sugar from 
Cuba as compared with 2 million tons 
for the United States. While the 
amount of beet sugar produced in the 
United States in 1945 is likely to be 
somewhat larger than that produced 
in 1944, the increase will not be nearly 
sufficient to make up the decrease in 
supplies obtainable from Cuba. Also 
none of this sugar will be available 
until late in 1945. 

Three-Fourths Normally Imported 

In prewar years the United States 
obtained about one-fourth of its 
supply of sugar from the production 
of sugarcane and beets in continental 
United States. Slightly more than 
one-fourth was imported from Cuba. 
The remainder was almost equally 
divided between Puerto Eico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. 

Ko sugar has been obtained from 
the Philippines sdnoe 1941 and no 
significant quantity is likely to reach 
this country before 1947. Before the 
outbreak of war, Japan was obtaining 
all the sugar it needed from Taiwan 
and other areas under its control. 
Consequently the Japanese were not 
interested in making much use of the 
extensive cane sugar acreages in the 
Philippines. Instead, they encouraged 
rice and cotton production in large 
areas which normally produced cane, 
and also damaged many sugar mills. 

Production in Puerto Rico and 
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Hawaii the past two seasons was 
slightly below the prewar average. 
On the other hand, production in 
Cuba has increased and was especially 
large in 1944 and this yearns crop, 
though one-third below 1944, is still 
one-third above the 1935-39 average. 
The production of beet sugar in con- 
tinental United States is now down 
one-fifth below the 1936-39 average, 
but cane sugar output has increased 
somewhat. However, the total pro- 
duction of the two has declined because 
usually the beet crop is so much larger 
than the cane. 

Europe Usually Imports Little 

Europe normally produces a major 
part of the sugar which its people 
consume. However, production has 
been greatly reduced by active fight- 
ing, disrupted transportation, lack of 
coal for operating sugar mills, and dis- 
located populations. This is true in 
liberated countries as well as in Ger- 
many itself. Part of the reduced 
production must be made up by ship- 
ments of sugar whibh would otherwise 
be available to the United States if the 
liberated areas are to obtain even the 
minimum amounts necessary to pre- 
vent serious suffering. Japanese oc- 
cupation of Java makes it impossible 
for Europe to import sugar from that 
source, as it formerly did when local 
supplies were inadequate. 

American military needs for sugar 
in 1945, as allocated shortly before 
VE-day, amount to 1.3 million tons, 
about 9 percent more than in 1944. It 
was thought that this increase was 
needed because of the larger number of 
men in the services stationed abroad, 
and the larger number of civilians in 
recent battle areas who must be fed by 
the Army and Navy. Despite reduc- 
tions in the size of the armed forces 
connected with the European phase of 
the war, intensified efforts in the 
Pacific, necessitating more personnel 
and much longer supply lines, means 
that reduced sugar requirements in the 
East will be offset by Increased needs 
in the West. It is expected that the 


Sugar SuppW Sources for the United 
States, 1935-39 average, 1944 
and 1945 estimate^ 


Source of supply 

Amount of sugar (raw value) 

1935-S9 

1944 

1945 

estimate 

Domestic beet 

Continental caneJ 

Cuba 

Puerto 

Hawaii 

Philippines 

Other 

Total 

1,000 tom 

424 
2,0)8 
8V2 
946 
9C6 
101 ' 

t,QCOton* 

1,156 

638 

4,024 

7S8 

S24 

0 

131 1 

t, GOO tom 
1,1C0 
4S0 
2,600 
830 
800 
0 
140 

6,796 

7,461 6,9£0 

1 


1 The figures Include relatively small amounts 
•sported from the United States. 


military will use about one-fifth of the 
total supply of sugar available to the 
United States in 1946. 

Stocks Down Half Million Tons 

Total stocks of sugar in the United 
States on January 1, 1945 amounted to 
1.2 million tons, raw value, as com- 
pared vith 1.7 million tons a year 
earlier and 2.1 million tons on January 
1, 1943. The stocks on hand at the 
beginning of this year were the lowest 
since comparable records became avail- 
able and close to the minimum neces- 
sary at that time of year if continuous 
distribution throughout the country is 
to be maintained. 

There is little possibility that the 
supply of sugar available to the United 
States during the remainder of 1946 
can be significantly increased. Special 
incentive programs to encourage the 
production of sugar are already In 
effect in every sugar-producing area 
of the United States, including island 
territories. It has been suggested that 
more than the usual proportion of 
beet sugar from the 1945 crop be 
used in the fall months this year. 
However, if this is done, there will be 
a corresponding decrease in supplies 
for 1946, in addition to the extra 
expense of transporting beet sugar 
outside of the areas where it is nor- 
mally consumed. 

Beet sugar pjroduction in the United 
States is like!; to be larger in 1946 
than this year. Inadequate labor sup- 
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plies have been the most important 
factor limiting sugar beet production 
since 1943. Increased mechanization 
and a somewhat larger supply of labor 
seems likely by 1946. 

Small World Output for Some Time 

It will probably be several years 
before world sugar production increases 
to its prewar level. However, some 
increase in production in 1945-46 is 
probable. Cuba has now about 2.6 
million acres in cane, as compared 
with an average of 2.2 million acres 
for 1935-39. The small crop har- 
vested in 1945 is largely the result of a 
lack of 2-year-old cane to harvest and 
a drought during the growing season. 
Yields in 1946 will be higher if normal 
weather prevails, although very little 
2-year-old cane is likely to be available. 

Beet sugar production in Western 
Europe probably will be somewhat 
larger in 1945 than it was last year 
and should increase further in 1946, 
as this area recovers from the effects 
of war. Assistance from the United 
States in obtaining needed fertilizer, 
machinery and other supplies would 
doubtless add appreciably to the 
amount of sugar produced. This will 
indirectly increase the supply of sugar 
available to the United States. 

In prewar years, France produced 
about 1 million tons of sugar per year. 
Production in 1944 was only a fraction 
of this, hlany of the sugar beets pro- 
duced last year could not be processed 
because of a lack of coal for the sugar 
factories. A similar situation existed 
in Belgium. Sugar production in 
Czechoslovakia, which averaged about 
750,000 tons in prewar years, may 


easily reach its lowest point in 1945, 
although reliable information is un- 
available. The other European coun- 
tries producing large amounts of sugar 
in prewar years were: Russia, 2.6 mil- 
lion tons, Poland, 550,000 tons, and 
Germany, 2.1 million tons. 

The production of sugar in Puerto 
Rico in 1944 and 1945 has been rela- 
tively small because of adverse weather 
and labor difficulties. Some increase 
is probable in 1946, but the amount 
will be small relative to the total 
needs of the United States. 

Production in Hawaii probably can- 
not be increased very much because of 
the lack of additional suitable land. 
Neither is the production of cane sugar 
in continental United States likely to 
increase much in the next few years. 
It has been maintained at a relatively 
high level during the war and the mills 
in Louisiana have been operating at 
close to their maximum capacity. 

Relatively little is known at this 
time of the condition of the sugar 
industry in the Philippine Islands. In 
pre'war years, the United States ob- 
tained nearly a million tons of sugar 
per year from this source. Assistance 
from the United States in rehabilitat- 
ing the industry doubtless would ma- 
terially increase the amount of sugar 
which could be obtained from the 
Islands during the next few years. 
HoTrever, no sugar can be expected 
from the Philippine Islands in 1945 
and probably not in 1946, largely 
because of the time needed to rees- 
tablish cane fields. 

Rot a. Ballinger 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Farm Machinery in Wartime 


F armers have greatly expanded 
their use of farm machinery during 
the war. Because of top demand for 
agricultural products at favorable 
prices, together with rising labor 
costs, widespread use of many ma- 
chines has been profitable on farms 
where this would not have been true 


under prewar conditions. Several mil- 
lion farm men in the armed forces and 
in war industries have necessitated 
greater use of farm machinery to meet 
wartime farm labor shortages. And 
because farm wage rates doubled from 
1941 to 1944, farmers have been stimu- 
lated to use their machinery more 
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extensively. Further, greatly in- 
creased farm incomes have given 
farmers the means to generally expand 
their use of farm machinery. 

Big War Output 

When United States entered the war, 
farmers in many areas were well 
supplied with farm machinery^. The 
years 1939 through 1941 saw a large 
amount of new farm machinery pro- 
duced, with the 1941 output the 
largest in history. As the demand for 
agricultural products increased be- 
ginning in late 1941, there has been a 
corresponding increased demand for 
farm machinery which has been far 
from satisfied. And even though pro- 
duction of new farm machinery has 
been restricted during the war, the 
1942 and 1944 output were above 
normal prewar levels. Only the 1943 
production can be considered below 
prewar. Yet this high level of pro- 
duction during 5 out of the last 6 
years has not been enough to meet the 
demand. 

War restrictions on the quantities of 
steel and other materials available for 
producing farm machinery made it nec- 
essary to utilize the materials in a way 
to produce the machines that would be 
most effective in meeting the tremen- 
dous demands for increased food out- 
put and at the same time make maxi- 
mum use of dwindling labor supplies. 
Tractor production, for example, was 
planned so that there would be avail- 
able only a minimum of replacements 
for obsolete and worn out tractors, and 
so that there would be sufficient addi- 
tional tractors to take care of increased 
crop acreages on the one hand and to 
compensate for losses in animal power 
due to declining work stock numbers 
on the other. Tractors, on farms from 
1942 through 1944 increased more than 
12 percent, with comparable increases 
for most tractor tillage equipment. 
Emphasis on Harvest Machines 

To help meet the labor shortages for 
harvesting operations, probably the 
most severe of all farm labor shortages, 
the various wartime farm machinery 


Production Outlook 
for Farm Machinery 

Production of farm machinery 
and equipment in prospect for 
the year beginning on July 1 
will be at least 30 percent more 
than scheduled for the season 
just ending. But the bulk of 
the increased supplies are not 
expected to become available 
until after this year’s harvest. 

Manpower and component 
parts difficulties will be en- 
countered, but large amounts 
of steel are expected to become 
available to manufacturers of 
farm machinery and the Gov- 
ernment is helping the plants 
obtain adequate manpower. 

Production quota limitations 
on farm machinery manufactur- 
ers have been removed, and 
they will continue to receive 
i assistance in obtaining materials 
including steel. In addition, 

I they are now permitted to ob- 
tain, on a competitive basis, 
steel in excess of allotments. 

Manufacturers expect to com- 
plete the 1944-45 program in 
full, though production on May 1 
was about 10 percent behind 
schedule, with some items 25 
percent behind. Tractor output, 
however, was about on schedule. 
This program calls for new 
machinery production a little 
smaller than the record output 
of 1941. 

Editor 

production programs gave high quotas 
to the important labor-saving harvest 
machines. For many — such as corn 
pickers, combines, windrow pick-up 
balers, and tractor mowers — ^the per- 
centage increase in numbers on farms 
has been much greater than for trac- 
tors. Some machines either in the 
experimental stage or little used at the 
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outbreak of war, such as the beet har- 
vester, mechanical cotton picker, field 
silage harvester, and land clearing 
machines, have also increased in use 
during the past few years, but are 
still of relatively minor importance. 

Outstanding during the war has 
been the shift from hand to machine 
milking. Milking machines are used 
more days per year and more hours per 
year than any other farm machine. 
The 60 percent increase in milking 
machines since January 1, 1942 has 
contributed materially toward meeting 
labor shortages on many farms. 
Machines Increase Labor Output 

Getting more work out of each 
machine, especially the new-type mar 
chines, has been a most important 
factor in obtaining greater agricul- 
tural output during the war. Recent 
studies show that acres har^^ested per 
mechanical corn picker jumped from 
100 acres in 1941 to 150 in 1943. And 
rimilar increases have taken place in 
the use of combines, hay balers and 
many other harvest machines. Farm 
machines, particularly the labor-saving 
ones, have had greater annual use 
during the war because of increased 
acreages of crops per farm and because 
of more extensive custom work. Ac- 
celerated mechanization has probably 
been the most important farm labor 
saver during the war. The depleted 
farm labor force could not possibly 
have set the all-time production records 
without the increased use of machines. 

Thus, this greater use of fann mach- 
inery during the war has been ac- 
companied by a much greater output 
per farm worker. The 1944 output 
per worker was nearly one-half more 
than the 1935-39 average. And this 
resulted despite the radical change 
in the farm working force. Because 
of the large numbers of skilled farm 
men drained from the farm labor foice 
into the armed services and war indus- 
tries, the composition of the working 
force during the war has been less 
skilled and has been made up of a 
much higher proportion than usual of 
women as well as older workers and 


children. Yet total agricultural pro- 
duction in 1944 was well over a third 
more than the 1935-39 average. 

Much of this increased output per 
worker was made possible through 
more effective use of farm machinery. 
Wartime conditions have stimulated 
improved methods of getting the most 
done with each farm machine. Train- 
ing programs have assisted less skilled 
labor to make better use of the newer 
types of machines. Moreover, many 
of the new types have enabled the less- 
physioidly capable workers to do many 
farm jobs that formerly required able 
bodied men. Increased mechaniza- 
tion has made possible greater flex- 
ibility in farm operations, which have 
paid dividends in more production, 
and at the same time made possible 
greater output per worker. For ex- 
ample, steady use of tractors and 
tractor equipment day and niaht pex^ 
mitted rapid land preparation imd 
planting operations in late wet springs, 
which added materially to the record 
com crops of 1043 and 1944. Like- 
wise the 50 percent increase in milk- 
ing machine installations has been one 
leading factor which has made possible 
the very large increase in milk produc- 
tion during the war. 

Animal to Tractor Power Speeded 

Of equal significance to the decline 
in skilled farm labor during the war 
has been the continued decrease in 
workstock ‘in recent years and a 
corresponding decrease in animal- 
drawn and animal-powered machines. 
Hence the growing dependency on 
tractor-powered or other mechanical- 
powered machines. Total deevease in 
horse and mule numbers in recent 
years has averaged close to a third of 
a million head a year and colt produc- 
tion has been steadily declining, with 
the 419,000-head crop in 1944 probably 
the smallest in more than a century. 
There has been little if any change in 
this trend during the war and it is 
not likely to change in the years 
ahead. Thus the need for mechani- 
cally powered machines to replace 
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animal-powered ones will become 
greater, not less, as time goes on. 

But this shift from animal to 
machine power has its compensation. 
Since 1920, when the shift became 
pronounced, over 60 million acres of 
cropland and large acreages of pasture, 
once used for growing horse and mule 
feed, have been made available for 
the production of food, fiber and oil 
crops. Because there has been viiv 
tually no change since 1920 in the total 
area of land in harvested crops, sum- 
mer fallow, pasture and range land, 
this 50 million additional acres avail- 
able for food production purposes has 
considerable significance In the ability 
of the Nation's agricultural plant to 
meet the tremendous wartime de- 
mands. 

A Look Ahead 

Today farmers have comparatively 
large cash resources and so purchases 
of farm machinery seem certain to be 
at record levels when the machines 
become available. Total purchases 
may exceed one billion dollars annu- 
ally for at least several years. During 
the next 6 years increases in tractors 
on farms are expected to average 

100.000 or more annually, and more 
than 2J4 million tractors will likely be 
on farms by January 1, 1960. About 

60.000 of these tractors annually will 
be needed to compensate for losses in 
numbers of work stock. Annual 
replacement needs for worn out and 
obsolete tractors are now estimated 
at about 100,000 units, but this figure 
will continue to increase and may 
approach 200,000 ten years hence. 
At the present time there are at 
least 160,000 tractors and many other 
farm machines, which would have 
been discarded had new machines 
been available. 


Most urgent in the postwar period 
will be the need for new transport 
vehicles, especially automobiles. Re- 
placements for motor vehicles since 
1942 have been extremely small, and 
several years at least will pass before 
these demands can be adequately 
met. Purchases of many harvest 
machines and other machines having 
relatively high wartime quotas will, 
in the postwar period, reflect the high 
wartime production and be relatively 
of smaller volume than purchases of 
planting, and tillage machines. With 
further expansion of farm electrifica- 
tion in prospect, purchases of all kinds 
of electric appliances and equipment 
will reach levels much higher than 
before the war. 

Farmers should thoroughly appraise 
every machinery purchase. New type 
machines are becoming available and 
for many of these the period of use 
has as yet not been sufficient to de- 
termine the farm conditions under 
which they can be used profitably. 
For every machine there are minimum 
standards of annual use which must 
be met if the machine is to be used 
profitably. 

Many with small acreage will often 
find it more profitable to hire than 
own machines. Custom rates can be 
expected to decline as more machines 
become available, especially if labor 
supplies become more adequate and 
prices recede from wartime levels. 
Farmers during the war years have 
learned to keep their old machines in 
use. Adequate care lengthens the life 
of machines and on many farms this 
type of saving can often contribute 
toward purchases of equipment needed 
for improving farm living conditions. 

A. P. Bbodell 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Should the Northeast Raise More Grain? 


T he Northeast is the leading feed- 
deficit region of the United States. 
Over the years farmers in the North- 
east have increased their production of 
livestock and poultry to a much 


higher level than can be fed with the 
home-grown supply of feed grains and 
other concentrates. Being close to 
markets, they find they can usually 
make higher incomes by adjusting 
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their livestock numbers to the capacity 
of their farms in respect to forage pro- 
duction, barn space and labor supply. 
Ordinarily, the level of livestock 
production is higher than can be sup- 
ported on the quantities of grains and 
other concentrates produced on the 
farm. And so the deficit has been 
made up by buying feed shipped from 
other parts of the country. 


Feed Concentrate Consumption for Year 
Beginning^tober 1, 1942, Northeast 
Kegion, by Areas. 

[Million tons] 


Area 


^Concen- 
trates 
con- 
, sumed 
by llve- 
stock 


Locally Inshlp- 
grown I ments 
grains of feed 
I and ooncen- 
feeds jtrateai 


New England 

New York, New Jersey 

and Pennsylvania 

Delaware and Mary- 
land. 

Total, 


2.30 

0.14 

2.16 

7.98 

8.06 

4. 92 

1.58 

.66 1 

.92 


3.80 1 

8.00 


1 Includes a small quantity of commercial by- 
products processed from local materials. 

In recent years interest in producing 
more grain in the Northeast has been 
even greater than usual — ^probably be- 
cause of threatened or actuAl national 
grain shortages, and because new de- 
velopments, such as hybrid com and 
mechanical com pickers have made the 
production of grain more eflScient. 
The advance m technology on farms 
probably has increased rather than 
decreased the advantage of the Com 
Belt over the Northeast in the pro- 
duction of grain. Even so, the ques- 
tion of more feed grain production in 
the Northeast is frequently asked and 
should be considered in planning ad- 
justments in farming for the postwar 
period. 

Not a Simple Problem 

In Northeastern dairy farming, the 
problem of home-grown grain is closely 
related to others, particularly that of 
forage improvement, and becomes a 
part of the larger problem of how to 
provide feed nutrients for dairy cattle 
most efficiently. It is also related to 
the problems of providing bedding for 


cattle and nurse crops for seedings os 
hay crops. The acreage of small grainf 
in the region probably would be much 
smaller than now except for these two 
requirements. Moreover, although im- 
proved methods of growing forage 
crops give satisfactory yields of these 
crops in fairly long rotations, the rota- 
tions on many dairy farms still are too 
long to get good yields of high-quality 
forage. If rotations were shortened, 
the need for com and small grains in 
the rotation might oven be increased. 
But for this purpose com could be 
grown for either silage or grain, while 
the small grains could be grown for 
either hay, pasture, or grain. 

From a long-time point of view, a 
forage improvement program in the 
Northeast offers great possibilities for 
reducing the concentrates requirements 
of dairy herds. Better quality and 
more amply hay, silage, and pasture 
could mean more cows that would be 
better fed and more productive, the 
feeding of less concentrates per pound 
of milk, and a lower cost of milk pro- 
duction. But forage improvement is a 
long-time program and, although con- 
siderable progress could be made in a 
few years, it is unlikely that sufficient, 
progress will be made in the next 5 
years to materially change the average 
concentrate requirements of dairy 
cows in the Northeast. Thus in 
looking ahead to the next few years it 
seems pertinent to analyze the problem 
of home-grown versus purchased grain 
on the basis of present feeding prac- 
tices. 

Typical Dairy Farm 

An appraisal of the alternatives to 
the present situation in terms of the 
major changes involved in farm 
organization, costs and returns can be 
made by considering what would 
happen on a typical dairy farm, assum- 
ing a goal of producing 80 percent of 
the total feed-concentrates require- 
ments for the dairy herd. Either a 
higher or a lower percentage could be 
used without changing the analysis or 
the general conclusions. 

A fairly well organized 30-cow dairy 
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Present and Proposed Organization of a 
Typical Northeast Dairy Farm for 
So Percent Home-Grown Con- 
centrate Production 


Item 

Unit 

Pressent 

organ- 

ization 

Reor- 

ganiza- 

tion 

Cows - 

No.... 

30 

22 

Heifers 

No—. 

16 

11 

Milk sales 

Cwt-. 

1,800 

1, 320 

Concentrates for cows... 

Tons., 

30 

22 

Concentrates for heifers. 

Tons.. 

4 

3 

Total concentrates for 

Tons— 

34 

25 

dairy herd. 




Home-grown grain 

Tons- 

10 

20 

Home-grown grain 

Acros.. 

15 

30 

Purchased concontrates. 

Tons.. 

24 

5 

Hay 

Tons- 

90 

68 

Hay 

Acres- 

60 

46 

Productive man work 

No-.- 

615 

512 

units. 




Regular workers 

No.... 

2 

2 


farm is used for the analysis. Because 
this farm is representative, the method 
of analysis would be the same for other 
farms. Of course, the results would 
vary, depending on the size of the 
herd, cropping system, crop yields, and 
various other factors, but the con- 
clusions regarding the advantage or 
disadvantage of the proposed changes 
in farm organization would be in the 
same direction. 

The pertinent phases of the organ- 
ization of the chosen dairy farm as 
it is today and as it might be after 
the changes in organization had been 
made to provide for the production 
of 80 percent of the concentrates 
needed for feeding the dairy herd are 
shown in table 2. The 30 cows and 
16 heifers now on the farm are fed 
34 tons of concentrates annually of 
which 10 tons or about 30 percent are 
bought. The 20 tons of home-grown 
concentrates are produced on 15 acres. 
The herd is also fed 90 tons of hay 
which is produced on 60 acres of the 
farm. The yearly production of the 
30 cows is 130,000 pounds of milk. 

At average yields of crops in the 
Northeast in recent years, a ton of 
grain can be obtained from approxi- 
mately 1 acre of com or 2 acres of 
oats, or 1}^ acres of barley or wheat. 
On most farms a combination of corn 
and small grains would be used; hence 


about 1}^ acres would be used to 
produce a ton of grain. 

For reasons already mentioned, 
any increases in the total acreage of 
grain on most Northeast farms can 
be accomplished only through corre- 
sponding decreases in the acreage of 
forage crops, which in turn would 
require proportional decreases in the 
number of livestock kept on the farm. 

Thus a reorganization of this farm 
to achieve the goal of producing 80 
percent of the concentrates to be fed 
the dairy herd on the farm would 
involve a reduction in the number of 
cows from 30 to 22 and of heifers from 
15 to 11, because 15 acres now in hay 
would need to be shifted to the pro- 
duction of grain crops. And total 
production of milk would be reduced 
proportionately or from 180,000 
pounds to 132,000 pounds. The 
work load would be reduced approx- 
imately 17 percent by the reorgani- 

Efttimated Changes in Annual Receipts 
and Expenses on the T^ical North- 
east Dairy Farm When Reorganized 


Quantity 


Value at— 


1936- 

39 

Ipricesl 


1944 

prices 


OIANOBS JS CASH BB- 
CBIPTS; 

Decrease in xniUc sales 

CHANGES ZN CASH EX- 
FENSE8 

Increases: 

Seed for Rraln crops 

Tractor fuel and repairs. 
Fertilizer for grain crops. 
Harvesting grain crops.. 


Total Increase 

Decreases: 

Feed concentrates 

bought 

Bedding for dairy herd. . 
Miscellaneous dairy ez- 


480 owt.. 


15 acres. 

15 acres. 

16 acres. 
15 acres. 


$1,056 


$2^040 


60 

55 

55 

90 


19 tons,. 
7 tons... 


Seeding hay crop 

Harvesting hay crop — 


Total decrease 

Net decrease in cash 
expenses. 


15 acres. 


185 


720 

50 

80 

30 

30 


260 


1,240 

76 

100 

45 

50 


910 

726 


1,510 

1,250 


Decrease in net cash in- 


Decrease In interest on 

Investment @5% 

Decrease in labor income.. 


331 


40 

291 


790 


80 

710 
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zation of the farm, but it still would 
be a “2-man farm,” and no saving 
would be made in the overhead charges 
for labor. 

Net Income Less 

The estimated changes in the annual 
receipts and expenses that would 
result from the changes in the or- 
ganization of the farm are shown in 
Table 3. They are computed on the 
basis of prices for the 1935-39 average 
and for 1944. The major changes are 
in the receipts from the sale of milk 
and in expenses for purchased concen- 
trates. But the decreases in milk 
sales are significantly more than the 
decreases in the expenses for feed. 
Changes in other items of expenses are 
minor and they tend to offset each 
other. A balance of net changes in 
receipts against net changes in ex- 
penses shows a net decrease in cash 
income of $331 at 1935-39 prices and 
$790 at 1944 prices. 

In applying this example generally 
to the immediate future, the adjust- 
ments to produce more grain would 
result in smaller net farm incomes on 
most dairy farms In the Northeast if 
any reduction in the number of cows or 
in the acreage of cash crops were in- 
volved. Exceptions might be found 
on farms well adapted to growing grain 
but poorly adapted to producing hay 
and pasture, and on farms now very 
inefficiently organized. Most farmers 
who operate farms in the latter group, 
however, would find better opportuni- 
ties for raising their incomes through 
increased forage production and cows 


numbers than by growing more grain. 
On the other hand, the loss in income 
from shifting toward the production of 
more grain is likely to be larger on two 
groups of farms in the Northeast — 
those having relatively favorable milk 
prices because they are close to mar- 
ket, and those now producing very 
little grain — than is indicated in table 3 
(which shows a general picture for the 
region). 

Thus on most farms in the North- 
east, there seems to be no economic 
justification for planning to reduce the 
number of cows in order to be able to 
produce more grain so long as the 
national supply of grain remains ample 
and milk-feed price relationships are 
approximately normal. In fact, as 
progress is made during the next few 
years in the adoption and wider use of 
forage improvement practices, im- 
proved methods of harvesting and cur- 
ing hay, and more labor-saving meth- 
ods of doing chores, the best adjust- 
ments will be in the direction of more 
cows per farm, more cows per man, and 
buying a larger proportion of the feed 
concentrates fed the dairy herd. 

In the more distant future, consider- 
ably higher yields per acre of both 
gi-ain and forage crops may be ex- 
pected, and the feed for a cow can then 
be produced on fewer acres. Develop- 
ments of this kind and extent would of 
course create broader problems and 
afford greater opportunities of adjust- 
ment than those considered here. 

Merton S. Parsons 
Bureau of Agricultural Economice 


Trends in Peach Production and Utilization 


P EACHES have been grown in 
North America since early colonial 
tim^. Although not so hardy as 
apples and not adapted to the coun- 
try’s semi-tropical areas, peaches wiU 
grow under as varied conditions as any 
other tree fruit. They are produced 


in every State in the country, although 
of practically no importance in several 
northern States. Commercial pro- 
duction was started early in the 19th 
century in the mid-Atlantic coast 
States. It has since kept pace with 
the commercial development of the 
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Nation as the growth of cities furnished 
wider markets and the building of rail- 
roads and highways and developments 
of refrigeration provided the means 
of transporting the fruit to consuming 
centers. 

Growing of peaches, like most other 
fruits, has tended to shift to larger 
commercial orchards and to the more 
favorable soils and locations. In the 
past 85 years, the general level of 
United States peach production has 
increased from an average of a little 
more than 40 million bushels to more 
than 60 million, with California cling 
stone varieties accounting for approxi- 
mately 13 million bushels of the in- 
crease. In the same period, the num- 
ber of peach growers has declined from 
nearly 2 million to a little over a mil- 
lion. Most of the long time produc- 
tion increase was in the irrigated seo- 
tionfl of the West, while the sharp de- 
cline in number of grovrers has been in 
the East. 

Steady Increase in Production 

Production has moved upward dur- 
ing the past few years in most com- 
mercial peach areas, with the total crop 
averaging about a fifth larger in the 
1939-44 period than in the previous 
6 years. Growers have generally fol- 
lowed better cultural practices, in- 
cluding increased applications of ferti- 
liser and more nearly adequate spray- 
ing, pruning, cultivation and irrigation, 
which have been profitable with the 
higher wartime prices. Also , increased 
plantings of the late lOSO's are now 
coming into bearing in significant 
numbers in South Carolina, California, 
and some other areas. 

While peach production has in- 
creased steadily over the years, the 
value haa fluctuated with the prices re- 
ceived. The large 1944 crop brought 
farmers a record return of 164 million 
dollars, and the short 1948 crop 
brought the next largest return of 101 
million dollars. In contrast, the larg- 
est crop on record in 1931 brought only 
37 million dollars, followed by a small 


crop with the lowest value since 1909, 
only 17 million dollars. 

Between 1909 and 1930, season 
average prices received by farmers 
ranged mostly between one and two 
dollars per bushel. Then in 1931 and 
1932 the price dropped to a low of 60 
cents and generally remained under a 
dollar until 1942. By 1943 the price 
reached a high of $2.60 and last year 
averaged $2.29 per bushel 

Half Sold Fresh 

Since 1934 peaches sold fresh have 
averaged about a half of the total crop, 
while those sold to canners averaged 
about one-fourth of production, dried 
about one-tenth, those used in farm 
households about one-tenth, and other 
uses and not utilized about 6 percent. 

In California where about two-fifths 
of the Nation^s peaches were grown 
during the past 10 years, fresh sales 
averaged only about one-sixth of pro- 
duction. On the other hand, about 
four-fifths of the production outside of 
California went to the fresh markets. 
Fresh peaches are available in volume 
during June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember, with small quantities in May 
and October. The 10 early Southern 
States — which have averaged about a 
fourth of the total crop since 1984 — 
furnish the bulk of the peaches which 
go to eastern fresh markets in June and 
July. California marketings are 
usually in volume from mid-July to 
mid-September. Marketings from the 
other western States move principally 
in August and September. From east- 
ern producing areas, August peaches 
originate in an area exliending west- 
ward from Virginia and New Jersey to 
Missouri, and S^tember peaches are 
mainly supplied by New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. 

Peaches are the most important 
canned fruit, and have been from the 
time canning was first of any com- 
mercial importance. Most of the com- 
mercially canned peaches of the 
country have been California cling- 
stone varieties. Each year since 1934, 
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from 88 to 97 percent of all peaches 
utilized for canning were put up in 
California, Peaches canned in Cal- 
ifornia increased from less than 2 
million bushels used at the beginning 
of the present century to more than 14 
million bushels in 1926. There was a 
sharp slump in canning during the 
depression years, reaching a low point 
in 1932, when less than 6 million 
bushels were canned in California, and 
about one-third of the crop in the 
State was not harvested. After the 
depression, canning again increased, 
and in 1944 over 17 million bushels 
were packed. In recent years canning 
has become of commercial importance 
in Washington and Michigan as the 
level of production has moved upward 
in these States. 

Yellow clingstones have been the 
most popular peaches for canning and 
have increased in favor since canning 
first became important. From cling- 
stones is obtained a canned fruit that 
is firm, uniformly yellow in color, with 
a clear syrup. Around 1909, clingstone 
varieties comprised about three-fifths 


of the canned pack, but the proportion 
of clingstones increased rapidly and 
since 1925 has made up more than 
nine-tenths of the total in most years. 
California clingstones were grown 
almost exclusively for canning until 
around 1930. Since that time impor- 
tant quantities have been dried. 

Practically all commercially dried 
peaches have been produced in Cali- 
fornia from the time drying was first 
started in this country. This is be- 
cause the climate in the California 
fruit-growing sections is the most 
favorable in the United States for 
both fruit production and fruit drying 
combined, and is one of the most 
favorable in the world. Most of the 
rainfall occurs in the winter, while the 
summers are hot and dry. During 
the past 40 years, the annual average 
quantity used for drying has remained 
at a level of a little more than 6 
million bushels. Prior to the ^'thirties” 
practically all of the dried peaches 
were freestones. During the past 10 
years, however, clingstones dried have 
averaged about 1 million bushels, 
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PEACH UTILIZATION, UNITED STATES, BY CROP YEARS. 1934-44 
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comprising in some years more than 
one-fourth of total peaches dried. 

For many years some fruits have 
been preserved by freezing, the most 
important of which has been cold- 
packed sour cherries. Although 
peaches are a choice product in the 
"quick frozen^' form, there were 
practically no peaches frozen prior 
to 1935 and no important quantities 
until the last 5 years, following the 
satisfactory commercial development 
of the "quick freeze” process. Prior 
to 1944 the quantity of peaches used 
for freezing was less than 1 percent of 
production. In 1944 almost 2 percent 
of the production was frozen. Within 
the next few years, the freezing of 
peaches will no doubt increase con- 
siderably and possibly soon may 
amount to an important part of the 
peach crop. At present, California 
is the most important State in the 
freezing of peaches and will probably 
continue to be, owing to the impor- 
tance of the peach production in the 
State and long distances to markets. 


Peaches are one of the most perish- 
able fruits in the fresh form and must 
be utilized soon after ripening. When 
large-sized crops have been produced, 
considerable quantities have neces- 
sarily been wasted because canning- 
plant capacity is not sufficient to 
handle unusual surpluses, particularly 
in the East. Freezing may help solve 
the problem of utilizing surplus 
peaches, at least the better grades of 
fruit. 

Cart D. Palmer and 
E. O. SCHLOTZHAUER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Support the 7th 
War Loan 

BUY MORE BONDS 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Index of prices received by 
farmers (August 19u9-July 
1014-100) ' 




hay 



crops 

100 

101 

108 

90 

98 

103 

164 

187 

168 

187 

147 

120 

192 

189 

149 

140 

119 

172 

145 

129 

70 

76 

119 

74 

72 

94 

96 

176 

83 

106 

97 

89 

159 

107 

130 

120 

111 

262 

149 

172 

148 

147 

325 

160 

190 

163 

ICO 

354 

164 

209 

170 

173 

360 

IGO 

208 

165 

170 

350 

163 

210 

161 

168 

360 

164 

209 

166 

166 

856 

162 

209 

165 

162 

858 

170 

207 

164 

161 

367 

171 

211 

165 

157 

368 

168 I 

215 

167 

160 

364 

168 1 

215 

169 

163 

365 

163 j 

214 

169 

164 

360 

161 

215 

171 

166 

359 

163 

216 

172 

162 

362 

163 1 

216 

172 

161 

363 

165 

216 


1910-14 average 100 

1916-19 average 103 

1920-24 average 147 

1926-29 average 140 

1930-84 avercce 70 

1936^ average 94 

1941 97 

1942 120 

1943 148 

1944 163 

1944--May 170 

June 166 

July 161 

August 166 

September... 165 

October 164 

November... 166 

December 167 

1946— January. 169 

February 189 

March 171 

April 172 

May 172 


5 Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation revised November 1943. 

* Total income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised February 1945. 

» Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Revised, 

* Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, Interest, and taxes. * 1924 only. 

Notb. — T he index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers* Income, shown above, 
are not <^mparable In several respects. The production Index Indndes {^y mining and manufacturing; 
income index also indudes transportation. The production Index is intended to measure volume, whereas 
tw income index Is affected by wage rates as w^as by time worked. There Is usually a time lag between 
(mwgesin volume of produotion and workers' Income since output can be increased or decreased to some 
extent without much diange in the number of workers. 
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S MALLER MEAT and poultry purchases by the military beginning 
July 1 are not expected to ease civilian shortages a great deal, but 
if these takings were not reduced civilian supplies would become 
much tighter. The prospective 87 million-head pig crop for 1945, a 
ti’ifle above last year, indicates larger meat supplies — but not until 
next spring — because the spring crop was below last year while the 
fall crop is expected to bo 12 percent larger, * * * With civilian 

consumption of food fats and oils in 1945 forecast at about 10 percent 
below 1944, civilians now face the most critical fats and oils shortage 
of the war, because of declining supplies and continued large war 
requirements. And the situation will not improve till well into 
1946. * ^ * July 1 prospects point to the third largest total 

crop production in history, exceeded only by the bumper output of 
1942 and 1944. A record wheat crop of 1,1 billion bushels and near- 
record oats crop of 1.4 billion bushels are in prospect, but only a 2.7 
billion bushel corn crop, well below the last three years, is now indi- 
cated. Total fruit production is expected to nearly equal the record 
1944 outturn, with record peach-citrus crops but an extremely short 
apple crop probable. * * * Faim employment at a record mid- 

summer low brought wage rates to a new high, approaching an average 
of $100 a month without boai'd. 





Commodity Reviews 


WHEAT 

T he 1,129-millioii bushel wheat 
crop indicated on June 1 would be 
the largest in history, if realized, 
and considerably above last yearns 
crop of 1,079 million bushels. Such a 
crop would be the third one of over a 
billion bushels, the first in 1916 being 
1,008 million bu^els. 

The large prospective demand for 
wheat is expected to exceed this big 
output, thus reducing the July 1, 1946 
carry-over somewhat below the 300-325 
million bushel level estimated for 
July 1, 1945. 

Contrary to the usual seasonal de- 
cline during the harvest period, wheat 
prices at terminal markets this year 
are expected to fall only moderately 
below ceiling levels. This is because 
prices are being supported by large 
purchases for European relief and for 
exports, as well as by above average 

Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14-100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

re- 

ceived 

Prices 

paid, 

Interest 

and 

taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1935-39 average- — 

107 

128 

S4 

1940 

100 

125 

80 

1941 

124 

132 

94 

1942- 

169 

150 

106 

1943 

192 

162 

119 

1944 

195 

170 

116 

1044 




June 

108 

170 

114 

July- 

192 

170 

113 

August * 

193 

170 

114 

September 

192 

170 

113 

October 

194 

170 

114 

November 

196 

171 

116 

December 

200 

171 

117 

1045 




January 

201 

172 

117 

February 

199 

172 

116 

March 

19$ 

173 

114 

April 

203 

173 

117 

May 

200 

173 

116 

June 

206 

173 

119 


1 Eatio of prices received by formers to prices 
p^d, interest and taxes. 


domestic use for food, feed, and in- 
dustrial alcohol. However, prices may 
decline more at local markets because 
of insufficient cars to move the large 
prospective crop. While the car short- 
age has eased considerably, the number 
of cars are not expected to be adequate 
to expedite movement at harvest 
time. But it must be remembered 
that bumper crops have created stor- 
age and transportation problems tem- 
porarily even in peacetime. 

A suggested national goal of 67 to 
70 million acres of wheat for harvest 
in 1946 has been submitted to the 
States for study, with the announce- 
ment of the final goal expected in July. 
The suggested goal compares with the 
1945 goal of 67.7 million acres, the 68.6 
million acres actually planted in the 
fall of 1944 and spring of 1945, and 
the 1987-41 average of 69.3 million 
acres. 

LIVESTOCK 

T he 52 million spring pig crop 
plus the prospects of 35 million 
head this fall, as indicated by farmers 
in their June 1 intentions, making a 
total of 87 million pigs for 1945, is a 
trifle above the million saved in 
1944 but 35 million head below the 
record crop of 1943. 

While the spring crop is 7 percent 
below last year’s it is 12 percent 
greater than the 1933-42 average. 
On June 1 farmers intended to breed 
million sows for farrowing this 
fall, 12 percent more than in the fall 
of 1944. If these intentions are 
carried out and an average number of 
pigs are saved per litter, the 1945 fall 
crop would be about 35 million head, 
a fifth more than the 1933-42 average. 

About 25}4 million head of hogs over 
6 months old were on farms June 1, 
26 percent below a year earlier, 
indicating a continuation of hog 
slaughter well under a year earlier. 

Despite the smaller 1945 spring pig 
crop, total meat production this fall 
and winter will be about the same as a 
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year earlier because there will be 
heavier hogs to offset the smaller 
number blaughtered and cattle 
slaughter will continue large. But the 
larger fall pig crop means more pork 
next spring and summer, and total 
meat production will be up at that 
time if cattle slaughter continues at 
present levels. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

R ecord mllk production is in 
prospect for 1945 if average or 
better than average weather prevails. 
Because of higher dairy production 
payment rates unit returns will con- 
tinue at a record level. The dairy 
products feed-price relationship is 
expected to be very favorable for dairy 
enterprises, hence, production viill 
probably be over 121 billion pounds. 
But if there is serious deterioration of 
pasture conditions, production may 
drop to 120 billion pounds. 

With milk production at record 
levels the output of manufactured 
products, except butter, are at or near 


a record high. Evaporated milk pro- 
duction thus far during 1945 has been 
at an annual rate of 39 hundred million 
pounds. Cheddar cheese is ahead of 
last year, and except for 1942 it has 
been running ahead of every year. 
Creamery butter production continues 
to lag behind last year but the rate 
of reduction has become narrower. 
Thus far, it appears that creamery 
butter production for the last half of 
1945 may equal or exceed 1944 output. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

T he 656 million chicks and young 
chickens on farms July 1 was 11 
percent above last year. Based on 
past relationships, this would mean 
that the number of hens and pullets 
on farms January 1, 1946, will be 
slightly higher than on the first of 
this year. Hence, egg production 
during 1946 will be at least as large 
as this year. Prices received by 
farmern during the latter part of 1946 
may not be as high as those in prospect 
for the last half of 1945, especially if 
there is improvement in the supplies 


Prices of Farm Products 


[Estimates of average prices received by fanners at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering tbo United States weighted according to relatu e 
importance of district and State] 



6-ycar i 

August 
1909- 
July 1914 

iveratre 

January 
1936- 
Decem- 
ber 1939 

June 15, 
1944 

May 15, 
1945 

June 15, 
1945 

Parity 
price 
June 15, 
1945 

Wheat (bu.) 

dollars— 

0.884 

mm 

1.43 

1.49 

1.60 

1.53 

Rice (bu.) 

do 

.813 

.742 

1 1. 74 

1.77 

! 1.76 

1.41 

Com (bu.) 

do — 

.042 

.691 

1. 16 

1.08 

1.11 

1.11 

Oats (bu.) 

do 

.399 

.340 

.788 

.689 

.074 

.690 

Hay (ton) 

do — 

11.87 

8.87 

15.00 

16.50 

16.90 

20.50 

Cotton (lb.) 

cents— 

12.4 

10.34 

20.16 

20.51 

20.90 

21.45 

Soybeans (bu.) 

dollars— 

2.96 

.954 

1.93 

2.16 

2.17 

81.66 

Peanuts (lb.) 

cents— 

4.8 

8.55 

7.84 

&30 

8.23 

8.30 

Potatoes (bu.) 

dollars.. 

.697 

7.17 

1 1.26 

1.77 

1.80 

1.25 

Apples (bu.) 

do 

.96 

.90 

3.14 

2.65 

2,71 

1.60 

Oranges on tree, per box 

do 

*1.81 

1.11 

2.45 

2.84 

2.06 

32.03 

Hogs (cwt.) 

do— 

7.27 

8.38 

12.60 

14.10 

14.10 

12.60 

Beef cattle (cwt.) 

do— 

5.42 

6.56 

111.70 

12.90 

12.00 

9. 38 

Veal calves (cwt.) 

do.... 

6.76 

7.80 

113.10 

13.90 

13.80 

11.70 

Lambs (cwt.) 

do— 

5.88 

7.79 

113.10 

13.50 

18.40 

10.20 

Butterfat Gb.) « 

cents.. 

26.3 

29.1 

50.2 

50.2 

50.2 

8 41.7 

Milk, wholesale (cwt. lb.) «. 


1.60 

1.81 

13,08 

3.08 

3.04 

B2.47 

Chickens flb.) 


11.4 

14.9 

23.8 

26.6 

27.6 

19.7 

tos (doz.) 

do 

21.5 

21.7 

2 ai 

33.7 1 

35.8 

8 32.0 

Wool Ob.) 

do-.. 

18.3 

23.8 

142.6 

41.0 

41.7 

31.7 


1 Revised. * Comparable base price, August IQlSnJuly 1929. 

3 Comparable base price, August lOOO-July 1014. < Does not include dairy production payments 

» Comparable price computed under see. 8 (b) made directly to farmers by county AAA oflQees. 
Price Control Act. t Adjusted for seasonality. 
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of red moat and some decrcasos in 
consumer purchasing poi\er. 

Demautl for chickens and turkeys 
for the remainder of 1945 be 
strong and prices received by farmers 
will average higher than in 1944. 
Turkey production will probably be at 
a record level, at least 10 percent 
above the 647 million pounds (dressed 
weight) produced in 1944. Commer- 
cial broiler output will be materially 
above 1944 but the decreases in 
slaughter of farm chickens ■ttill prob- 
ably offset this so that total chicken 
meat output may be slightly smaller 
in 1945 than in 1944. 

Although the 441 million dozen eggs 
produced in June were 3 percent below 
last year, the rate of lay per average 
layer for the first 6 months of 1945 
has been at a record high, 89.0 eggs 
against 86.7 eggs in 1944. This high 
rate of lay is the result of many factors 
among which are the improvement in 
types of layers under the National 
Poultry Improvement Plan, better 
feed, and improved management prac- 
tices. And this year the weather may 
have had some effect. 

VEGETABLES 

U NSEASONABLY cold, wet weath- 
er in May and early June retarded 
development of crops in most areas, 
and an extended period of dry weather 
reduced crop prospects in the extreme 
southeastern United States, partic- 
ularly in Florida. Nevertheless, the 
aggregate supply of commercially 
produced truck crops for the fresh 
market during the summer is expected 
to be about 4 percent higher than in 
1944. 

Compared with last year, commer- 
cial supplies for this summer are ex- 
pected to be most abundant for cab- 
bage, cantaloups, honeydew melons 
and spinach, but considerably smaller 
for snap beans, cucumbers, eggplant, 
onions and tomatoes. 

If intentions early this season are 
carried out, it is expected that produc- 
tion of 11 important truck crops for 
processing will be available this year 


from ail ags»rogate acreage about 5 
percent larger than the acreage planted 
for this purpose last year, the record 
high up to that time. 

A ifccoid-brcakiug crop of commer- 
cial earl> Iribh potatoes ib in pro'^pect 
for this year. Tliche early commercial 
potatoes furnish the bulk of fresh 
market supplies during the summer 
and early fall, and usually constitute 
about 14 percent of total annual 
production of all potatoes 

FRUIT 

T otal 1945 production of decidu- 
ous fruits, excluding applo'^, is now 
expected to be as large as the above- 
average output of 1944. Commercial 
apple production may be smaller than 
the short crop in 1943— very short in 
the East but nearly average in the 
West. Growing conditions continue 
favorable for the new 1945-46 crop of 
citrus fruit, except in Florida, where 
rainfall was short last winter and 
spring. 

Among the deciduous fruits with 
summer harvest peaks, the indicated 
production this year compared with 
last is substantially larger for Cali- 
fornia prunes for drying, slightly larger 
for sweet cherries and peaches, about 
the same for pears, considerably 
smaller for California fresh plums, and 
substantially smaller for sour cherries 
and apricots. The California grape 
crop — table, Nvine, and raisin varie- 
ties— may be about as large as the 
above-average crop in 1944. Despite 
the prospects for a large national pro- 
duction of most deciduous fruits, the 
production in parts of the Northeast 
and Midwest will be short because of 
unfavorable spring weather. 

The 1945 commercial packs of most 
canned fruits and fruit juices are ex- 
pected to be about as large as in 1944, 
but the dried and frozen fruit packs 
may be slightly smaller. This year's 
prospective canned packs of apricots 
and sour cherries will be substantially 
smaller than last year because of 
smaller crops of these two fruits. 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Yenr and inoiitli 


Indus- 

Income 

trial 

ol in- 

produc- 

dustrial 

tion 

workers 

(193'.-39 

fl935-39 


*100) a 


1010-14*100 

Index of prices received by 
larmers (August 1909-July 
1914*100) 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
of all 
com- 
modi- 
ties a 

Prices paiil by 
farmers 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Livestock and products 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Com- 

modities 

interest 

and 

taxes 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

try 

and 

eags 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 

All 

live- 

stock 




Index of prices received by farmers (August 1900-July 1014 *100) j 




Crops 

All 


Year and month 

Feed 

1 Food grains 
grains and 
hay 

Oil 

Tobac- nnttnTi iivnit Truck 

CO ing crops 

crops 

crops 

and 

All live- 

crops stock 

Parity 
ratio * 



1 Federnl K»'«ervo Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised N'ovember 1943. 

‘ Total ineome, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised February 1945. 

2 Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Revised, 

0 Ratio of prices recen cd by farmers to prices paid, Interest, and taxes. « 1924 only. 


Note.— T he index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers’ income, shown above, 
are not comparable in several respects. The production index includes only mining and manufacturing; the 
income index also includes transportation. The production index is intended to measure volume, whereas 
the mcome index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag between 
changes in volume of production and workers’ income .'‘ince output can be increased or decreased to some 
extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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Fats and Oils Shortage is Critical 


C IVILIANS are facing the most 
critical fats and oils shortage of 
the war. Consumption of food fats 
as a whole in 1945 will be about 10 
percent less than in 1944, and about 
15 percent below prewar levels. The 
most severe shortage is in butter. 
Per capita consumption of butter in 
1945 will be slightly over 10 pounds 
compared with an average of 16.7 
pounds in 1935-39. A reduction of 
about 300 million pounds in civilian 
consumption of lard from the 1944 
level is in prospect this year. The 
supply of edible oils available for 
making shortening, margarine, and 
other edible products for civilians 
likewise is short this year. 

Supplies of industrial fat-and-oil 
products, such as soap, paint, linoleum, 
also arv, reduced sharply. Output of 
civilian soap this year will be about 
15 percent below 1944, -with a notable 
reduction in chips and flakes. Civil- 
ian consumption of paint oils in 1945 
will be about 26 percent less than in 
1944. In the case of paint oils, how- 
ever, civilian demand has declined 
during the war period, reflecting^a 
shortage of pigments and other mate- 
rials used in paint, a scarcity of skilled 
painters, and a drastic curtailment of 
residential building construction. 

Requirements Up 

Hofiv have these shortages come 
about? In 1939 the United States 
imported nearly 2 billion pounds of 
fats and oils. Since Pearl Harbor, 
imports have been cut in half, to 
about a billion pounds a year, but 
domestic production increased from 
8.2 billion pounds in 1939 to 10.8 
billion pounds in 1944 when supplies 
balanced needs fairly well. This year 
domestic production will be down to 
about 9.6 biUion pounds, with a pos- 
sibility of a decrease in the billion- 
pound level of imports of the last 
3 years. 

Against these diminishing supplies 


have been ever increasing military and 
other war requirementR. The pros- 
pects of a billion-pound reduction in 
over-all supplies for 1945, with war 
requirements continuing large, simply 
means that civilian supplies will be 
extremely tight well into 1946. In 
fact, military requirements for 1946 
are considerably larger than in 1944, 
and lend-lease shipments and exports 
to liberated areas, while below' last 
year, will still be well above the pre- 
war level of exports. 

Production Down 

The billion-pound reduction for 1945 
is mainly the result of 30-percent de- 
creases in lard and linseed oil produc- 
tion. a 4-p6rcent decrease in butter 
production and a reduced output of 
greases. The decrease in lard and 
greases arises from the same factors 
which have caused a reduction in 
pork, namely an oversupply of hogs 
in the winter 1943-44 followed by a 
sharp reduction in the pig crop in 1944. 
Butter production is dowm this year 
despite the fact that total milk output 
wiU be the highest on record. Whole 
milk products have been in increasing 
demand during the war years, both for 
domestic consumption and to meet 
military and export requirements. 

Output of linseed oil is down sharply 
following a 50-porcent reduction in 
the flaxseed crop in 1944. The large 
acreages planted to flaxseed in the 
main flaxseed belt in the past 3 or 4 
years has resulted in mcreasod weedi- 
ness in the fields, a condition harmful 
to flaxseed. Also, in the spring of 
1944, wheat and other small grains 
offered a slightly more favorable price 
inducement to farmers in the flaxseed 
area than flaxseed. In 1945, a special 
payment of $5 will be made to farmers 
for each acre of flaxseed planted as an 
aid in meeting individual farm goals. 
This is expected to result in a substan- 
tial increase in flaxseed acreage and 
production this year, but part of the 
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flaxseed grown in 1946 will not be 
crushed for oil till 1946. 

No improvement in imports is ex- 
pected this year. Imports in 1945 
may be the smallest for any of the war 
years. Normally a substantial quan- 
tity of Argentine flaxseed is imported. 
This year very little Argentine flax- 
seed will be available to the United 
Sxates, because drought cut the crop 
just harvested in half, and because a 
large part of the crop is being used in 
Argentina for fuel. Lack of ocean 
shipping during the war resulted in a 
surplus of flaxseed and a shortage of 
fuel in Argentina which combination 
of circumstances resulted in a policy 
of burning linseed oil and linseed cake 
for fuel. A large part of the crop 
harvested in 1944-45 already has been 
burned, and little flaxseed will be avail- 
able for export until the new crop is 
harvested early in 1946. 

Imports Way Below Prewar 

In comparison with prewar years, 
imports of copra, coconut oil, palm 
oil, and tung oil, are far below normal. 
Some copra is now being obtained in 
the South Pacific Islands and in 
Ceylon. No copra has been obtained 
as yet in the Philippines, and little is 
in prospect this year. Palm oil is 
being obtained in relatively small 
quantity from West Africa. The 
prewar source of supply was the 
Netherlands East Indies, still held by 
the Japanese. Tung oil came almost 
exclusively from China, but China is 
still largely inacccsbible as a source of 
imports. Although the olive oil ex- 
porting countries in the ^Mediterranean 
have been liberated, a general shortage 
of oils and fats in that area precludes 
the shipment of any substantial quan- 
tity of olive oil to this country in 1945. 

One factor affecting the supply of 
fats and oils available for import by 
the United States this year is the 
renewal of demand for imports by con- 
tinental Europe. Before the war con- 
tinental Europe, excluding Russia, 
imported approximately 4.5 billion 
pounds of oils and fats annually. In 
1945 there is a minimum need for 


about 2 billion pounds of imports to 
the Continent, but it is doubtful that 
sufficient surplus supplies exist in the 
world to meet even this minimum. 

World exports of fatb and oils before 
the war amounted to about 10 billion 
pounds annually, of which roughly a 
third originated in the Far Eastern 
areas, still largely cut off from Euro- 
pean and Western Hemisphere mar- 
kets. Another tenth of the world 
exports before the war was obtained 
from whaling expeditions in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. Whaling activity this 
year is on a very limited scale. Even 
if whaling ships are equipped for the 
Antarctic, it will be the spring of 1946 
before any substantial quantity of 
whale oil will reach Northern Hemis- 
phere markets. 

Prospects for 1946 and After 

Supplies of fats and oils will con- 
tinue short until the summer of 1946 
at least. Production of lard in the 
United States may increase somewhat 
next spring and summer, reflecting a 
larger pig crop in the fall of 1945 than 
a year earlier. Exports of Philippine 
copra may reach a fair volume by 
that time though the copra industry 
there faces many difficulties. Copra 
producers are in need of consumer 
goods to be purchased with the money 
received for copra. In addition, there 
is a shortage of inter-island shipping 
for transporting copra to ocean- 
shipping points, road communications 
are poor, and there is a shortage of 
sacks for handling the copra. Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty is the lack 
of ships for transporting copra from 
the Philippines. Some progress is 
being made in overcoming these diffi- 
culties, but it will be several months 
at least before any sizable quantity 
of copra is shipped. It is doubtful 
if exports of copra from the Philippines 
will reach prewar levels for 3 or 4 
years. Neglect of copra groves dur- 
ing Japanese occupation resulted in 
lower yields, necessitating rather in- 
tensive efforts to rehabilitate the trees. 
Similar difficulties may be expected 
in the coconut and palm tree areas of 
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the Netherlands East Indies and 
Malaya. 

The linseed oil situation may im- 
prove in 1946 if production of flaxseed 
in Argentina returns to the normal 
level of 60 to 80 million bushels. If 
the burning of flaxseed products for 
fuel is stopped, the exportable surplus 
of Argentine flaxseed in 1946 might be 
as much as 40 or 50 million bushels. 
Usually the United States imports 
around half of its annual crush of flax- 
seed, which in times of high indubtrial 
activity approaches 40 million bushels 
a year. 

European demand for imports of 
fats and oils, as well as other foods, 
will be urgent at least until the harvest 
of new crops beginning in the summer 
of 1946. This demand for fats and oils 
will continue relatively strong for 
several years, reflecting a reduced pro- 


duction of animal fats during the war 
years. 

Demand for fats and oils in the 
United States may be somewhat less 
in 1946 than it is thih year. With home 
reduction in military personnel likely 
in 1946, there may be a sizable reduc- 
tion in procurement of fatb and oils by 
the armed forces. Conbumer demand 
may be weaker, reflecting lower na- 
tional income. However, as civilian 
supplies of fats and oils already are far 
below demand, a weakening of the 
over-all demand will not depress prices 
materially. Supplies of fat-and-oil 
products for civilians in most of 1946 
may still not bo large enough to meet 
demand in full, even at the relatively 
high prices of the war years. 

Robert M. Walsh and 
Edgar L. Burtis 
Bureau of Agncultural Economics 


What Wheat Policies After the War? 


T he position of wheat and the 
welfare of the wheat farmer in 
postwar years are of increasing con- 
cern. An understanding of changes 
that have taken place in acreage, yield, 
production, and utilization of wheat 
as well as in farm size and mechaniza- 
tion is necessary for adequate ap- 
praisal of the postwar demand and 
supply prospects and for intelligent 
selection of alternative wheat policies. 

Acreage and Yield Changes 
The wheat acreage planted in the 
Great Plains States i has increased 
from about 60 percent of the national 
total in the early 1920^s to about 70 
percent since 1930. In contrast, the 
more humid areas east of the Plains 
has seen a longtime downward trend in 
wheat acreage. Few alternatives to 
wheat production exist in the special- 
ized wheat areas and consequently 
acreage changes only slightly when 

^ North Dakota, South Dakota, hloutoua, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 


wheat prices drop. In the higher-risk 
portions of the Great Plains about the 
only alternative to wheat production 
is a shift to a livestock-grazing 
economy, a radical and difficult shift 
which can be made only over a period 
of years and which means fewer 
operators. 

The largest -wheat acreage in United 
States history — 81 million acres — 
was planted in 1937. The adjustment 
program introduced in 1938 with its 
new features of conservation, market- 
ing quotas, loans, and crop insurance 
was more effective than the earlier 
one of 1933 in achieving acreage re- 
duction. Beginning in 1939 wheat 
acreage declined, and in 1942 only 
52.2 million acres were planted. But 
after restrictions were removed in 1943, 
acreage climbed to 65.7 million in 1944 
and to over 68 million acres in 1945. 

Note: This article is a summary of a more com- 
prehensive report, Wheat Production in War and 
Peace, which was prepared by the authors togetlior 
with Della E. Merrick and issued recently by 
BAE— Editor. 
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Wheat yields have increased in all 
major wheat regions, primarily be- 
case of varietal improvements to 
combat drought, diseases, and in- 
sects; greater use of soil and moisture 
conserving practices such as summer- 
fallow; and mechanization by improv- 
ing timelinesb of operations. A definite 
upward trend in yields is apparent in 
the soft red winter and Pacific North- 
west wheat regions, and even in the 
Great Plains after adjustments are 
made for major changes in precipita- 
tion and temperature. Planted acre 
yields for the United States averaged 
12,3 bushels during 1919-23 compared 
with 16.4 bushels during 1941-44. 
Most of this 4-bushel increase seems 
attributable to such factors as im- 
proved vaiieties and better farming 
methods because weather conditions 
were generally the same in both 
periods. 

Farm Size and Mechanization 

Farms in the wheat areas are now 
much larger than before World War I. 
Typical family-operated wheat farms 
in the heart of the hard winter wheat 


region increased 88 percent in size, and 
94 percent in acreage planted to 
wheat per farm between the two 
periods 1910-14 and 1938-42. The 
changes in this area represent the 
general trend of change in all of the 
major specialized wheat areas. 

The tractor and combine have re- 
volutionized wheat farming since 1910, 
making possible the increases in size 
of farm through reductions of over half 
in the amount of labor required per 
acre in the specialized wheat areas. 

Primarily because of these changes 
in size, mechanization, reduced labor 
requirements, and increased wheat 
output per farm, the average return 
per farm is significantly greater now 
than in the 1910-14 period. Returns 
to operators of typical wheat farms in 
the hard winter wheat region were 
almost twice as much during 1938-42 
as during 1910-14, after making ap- 
propriate adjustments for changes in 
costs of production and in price levels 
between the two periods. However, 
these typical wheat farms are larger 
than many and the degree of adjust- 
ment has been greater. Many farms 
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pioducing wheat ha ro not adjusted so 
well to changing conditions and are 
too small and inefficiently operated 
w provide adequate incomes. 

Production and Utilization 

The volume of wheat produced in 
the United States tends to fluctuate 
considerably as a result of wide year- 
to-year variations in yield and acreage. 
Production has varied from 526 mil- 
lion bushels in 1934 to over 1 billion 
bu&hels in 1944, and has averaged 
about 800 million bushels annually 
from 1910 to 1944. Production In the 
Great Plains is much more variable 
than in the rest of the United States, 
and the spectacular changes in this 
region largelj^ determine whether the 
national production is high or low, as 
production in all other States as a 
group is relatively stable. (See chart.) 

Contrasted with the variSbility of 
production of wheat from year to year, 
consumption is relatively stable. 
IMost of the small variation in domestic 
disappearance is in the quantity of 
wheat fed to livestock rather than in 
the quantity milled for human con- 
sumption, Although domestic con- 
sumption has increased over a period 
of years, the increase has been less 
than the increase in population. 

From 1912 to 1928 exports were 
around 200 million bushels and were 
.sufficient to clear the market of cur- 
rent supplies. Stocks at the end of 
the year seldom exceeded 140 million 
bushels. With the decline in exports 
beginning in 1927 stocks pyramided 
to high levels, were reduced following 
the drought years, but increased to 
over 600 million bushels in 1942 and 
1943. Surplus stocks have been re- 
duced as a result of two catastro- 
phies — ^the drought of the middle 1930's 
and World War II. Large quantities 
of wheat have been used for livestock 
feed, exports, and alcohol manufacture 
in the last few years under subsidy 
programs. 

The position of United States wheat 
growers in the world of tomorrow will 
depend upon many things but chiefly 


upon the volume of market outlets 
for wheat and wholhcr there will 
again be more wheat than can be 
disposed of by the usual market pro- 
cedure's at prices satisfactory to wheat 
growTrs. 

Increasing the utilization of wheat 
depends mainly upon increasing e\- 
port^ and the amount itsod as livestock 
feed. Postwar utilization of wdieat 
appears likely to range from a prob- 
able minimum of about 785 million 
bushels to a probable maximum of 
about 926 million A low level of 
about 110 million bushels for livestock 
feed and 60 million bushels for export 
are assumed in the minimum utiliza- 
tion estimate. 

Todaj the wheat production poten- 
tial is larger than ever before. Im- 
provements in yields per acre com- 
bined wdth lower production costs, 
resulting from increased yields, larger 
farms and greater mechanization, 
probably will me§^ greater output 
per farm and a larger total acreage 
planted than formerly — under the 
same price conditions. 

Larger Yields in Future 

With normal weather and expected 
improvement in yields, the yield per 
planted acre for the United States in 
the postwar period (about 1955) 
should average about 14.4 busheK, 
compared with an average of a])out 
12.5 bushels per acre since 1919. The 
average planted acreage for the last 
35 years is 60 million acres. Such 
an acreage in the postwar period would 
produce about 950 million bushels, or 
3 percent above the estimate of prob- 
able maximum utilization of 925 
million bushels. If, however, the 
postw^ar demand approximates the 
estimate of minimum utilization of 
785 million bushels, a planted acreage 
of only 54 million acres would be 
necessary at the indicated average 
yields. 

Because of lack of alternatives in the 
specialized wheat areas, wheat acreage 
does not respond readily to changes in 
demand. At the higher level of utili- 
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zation in the postwar period little 
diflSiculty with wheat surpluses would 
be expected. If, however, postwar 
utilization more nearly approaches the 
probable minimum, burdensome sur- 
pluses would accumulate. 

Policy Alternatives 

The concept of parity returns for 
farmers has been fairly well accepted 
as a part of agricultural policy. They 
can be achieved in several ways, but 
most of the discussion in recent years 
has been in terms of parity prices. 

Maintenance of parity prices for 
wheat in the postwar period on the 
present basis of calculating parity 
with no production control probably 
would result in an acreage at least 
approaching if not greater than the 
peak of 81 million acres planted in 
1937. Such an acreage would produce 
more than 1 billion bushels of wheat 
with normal weather. Obviously, sur- 
pluses would mount rapidly and would 
soon be unmanageable. Such a course 
can be eliminated as a practical wheat 
policy. What, then, are the alter- 
natives? 

One alternative is parity prices with 
rigid production control and market- 
ing quotas. Under such a policy wheat 
utilization would approach the esti- 
mated minimum of 785 million bushels, 
or even less if exports were not sub- 
sidized, With parity prices for wheat 
its use as livestock feed would be 
relatively small. Production of 700 to 
785 million bushels could be obtained 
on 48--52 million acres. Limitation of 
wheat acreages to the extent necessary 
would result in underutilization of 
resources on 10 million or more acres of 
land in the wheat areas. Even if sub- 
stitution of feed crops were permitted 
on the acreage taken out of wheat, 
underutilization would exist in many 
areas where wheat is the only well- 
adapted crop. High prices of wheat to 
growers would be partially offset by 
higher unit costs of production because 
of a smaller volume of wheat per farm 
on a restricted acreage. There would 
be a smaller volume of business in food 


processing, distributing, and transpor- 
tation industries. Substantial adminis- 
trative costs would be necessary for 
such a program. 

A second alternative is to maintain 
parity or near parity prices of wheat 
for food uses, and permit a free market 
price of wheat for feed and exports. 
Average returns per bushel would be 
less than parity, depending upon the 
proportion of total production going 
into commercial feed and export out- 
lets, and upon the level of prices for 
export wheat and feed grains. Such a 
program would obtain approximately 
full utilization of resources. There 
would be only indirect restrictions on 
acreage and therefore little effect upon 
the volume of wheat handled by wheat 
processing, distributing, and transpor- 
tation industries. This two-price pol- 
icy would involve substantial adminis- 
trative expense also. 

A third alternative is to pursue a 
policy aimed at unrestricted produc- 
tion and marketing, to permit prices 
to stabilize at levels that clear the 
market for all uses. This alternative 
is based upon the proposition that the 
best and most effective way to obtain 
adjustment of the use of production 
resources to effective demand for each 
product is through the free interplay 
of prices in the open market. Con- 
sumers would be supplied with wheat 
products at competitively determined 
levels; and wheat processing, dis- 
tributing, and transportation indus- 
tries would have the volume of busi- 
ness and employment coming from 
unrestricted production. 

The repercussion of such a policy in 
the wheat areas would be minimized 
if the transition were made over a 
period of years with gradual declines 
in prices and relatively prosperous 
general economic conditions to provide 
alternative opportunities either on 
farms or in industries. If the transi- 
tion from supported domestic prices 
to world market prices were made 
rapidly even over a period of 2 or 3 
years, severe hardships would develop 
on many wheat farms. 
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Various combinations of the above 
three major production and price 
polic3" alternatives for wheat are pos- 
-.Ible. Under each of the policies a 
number of different programs might 
be adopted that would be helpful to 
wheat farmers in making desirable 
adjustments and stabilizing resources 
and production, such as soil-conserva- 
tion programs, crop-insurance pro- 
grams, and cre^t programs. 

Conversion Program Requirements 

Assuming that national policy is 
aimed at a freely functioning market 
price for wheat in the postwar period, 
a well-considered conversion program 
could assist materially in bringing 
about adjustments and in alleviating 
stresbes associated with the adoption 
of such a policy. Wheat farming has 
been carried on for a number of years 
with a cost-and-income structure, land 
values and taxes based upon higher 
than world-market prices. Although 
mechanization is almost complete in 
the specialized wheat-producing areas, 
high-cost methods of operation still 
persist on many farms where farm size 
is too small and machinery and 
other investment items are too high 
per unit of output to permit low- 
cost operation. The price of wheat 
necessary to keep such units in a 
solvent position, and to provide an 
adequate family income, is far above 
what is needed to return a good in- 
come on larger, more efficiently op- 
erated family farms. Adjustments in 
farm size and in reorganization of 
many units for increased efficiency 
would be one of the major goals in a 
conversion program designed to enable 
farmers to obtain adequate incomes 
under a free-market price system. 

A comprehensive conversion pro- 
gram for the wheat areas would involve 
fl) more efficient operating units, (2) 
machinery and cropping systems 
adapted to the farm to spread over- 
head costs over more units of produc- 
tion, (3) adoption of conservation 
practices to provide long-time stability 
to farming in the area, (4) combining 
livestock and wheat production where 


conditions permit, especially in Iho 
high-risk areas, (5) a crop insurance 
program with inclusive coverage. 

Such a conversion program would 
need to be facilitated by special 
credit help, purchase of submarginal 
land, and employment service and 
training facilities for 1 hose who wished 
to find other work, A period of 5 to 
10 years might be needed to make the 
transition. During this time a policy 
of gradual withdrawal of the wheal 
price support could be followed so 
that at the end of the period prices foi 
wheat would be on a free-market basi'^. 

Many farmers could make the tran- 
sition without special help, but con- 
version payments and other assistance 
might be given those wanting to make 
desirable changes based on long-time 
farm plans. 

When completed, such a program 
could result in full utilization of re- 
sources in specialized wheat areas. 
Most farms, if organized on an effi- 
cient family farm basis, could compere 
successfully and provide adequate in- 
comes even in periods of only moder- 
ate prosperity. While there would be 
fewer wheat farms than today, those 
farmers who remained in wheat pro- 
duction would not need Government 
assistance to survive as wheat pro- 
ducers and would be free to produce 
whatever they wished. 

Gael P. IlEihia 
Ernest R. Ahrbndls 
Bureau of AgricuUvral Econonuc^ 


Part-time Farming. Karl H. Bell, and 
Orlin J. Scoville. U. R. Dept. Ag^* 
Farmers' Bui. 1966, IS pp. Printed. 
Washington. March 1945. 

Written as a guide for those who are looking for 
part-time farms, especially for men ictumlng fiom 
mUitary service. 

If You’re Thinking of a Little Place in 
the Country, A. B. Genung. AIS 
14. Printed. 12 pp. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Printed. 
Washington, 1945, 

Gives the reader a glimpse of how some pa'*- 
tlme farming ventures have worked out. 
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Surplus Property for Farmers 


F armers receive special recos^ni- 
tion in the Surplus Property Act of 
1944. Section 17 of the act says that 
the Surplus Property Board must “de- 
vise TV ays and means*’ for the sale of 
surplus property’- ‘‘in such quantities 
in rural localities and in such manner 
as will assure farmers and fanners’ co- 
operative associations equal opportu- 
nity with others to purchase.” The 
act also provides for the development 
of programs for the sale of surplus 
trucks, farm machinery and equip- 
ment to ease the difficulties in main- 
taining a high level of farm production. 

The Surplus Property Board was 
created by the act to be the over-all 
agency to establish policies on the dis- 
posal of surplus property. The Board 
does not sell a thing — not a single 
spade or thimble. It designates “dis- 
posal agencies” to make actual salc^. 
The disposal agency most concerned 
with the things a farmer uses is the 
Commerce Department, which handles 
surplus property through regional 
offices located at Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Fort 
Worth, Kansas City, New York City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Many Small Items Now Ready 
The Board has issued ‘‘Regulation 
No. 3” which sets the pattern for 
channeling surplus property into agri- 
cultural uses. This regulation says, 
in effect: 

First, that tho disposal agencies will 
channel appropriate quantities of sur- 
plus property into rural areas so that 
farmers and farmers' cooperative as- 
sociations will be giTen equal oppor- 
tunity to buy. 

The W&T Food Administrator co- 
operates in setting up lists of surplus 
goods to be so channeled to farmers as 
ultimate consumers. The current list 
under Regulation 3 is: (1) Lumber, 
paint, wire and wire fence, pipe, net- 
ting, rope, posts, roofing, and siding; 
(2) forks, hoes, mattocks, ases, picks. 


adzes, chain, post-hole aiggeis, rakes, 
scrapers, and shoveK; (31 wrenchea, 
pliers, vises, belt cutters, pipe stocks 
and dies, hammers, wrecking bars, 
saws, and chisels; (4) binder, tobacco 
and wool twine; (5) electric motors 
adaptable for farm use, electrical 
wiring and equipment; (6) harness 
and harness hardware. 

It is important to note that, al- 
though these items are being set aside 
from available surpluses, and in pro- 
portionate amounts, for eventual use 
in rural areas, it is not contemplated 
in the regulation that they necessarily 
will be sold direct to individual 
farmers. 

The Government hopes to get those 
surplus goods into the desired hands 
faster and more cheaply by selling to 
regular distributors, farmers* coopera- 
tives, or retailers who certify that 
they will re-distribute the items in 
rural areas. The final buyer is pro- 
tected by price ceilings. Most sur- 
plus consumer goods are now being 
disposed of this way. 

However, there will also be sales 
of these and other surplus goods in 
rural areas by other means, if the 
Government finds such means de- 
sirable. 

Larger Equipment Through AAA 

Second, the rural disposal regulation 
provides that, if the War Food Ad- 
ministrator finds farm production im- 
paired or likely to be impaired in a 
given area because of shortage of 
trucks, machinery, and equipment, he 
wdll certify to the Board what is 
needed and wdiere — ^and the Board 
will order disposalb accordingly in the 
amounts it deems feasible. 

'The surplus trucks, machinery, 
and equipment thus allocated will be 
sold to regular retail dealers and far- 
mers’ cooperative associations that 
agree to re-sell only to farmers or 
farmers’ cooperative associations in 
the area specified. To buy a truck, 
these prospective purchasers must 
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have certificates issued by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency. 

In addition, of course, a farmer may, 
if he chooses, purchase any available 
surplus property like the general 
public. And if the prospective pur- 
chaser is a veteran of this war, he may 
buy up to $2,500 of surplus property 
to start his own farm or business, 
through special facilities provided by 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
under a certificate issued by the De- 
partment in addition to any purchases 
he may desire to make on a regular 
basis. 

While practically every normal civil- 
ian commodity may be expected to 
crop up in surplus eventually, it should 
always be remembered that surplus 
property was originally created for 
war purposes. Much is not directly 
adaptable to farming or other civilian 
uses. Nevertheless, thousands of sur- 
plus items are being put into produc- 
tive use on farms every month. And 
a definite attack is being made on 
the problem of reconditioning or 
adapting other surplus equipment to 
agricultural and rural uses. 

Ingenuity is making many types of 
war surplus useful in peace. For 
example, plans are under way to dis- 
pose of surplus Army field hospital 
units for use in counties requiring 
mobile public health services. And 
recently 50 weapon-carriers were sold 
in Cahfomia for use as wagons or 
trucks. Adaptations of this kind 
promise to provide a major part of 
the practical uses to which surplus 
will be put. 

A great proportion of all surplus 
equipment is in more or less “fair” 
condition. After all, much surplus is 
second-hand. A considerable part of 
surplus farm machinery, for example, 
has been found to need repairs, 

WTiat will be available at a given 
time cannot be known; in fact, it is not 
possible to know in advance the things 
that wiU be declared surplus by the 
Army, Navy, or other owning agencies. 
Thus surplus cannot be ordered in 


advance as from a catalog. And sur- 
pluses appear in out-of-the-way places 
and in all amounts, although every 
effort is made to centralize the location 
of farm machinery available for sale. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the disposal of surplus property is not 
a normal merchandising job. Accord- 
ingly, to effect the orderly and equi- 
table disposal the Commerce Depart- 
ment sells surplus items of possible use 
to farmers through regularly estab- 
lished dealers in those commodities. 
These dealers, who include farm co- 
operative groups, are equipped to 
repair, service, and distribute surplus 
property. By selling through normal 
channels of trade the Government 
avoids the costly and complex organ- 
ization that would be required to sell 
each surplus spade or wheelbarrow 
direct to final users. 

Sales of farm equipment to dealers 
are now made through “spot sales.” 
At these sales, which are held fre- 
quently at different places throughout 
the country, bids are made “on the 
spot” for items previously announced 
as being for sale. The highest bid is 
awarded immediately and payment is 
made in full. The dealer cannot re-sell 
above specified ceiling prices. 

Surplus trucks are examples of sur- 
pluses in short supply that are allo- 
cated to dealers for re-sale in areas of 
greatest need. Four million bushels of 
milo maize were saved in southern 
Texas at harvest time recently with 
the help of surplus trucks. 

Surplus property is a national asset, 
and the objective of present disposal 
procedures is to realize that asset to 
the fullest possible extent. Already 
millions of dollars worth of surplus 
have been disposed of for use in rural 
areas and for agricultural purposes. 
In this way surplus property, the relic 
and waste of war, contributes to war 
food production. This helps in the 
prosecution of the war — stiU the main 
objective. 

SiEBT Ribpma 
Surplus Property Board 
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Appraisal of Agricultural Goals Program 


A t the outbreak of tlie war 
L agriculture was faced with the 
task of converting to a wartime basis 
to turn out the volume and kinds of 
food, fiber, and oils most needed. It 
\\as not sufficient to obtain just more 
3)roduction but production suited to 
.special war needs. And to get the 
increased production of the farm 
products most needed, considerable 
shifiing of enterprises had to be under- 
taken. 

Because the usual demand and 
price relationships could not be relied 
on, it was necessary to establish some 
means of bringing about the produc- 
tion adjustments called for. Programs 
to effect these shifts without jeopardiz- 
ing unnecessarily the long-time farm- 
ing possibilities of individual farms 
were desirable. The establishment of 
agricultural goals and the development 
of programs to assist in their achieve- 
ment constituted the basic approach. 

The Goals Method 
In its conception the goal method of 
approach was not greatly different 
from that followed in other phases of 
the war program. In industry goals 
were established for the production of 
airplanes and merchant ships. How- 
ever, three points must be kept in 
mind in any comparison with the 
record of industrial production in an 
appraisal of the record of food pro- 
duction during the war. 

In the first place, the appraisal must 
allow for the fact that weather influ- 
ences production. So far during the 
war the weather has been favorable for 
crops. Secondly, food production must 
be proportionate to the production of 
all other war necessities, so the battle 
fronts will not be critically short of 
anything. Because food production 
draws partly on the same pool of 
resources tbat supplies the fighting 
men — ^the ships, the planes, the tanks, 
-the guns — ^it is not feasible to set the 
food goals at such high levels that 
would be at the expense of other needs. 


Thirdly, ihe production must be within 
the capacity of the agricultural plant, 
considering land capacity, equipment 
available, and labor supply. 

The goal program attempted to 
provide the best possible balance be- 
tw^een total requirements and the pro- 
duction capacity of agriculture. Com- 
modity committees brought together 
basic information and developed sug- 
gested goals for the various commod- 
ities. These goals were studied to see 
whether they were in harmony with 
each other, whether excessive competi- 
tion for land and labor in the same area 
would arise, whether goals for feed 
crops were correctly adjusted to the 
goals for livestock, and whether total 
acreage of all crops was in line with the 
acreage of land available. Finally the 
suggested goals were considered by 
farmers and State and local agricul- 
tural officials, and the final goals were 
established. 

The final goals provided a measuring 
stick to gage requirements of the 
various factors of production and mar- 
keting in supplying the resources 
necessary to meet the production pat- 
tern established. Adjustments in pro- 
grams were made after periodic 
analyses of the possibilities of goal 
attainment to help correct difficulties 
encountered by farmers in achieving 
the goals. 

Aids to Goal Achievement 

The major question on what the 
goals accomplished arise in the appli- 
cation of the methods employed in 
achieving the goals. In their achieve- 
ment emphasis was placed on inform- 
ing farmers of the kinds and quantity 
of agricultural products most needed 
in a given year to meet the demands of 
the war. Considerable reliance was 
placed on the use of price supports to 
bring forth the needed production. 
Farmers were instructed on ways to 
improve production methods. Con- 
servation practices, which had stored 
up fertility on farms, were continued 
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in order to insure sustained output of 
needed crops. Assistance was given 
in obtaining needed labor and produc- 
tion supplies, including feed, fertilizer, 
machinery, and providing marketing 
facilities — transportation, storage, 
processing facilities, and containers. 

Various other methods to assure 
goal achievement were utilized to a 
limited extent. Direct controls on 
agricultural production, which had 
been in effect before the war, were 
gradually relaxed and by 1944 the 
only controls were the marketing 
quotas on two types of tobacco. 
Special emphasis was placed on desig- 
nated war crops. Incentive payments 
were used to get increased acreage of 
certain crops and to compensate 
farmers for their added costs in 
achieving the increased goal. The 
dairy subsidy payment plan to protect 
dairy farmers against increases in feed 
costs became effective in 1944. And 
an attempt to manage scarce produc- 
tion inputs was made in 1943 with the 
classification of commodities into 
‘‘essential” and “nonessential.” 

The War Units Plan for occupa- 
tional deferment for agricultural work- 
ers was put into effect in 1943. 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion loans were made available for the 
production of essential food and fiber 
for the war to insure producers against 
loss on high risk crops or crops they 
would not otherwise undertake to 
grow. Contracting between the Gov- 
ernment and individu£d farmers was 
used in the production of hemp. 

Emphasis Shifted During War 

The first years of the war saw an 
attempt to convert feed supplies from 
the Ever-Normal Granary into food 
supplies for improved nutrition in the 
country and to meet the critical needs 
overseas. The need for direct food 
crops, particularly dry beans, dry 
peas, rice, and potatoes was empha- 
sized. Increased production of oil- 
crops was greatly needed to offset 
reductions from the Far East. A large 
production of long-staple cotton and 
of hemp was requested because the 


imports of these commodities were 
shut off, but changes in the import 
situation decreased the need for cotton 
and hemp a year later. 

Stocks of wheat and cotton were 
large at the beginning of the war, and 
some agricultural manpower and other 
resources could usefully be diverted 
from these to other crops. But by 
1944 the wheat goal was increased 
12 million acres over the preceding 
year's acreage because wheat was 
badly needed for feed and in the alco- 
hol program, and because large in- 
creases in requirements for military 
and relief feeding appeared likely 

The changing feed situation brought 
a major problem of balancing livestock 
output with reduced feed supplies in 
planning the 1944 goals program. It 
was not possible to increase feed sup- 
plies substantially and still maintain 
acreages of other vitally needed crops 
Therefore, goals for livestock numbers 
in 1944 had to be reduced. 

During the 6 years emphasis 
changed from one in which all-out 
production was desired, with goals 
considered as minimums, to one in 
which goals were on a more selective 
basis to meet changing demand con- 
ditions. By 1945 farmers were urged 
to come as close as possible to the 
production pattern established if short- 
ages on the one hand and marketing 
diflBculties on the other were to be 
avoided. 

The Production Record 

In each of the war years, farmers 
topped the previous year's production 
record, with 1944 output a third more 
than the average for the prewar years 
of 1935-39. The total production of 
crops for sale and home consumption 
in 1944 was 125 percent of this 5-yoar 
average and livestock production was 
139 percent of the average. 

The acreage of goal crops planted 
or grown increased from 348 million as 
an average in 1935-39 to 354 million 
in 1944. The crop pattern showed 
many shifts as "well as increases from 
prewar years. In addition to a larger 
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total acreage, yields per acre increased 
as a result of favorable weather, better 
farming practices, and a wartime de- 
mand for maximum effort on the part 
of farmers. The increase in produc- 
tion thus exceeded the increase in 
acreage. 

Oil Crops Increased Most 

The greatest increase, both in acre- 
age and production as a percentage 
of the prewar years 1935-39, was in 
the oil-bearing crops — soybeans, pea- 
nuts, and flaxseed — and reflected the 
wartime demand for these crops. The 
acreage of soybeans harvested for 
beans for the years 1942 through 1944 
averaged 340 percent of the prewar 
years. Flaxseed acreage reached a 
high of 326 percent in 1943 and aver- 
aged over 240 percent of the prewar 
years. The acreage of peanuts picked 
and threshed increased over 100 per- 
cent. 

Of the direct food crops, the dry pea 
acreage and production showed the 
greatest percentage increase. Acreage 
averaged nearly 250 percent of the 
1935-39 average and production ap- 
proximately 350 percent. The pro- 
duction of dry beans averaged 128 
percent and rice 148 percent of the 
1935-39 average. The acreage of 
wheat for the 3 years was approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the 1935-39 aver- 
age, while the production was 127 
percent of this period. 

Although the potato acreage was 
below the prewar average, except in 
1943, production was above the aver- 
age for each of the 3 years 1942-44, 
and in 1943, aided by record yields, 
exceeded the average by 31 percent. 
Difficulties developed in marketing 
this large production. 

The acreage in vegetables for pro- 
cessing was increased one-third over 
the 1935-39 average in 1942 and was 
held at approximately this level in the 
next 2 years. 

Very substantial increases were 
made in the acreage of cover crop 
seeds during the past 3 years. The 
increase amounted to 250 percent over 


the prewar average while ha}’ crop 
seeds increased nearly 50 percent. 

The acreage of tobacco which had 
been held down to approximately 86 
percent of the 1935-39 average was 
allowed to increase in 1944, when it 
was 5 percent over this average. 

Acreage of hemp fiber was increased 
from a prewar base of less than 10,000 
acres to 178,000 planted in 1943, 
Changing war conditions reduced the 
need so that in 1944 the acreage plant- 
ed was approximately 70,000 acres, 
with further reductions in prospect 
for succeeding years. 

Sugarcane acreage increased 6 per- 
cent, but sugar beet acreage for the |3 
years averaged only 72 percent of the 
1935-39 average despite a goal in- 
crease of 1 1 percent. 

The acreage in cotton was held to 
77 percent of the 1935-39 average, 
but better than average yields re- 
sulted in a production only 7 percent 
below average. 

Goals for feed grains and forage 
crops did not involve large acreage in- 
creases because of the demand for 
direct food and oil crops. The acreage 
of com, oats, and barley for the 3 
years averaged only 2 percent above 
the acreage during 1935-39. Better* 
than average yields resulted in a pro- 
duction of feed grains considerably 
above average. 

Greater Livestock Output 

Rapid increases in livestock produc- 
tion were made in response to the price 
stimulus and appeals to meet military 
and lend-lease requirement. Produc- 
tion of milk in 1941 was 11 percent over 
the 1935-39 average, eggs 15 percent, 
and hogs 23 percent. In 1942, produc- 
tion of poultry and eggs and of meat 
animals was approximately one-third 
over the 1935-39 average. Dairy 
production was 15 percent over this 
prewar average and was maintained at 
about this level for the next 2 years. 
Further large increases in production 
of meat animals and pouitry were made 
in 1943. But in 1944 goals called for 
decreases in order to bring total live- 
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stock numbers in balance with feed 
resources. 

Commercial broiler production made 
the mo^t rapid increase during this 
period, being nearly 200 percent in 
1942 and 260 percent in 1943 over the 
1935-39 average. Goals for broiler 
production in 1944 were reduced to 80 
percent of the 1943 production Ijecause 
of lower feed supplies. Production in 
1944, however, was only 8 percent 
below 1943. Egg production increased 
each year, being 33 percent above the 
5-year prewar average in 1942, 49 per- 
cent above in 1943, and 69 percent 
above in 1944. 

Appraisal of Results 

The record of production is one of 
which the Nation^s farmers can be 
justly proud. Per capita food con- 
sumption in this country has been at 
high levels, higher than before the 
war. Likewise, the pattern of con- 
sumption insofar as kinds of food are 
concerned has not been drastically 
shifted. In addition large food sup- 
plies have been sent to other countries. 

The food produced has not supplied 
every person with all the food of each 
kind desired nor did the production 
program attempt to reach these 
heights. To have done so would have 
wasted resources. 

In the early part of goals work 
particularly there was some inconsist- 
ency in the application of the goals 
for different commodities. Some goals 
were established with the hope that 
they would be exceeded and others 
with the hope that they would not be 
exceeded, likewise, there was a 


tendency to make some goals essen- 
tially estimates of production which 
might be expected. 

Probably the greatest criticism of the 
goals program during this period is the 
time lag in making the adjustments 
to meet rapidly changing conditions. 
Hesitancy in taking the necessary steps 
in time to bring about desirable pro- 
duction adjustments or failure to 
adopt drastic enough measures may 
have resulted in ultimate waste of 
resources and production below levels 
which might have been attained. 

These criticisms are not intended so 
much to point out shortcomings of the 
goals program as they arc to emphasize 
the fact that the goals approach in it- 
self does not provide automatic con- 
trols. If the program stops after the 
goals are established, then there is 
little gained. The key to the goal 
approach is that the pattern established 
serves as a guide for taking the neces- 
sary actions to assure adjustments in 
production. 

What of the future? Is the goals 
approach worth retaining fior the 
immediate future and for the postwar 
adjustment years? 

The answer as shown by the results 
achieved must be an affirmative one. 
Establishment of balanced production 
goals promptly backed by action pro- 
grams consistent with the goals, at 
least for certain commodities, have 
many possil^ilities for preventing 
serious agricultural problems when 
peace comes. 

Phillip F. Aylesworth 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency 


The Increasing Importance of the Peanut 


T he PEANUT is probably the 
country's most unusual crop. 
None other grows like it and, except 
for the soybean, none other has in- 
creased as much in production. A 
hundred years ago the peanut was 
almost a novelty and at best only a 
side oocop. Today, it provides the 


principal source of income to many 
thousands of growers, with a value 
well above $200,000,000 for each of the 
past 3 years. 

Today, the peanut has the pro- 
verbial “thousand and one” uses, with 
virtually all of it utilized. In addition 
to being eaten roasted, or as peanut 
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batter or as candy, the peanui pro- 
duces oil which has many uses. Ii is a 
superior cooking and salad oil — being 
especially preferred for cooking in 
submarines because under high tem- 
peratures it does not smoke as much 
as most cooking oils. It is also used 
in industry as a lubricant — one of the 
most interesting is as a film sprayed 
on airplane motors and other ma- 
chinery shipped overseas to prevent 
rust. And peanut meal is widely 
used in livestock feed. 

Although its history is obscure, most 
authorities agree that the peanut is 
indigenous to South America. It was 
probably grown for centuries there by 
the Indians before the discovery of 
America. Introduced in early days 
to Africa and the Orient, it has long 
been an important export product of 
India, China, and Africa, Before 
the present war, France and Germany 
together imported more than twice 
the quantity of peanuts produced 
annually in the United States. 

The peanut is believed to have been 
brought to this country from Africa 
by the early traders in colonial times. 
Before the middle of the last century 
peanuts were grown primarily for home 
use in various sections of the South 
and were designated differently in 
many areas. “Goobers” was the 
name given to peanuts by the slaves, 
while “pinders” or “ground peas” 
were common terms also, which are 
Btni used occasionally where peanuts 
are grown. 

Fruit Matures Underground 

Peanuts require a fairly long sum- 
mer — the reason why they cannot be 
grown too far north — and do best on 
fine sandy loam to sandy clay loam, 
but will grow on relatively poor, light 
soils if properly drained. The peanut 
is distinctive in the manner of produc- 
ing its fruit. When the flowers have 
been fertilized, the stems turn down- 
ward and enter the ground. This is 
called “pegging” and at this season, 
consistent moisture is needed to cond-t 
lion the ground so that the pegs can 


penetrate the crust. On these pegs the 
peanuts are formed underground. 

First in Virginia as Cash Crop 

The first area to develop peanuts as 
a cash crop was the southeastern cor 
ner of Virginia. Soon the neighboring 
counties in North Carolina were 
raising peanuts commercially and by 
1909 the total acreage picked and 
threshed in the Virginia- Carolina area 
had grown to almost 350,000 acres, 
about 65 percent of all peanuts grown 
for edible purposes in this country. 
The acreage in this area remained near 
this level for a good many years, the 
1933-42 average being 388,000 acres. 
But the heavy wartime demand for 
peanuts brought the 1943 and 1944 
acreage to about a fifth above the level 
prevailing before the war. 

With the coming of the boll weevil 
to southern Georgia and Alabama and 
northern Florida after the turn of the 
century, cotton growing suddenly was 
faced with insuperable hardships and 
in a great many oases its further 
production became unprofitable. Al- 
though peanuts had been grown in 
those sections mostly for hogs prior 
to that time, the severity of the 
damage caused by the boll weevil 
forced cotton farmers to diversify, 
and the extension of peanut produc- 
tion was a logical result. While there 
was expansion in the production of 
peanuts for hogging, the largest in- 
crease was in peanuts raised for picking 
and threshing. The acreage in the 
latter category, in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, increased from 100,000 acres in 
1912 to 770,000 acres in 1932, and 
well over 1,500,000 acres were har 
vested in each of the last 3 years, 
nearly twice the 10-year average from 
1933-42. 

The Southwestern area — Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana — is 
the third important peanut-producing 
region of the country. The acreage 
picked and threshed in this area went 
from 68,000 acres in 1912 to a high of 
292,000 acres in 1917, which was not 
exceeded until 1938. Since then the 
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acreage has increased steadily, with 
the 1933-42 average over 400,000 
acres. During the past 3 yearb, the 
acreage has averaged well over 
1,100,000 acres. 

High Priority War Crop 

With imports of oils from the Orient 
cut off shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
peanuts, like soybeans and flax, be- 
came a high priority war crop because 
of direct military requirements as "well 
as to meet the gap in civilian needs. 
This accounts for the phenomenal 
acreage increase in the three important 
producing areas during the last 3 
years. The total United States acre- 
age picked and threshed in 1942, 1943, 
and 1944 averaged over 3,300,000 
acres, twice the 1,648,000-acre average 
for the decade (1932-41) previous to 
the war. 

But production has not kept pace 
with the expanding acreage because 
yields have tended to decline as more 
land has been put into peanuts. The 
greatest acreage expansion has taken 
place in the Southwestern area where 
yields are normally low. A severe 
drought in the Southwestern area in 
1943 brought a near failure to the pea- 
nut crop there and arrested the expan- 
sion of acreage. In spite of these 
handicaps, total United States produc- 
tion has exceeded 2 billion pounds in 
each of the last 3 years, compared 
with less than 1^2 billion pounds for 
the 1937-41 average. The all-time 
record was set in 1942 with 2.2 billion 
pounds, followed by large cropb in 1943 
and 1944, averaging well over 2 billion 
pounds. 

Wide Variety of Uses 

Like the soybean, the peanut has 
had an ever increasing number of uses, 
especially in recent years. It is said 
that the circus gave impetus to the 
public acceptance of peanuts through- 
out the country toward the end of the 
last century. Before that time, most 
of the peanuts were used locally. 

The first peanut butter made its ap- 
pearance just before 1900, but its dis- 
tribution was small for a number of 


years. But peanut butter was found 
to be high in food value, having about 
three times as many calories per pound 
as beef steak, being high in protein and 
vitamin content, and being readily 
digestible. First sold as a health food 
it has gradually grown in public favor 
until today more than 40 percent of all 
shelled peanuts produced in the United 
States go into peanut butter, some of 
which is used in candy and bakery 
products. 

Paralleling the increased use of pea- 
nut butter has been a growing demand 
for salted peanuts. Second only to 
peanut butter, they accounted for 
almost one-third of all shelled peanuts 
used in 1944. 

Total disappearance of shelled edible 
peanuts for each of the past two sea- 
sons beginning on September 1 aver- 
aged about 800,000,000 pounds. The 
present season is exceeding both of the 
previous years. This compares with 
the average disappearance of 480- 
000,000, pounds for the two prewar 
seasons of 1939 and 1940. 

About 1,000,000 acres of peanuts 
are ^^hogged off” each year. The tops 
of the peanuts dug and picked or 
threshed also provide livestock feed. 
Peanut cake, the residue left after 
the oil has been extracted, is a high 
protein feed concentrate which is 
usually ground into a meal and is used 
in producing mixed feeds. 

Peanut hulls make a good fertilizer 
filler and conditioner. Greasy motors 
may be quickly and efficiently cleaned 
in a fraction of the time ordinarily 
required by using ground hulls blown 
in under pressure. And peanut oil 
is used more and more in industry 
though this use is still a small part 
of the total utilization. 

Uses Channeled by War 

Because of the tight situation on 
fats and oils supplies during the war, 
and because of the top war need for 
both peanuts and oil, farmers have 
been encouraged through price guaran- 
tees to expand production. This ne- 
cessitated some central control in 
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order to have supplies available for 
the Feveral uses. 

The practice of requiring all shelled 
No. 2 grade peanuts to be crushed for 
oil was instituted with the 1944 crop 
and lias served a useful purpose not 
onlj’ for obtaining the needed oil but 
the public is assured that food prod- 
ucts are made from the No. 1 grade. 
If this practice of using only No. 1 
grade peanuts for food products is 
continued, postwar prospects point 
to the need for a high level of peanut 
production. It requires about 15 
l^ercent more fanners’ stock peanuts 
on the average to produce 100 pounds 
of shelled No. I’s than to produce the 
same quantity of No. I’s and No. 2’s 
combined. 

Any statistical comparisons among 
the products made from peanuts cur- 
rently would hardly be valid from a 
long-term point of view because Gov- 
ernment actions to meet military re- 
quirements have had considerable 
effect on the pattern of demand, or 
rather use, during the war. 'V^Tiile 
consumption of shelled peanuts in 
recent years has exceeded all former 
records, it was not as great as it would 
have been if sufficient amounts of 


peanuts had been available at all 
levels of distribution. The candy 
industry, for example, which has been 
plagued vith shortages of sugar and 
cocoa, as well as peanuts, has not been 
able to use its normal proportion of 
peanuts. On the other hand, peanut 
butter is almost unknown in Europe 
and most countries of the world, 
though small lend-leaso shipments 
may have whetted the appetite of 
many abroad. Its popularity here, 
however, indicates probable revolu- 
tionary developments for the industry 
in the years ahead if its uses become 
as well known in foreign countries. 

Big Production for the Future 
No one can predict future demands 
with any degree of scientific accuracy, 
but if the demand for shelled edible 
peanuts in the following 2 or 3 years 
should be about 10 percent lower than 
the average takings of the last 3 years, 
and if crushing of all No. 2 shelled 
goods should continue, consumption of 
shelled edibles would be about 720,000- 
000 pounds. To obtain that quantity 
of shelled No. I’s would require about 
1,300,000,000 pounds of farmers’ stock 
peanuts for shelling. 
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In addition, it would be necessary 1.8 billion pounds or more. Such 

to make some allowance for cleaned crops would be larger than any crop 
peanuts for roasting, for farmers' before the record one of 1942 when 

stock peanuts for crushing, for usual 2.2 billion pounds wore produced, 

requirements for seed, and for home and would be only a little under the 2,1 

use. This total would probably aggre- billion pounds produced in 1944. 
gate 500 000,000 pounds, which added 

to requirements for shelled peanuts, John F. Mabsh 

would indicate the need for crops of Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


National Farm 

P RESIDENT Truman has pro- 
claimed July 22-28 as National 
Farm Safety Week. In doing so he is 
continuing a practice inaugurated last 
year by the late President Roosevelt. 

The observance of such a week, long 
urged by the National Safety Council 
and endorsed by many other organ- 
izations and Institutions, including the 
Department of Agriculture, is calcu- 
lated to reduce the heavy annual 
accident toll among farm people. 
Farming, by reason of the many types 
of machinery used and the <hfferent 
classes of animals handled, involves 
numerous possibilities of accidental 
injuries which all too often prove fatal 
or permanently disabling. And a far 
greater number of less serious injuries 
result in temporary disability. In addi- 
tion to the accidents that occur in 
actual farm operations, home and road 
accidents also take a heavy toll among 
farm families. 

17,000 Fatal Accidents a Year 
According to estimates by the 
National Safety Council, fatal acci- 
dents occurring to farm people in the 
United States number more than 
17,000 per year. This loss of life to 
fanners, their families, and hired help, 
plus the larger number of permanent 
disabilities incurred in nonfatal acci- 
dents for which no satisfactory esti- 
mates are available, plus the yet 
greater though unknown number of 
accidental temporary disabilities, con- 
stitute all told a burden on the farm 
population, in terms of sorrow, suffer- 
ing, loss of productive work, and un- 


Safety Week 

expected financial outlays that can 
hardly be overemphasized. 

Accidents occurring to farm workers 
while actually engaged in farming, 
according to the National Council, 
result in some 4,500 fatalities per year. 
The number of nonfatal accidents to 
this same class of workers which 
result in disabling injuries, either 
permanent or temporary, is estimated 
by the same authority at 225,000 per 
year. This accident toll to farm 
workers even when viewed coldly 
from an economic viewpoint, as a 
drain on agriculture manpower, is a 
serious and challenging problem. 
This is particularly the case under 
existing conditions when the labor 
supply on the farm is seriously de- 
pleted, while at the same time a 
record production is urgently needed. 

Most accidents on the farm as 
elsewhere are the result of carelessness 
or the failure to take necessary pre- 
cautions. The purpose of National 
Farm Safety Week is to bring home 
to all farm people, so far as possible, 
the importance to them and to the 
Nation of applying available pre- 
ventive measures against accidents. 
During this week the causes of farm 
accidents and the means for removing 
or neutralizing these causes will be 
stressed in the farm press, and on the 
radio systems as well as by means of 
posters, mail stickers, and other 
available devices. 

Causes Widely Known 

The leading causes of farm acci- 
dents are widely known, but on the 
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Percentage Distribution of Fatal Farm- 
Work Accidents by Geographical Di- 
visions and by Two Principal 
Classes of Causes, 1940-4o 


Geographic division ' 

Fatalities by principal 
classes oi causes 

Ma- 

chinery 

Live- 

stock 

Other 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

New England 

40 

18 

42 

Middle Atlantic — 

46 

19 

35 

East North Central 

52 

17 

31 

West North Centrsd — 

50 

21 

20 

South Atlantic I 

38 

23 

30 

East South Central 

34 

23 

43 

West South Central — 

47 

23 

30 

Mountain 

45 

28 

27 

Pacific 

50 

18 

32 

United States 

47 

21 

33 


relative importance of these causes, 
except in the case of certain broad 
classifications, very inadequate in- 
formation is available Much addi- 
tional and more specific information is 
needed for a thoroughgoing educational 
program in farm accident prevention. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics recently arranged for some 
additional analysis of certain limited 
data on fatal farm-work accidents 
gathered by the Vital Statistics Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Census. 
These reports cover a total of 7,851 
such fatalities that occurred during the 
4-year period 1940-43, representing an 
average number per year of about 
2,000. According to these reports, 47 
percent of the fatalities resulted from 
accidents in connection with farm 
machinery and 21 percent of the total 
resulted from injuries in the handling 
of farm animals. By geographic divi- 
sions, machinery accidents were par- 
ticularly predominant in the North 
Central and Pacific States and less 
relatively important in the East 
South Antral and South Atlantic 
States. Fatal accidents occasioned by 
animals, on the other hand, ranked 
highest in the Mountain States fol- 
lowed by the South Atlantic and the 
South Central groups of States. 

More Accidents Among Older 

Further analysis of these vital statis- 
tics also indicates that for the United 


States as a whole more fatal work in- 
juries to farm people occurred in the 
age group 60-69 than in any other 
10-year group. The next in order 
was the age group 50-69. Five of the 
geographic divisions, namely, the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, West North Central, and 
South Atlantic, had the greatest num- 
ber of farm work fatalities in the age 
group 60-69, while the East South 
Central, West South Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific divisions had the 
greatest number in the age group 50-59 
In general the actual number of 
work fatalities increased with the 
advancing age groups, but unfortu- 
nately no information is available on 
the age distribution of farm workers 
for the years covered by the data. 
Hence the accident frequency per 
1,000 for different age groups cannot 
be determined. Many younger men 
were serving in the armed forces or in 
war industries during part of this 
period and older men, aided to some 
extent by inexperienced boys and 
girls, were endeavoring to carry on 
the farm work. This has been even 
more generally true since 1943, and 
the presence of young and inexpe- 
rienced farm workers many of them 
from the cities, has further emphasized 
the need for farm safety measures. 
The present labor situation on our 
farms, coupled with the need for 
maximum production, gives to the 
coming National Farm Safety Week a 
special timeliness and importance. 
All agencies, public and private, 
should do everything possible to make 
it effective. Numerous causes of farm 
accidents can be completely removed 
by remedial measures. The danger 
from other causes can be greatly 
lessened by proper care and precau- 
tion. Awareness of danger and a de- 
sire and determination to play safe as 
far as circumstances permit can be 
promoted by a farm-safety campaign, 
and this is the purpose of National 
Farm Safety Week. 

John D. Rush 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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W ITH total civilian, military and export demand for American 
food about one-half greater than the 1935-39 prewar average 
while 1945 food production is now expected to be only one- 
third above prewar, the basic food problem in the months ahead is 
one of achieving an equitable distribution of an increased output to 
meet an even greater demand. * * * Despite the most critical 

transportation situation of the war, especially in the West, the impor- 
tance of food and other farm products means that the marketing of 
agricultural commodities will receive top consideration in the use of 
available transportation facilities. * ♦ * Realized net income of 

farm operators from agriculture in 1944 was 11.9 billion dollars, 
without Go venunent payments, only a 0.2-billion dollar increase over 
1943 compared with a S-billion dollar increase in each of the two 
previous years. * * * The final 1946 wheat goal of 68.9 million 

acres and the lye goal of 2.6 million acres, about the same as the 
planted acreage this season, point to a continuation of the present 
high level of agricultural production in 1946. * * * Prices 

received and prices paid by farmers were both at the highest July 
levels since the period just after World Wai* I. 
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FACTS ON FOOD ARE ESSENTIAL 


Seeretary*s Message to Crop Reporters 

T SnS may be the most critical food year of the war. Civilian 
shortages of meat, butter, sugar, and certain other foods in this 
country, together vvith increased military and foreign relief needs 
since victory in Europe, make American food production more im- 
portant than ever before. And just as important arc the facts on the 
production of food — so essential to its most effective use. 

Farmers, merchants, •warehousemen, processors, and others con- 
nected with the production, processing, and distribution of food and 
other farm products are doing a magnificent job despite critical short- 
ages of manpower, machinery, and materials. And among these 
patriotic Americans who are performing such miracles of production 
are the thousands of men and women who are rendering a very im- 
portant additional service. 

They are the volunteer crop, livestock, and price reporters who 
regularly make available facts on production and prices in their areas. 
Without these essential facts the programs for producing food, feed, 
fiber, and oil <aops could not be successfully planned and carried out. 

As your new Secretary of Agriculture, I take this opportunity to 
greet you crop reporters. This year we need more information earlier 
than ever before. We have transportation problems that cartnot be 
met unless we know when and where farm produce ■will pile up. 
You, as crop reporters, are on the firing line today as the country 
searches for every crumb of food with which to care for our needs. 
You have your greatest chance to help in the war effort. Good luck 
to you. 

Clinton P. Andebson 
Secretary of Agricvlture 


Commodity Reviews 


FOOD PRODUCTION 

T otal civilian, military, and ex- 
port demand for American food is 
now one-half greater than the over-all 
demand during 1935-39, while aggre- 
gate food production in 1945 will be 
about one-third greater than before the 
war, though about 4 percent below 
1944. Thus the basic food problem in 


1946 is one of achieving the most 
equitable distribution of an increased 
output to meet an even greater 
demand. 

Food from livestock production for 
this year may be about 6 percent less 
than last year though 34 percent above 
1935-39. Output of livestock products 
will be lower in the second half of 1945 
than it was in the first half, and 
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present prospects do not point to much 
improvement in the fir'^fc hnlf of 1946. 
On the basis of July 1 conditions, food 
from crop production this year will be 
slightly less than it was last year, but 
about 28 percent above prewar, 
1935-39. 

Prospective food supplies for civil- 
ians in 1945 indicate civilian per 
capita food consumption will bo 5 
percent below the all-time record of last 
year, but 5 percent above the 1935-39 
average. Distribution of total civilian 
supplies will be quite different from 
that of the prewar period when many 
people were financially unable to buy 
some foods they wanted which meant 
that those with higher incomes usually 
had a wide selection. Now, higher war 
incomes mean the selection, which is 
limited by war takings, is being 
divided among a great many more 
people. In addition, available supplies 
tend to stay close to the areas where 
produced as long as the demand con- 


Food Production, 1944 and 1945 


Food group or item 1944 


Pre- 

limi< 

nary 

19451 


' 1945 as 
percent 
011944 


Million Million 

Red meat (dressed pounds pounds Percent 

weight) 24,648 22,700 92 

Turkey and chicken 

meat (dressed weight) 4, 007 3, 900 97 

Eggs* — 6,306 4,886 92 

Total milk production 

on farms US, 504 121, 000 102 

Fluid milk and cream.. 66, 144 67, 449 102 

Cheese 1,009 1,100 109 

Butter 1,816 1,740 96 

Lard. _ . . 2,951 2,140 73 

Margarine 479 604 106 

Shortenmg and other 

edible fats and oils 2,487 2,407 97 

Fresh fruit 19,329 17,746 92 

Processed fruit *- 10,881 10,970 101 

Potatoes.. _ 386 406 106 

Sweetpotatoes 72 64 89 

Dry beans 1, 502 1, 400 93 

Fr^ vegetables 34, 224 34, 406 101 

Processed \cgetablo8*<.. 11,136 11,235 101 

Wheat* 1,079 1,129 106 

Rice » 70 75 107 


' Preliminary estimate based on July crop report, 
latest livestock reports, and other recent mforma- 
tion. 

* Million dozen. 

» Fresh weight equivalent. 

* Dehydrated vegetables not included. 

* Million bushels. 

Note.— A ll figures are production estimates, not 
civilian supply estunates. 


tinues strong in those areas. Thus 
supplies for many urban areas are 
reduced disproportionately. 

Even though the selection may not 
be as wide as last year or before the 
war — ^for some people — over-all civil- 
ian food consumption in the months 
ahead will continue \vell above the 
prewar level of nutrition. Supplies 
of most grain products, fluid milk, 
skim milk products, canned fruit 
juices, many fresh vegetables and 
fruits, and fresh fish will be fairly 
plentiful. Of course, certain foods 
will continue short of the extremely 
high level of demand. Some of these 
are: Meats, fats and oils, sugar, 
cheese, condensed and evaporated 
milk, poultry, eggs, and canned fruits 
and vegetables. In addition, rice, dry 
beans, apples, and some processed 
foods using large amounts of sugar 
or fats and oils may become short of 
the high demand. 

Total supplies of sugar and eggs 
will be smaller in the second half of 
1945 than in the first half, but civilians 
aro expected to get more eggs next 
year. The large quantities of rice and 
of canned fish, fruits and vegetables 
needed by the armed forces in the 
Pacific will reduce civilian takings, 
this fall and winter, below a year 
earlier. 

Present estimates of the distribu- 
tion of the total food supply in 1945 
shape up about as follows: 77 percent 
to United States civilians compared 
with 80 percent in 1944, 17 percent to 
the armed forces including relief 
feeding by the military compared with 
13 percent last year, and 6 percent for 
lend-lease and other exports compared 
with 7 percent last year. 

SUGAR 

D omestic sugar production this 
year is now expected to be nearly 
one-half million tons larger than last 
year, totaling perhaps 1.9 million short 
tons (raw basis). Sugar-beet pro- 
duction is indicated to be nearly one- 
third above 1944, but percent 
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Index Nuznhers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14-1001 




Prices 


Year and month 

Prices 

received 

paid, 

interest, 

and 

Parity 
ratio 1 



taxes 


1935-39 average.—! 

107 

128 

84 

1940 

100 

125 

SO 

1941 

124 

132 

94 

1942 

159 

150 

106 

1943 

192 

162 

119 

1944 

195 

170 

115 

1941 




July. 

192 

170 

113 

Aucust 

103 

170 

114 

September. 

192 

170 

113 

October 

191 

170 

114 

Kevetnber. 

196 

171 

116 

December.. 

200 

171 

117 

1945 




January.. 

201 

172 

117 

February. 

199 

172 

IIG 

March 

198 

173 

114 

-\prU 

203 

173 

117 

Rfuy 

200 

173 

116 

June 

206 

173 

119 

July 

206 

173 

119 


» Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices 
paid, interest, and taxes. 

below the 1934-43 average. On the 
other hand, production of sugarcane 
in Louisiana and Florida is expected 
to be only 11 percent above last year, 
though 21 percent above the 10-year 
average. Prospective 1945 yields of 
both cane and beets are well above 
average and acreages are larger than 
in 1944. 

In spite of prospective increases in 
mainland production this year, the 
supply of sugar available to civilians 
will remain very short for the re- 
mainder of 1946. Only a small pro- 
portion of the 1946 crop will reach 
consumers before 1946. But, despite 
a considerably smaller quantity of 
sugar available for consumption in all 
of 1946, the rate of use in the first 
half of this year was slightly higher 
than in the first half of 1944. Con- 
sequently, the total decrease in con- 
stunptian for the year must «dl come 
in the July-December period. This 
is especially difiScult because civilian 
sugar consumption normally is about 
10 percent larger in the second half of 
the year than in the first half. 


The shortage of sugar is the result 
of the complete loss of sugar supplies 
from the Philippine Islands and Java, 
greatly reduced production in Europe, 
and a small crop in Cuba in 1944-45. 
In prewar years the United States im- 
ported nearly 1 million tons of sugar 
annually from the Philippines. Java 
usually exported a little more than 1 
million tons a year to various coun- 
tries some of which came to this coun- 
try but is now going elsewhere. Cuba 
produced only 3.9 million tons of 
sugar in 1946 compared with 6.6 million 
tons in 1944. Furthermore, 900,000 
tons of the 1944 output were used to 
make invert molasses for producing 
badly needed industrial alcohol for 
war purposes. 

World sugar stocks have been re- 
duced to a low level. It will probably 
be several years before important pro- 
ducing areas such as Europe, Philip- 
pine Islands, and Java recover suffi- 
ciently from the effects of war to 
regain something like their prewar 
output. Until that time, sugar is 
likely to remain in short supply in the 
United States. 


FATS AND OILS 

T he oil equivalent of the total 
1945 planted acreage in cotton, 
soybeans, flaxseed, and peanuts — ^as- 
suming average yields per acre — ^is 
now expected to be the same as in 
1944. 

This year's oilseed planted acreage 
of nearly 40 million acres is about 
1 million acres below 1944. But, in 
oil equivalent, the 2 million acre reduc- 
tion in cotton plus slight reductions in 
soybean and peanut acreage are off- 
set by the l-million-acre increase in 
flaxseed. 

Cotton acreage in cultivation on 
July 1 was estimated at 18.4 million 
acres compared with 20.4 million a 
year earlier. Peanuts grown alone 
for all purposes at 3.9 million acres 
and soybeans grown alone for all pur- 
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poses at 13.3 million acres are both 
about the same as the 1944 planted 
acreage. This year’s planted flax- 
seed acreage, however, is 4.1 acres 
compared with 3.1 million in 1944. 
Such a flaxseed acreage is expected to 
produce 32.7 million bushels, nearly a 
third more than the 23.5-million-bushel 
output in 1944. 

Ceiling and support prices for cot- 
tonseed, peanuts, and soybeans pro- 
duced this year will be about the same 
as last year. In the case of flaxseed, 
despite no change in other terminal 
markets, the ceiling prices in California 
terminal markets have been increased 
5 cents a bushel, to $3.35. Minneap- 
olis ceiling price continues at $3.10 
per bushel. Thus farmers in the 
main producing areas will receive 
about the game price as last year for 
comparable grades. 

However, all farmers who fulfilled 
their individual flaxseed acreage goals 
Tvill receive $5 for each acre planted 
up to the goal — a bonus not in effect 
last year. 


TOBACCO 

ITH prospective yields higher 
than for most years prior to 1944, 
favorable weather during the remain- 
der of the growing season might result 
in a flue-cured and burley tobacco 
crop, the major cigarette types, con- 
siderably in excess of the July expec- 
tations of 1.C4 billion pounds, about 
the same as last year, and 47 percent 
above the 10-year (1934-43) average. 

Disappearance of leaf tobacco dur- 
ing the past 12 months was the largest 
in history, and, despite the large 1944 
crop, stocks of most types are a little 
smaller now than a 3 ’^ear ago. A slight 
decrease in stocks is indicated for flue- 
cured, dark, and cigar tobacco, but 
substantially larger holdings of burley 
are expected. The over-all supply of 
leaf appears adequate to maintain the 
present level of utilization without any 
substantial decrease in stocks a year 
hence. But, in relation to usage, 
manufacturers are probably holding 
smaller stocks of properly aged to- 



Prices of Farm Products 

[Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covermg the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State] 
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bacco BOW than at any time in recent 
years. 

Over-all consumption of tobacco 
products, including the military over- 
seas, is continuing at or near the war- 
time peak. Although Government 
purchases of cigarettes have been re- 
duced since VE-day, domestic con- 
sumption is still restricted by inade- 
quate supplies. Cigarette consump- 
tion is expected to continue at a high 
level during the next year or so. But 
manufacturers still face major prob- 
lems in increasing production, and 
may continue to do so until after the 
end of the war. 

While domestic consumption of 
cigars has increased only slightly in 
recent months, there have been sub- 
stantial increases over a year earlier 
in chewing tobacco, smoking tobacco, 
and snuff. 

Exports of tobacco from this country 
have increased substantially in recent 
months, mainly because of improved 
shipping. Some tobacco bought in 
former years and held in storage in 
this country is being shipped abroad. 
About 400 million pounds of this year’s 
flue-cured crop have been ear-marked 
for export, largely to British Empire 
countries for military use under lend- 
lease as well as for sale to foreign gov- 
ernments for civilian consumption. 
Exports during the years immediately 
following the war may depend largely 
on foreign trade policies of importing 
nations together with credit arrange- 
ments in effect then. 

LIVESTOCK AND FEED 

T otal number of livestock on 
farms at the end of 1945, in terms 
of grain-consuming animal units, prob- 
ably will not differ greatly from a year 
earlier. Total cattle numbers are 
likely to be little changed, while sheep, 
horse, and mule numbers will be re- 
duced. But hog and chicken numbers 
probably will be slightly greater. 

The quantity of feed concentrates 


available for the 1946-46 feeding year, 
on the basis of July 1 indications, may 
be only 153 tons, 10 million tons less 
than in the current season. 

The supply of feed grains per animal 
unit for the 1945-46 feeding year 
(beginning October) is indicated by 
July conditions to be 5 to 10 percent 
smaller than the relatively large supply 
for the 1944-45 feeding year. On the 
other hand, the hay supply per animal 
unit will be 5 to 10 percent larger than 
in 1944-45, and one of the largest on 
record. The over-all supply of by- 
product feeds is expected to be 
slightly smaller than in 1944-45 on the 
basis of July indications. High-pro- 


Fced Balance, 1038-45, Year Beginning 
October 


Item 

1938-42 

aver- 

age 

1 

19441 

19461 


WL 

Mil. 

ML 

Stocks, beginning crop 

tons 

\ tons 

lam 

year * 

20.1 

10.7 1 

lao 

STJPH.T 




Feed grain production; 




Corn 

76.0 

90.4 

76.2 

Oats 

18.6 

18.7 

22.7 

Barley 

7.9 

6.8 

6.1 

Sorghum grains 

2.4 

6.1 

3.8 

Total production 

103.9 

121.0 

107.8 

Other grains and byproduct 




fnods for fred __ _ _ _ 

23.0 

80.1 


Total supply 

147.0 

fionr 

153.0 

XmUKATION 




Feed grams and other grains 




fi'd .... ........ 

08.6 

111.6 


Byproduct feeds fed... 

16.3 

10.0 






Total concentrates fed 

114.r 

130.6 


Feed grains for food, seed. 




industry and export 

12 0 

16.4 


Total utilization 

126.9 

146.0 

- - 

Totii utilization adjusted 




to crop^year basis. 

126.6 

146.8 



Stocks, end of crop year a 

20.6 

16.0 



Number of grain-consuming 




animal units on the fol- 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lowing January 1 

140.3 

147.0 

147.0 

Supply of all concentrates 

Tank 

Tons 


per animal unit 

1.05 

1.10 

1.04 


1 Preliminary— subject to change as more data 
become available. 

* Stocks of corn Oct. 1, oats July 1, barley June 1, 
sorghum stocks, uot reported. Includes stocks on 
farms, at terminal markets, and in OCO bins. 



tein feed supplies are expected to be 
smaller while wheat millfeeds supply 
may be slightly larger. 

A large supply of hay for feeding 
during the next year promises a con- 
tinuing high level of beef cattle pro- 
duction in 1945-46. Milk production 
is likely to continue large also, with a 
record or near-record number of milk 
cows in the country and high unit 
returns to dairy producers. 

The reduced supply of feed grain in 
prospect for the 1945-46 season 
would allow virtually no expansion in 
the total production of grain-consum- 
ing animals in 1946. Livestock pro- 
duction at about present levels could 
be obtained, but in so doing stocks of 
feed grains would be reduced sub- 
stantially by the time new-crop grain 
is harvested next year. Present indi- 
cations are that egg, farm chicken, 
and turkey production may increase 
slightly in 1946. 

Number of pigs raised will depend 
largely upon outturn of the com crop. 
The 1946 fall pig crop probably will 
show an increase over a year earlier, 
but weights of hogs marketed from 
that crop will be lighter than the 
record weights of hogs now being 
marketed. 

COTTON 

D espite the lowering of the 
Government loan rate to 92^2 per- 
cent of parity as compared with 95 
percent ^ parity last year, the actual 
loan rate on Middling ^Ji^-inch cotton 
is fully as much as a year ago. Last 
season’s loan rate was based on 95 
percent of the parity price (21.08 cents 
per pound) at the beginning of the 
season. To this was added 105 
points to convert this basic rate applied 
to Middling %-inch cotton, to the base 
rate for Middling ijle-inch cotton. 
The consequent loan rate, therefore, 
for Middling e-inch cotton at aver- 
age location was 21,08 cents per 
pound, gross weight. 


This year the loan rate is 92>$ per- 
cent of the parity price at the begin- 
ning of the marketing season of 21.45 
cents to which is added 125 points to 
convert to Middling ^^e-inch cotton. 
The base loan rate this season, there- 
fore, for Middling ^Jle-inch cotton at 
average location is 21.09 cents per 
pound. 

Grade and staple premiums and 
discounts are those which prevailed 
in the open market in the early part 
of the season. This base loan rate for 
Middling ^%8-inch cotton compares 
with a Government purchase price in 
August of 22.15 cents a pound and a 
Government sales price of 23,12 cents 
a pound. 

The production of cotton this season 
is currently estimated at 10,134,000 
bales, 17 percent less than in 1944. 
The 1945 yield is estimated at 269.7 
poimds per acre and the area in culti- 
vation on July 1, less 10-year average 
abandonment, is slightly above 18 
million acres, the smallest since 1885. 


FARM LABOR 

F arm labor supplies for harvest 
operations this fall are expected to 
be less than a year ago. In the first 
7 months of 1945 the total number of 
workers on farms averaged 2 percent 
below last year. Family workers were 
1 percent fewer than a year ago, but 
were doing a larger proportion of the 
work on farms, while the number of 
hired workers was down 6 percent 
despite increases in wage rates. 

Cut-backs in production of muni- 
tions and other war industries to- 
gether with discharges from the armed 
forces so far have had little effect on 
the farm labor shortage. The indus- 
trial labor market is showing slight 
effects of cut-backs in most areas. 
Reconversion, movement to other 
areas, and some withdrawals from the 
labor force appear to be reabsorbing 
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most displacements from war indus- 
tries. It is reasonable to expect that 
some returning soldiers and some dis- 
placed workers will return to farms, 
but it does not seem likely that much 
help can be expected from these 
sources by fall. 

Labor supplies for corn harvest in 
the Com Belt are expected to be as 
tight or tighter than a year ago. 
Through June SO this year family 
workers have numbered about the 
same as last year but hired workers 
have been 12 percent fewer in this 
area. However, corn production in 
the Corn Belt is expected to be below 
a year ago so that less labor may be 
required. 

Though total farm employment in 
the Cotton Belt during the planting 
and chopping seasons was about 2 per- 
cent below a year ago, the supply of 


harvest labor, relative to requirements, 
probably will be no tighter than a year 
ago because the cotton acreage is down 
about 10 percent from last year. 

A drastic reduction in the commer- 
cial apple crop, in all areas except the 
West, should make it possible to com- 
plete the apple harvest with local labor 
in most areas. Production now in 
prospect is nearly two-thirds below a 
year ago in the Eastern States, one- 
half as large in the Central States but 
down only slightly in the Western 
States. 

Foreign workers and war prisoners 
have been supplementing regular 
sources of farm labor in harvesting 
truck crops and work in sugar beets 
so far this season. It is expected that 
these sources will continue to supple- 
ment the domestic labor force for the 
remainder of the year. 
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Farm Income During the War 


T he rate of increase in farm in- 
con.e generally is leveling off com- 
pared with the rather rapid rise in the 
early war years. In 1944 cash receipts 
from farm marketings stood at 19.8 
billion dollars, only 2 percent above 
1943 and a decided reduction from the 
rate of increase of 25 percent from 1942 
to 1943 and more than 33 percent in 
each of the two preceding years. Most 
of the increase in cash receipts over 
the 1935-39 prewar average of 8 
billion dollars occurred during the 
3 years, 1941-43. 

Increases in realized net income of 
farm operators from agriculture during 
the past 4 years closely paralleled the 
changes in cash receipts. While net 
income stood at 11.9 billion dollars in 
1944 (12.6 billion with Government 
payments) it was only 200 million dol- 
lars more than in 1943. Largely be- 
cause of marked increases in expenses 
for livestock purchases, feed, fertilizer, 
net income in 1940 fell slightly under 
the 1935-39 prewar average — despite 
the rise in cash receipts. From 1941 
through 1943 the rise in net income 
was at a slightly faster rate than cash 
receipts, but the two followed essen- 
tially the same pattern — in 1942 and 
again in 1943 cash receipts increased 
by about 4 billion dollars while net 
income rose by about 3 billion in each 
year. Thfen, last year saw approxi- 
mately the same leveling off in the 
rise of both. 

Cash Receipts 

All the major groups of crops and 
livestock products shared — though not 
equally — in the wartime rise in cash re- 
ceipts. Among the crop groups, the 
largest percentage gains between 1935- 
39 and 1944 were registere’d by oil- 
bearing crops, with cash receipts five 
and one-half times the prewar average 
— a drop from an even higher level in’ 
1943 — ^and by fruits and feed grains, 
each with receipts about three times 
the prewar level. Hogs showed the 
largest percentage gain among the 


livestock and livestock products 
groups, cash receipts in 1944 totaling 
about three and one-quarter times the 
prewar average. Poultry and eggs 
were next in percentage gains, but 
dairy products and cattle were re- 
sponsible, after hogs, for the largest 
part of the gross increase in dollar 
volume of sales. 

The wartime increase in cash rec- 
ceipts reflected a marked rise in prices 
of agiicultural commodities in addi- 
tion to a rapid expansion in produc- 
tion from relatively low 1935-39 
levels. In 1944, prices of crops were 
double their prewar average, and 
prices of livestock and livestock 
products w'ere up by two-thirds. The 
volume of farm marketing had in- 
creased about one-fourth for crops 
and nearly one-half for livestock and 
products. 

The wartime increase in cash 
receipts resulting from higher prices 
and larger production has not, how- 
ever, eliminated the wide disparity in 
farm incomes in different sections of 
the country. In 1944, for example, 
cash receipts averaged about $3,600 
per farm for the United States as a 
whole, but in four States the average 
was over $7,500 and in nine States 
under $2,000. Disparities within the 
States were even greater, varying 
from farms operating at a bare sub- 
sistence level to very large business 
enterprises. 

Realized Net Income 

Realized net income of farm opera- 
tors from agriculture represents the 
net return for their labor, including 
the unpaid labor of their families, 
and for their capital and management, 
Being a net Jigurej over and above 
operating expenses, it is more meaning- 
ful than cash receipts in measuring the 
income derived from the farm business 
available to the operator and family 
for current living and savings. As 
the table indicates, net mcome esti- 
mates are obtained by adding to cash 
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receipts from marketings the value of 
farm products consumed as food and 
fuel by the family and laborers on the 
farm, and the annual rental value of 
farm residences; and then subtracting 
from the resulting gross income the 
production expenses incurred in con- 
nection with farm operations. Gov- 
ernment payments to farmers are 
sho^Ti as a separate component of net 
income, in order to distinguish the 
portion of farm income arising from 
this source. 

Taking the period as a whole — 
1935-39 through 1944 — realized net 
income increased to more than 2]4 
times its prewar level. The pcrcen- 
age rise was just about equal to that 


in nonagricultural wages and salaries, 
but exceeded the rate of increase for the 
nonagricultural private business and 
professional groups (exclusive of cor- 
porations) whose net incomes just 
about doubled between 1935-39 and 
1944. 

Crop and Livestock Inventories 
A decline of 0.4 billion dollars in 
farm inventories during 1944, in con- 
trast to an increase of 0.3 billion in 
1943, more than offset the slight in- 
crease from 1943 to 1944 in realized net 
income. The inventory item as used 
here measures the value of the change 
between the beginning and end of the 
year in numbers of livestock on farms 
and in quantities of crops held for 


Farm Operators: Cash Receipts, Production Expenses, and Realized Net Income, 
United States, 1935-39 Average and 1940-44 



1935-39 

average 

1940 

1041 

m 


1944 


BU.DoL 

BU.Da. 

HiZ. Dd. 


Bil. Bol. 

Bll JDol 

Oash receipts from farm marketings: 







Crops 

3.4 

3.6 

4.7 

6.3 

8.0 

8.6 

Livestock and products 

4 6 

4.8 

6.4 

9.0 

11.3 

11,2 

Total cash receipts 

8.0 

8.3 

11.1 

16.3 

19.3 

19.8 

Nonmoney Income (value of products con- 







sumed on farms and gross rental value of farm 







dwellings) 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

2.8 

2.9 

Gross Income from agriculture 

9.9 

10.2 

13.2 

17.7 

22.1 

22,7 

Production expenses: 







Feed purchased 

.7 

.8 

1.1 

L6 

2.1 

2.1 

Livestock purchased 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.8 

Feitilizer^dUme 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.5 

Cost of operating motor vehicles 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.8 

Mlscellaileous 

.8 

.8 

.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

Total current operating expenses 

2.5 

8.0 

3.6 

4.4 

5.2 

6.2 

Hired labor: 







Cash wages 

.7 

.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

Value of perquisites 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Totsd labor expenses 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

IT 

2.1 

Maintenance or depreciation 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 1 

1.5 

1.6 

Property taxes 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

Farm mortgage interest i 

.3 

.3 

.8 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Net rent to nonfarm landlords 

.4 

.4 

.6 

.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Total expenses 

6.5 

6.2 

7.3 

9.0 

10.4 

10.8 

Bealized net income finom agriculture 

4.4 

4.0 

5.9 

8.7 

1L7 

1L9 

Govemn.ent payments * 

.4 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

Bealized net income from agriculture and 







Government payments 

4.8 

4.7 

6.4 

9.3 

12.3 

12.6 

Value of chanee In farm inventories » 


+.1 

+.3 

+.8 

+.3 

—.4 

Net cash available to farm operators after cash 

• 


expenses « 

2.9 

2L8 

4.1 

7.3 

10.1 

lai 


1 Tssm mortf^ase interest declined from 345 million dollars in 1035-39 to 255 million dollars in 1044. 
» Payments tt* farm operators; excludes amounts paid to landlords not living on farms. 

* See text tor explanation. 
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sale. It represents an adjustment for 
sales out of inventory, as in 1944, or 
for net additions to inventories from 
production during the year, as in 1943. 
The inventory decline for 1944 re- 
flected a sharp drop in livestock num- 
bers — inventories of hogs declining by 
half a billion dollars between Janu- 
ary 1 and December 31 — which more 
than offset an increase in crops stored 
for sale. The rise in inventories dur- 
ing 1942 and 1943 was due primarily 
to increases in numbers of cattle and 
hogs on farms. 

Farm Production Expenses 

Farm production expenses just 
about doubled between 1935-39 and 
1 944, from a 6.6 billion-doUar prewar av- 
erage to 10.8 billion dollars last year. 
This huge wartime rise was nevertheless 
smaller than the rate of increase in 
cash receipts from marketings, and 
explains why net income rose faster 
than cash receipts during the past 4 
years. 

The major items of production ex- 
pense varied considerably during the 
war years, both in degree of change 
and in direction. For example, ex- 
penses for purchased feed and for net 
rent to nonfarm landlords ^ more than 
tripled between 1935-39 and 1944. 
Aggregate farm wages (cash wages 
plus the value of perquisites furnished 
to hired labor) more than doubled 
despite a decline of 13 percent in 
numbers of hired farm workers. 
Expenses for fertilizer and livestock 
purchases also were more than twice 
prewar levels. On the other hand, the 
cost of operating motor vehicles and 
depreciation charges on buildings and 
equipment were up by only two-thirds. 
Property taxes remained fairly stable. 
Farm mortgage interest was down 
by one-fourth because of a substantial 
reduction in the farm mortgage debt. 
Though most expense items showed 
successive increases each year, excep- 

1 Bent paid to landlords living on farms is not 
mcluded in production expenses, because though 
it represents expense to one group of farmers it is 
Income to another group. 


tions occurred in expenses for pur- 
chased feed which leveled off after 
1943, livestock purchases which 
reached a peak in 1942, and farm 
mortgage interest which declined 
throughout the period. 

Decided changes in the relative 
importance of the various expense 
items have taken place thus far during 
the war. For example, feed purchases 
accounted for less than one-eighth of 
total farm production expenses in 
1935-39 compared with one-fifth in 
1943-44, rent to nonfarm landlords 
increased from 6 to 10 percent of the 
total, whereas farm mortgage interest 
dropped from 6 to 2 percent. 

Net Cash After Expenses 

Net cash available to farm operators 
represents their cash receipts minus 
their cash expenses. Cash expenses 
include the same list of items used in 
deriving net income, with two excep- 
tions. First, the value of food, lodg- 
ing, and other perquisites furnished 
to hired laborers is excluded from ex- 
penses since nonmoncy income is not 
taken into account; second, the actual 
outlays of farmers for buildings and 
machinery are substituted for the 
depreciation item used in estimating 
net income. 

Net cash available to farm operators 
totaled 10 billion dollars in 1943 and 
again in 1944, as compared with 7 
billion in 1942, 4 billion in 1941, and 
3 billion in 1940 and the prewar 
period. Beginning with 1942, this 
represented a more rapid increase than 
occurred in either cash receipts or net 
income. It reflected a sharp drop in 
purchases of farm machinery and 
equipment as well as in outlays for 
farm buildings in 1942 and 1943. In 
contrast, depreciation charges rose 
steadily during the war, exceeding 
the volume of cash outlays for ma- 
chinery and buildings in 1942-44. 
Depreciation charges are estimated to 
approximate the amount that farmers 
would have to pay each year if they 
had replaced, at prices prevailing 
during the year, the amount of equip- 
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ment used up in the year. An excess 
of purchases over depreciation charges, 
such as occurred during 1940 and 1941, 
represents a net addition to the far- 
mer’s wealth in the form of various 
types of farm machinery, whereas an 
excess of depreciation charges over 
purchases, as in 1942-44, indicates 
that farmers have used up a part of 
their capital invested in equipment. 

Because of the durability of farm 
machinery and buildings and the wide 


variation in outlay from year to year, 
depreciation is better than cash out- 
lay as a measure of the cost of plant 
and equipment used up in any one 
year. Net cash available to farm 
operators is not net income because it 
includes cash outlay rather than 
depreciation, and because it takes no 
account of the products furnished for 
farm family living. 

Selma F. Goldsmith 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Transportation Most Critical of War 


K eeping the pipe line filled with 
supplies to the Pacific theater of 
war win teat the capacities of the rail- 
roads, particularly the transcontinen- 
tal lines, in coming months, as they 
have never been tri^ before. With 
western railroads carrying the major 
share of military traffic and with these 
same railroads called upon to handle 
the greater portion of the grain crops 
and livestock as well as the fruit and 
vegetable production of the West 
Coast, serious delays in moving these 
crops to markets will be experienced. 
The longer turn-around time between 
the loading of a car and its return for 
another load, because of the distances 
involved, vih have the effect of 
further reducing the available car 
supply. 

For the first time since the war 
began, the last year has seen the devel- 
opment of acute shortages of boxcars, 
particularly the high-class type of 
equipment required for grain, grain 
products, and many other types of 
foodstuffs. On January 1, 1943, the 
total serviceable boxcars on class I 
railroads was 735,104 cars. Although 
18,783 new cars were delivered in 1944, 
this number had been reduced to 
721,598 by January 1, 1945, and many 
of these cars were suitable only for 
rough freight. Shortages of man- 
power for repair and the rebuilding of 
cars has made it impossible for the car- 


riers to keep their equipment in proper 
condition. The deterioration has 
progressed so far that it seems entirely 
probable that it cannot be remedied 
before the end of the war, when 
sufficient men are again available to 
work in railroad shops, and traffic has 
subsided to more normal levels that 
will permit the carriers to relieve cars 
from service for thorough recondi- 
tioning where they are now given only 
a patch-up job. 

No Grain-Boxcar Reserve 

Prior to the war, it was the practice 
of the railroads to build a bank of 
empty boxcars in the West with which 
to move grain crops to market as 
rapidly as possible after harvesting 
commenced. Because of the unprec- 
edented demands of military and 
other transportation needs, this is 
no longer possible. 

At the present time, while the 
number of boxcars on western lines is 
actually somewhat larger than a year 
ago, they are busily at work moving 
old crop grain and the early harvested 
new crop from country elevators to 
terminal markets and hauling war 
freight to ports and military depots 
in the West instead of standing idle 
on sidings awaiting the rush of newly 
harvested grain. 

Various expedients have been 
adopted to augment the supply of cars 
fit for grain loading. Full trains of 
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hopper-bottom gondola cars loaded 
with grain have shuttled from south- 
western points to Gulf ports, and the 
use of gondola cars for short haul grain 
movements has spread generally 
throughout the central and eastern 
parts of the country. Some roads 
have slatted and lined livestock cars 
and rebuilt old refrigerator cars for 
grain loading. The total of these 
efforts is assisting tremendously in the 
grain movement, and while the 1945 
harvest will not have the car banks of 
previous years, every effort is being 
made to handle the crop with the least 
possible delay. 

Reporting machinery has been set 
up through the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency to spot the areas 
in need of particular attention so the 
railroads may arrange the distribution 
of their equipment accordingly. This 
information includes available storage 
facilities, production estimates, grain 
yet to be harvested, and grain on the 
ground on various dates. Certainly 
wheat will be stored on the ground, 
very likely in larger amounts in some 
States than was the case in previous 
years. Time will be required to get 
that grain safely under cover, but the 
measures being taken are expected to 
keep the period of exposure to a mini- 
mum. Much of the crop will have 
to remain in bin storage on farms for 
movement at a later date. 

Refrigerator-Car Shortage Acute 

A more serious problem lies in the 
transportation of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Refrigerator cars have 
been wearing out faster than they 
could be replaced under our restricted 
car-building program. Railroad com- 
panies and private car lines, just before 
the outbreak of the war, owned a total 
of 146,319 freight refrigerator cars, 
some 25,000 less than a decade earlier. 
By April 1, 1945, the number of refrig- 
erator cars had further declined to 
138,410. Of these, the number laid up 
for repairs has increased substantially 
in the past year. As a result, there 
have been repeated and persistent 


shortages of cars. These shortages 
have been aggravated on the Pacific 
coast by congestion in terminals and 
because the tonnage of loaded west- 
bound freight for military purposes 
has been so heavy that the movement 
of empty refrigerator cars to the coast 
area has been retarded. 

These difficulties will probably con- 
tinue until the war in the Pacific has 
been won and the return of troops and 
equipment to this country has been 
completed. 

Livestock Will Be Moved 

While the marketings of cattle are 
expected to be considerably heavier 
in the last half of 1945 than they 
were last year, the number of hogs 
to be moved will be less, and while 
the total volume of shipments will 
be gteater than a year ago, it is not 
expected that there will be any 
shortage of livestock equipment, either 
rail or truck, to handle a normal 
pattern of movement to market. 
Some difficulty might be experienced 
if a heavy nonseasonal movement due 
to lack of feed caused by drought or 
some other calamity were to arise. 
The heavy freight and passenger 
burden on transcontinental railroads 
may have a tendency to slow the 
movement of range cattle and sheep 
to some extent, but the importance 
and scarcity of meat products as- 
sures that livestock will be moved to 
market. 

Before the war, a large percentage of 
farm products, particularly fresh fruits 
and vegetables, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts, and livestock, moved by motor 
truck, but age and accumulated mil- 
eage have taken a heavy toll of this 
service. The peak of motor-truck 
transportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts was reached in 1941. Since then, 
the total tonnage moved by all types 
of carriers has increased, but the 
percentage handled by trucks has de- 
clined and this decrease has had to 
be absorbed by the rails. Lack of 
tires, replacement parts, inadequate 
repair service, and conservation meas- 
ures designed to lengthen the useful 
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life of trucks, tires, and parts have 
contributed to the loss of motor- 
vehicle tonnag(*. 

Increased allocations of truck tires 
for civilian use recently announced by 
the War Production Board were made 
possible by the end of the war in 
Europe. However, this does not mean 
there will be plenty of truck tires from 
now on. In the first place, experience 
has shown that synthetic tires do not 
have the mileage of the prewar tire. 
Second, the increased allocations may 
be only temporary, at least partly so. 
Third, since July 1944, heavy duty tiros 
have been rationed under a priority 
list, with only the most essential serv- 
ices, including the transportation of 
perishable foods, being protected by a 
high priority. Trucks engaged in 
hauling commodities or in services with 
lower ratings literally have had no new 
tires in the last year. Tires have been 
recapped again and again, but the 
supply of recappable carcasses has just 
about nin out, and many thousands of 
trucks that have been transporting less 
essential, but nevertheless important, 
traflic eventually w’ill have to have 
some relief. 

The picture on farm trucks appears 
a little brighter, particularly for light 
and medium vehicles. More trucks in 
these categories are scheduled for pro- 
duction during the third and fourth 
quarters of 1945, and in addition sur- 
plus trucks will be available for sale in 
farm areas where needed. 


Coastwise and iutercoastal shipping 
was heretofore an exceedingly impor- 
tant part of the Nation’s transporta- 
tion system. But during the war, this 
type of shipping had to be discontin- 
ued, because of the treniendoiiR need 
for ocean shipping for overseas move- 
ment and necessity for convoy due to 
the submarine menace. 

Some think that it should be possible 
to release some of that shipping now, 
but, with much greater ocean distances 
now to be traveled, relief through the 
resumption of coastwise and inter- 
coastal traffic is an impossibility at 
this time. 

Lack of sufficient manpower to 
adequately operate the transportation 
facilities has been a major factor in 
the problem. Only recently the Army 
announced that 4,000 experienced rail- 
road men would be furloughed to the 
railroads to help relieve the situation. 
And some further relief may come if a 
sufficient number of laid-off w^ar 
workers heed the President’s recent 
request to work for the railroads. 
The War Manpower Commission now 
gives railroad workers top priority for 
military deferment. 

In spite of all the difficulties that lie 
ahead, the basic crops, except for some 
fruits and vegetables, will be moved 
to market although in some cases they 
may not be handled as promptly as 
might be desired. 

Edgar B. Blactt, Office of Transportor 
tion and J. C. Winter, Office of 
Marketing Services 


Lumber for Farm Construction 


F arm construction, one of the 
largest users of lumber, accounted 
for about 30 percent of total con- 
sumption a generation ago. It has 
dropped since then, but normally 
still takes about 16 percent and 
probably will continue to do so when 
peace comes. 

Ninety-five percent of farm houses 
are lumber and the same percentage 


would hold for other farm buildings 
if logs and poles are included. Lum- 
ber and other forms of wood construc- 
tion have been low in cost, are easy to 
use, and have always been readily 
available in peace times. 

Prior to World War II the only 
lumber shortage was during and im- 
mediately following World War 1. 
That shortage was relieved after 



peacetime readjustment in spite of 
the building boom which followed 
1920. 

War Demands Different This Time 

World War II has brought with it 
another wartime shortage, but there 
is no certainty this time that the 
shortage will disappear with recon- 
version. When heavy military de- 
mands of 1942 developed a shortage 
of other materials, lumber was looked 
to as an available substitute, but by 
1946 the shortage of lumber became 
so acute it was rated one of the most 
critical materials. The last war re- 
quired some 6 billion board feet of 
lumber, but this one has taken over 
60 billion and is still taking lumber 
at the rate of 1J4 billion board feet per 
month. 

Because of military needs, farm con- 
struction, along with other civilian 
construction, is down to a depression 
low even though farm production has 
been maintained at all time peaks. 
Some critical situations, such as the 
inadequate grain storage capacity, are 
cause for sorong complaints, but gen- 
erally complaints are not as insistent 
after nearly 3 years of shortage as they 
wore at the start. The explanation is 
not that farms do not need the lumber, 
but with labor shortage, and all the 
other difficulties in the way of doing 
construction, there is more disposition 
to wait. Fortunately much construc- 


tion, both new and maintenance, can 
be deferred when conditions are un- 
favorable. That is one reason why 
the swings in construction are so ex- 
treme from bottoms to peaks of the 
construction cycles. 

There was some expectation that a 
one-front war would mean more lum- 
ber for civilian uses, but this has not 
happened. Military requirements 
have not eased, and the public has 
been advised not to expect them to 
ease so long as w^ar against Japan con- 
tinues. At the same time production 
for the first 4 months of 1945 is 10 per- 
cent below the same period in 1944, 
which indicates a shorter 1945 supply. 
After 2 years of wartime restrictions, 
farmers know pretty well what the 
situation is as it affects them and they 
can assume that there will be no sig- 
nificant change in the lumber supply 
while the war continues. 
Long-Standing Construction Backlog 

The longer the war continues, the 
more the deferred construction builds 
up. There was no appreciable build 
up during World War I, but defiation 
of agriculture after that war kept 
farm construction below normal for 
most of the 1920's. This was followed 
by the depression of the 1030^s, with 
farm construction not reaching normal 
until 1939 and 1940. It has again 
been below normal since 1942. Ex- 
penditures for farm building mainte- 
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nance for the past two decades were 
about IH billion dollars below depre- 
ciation, making no allow^ance for im- 
proved building standards. 

The rural electrification program 
has gone far toward bringing electric- 
ity to the farmer, but in other respects 
farm construction has not kept pace 
with modernizing of urban structures. 
The situation is usually emphasized 
by comparison of farm housing with 
urban housing as to sanitary facilities, 
equipment, state of repair, and over- 
crowding. Shelter for animals is 
equally in need of modernizing. 

At the present time the agricultural 
balance sheet is the best it has ever 
been. Farm assets are valued at 90.8 
billion dollars January 1, 1945, com- 
pared with about 53.8 billion dollars 
January 1, 1940. At the same time 
real estate mortgages actually dropped 
from 6.6 billion to 5.3 billion dollars. 
Particularly significant as related to 
postwar expenditures for farm im- 
provements is a 16 billion dollar liquid 
reserve — war bonds, cash, bank depos- 
its, and warehouse receipts. 

Postwar Outlook Better than Prewar 

Agriculture is faced with a down- 
ward readjustment from the curront 
24-billion-dollar level of gross income. 
However, if postwar farm income 
should hold at about 18 billion dollars 
which would be well above prewar, 
expenditures for farm construction 
and similar improvements should be 
in the neighborhood of a billion dollars 
a year. And this would be higher 
than the 20 years prior to World War 
II. 

Industrial reconversion will be ex- 
pedited as much as possible with the 
prospect that following reconversion 
the country will experience a period of 
prosperity as it did following previous 
wars. Such prosperity includes a 
boom in residential construction which 
like farm construction, is a large user 
of lumber. 

No one can foretell what the situa- 
tion will really be, either the magni- 
tude of the construction boom or the 


timing. The prospects, however, are 
for a boom comparable to that of the 
twenties. Without a break in recov- 
ery, such as that of 1921, it should 
require several years to reach the 
peak. 

Stocks Badly Depleted 

Lumber stocks have had to be drawn 
on heavily to meet wartime needs and 
total stocks of both producers and 
distributors dropped from 17.3 billion 
board feet on December 31, 1941, to 
6.5 billion on December 31, 1944. 
These stocks will have to be built up 
during recovery in order to effectively 
meet peacetime demands. That is, 
postwar production will have to pro- 
vide for stocks in addition to actual 
consumption. Currently, exports and 
imports are in approximate balance- 
but with the tremendous reconstruc- 
tion to be done in the war-tom coun- 
tries exports would be expected to ex- 
ceed imports and the difference would 
have to be met by excess of production 
over domestic consumption. 

On this basis a production of 32.5 
billion board feet might take care of 
the first peace year of domestic con- 
sumption, export 2 billion, and put 3 
billion board feet back into stocks. 
Present production is down to about 
30 billion board feet annually, pri- 
marily because of labor and equipment 
shortages. Production of 32.5 billion 
should not be difficult for the first 
peace year. However, with stocks as 
low as they are, particularly country 
yard stocks on which the farmer de- 
pends, there will probably be a tight 
lumber situation until distributors 
build up working stocks of dry lumber. 
That was true after the other war and 
the conditions would appear worse 
this time, but it is only a temporary 
difficulty. 

The longer view is more uncertain. 
Should requirements build up to 40 
billion board feet, possibly more, de- 
pending upon whether residential 
construction reaches the high levels 
frequently predicted, and whether 
exports are much in excess of prewar, 
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there is serious question of the in- 
dustry's ability to produce that much 
lumber. It is very doubtful whether 
domestic lumber production will much 
exceed 32 or 33 billion board feel per 
year. War has made a heavy drain 
on the forests. Some large operators 
who have been overcutting to supply 
emergency needs should reduce their 
cut to a sustained yield basis. Some 
small operators who do not o^m timber 
and have been clcan-cutting scattered 
small tracts may have diflSculty after 
the war. Results of poor manage- 
ment of timber resources over these 
many yeers may hit harder than ex- 
pected if the industry is asked to meet 
40 billion board feet lumber require- 
ments. 

Farmer — Consumer and Producer 
The farmer is on both sides of the 
problem. He is concerned about 
supply ^because lumber is his best 
general-purpose construction material 
and is low in costs when adequate to 
meet demand. He is also responsible 
for his share of poor forest-land man- 
agement in the past which may be the 
primary cause of a current tight 
lumber supply and higher prices. 
Approximately a third of the Nation's 


forest-land acreage is held by farmers. 
A considerable part of lumber used on 
farms does come from farm timber, 
but the timber has been pretty much 
a gift of nature without the help of 
good woodland management, and 
represents less than half the timber 
crop the lands should be producing. 
Good management would more than 
double the financial return from most 
farm woodlands, and would also pro- 
vide best assurance against high farm 
construction costs for the farms with 
woodlands. 

How much shortage of lumber 
would curtail farm construction is 
diflicult to say. There are other 
materials competing with lumber. 
But the ability of lumber to hold its 
own in the past is evidence that forced 
use of other materials would meet 
some resistance at least. And dis- 
placement of lumber by other mate- 
rials in farm construction w’-ould repre- 
sent displacement of a farm product 
by a nonfarm product at a time when 
recognition is being given to the need 
for fai m crops with outlets other than 
as food and clothing. 

Frank J. HALLArsB 
Forest Service 


Seasonality of Wartime Milk Production 


S easonal variation in milk production 
is a perpetual problem of the dairy 
industry. Late spring and early sum- 
mer is the natural season of heavy 
milk flow. A concentration of fresh- 
enings in spring months centers the 
high point of the lactation curve of a 
sizable proportion of the milk cows, on 
IMay and June. Abundant green feed 
in pastures at this time further stimu- 
lates high output. And, too, low costs 
of producing milk from grass encourages 
a late spring and early summer pro- 
duction on those farms where dairying 
is only a sideline. The level of milk 
production at this flush season averages 


about 1 times that of the late fall and 
early winter months and in some areas 
is fully twice as much. 

In contrast, seasonal variation in 
consumption of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts is comparatively small. The 
wide gap between varying supply and 
uniform consumption is bridged in 
the marketing and distribution opera- 
tions of the dairy industry. Through 
storage of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts, the bulk of the surplus supplies 
is carried over for winter consumption. 
The expense of this service, while nor- 
mally borne largely by the consumer, 
tends to cause producer prices to be 
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lower in the surplus season and higher 
in times of deficit production, thus 
providing farmers an incentive to 
work toward more even seasonal dis- 
tribution of supply. 

War Brings New Influences 

Seasonal price variations have nar- 
rowed markedly under influence of 
uniform year around ceilings during the 
war, and the burden of carrying sur- 
plus supplies over to the deficit 
season has shifted largely into Gov- 
ernment hands. On the other hand, 
seasonal differentials in Government 
incentive payments to producers for 
milk and butterfat have restored some 
seasonality into unit returns received 
by farmers. In appraising postwar 
marketing readjustments, it is impor- 
tant to know w’hether these factors 
have accentuated seasonal production 
changes, thus magnifying difficulties 
associated with this problem. 

In order to gauge changes in season- 
ality, daily milk production in each 
month has been computed as a per- 
centage of the average for the year. 
To eliminate trends caused by siz- 
able year-to-year changes in level of 
production, each month has been 
compared with the 12-month period 
on which it centers. In 5 months of 
the year — April, May, June, July, and 
August — United States daily milk 
production is above average for the 
year as a whole. In May and June, 
the months of heaviest production, 
the daily rate is about one-fourth 
higher than the average for the year, 
In the 7-month period from Septem- 
ber through March, milk production 
per day is below the annutd rate, with 
the low point usually reached in 
November or December at a levd 
approximately 15 percent below that 
of the year as a whole. 

Milk marketing and supply prob- 
lems come most frequently and are 
most acute at the peak and low points 
of the seasonal production curve. 
Large surpluses of milk during the 
flush season cause serious pricing 
problems especially in fluid markets 
where diversion of excess milk to 


manufacturing outlets materially 
lowers prices to producers. During 
recent war years, a heavy volume in 
the flush season has also taxed facil- 
ities of many dairy plants. At the 
low point of the production curve, 
problems center on obtaining suffi- 
cient supplies to meet current con- 
sumption needs such as the fall of 1943 
when an acute fluid milk shortage in 
the East almost caused a serious dis- 
tribution break-down. 

For comparisons of flush season and 
off season production with the year as 
a whole, a 2-month period appears to 
be the most appropriate time unit. 
Peak production is nearly always 
reached in June, but the relationship 
of that month to the remainder of the 
year may be materially influenced by 
the exact timing of tho seasonal high 
point which usually comes in the early 
part of the month. Thus a low pro- 
duction in June often is accoApanied 
by high production in May and a 
combination of the two is more repre- 
sentative of the general level of flush 
production than either one alone. At 
the other extreme of the seasonal curve, 
November and December usually have 
about equally low daily production, so, 
considered together, they cover the 
most critical deficit period. 

Peaks ComparatiTely Stable 

The relationship of production in 
these high and low 2-month periods to 
that for the year as a whole during the 
past decade and a half are shown in 
the accompanying chart. From 1931 
through 1934, peak season production 
was relatively lower and off season 
production relatively higher than in 
the past 10 years. From 1935 to date 
the relationship of May-June produc- 
tion to the year as a whole has been 
remarkably stable, with variations of 
only about 2 percent during the period, 
but has shaded slightly downward 
rather than upward during the war. 
The 2-month period of low production, 
on the other hand, has varied appre- 
ciably in relation to the yearly average. 
In the 1934-37 drought period, fluctua- 
tions were irregular with a sharp bulge 



in 1936 when unusually heavy late 
fall production was preceded by a dry 
summer and followed by a winter of 
short feed supplies. 

During the first 2 years of war, a 
trend toward light Novonii)er-De- 
cember production ai)i)(‘i»red to bo 
developing. In 1943, failure of dairy 
product prices to rise as fast as fe<‘d 
prices, prospects of insufficient feed to 
provide for all lives! ock on farms, and 
a tightening of the farm labor supply 
during the harvest season, all exert od 
influences toward low late fall milk 
production. To counteract these 
unfavorable conditions, the Govern- 
ment launched a program of production 
incentive payments direct to farmers 
selling dairy products. Although 
begun in October 1943, the payments 
did not become firmly established on a 
year around basis until the early 
months of 1944. By the lato fall of 
that year, milk production had re- 
covered to the point whore production 
in the Novcmbcr-Dccember period 
showed about the same relationship to 
yearly production as in prewar years. 
The effect of the dairy payment pro- 


gram became discernible rather gradu- 
ally since farmers needed time to 
adjust their dairy operations to the 
new basis, and the full weight of the 
program on production apparently did 
not come until the late fall of 1944. 
Seasonal payment differentials estab- 
lished for that fall and winter season 
were also a favorable influence toward 
regaining normal production levels. 

With the monttdy pattern of milk 
production in 1944 holding closely to 
that of prewar years insofar as peak 
and deficit periods are concerned, such 
added problems of coordinating pro- 
duction and consumption seasonally 
in the postwar adjustment period 
seem likely to hinge on utilization of 
milk in different consumption channels. 
Considering curront high levels of milk 
production and sharp wartime shifts 
in milk use, many areas will no doubt 
find the burdens of readjusting to a 
peacetime basis severe even though 
seasonality of production has not been 
appreciably increased during the past 
several years. 

John L. Wilson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Surplus Medical Equipment for Rural Areas 


M any farmers throughout the 
country are conscious of the 
need for improving rural medical and 
health facilities and services. They are 
not only thinking of improving the 
hospitals and health centers they al- 
ready have or of building new ones 
where there are none, but also of find- 
ing better ways to pay the hospital and 
doctor bills. 

Of the farmers interviewed in a re- 
cent study by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics more than four-fifths 
said they would like to see an increase 
of public clinics in rural areas after the 
war and three-fourths said they would 
like to subscribe to some flat rate pre- 
payment plan for themselves and their 
families to cover the costs of doctors' 
and nurses' services as well as hospital 
bais. 

Improved Service at Less Cost 
Farm people will have an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill these desires to im- 
prove hospitals and health centers now 
in operation or to lower the cost of 
building new ones, if they take advan- 
tage of the surplus hospital and medi- 
cal equipment that will be available in 
large quantities after the defeat of 
Japan. There will be plenty of most 
kinds available to rural communities 
at little cost, such as surgical instru- 
ments, bedding and beds, dishes, X- 
rays, incubators, diagnostic and steril- 
izing equipment, furniture, mobile 
medical and dental units, operating 
tables, and everything else hospitals 
and health centers use. 

Consideration is being given to a 
scheme of packaging this surplus 
medical equipment as a means of 
simplifying buying for rural com- 
munities. A package for instance 
might consist of everything needed for 
the equipment of a health center to 
serve a community of 5,000 people. 
Another might include the essentials 
for a smaller community. Such ‘ *kits" 
might not only include surplus medical 
equipment and supplies, but also other 


surplus materials and fixtures needed 
for the erection and furnishing of 
appropriate hospital or health center 
buildings. The prices or lease rates 
quoted would apply to the unit as a 
whole. Consideration is also being 
given to the needs of selling the equip- 
ment in small lots to health associa- 
tions, co-ops. State, county, and city 
health departments. 

In addition to community hospitals 
or health centers, other groups will find 
use for surplus medical supplies and 
equipment. State, countv, and city 
health departments and schools that 
give periodic health examinations to 
school children or ^\ho may want to 
bring medical service to isolated farm 
aicas might find good use for mobile 
medical and dental units. And small 
community services like fire and police 
departments, as \vell as other public 
offices \Nhich have a health function, 
could well use ambulances, oxygen 
tents, and ’water-purification devices. 
How to Obtain Equipment 

What must a community, a hospital, 
or farm organization do if they want 
to get some of this equipment for a 
hospital or for their public health 
office, school, or fire department, or 
w^hatever local group or public agency 
that has need for it? If they already 
have a hospital or health center thev 
should get a good idea of how much 
they w'ill need and just how they are 
going to use the additional equipment. 
If they w^ant it for their school system, 
or local agency like the public health 
office, or police department, they will 
still need to know' how much and how 
they plan to use it. 

Most country doctors cannot indi- 
vidually afford to get modern diag- 
nostic equipment like X-rays and 
electrocardiographs. But small com- 
munities, by organizing now’, will be 
able to obtain such equipment for the 
cooperative use of all the doctors of a 
community. Other communities may 
be looking forward to getting only the 



simplest equipment, such as b<‘ds, 
examining tables, and good lights. 
And those cominniiilios vvithout a 
health center, hospital, or even ati 
emergency health room, might make 
plans to obtain this type of equipment 
after they have aiTanged for a place to 
use it. Until a t)etter place could be 
found they might at least locate in any 
building or room with heat and hot 
water. The room could be open to any 
doctor in the community and could be 
used for emergency cases, children, and 
farm clinics. Any community desiring 
to work out thi»s much of their plan 
should consult with their county or 
State health department and the doc- 
tors of the community whose support 
they will need and want. 

First stop for a community wishing 
to take advantage of surplus m(‘dical 
and hospital equipment is to request 


itb State Health Department to help 
it establish proof of need, determine 
the kind and amount of material 
n(H‘d(‘d, and establish an organization 
able to qualify as a purchaser under 
the Surplus Property Act. 

All surplus medical and hospital 
material will be distributed to com- 
munities and groups on the basis of 
need. Under consideration now is a 
priority set-up for three classes of 
communities or groups, as follows: 
(i) those with no facilities at the 
pmsent time, (2) those with inade- 
quate facilities to meet present needs, 
and (3) those needing replacements to 
maintain or improve present services. 
The State Health Department would 
certify need and detennino the priority 
of a given community or group. 

Gus Larson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Trends in Grape Production and Utilization 


T he grape is the second most 
important deciduous fruit crop, 
normally being exceeded only by 
commercial apples in total tonnage. 
And some years the grape crop is 
larger than apples. This year, for 
example, the apple crop is a record 
low, with prospects on July I indicat- 
ing a grape production nearly Iwo- 
thirds greater than commercial apples. 
The farm value of the grape crop last 
year was in excess of $200,000,000, an 
all-time high and over four times the 
value in most prewar years. 

Cultivation of grapes pro-dates the 
Pyramids, with wine making the first 
important use. Important in the de- 
velopment of grape culture was tho 
fact that the fermentation of grapo 
juice with added preservatives such 
as pitch, resins and spices made possi- 
ble preservation and storage at a 
time when means of preservation 
were very limited. 

Early American colonists tried to 


grow European typo grapes in the 
Atlantic Stales but were generally 
unbucce.*»sful because this type did not 
withstand tho cold temperatures in 
the North or disease and insects in the 
South. The Spaniards introduced 
European grapes to Mexico and the 
West, and were particularly successful 
in the coastal areas and interior 
valleys of California. The mission 
fathers did much to spread viticulture 
in California, with the first widespread 
use of grapes there for wine making. 

Wlicn the Eastern colonists found 
that European grapes were not suited 
to their sections, they started selecting 
and cultivating native wild types. 
And a number of high quality varieties 
have been developed, with Concord 
the most outstanding. In each sec- 
tion of the country some of these 
varieties have been successful, and 
have provided grapes for the areas 
not suitable for growing European 
varieties; namely, all States except 
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the three Pacific Coast States and 
southern Arizona. 

Production Doubled 

Total production capacity of the 
Nation’s vineyards more than doubled 
from the turn of the century until the 
mid-1920’s and production has con- 
tinued at about million tons up to 
the present time. From the mid-20’s 
until the late 30’s prices for grapes 
and grape products were relatively 
low and not conducive to further 
expansion of acreage and production 
capacity remained about steady. 
During the war years (1942-44) prices 
received by growers have averaged 
about three times those of the 1925-39 
period. Since 1924 the price received 
by producers varied from a low of 
$13.40 per ton in 1932 to a high of 
$79.70 in 1944. 

Grapes are grown successfully in 
every State in the country but the 
bulk of the commercial production 
comes from the Pacific Coast States, 
the Great Lake States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan 
and from northwest Arkansas. Dur- 


ing the early part of the century, 
California production averaged about 
80 percent of the total crop. The 
proportion has increased and since 
1940 the California crop has amounted 
to more than 90 percent of the total 
production. 

The California acreage about 
doubled between 1919 and the mid- 
1920’s, decreased about a fourth in 
the next 10 years, but increased slightly 
since. In 1945, California had 494,000 
acres of vineyards in bearing. Be- 
tween the early 1930’s and the early 
1940’s per acre yields in California 
have increased about 50 percent. 
This is the result of abandonment of 
low yielding acreage in the 30’s and 
better care, stimulated by more 
favorable prices the past few years. 

Total production in the four Great 
Lakes States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Michigan has aver- 
aged about 6 percent of the national 
output. Combined production capac- 
ity of these four States declined from 
1909 to the end of World War I, then 
increased to the early thirties and is 
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now about two-thirds the peak reached 
then. 

Capacity in Washington, where both 
European and American types are 
important, has increased steadily since 
1909. At that time production was 
less than a thousand tons but in 1944 
was nearly 18,000 tons— a record for 
the State. Arkansas was relatively 
unimportant as a grape area until 
the mid-1920^s when production in- 
creased as a result of a greatly ex- 
panded acreage for the commercial 
production of grape juice. Prior to 
1924 production averaged only about 
1,600 tons, but increased to an aver- 
age of 12,000 tons from 1928-37 and 
has averaged 8,000 tons since 1938. 
Bulk of Crop Processed 

Grapes arc utilissed in the processed 
form more than most fruit crop.s 
More than four-fifths of the 1944 
production of 2.7 million tons was 
processed compared with about one- 
third of poaches and pears and a 
fourth of the commercial apple crop. 
Of the fruits less widely grown com- 
mercially about two-thirds of the 194 1 
cherry crop, a tenth of the plums, 
nearly nine-tenths of the prunes, and 
about four-fifths ‘of the apricots were 
utilized as dried, canned, frozen, or 
in some other processed form. 

Most of the grapes processed are 
grown in California, although im- 
portant quantities of grapes produced 
in the Great Lakes States, Arkansas, 
and the State of Washington are 
used for juice, wine, and jolly. In 
these States increasing quantities of 
grapes have been processed during the 
past 10 years while the amount sold 
to consumers as fresh fruit has de- 
clined, 

California, which produces about 95 
percent of the United States grapes 
for processing, produces all the coun- 
try's raisins and nearly nine-tenths of 
the grapes crushed for wine, brandy, 
and juice. Small quantities of grapes 
(14,000 tons in 1944) have been canned 
in California since about 1909. Prac- 
tically all canned grapes arc of the 
Thompson Seedless variety and are 


used in mixes for canned fruit salad 
and fruit cocktail. 

The raisin varieties, which have ac- 
counted for slightly , more than one- 
half of California’s total grape crop 
the past 20 yeans, are suitable for dry- 
ing, crushing, and fresh table grapes. 
The table varieties, in most years 
about a fifth of the crop, have alterna- 
tive uses as fresh grapes and as crush- 
ings for wine, brandy, and juice. The 
wine varieties, which included about 
two-fifths of the California production 
27 years ago and about ono-fifth in 
most recent years, are limited largely 
to crushing. 

More for Raisins than Wine 

In most years larger quantities of 
California grapes arc dried than arc 
crushed for wine, brandy, and juice, 
especially the last 3 years when Gov- 
ernment iirograma increased the pro- 
portion of the crop made into raisins. 
Over half of California’s total grape 
harvest was dried in 1943 and noarlv 
half of the 1944 crop. Thompson 
Seedless, Muscats, and Sultanas, are 
principal raisin varieties. These va- 
rieties have been used extensively for 
both fresh consumption and crush- 
ing, as well as raisins. During the 
proprohibitioii period, prior to 1921, 
very few raisin grapes vere used for 
either fresh consumption or crushing 
and the quantities crushed wore not 
mi port ant until after repeal. 

During the 11-year period (1909- 
19), prior to prohibition. C'alifomia 
crushed an annual average of about 
400,000 tons of all typos of grapes for 
wine, brandy, and juice. During the 
13 years of prohibition (1920-32) the 
average annual crush in California 
was only 86,000 tons and during the 
12-year period since repeal the crush 
has averaged 766,000 tons. How- 
ever, during the prohibition years 
larger quantities of grapes were ship- 
ped out of California and a consider- 
able proportion of this tonnage was 
crushed in other States. 

Cart D. Palmer and 

E. 0. SCHLOTZHAUBR 

Bureau of Agricultural Economice 
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Economic Trends Aflecling Agriculture 


Year and month 

Indus- 

trial 

produc- 

tion 

(1936-39 

-100)» 

Income 
of in- 
dustrial 
workers 
(1935-39 
« 100)3 

1910-14«100 

Index of prices received by 
liirmers (August 1909- July 

1914*= 100) 

Whole- 

sale 

1 prices 
of all 
com- 
modi- 
ties 3 

Prices paid by 
farmers 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Livestock and products 

Com- 
modi- 1 
tics 

Com- 

modities 

mterest 

and 

taxes 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

try 

and 

eggs 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 

All 

live- 

iitUCk 

1910-14 averace 

58 ! 

60 1 

100 

100 

lOOj 

100 

100 

101 

101 

101 

1915-19 averaire 

72 

90 

158 

151 

150 

148 

148 

154 

163 

158 

1920-24 average 

75 

122 

160 

161 

173 

178 

159 

103 

123 

142 

1926-29 average 

98 

129 

143 

1.^ 

168 

179 

160 

165 

148 

164 

1930-34 average 

74 

78 

107 

122 

135 

115 

105 

91 

85 

93 

1935-39 average 

100 

100 

118 

125 

12S 

118 

119 

109 

119 

117 

1940-44 average 

192 

234 

139 

150 

148 

212 

162 

146 

171 

161 

1941 

102 

109 

127 

131 

132 

154 

139 

121 

14G 

140 

1942 

199 

241 

144 

152 

150 

201 

162 

151 

188 

173 

1943 

239 

318 

161 

107 

163 

264 

193 

190 

209 

200 

1944 

235 

325 

162 

176 

170 

315 

193 

174 

200 

194 

194Wuly 

231 

320 

152 

176 

170 

328 

194 

165 

197 

190 

Augu<it 

232 

324 

162 

176 

170 


196 

171 

201 

191 

September,. _ 

231 

320 

162 

170 

170 


198 

179 

200 

li>f 

October 

232 

320 

162 

176 

170 

325 

201 

190 

m I 

109 

November... 

232 

818 

162 

177 

171 


203 

207 

200 

202 

December. 

232 

322 

153 

178 

171 

- 

203 

211 

198 1 

202 

1945— January 

234 

322 

153 

179 

172 

324 

202 

199 

203 

202 

February 

230 

320 

154 

179 

172 


200 

183 

209 

201 

March 

235 

318 

154 

180 

173 


198 

176 

211 

200 

April 

<230 

310 

154 

180 

173 

335 

194 

176 

215 

201 

Mav 

4 226 

299 

1.65 

180 

173 


102 

179 

217 

202 

June......... 

222 


155 

180 

173 

340 

191 

180 

216 

203 

July 




IS*) 

173 

362 

192 

197 

215 

2t'6 


Index of prices loceivod by iannors (August 1909~July 1914*^100) 


Year and month 

Crops 

All 

crops 

and 

live- 

stock 

Parity 
ratio s 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

grains 

and 

bay 

Tobac- 

co 

Cotton 

Oil 

heal- 

ing 

crops 

Fruit 

Truck 

crops 

All 

crops 

1910-14 average 

HBE9 

101 

102 

96 

98 

90 


99 

mm 

100 

1915-19 average 


164 

187 

168 

187 

125 


16S 

163 

106 

1920-24 average 

147 

12tj 

193 

180 

149 

148 

•H3 

160 

151 

SO 

192*1-29 average 


119 

172 

145 


141 

HO 

143 

140 

89 

1930-34 average 

70 

76 

11!) 

74 

72 


106 


90 

06 

1935-39 average 

94 


176 

83 

106 

83 

102 


107 

84 

1940-44 average 

123 

119 

245 

131 

159 

133 

172 

143 

154 

103 

1941 

97 

89 

159 

307 


85 

120 


124 

94 

1942 

120 

111 

252 

149 

172 

114 

163 

142 

159 

106 

1943 

148 

147 

325 

160 

100 

179 

245 

183 

192 

119 

1944 

165 

166 

354 

164 

209 

215 

212 

194 

195 

115 

1944— July 

161 


350 

164 

209 

230 


194 

192 

113 

August 

156 

166 

355 

162 

209 

214 

186 

191 

193 

114 

September- „ 

155 

162 

358 

170 

207 

206 

100 

188 


113 

October 

164 

161 

357 

171 

211 


153 

187 

194 

114 

November.. - 

105 

167 

308 

168 

215 

105 

188 


196 

115 

December 

167 

160 

364 

16S 

216 

206 

228 

196 

200 

117 

1945— January 


163 

365 

163 

214 

205 

262 


201 

117 

Febroary 

169 

164 

360 

161 

215 

211 

223 

197 

190 

116 

March 

171 

166 

359 

163 

215 

211 


196 

198 

114 

April 

172 

162 

362 

163 

215 

221 

260 


203 

117 

May 

172 

161 

363 

165 

216 


193 

198 


116 

June 

173 

162 

364 

169 

217 

237 

269 

210 

206 

110 

July 

169 

161 

364 

m 

221 

237 

244 

207 


119 


* Federal Re*!erve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1M3. 

* Total income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised February 1946. 

t Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Revised. 

* Ratio of prices received by formers to prices paid, Interest, and taxes. < 1924 only. 

NoTB.— The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial worhera* income, shown above, 
are not comparable in several respects. The production index includes only mining and manufacturing; 
the income index also includes transportation. The production index is intended to measure volume, 
whereas the income index is affected by vrage rates as well as by time worked. There Is usually a time lag 
between changes in volume of production and workers* income since output can be increased or decreased 
to some extent without much (mange in the number of workers. 
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F eeding xmlUons of people throughout the world during half a 
docado of war is an achievement of which American farmei’s can 
be justly proud. But though the war's end brings a deep feel- 
ing of relief, it also raises important questions in the minds of most 
farmers who have not foi'gottcn the bittci- fruits of victory of World 
War I, This time Congress has directed the Department of Agricul- 
ture to support prices of many farm products at 90 percent or more 
of painty for at least two yoai-s more. Even so, civilian demand for 
food and other agricultural products is expected to continue sufficiently 
high well into 1946 to maintain the prices of most farm products 
close to current levels, which are generally above support levels. 
Foreign shortages of food and clothing, especially in Europe, are 
likely to be more serious during the coming winter than at any time 
since the start of the war. Purchases of American farm products for 
foreign relief purposes will tend to increase as military takings decrease. 
♦ * * Despite a slight downturn, the August index of prices 
received by farmers was only a trifle bdow the record level established 
in June and July of this year. 
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DEMAND AND PRICE 

C IVILIAN demand for food and 
other agricultural products prob- 
ably will continue sufficiently high 
well into 1946 to maintain the prices of 
most farm products close to current 
levels. Shortages of food and clothing, 
especially in Europe, are likely to be 
more serious during the coming winter 
than at any time since the start of the 
war. Purchases of farm products for 
foreign relief will tend to increase as 
military takings decrease. 

The decline in the wage income of 
industrial workers which has been 
under way for several months, will be 
accelerated in the immediate months 
ahead. But total consumer incomes 
are not likely to be reduced enough to 
completely close the existing gap be- 
tween civilian demand at current 
prices and available supplies of many 
farm products. 

The downward trend in consumer 
incomes is largely due to the recent de- 
clines in industrial production, indus- 
trial employment, and wage income of 
industrial workers. Most of the de- 
cline in industrial production has been 
in durable manufactured goods, par- 
ti cularlv machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment. Offsetting this to a 
minor degree are slight increases in 
private construction and in production 
of equipment in the first half of 1945. 

As a result of these trends, nonagri- 
cultural income leveled off in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 from the wartime 
peak reached in the first quarter of the 
year and will decline at a more rapid 
rate during the second half of the year 
as the production of war goods is dras- 
tically reduced. 

The wage income of industrial work- 
ers declined about 3 percent per month 
during the spring and early summer, 
compared with an average of one- 
third of 1 percent during 1944. The 
decline in 1945 has all been in the 
earnings of factory workers, especially 
the group largely concentrated in 


factories manufacturing durable goods. 
The decline in the wage income of 
industrial workers has been somewhat 
greater than the decline in the number 
of persons employed. 

NET FARM INCOME 

1 AST yearns net income from agri- 
culture of 11.9 billion dollars to 
farm operators was about the same as 
the 11.7 billion in 1943. Most States 
in the northern part of the country 
saw declines while increases were reg- 
istered by the majority of the States 
in the South and West. 

The greatest regional decrease was 
in the West North Central Region 
where net income dropped 11 percent. 
Reduced income from meat animals 
was mainly responsible for the decline 
of 5 percent in cash receipts for the 
region, while substantial gains in ex- 
penditures for fertilizer and lime, hired 
labor, and maintenance or depreciation 
accounted for most of the increase of 3 
percent in expenses. 

In Minnesota, where expenditures 
for many items exceeded 1944, net 
income dropped 17 percent, the largest 
decline in any State. 

The greatest regional increase in 
net income was made by the South 
Atlantic Region with a gain of 20 
percent. Pronounced increases in cash 
receipts from cotton, tobacco, peaches, 
and dairy products were largely re- 
sponsible for the 15 percent gain in 
total cash receipts from farm market- 
ings, while expenditures increased 4 
percent. 

Net income in South Carolina in- 
creased 43 percent, more than any 
other State. Cash receipts from cot- 
ton, tobacco, and peaches made de- 
cided increases and total cash receipts 
from farm marketings rose 30 percent. 
But because of increased outlays for 
hired labor and depreciation, produc- 
tion expenses rose 6 percent. 

Although net income for the United 
States showed little »*hange in 1944 
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Income of Farm Operators, by States, 1943 and 1944 


State 

1043 

1944 

Cash 
rocelriis 
from farm 
marketings 1 

Prod net ion 
ex{)(‘nses ^ 

Ren tired 
net income 
from agri- 
culture •* 

Cash 
receipts 
from farm 
marketings » 

Production 
expenses > 

Realized 
net income 
from agri- 
culture ® 


i,m 

t,(m 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


doll an 

doUan 

dolUm 

dollan 

dollars 

dollars 

Maine 

122,312 

M. 033 

67, 461 

121,188 

90,182 

62, 2.59 

New Hampshire - 

43. 763 

34,814 

18,707 

43, 068 

36,006 

18,056 

Vermont 

74, 400 

68.388 

20,846 

7.5,848 

60,881 

29,407 

Massachusetts 

140, .S43 

117,017 

47,986 

144, 376 

110,23.5 

47, 212 

Rhode Island — 

l(i,KiO 

13, 771 

6,125 

10. 969 

14, .304 

4,809 

Connecticut 

100, 637 

86, 0.56 

41,114 

102, 640 

86. 765 

34.600 

New England 

613,708 

304,878 

200,318 

504,694 

40 : 1 . 303 

187,303 

New York 

600. 800 

444, 36^" 

P 26.3,761” 

61.3, 423 

403, 042 

253, 225 

NewJ'ersey 

104,882 

14.5,9.38 

67, 376 

191,4.37 

147, 673 

62, 82.5 

Pennsylvania - 

600. 300 

300,000 

240, .564 

621.. 520 

386, 030 

248, 475 

Middle Atlantic 

1,301,051 

9.59, 389 

661.691 

1,326, .380 

996, ,546 

60 1, .525 

Ohio 

708,005 

377, llV 

"4.527'ri3" 

607,074” 

"PWR. 4.5.7* 

43,7381 

Indiana 

001, 704 

342. l‘)0 

41)1. 023 

6.56, .542 

300. 204 

375,232 

Illinois 

1,143,618 

014.309 

6;i1.417 

1,124, 280 

040, 483 

579,249 

Michigan 

473, 70t 

240,103 

3(18. 406 

403, .3.50 

2.58, 469 

320,006 

Wisconsin 

713,731 

341, .500 

461, 112 

720,000 

,3ri0, 692 

466,4.52 

East North Central . 

3. 700, 762 

1,027,015 

2,267,090 

3,701,786 

2,029J93^ 

2,166,020 

Minnesota 

88;'i,367 

302, 4.5tr 

^6867226 

708, .528' 

417217* 

484.^7 

Iowa 

1, 660. 331 

7tM, 149 

900, 636 

1,4.58,098 

788, (‘i03 

777,46." 

Missouri 

082, 702 

333. 248 

402, 977 

003, .5.58 

34.5,902 

460, 7.58 

North Dakota 

407, 62t 

108, .860 

231), 678 

400, 866 

211,021 

228, 4;M 

South Dakota 

360, 042 

183, 2^10 

100, 713 

.3.37,212 

10.3,368 

170,430 

Nebraska 

06‘), <ia3 

387,467 

322, 0C6 

020, 204 

382,116 

286, 7(HJ 

Kansas 

718,841 

304, 2:17 

381,016 

m, 020 

300, .510 

346,715 

West North Central 

6, 2(H, 660 

2,0.53,707 

3,00.5, (K)8 

6, (M) 1,481 

2,720,406 

2,753,704 

Delaware 

S2, 837 

00, 188 

27, t)a3 

81,, *141" 

60, 0,50 

30, Si 

Maryland 

160,470 

115,014 

72,127 

168, 000 

110. 434 

70,8;« 

Virginia 

277,388 

173,1.38 

206,113 

310, sm 

182, 7S0 

244,060 

West Virginia 

81, 101 

60. 274 

72,447 

8.5, :)61 

68,680 

77, 63:1 

North Carolina 

487, 402 

22 : 1 , (rt7 

400,137 

616, 040 

282, 432 

630, 613 

South Carolina 

188,160 

12,5,972 

12,5,41.3 

246, 222 

1,3,3,2.59 

179,191 

Georgia 

3.36, 001 

ir»7,:i02 

270, 749 

380, 476 

176,100 

310,120 

Florida 

322, 744 

1,50,370 

18‘), 170 

337, 7,57 

10,5.382 

106, 212 

South Atlantic 

1,034,243 

1,077,404 

1, 370, 069 

2, ^,061 

1, 120,620 

l,047t038 

Kentucky 

3427802’ 

1.58, ’ 045 " 

^20l,{)(«)~ 


icortxiT' 

202, 521 

Tennessee 

300,081 

140, (UK) 1 

262,048 

310, .5.56 

166,212 

273,090 

Alabama 

242,810 

124,096 1 

221,284 

202, 3:j6 

12vS, 120 

24.3, 005 

Mississippi 

332,304 

141,015 

282, 0(K) 

JitU), 266 

147,683 

309, 38,3 

East South Central 

1,210,077 

671,266 

J,0W>,431 

1,206,81)1*" 

0(K),02r> 

1,118,995 

Arkansas 

'"~317,8()0 

141,280 

^248,006 

340,318 

’l40, 300 

207, .591 

Louisiana 

242. 362 

110,026 

180,438 

2:jr), :i.58 

122.3.30 

100,208 

Oklahoma 

38S,141 

208, 104 

240,81.3 

4;)8, 7(X) 

21. H, 899 

288,150 

Texas 

1,201,087 

010,908 

768, 021 

1,222,690 

04,5, (MIO 

742, 021 

West South Central - 

2, 140,080 

‘“j,()70,737~ 

1,434,177 

2, 23(1, 072 

1, i;i5,"oio‘ 

1.’4I):J, 070 

Montana 

210, 280 

iiO, 206 

110,636 

’ ’ 230, 75,3 

11 (5, two 

"l.37,Ofl-t 

Idaho 

22<), 307 

116,8.58 

128,107 

IKIO, 087 

122,746 

131,010 

Wyoming 

01,040 

40.(K)1 

49, 200 

01,. 502 

60, 771 

47,061 

Colorado 

310,364 

100, ,542 

137, 146 

301, 4(K) 

m, i>4;i 

128,847 

Now Mexico 

107,043 

02,001 

64,103 

107, .505 

60,741 

01,020 

Arizona 

130,0t)4 

73,808 

03, 760 

12 : 1 , 641 

72,381 

58, 301 

Utah 

1(W,076 

60,606 

61,907 

Uf), 735 

56.212 

08,750 

Nevada 

23. 322 

13,726 

11,782 

24,985 

13, 462 

14, 754 

Mountain 

1,217,184 

081,397 

026,815 

1,238,258 

080, 286 

648, 315 

Washington 


^3,'nor 

218, 717 

463,058 

262, 662 

241. 816 

Oregon 

20.5. 803 

148,222 

144, 7.30 

281,005 

150,871 

153,507 

California 

1,. 582, 010 

867,277 

709. 0.56 

1,711,964 

947, 267 

820,526 

Pacifle 

2,201,040 

1, 248, 806 

1, 133, 103 

2,447,015 

1. 350, 000 

1, 215, 849 


1 Includes estim-ited cish receipts from sales of d«y-old chicks. 

> Includes estimated purchase expenses of day-old chicks. 

* Excludes Government payments. Represents cash receipts, plus non-money Income, minus production 


expenses. 

Note: For more ctimpletc explanation of terms see Farm Income Situation for July 1946, Issued by BAE. 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 

[1940-14-100] 




Prices 


Year and month 

Prices 

received 

paid, 

interest, 

and 

Parity 
ratio * 



taxes 


193d-39 average... 

107 

128 

84 

1940 

100 

125 

80 

1941 

124 

132 

94 

1942 

159 

150 

106 

1943 

192 

162 

119 

1944. 

195 

170 

115 

1944 




August 

193 

170 

114 

September.. 

192 

170 

113 

October 

194 

170 

114 

November.. 

196 

171 

115 

December. - 

200 

171 

117 

1945 




January 

201 

172 

117 

February 

199 

172 

116 

March 

19S 

173 

114 

April 

May 

203 

173 

117 

200 

173 

116 

June 

206 

173 

119 

July 

206 

173 

119 

August 

204 

173 

118 


1 Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices 
paid, interest, and taxes. 

compared with 1943, cash receipts 
from wheat, cotton, tobacco, and fruit 
made substantial gains and total 
income from farm marketings increased 
slightly. This increase was offset, 
however, by greater expenditures. 

LIVESTOCK 

C IVILIAN meat supplies this fall 
have become more plentiful than 
last summer as military purchases 
have been reduced and as marketings 
of all classes of meat animals have 
increased seasonally. 

Meat purchases by the armed forces 
are expected to taper off rather sharply 
in the months ahead. Exports of meat 
probably will be materially less than 
in each of the years 1943-45 when 
shipments to lend-lease countries were 
large. 

In 1944 nonciviiian purchases of 
meat accounted for 23 percent of total 
meat production, estimated at 24.6 
billion pounds (dressed meat basis). 
In 1945 the noncivilian share will be 
proportionally larger than in 1944, as 
total procurement for war uses is 


indicated to be larger than in 1944 and 
production is indicated around 2 bil- 
lion pounds smaller. 

Despite a substantial reduction in 
army meat purchases for the remainder 
of 1945 and in 1946, meat supplies 
during the winter and spring at least 
are likely to fall below the demand at 
present meat prices. 

Through the first half of 1946 prices 
of fed cattle, hogs, and lambs probably 
will be maintained at or near present 
levels. Prices of the lower grades of 
cattle probably will be a little lower 
in the first half of 1946 than in the 
same period of 1945 with an indicated 
large market supply and a material 
reduction in canned beef requirements 
of the army. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

T he end of the war has favorably 
affected prospective supplies of 
dairy products available for civilians 
for the next few months, especially 
canned and powdered milk as well as 
fluid cream. This will be made pos- 
sible through reduced military pur- 
chases of dried and evaporated milk, 
and also the suspension of War Food 
Order limiting the sale of fluid milk 
and cream. 

Prices received by farmers for the 
fall and winter months will probably 
not be much different than a year 
earlier. The gap between civilian 
demand and supply of dairy products 
for the past years has been very 
wide. A considerable reduction in 
either consumer purchasing power or 
nonciviiian takings will be necessary 
before tliis gap is reduced. Retail 
prices of most dairy products are at 
1942 levels, while consumer purchas- 
ing power at the present time is about a 
third above 1942. For the calendar 
year 1945 it appears that civilian 
consumers will absorb about 101 
billion pounds of milk equivalent, com- 
pared with 110 billion pounds in 1942. 

Unit returns, including dairy pro- 
duction payments, will be materially 
ahead of last years, at least through 
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March 1946, because of higher rates of 
payments on butterfat. Returns from 
dairying compared with other live- 
stock enterprises or with feed prices 
will be favorable for continuation of a 
high production per cow. 

Early in 1945 milk cow numbers 
probably reached an all-time peak 
for the next few years. The 1945 
mid-year cow numbers showed a 
reduction of 2 percent from June of 
1944. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

P RICES received by farmers for 
eggs after November are expected 
to decline much more than seasonally. 
Reduction in military requirements 
and an increase in the supply of red 
meats will materially effect the de- 
mand for shell eggs. Considerable 
weakening will probably occur in the 
demand for eggs, and prices received 
by farmers in the next few months 
will probably decline to support levels. 


Egg production in the early part of 
1946 will probably be at least equal to 
that in the early part of 1945- 

Average prices received by farmers 
for chickens and turkeys will probably 
decline from the all-time peak reached 
during the summer of 1945. Such 
declines, however, are not expected to 
be very significant because the gap 
between demand and supply for 
cliicken and turkey is very wide. 
Army procurement of both commodi- 
ties is expected to be at a reduced rate. 

FEED 

F avorable growing conditions 
during July and early August 
materially improved the outlook for 
feed grain supplies for the 1945-46 
feeding season. Supplies for the four 
principal feed grains — corn, oats, bar- 
ley, and sorghum grains — may total 
about 130 million tons, only about 2 
million tons less than the 1944-45 
supply. 


Prices of Farm Products 


[Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State] 



6-year average 

Aug. 15, 
1944 

I 

July 15, 1 
1945 ; 

Aug. 16, 
1946 

Parity 
price 
Aug. 15, 
1945 

August 
1909- 
July 1914 

January 
1936- 
Decem- 
ber 1939 

Wheat (bushel), 

. dollars, - 

0. 884 

0.837 

1. 35 

1.46 

1. 45 

1. 63 

Rice (bushel) 

...do 

.813 

.742 

i 1 . 70 

1.76 1 

1.64 

1.41 

Corn (bushel). 

...do 

. 642 

.691 

1.17 

1.12 

1. 13 ! 

1.11 

Oats (bushel) 

...do 

.399 

.340 

.708 

. f559 

.539 

.690 

Hay (ton) 

...do—-. 

11.87 

8. 87 

14. 30 

16.40 

14. 6'' 

20. 60 

Cotton (pound) 

..cents.. 

12.4 

10. 34 

20. 15 

21.25 

21.; 3 

21.45 

Soybeans (bushel) - - - . , 

.dollars.. 

*. 96 

.964 

1.90 

2.16 

2.12 

*1.66 

Peanuts (pound) 

cents.. 

4.8 

3.55 

7.64 

8. 18 

8.19 

8.30 

Potatoes (bushel) 

.dollars.. 

.697 

7.17 

11.67 

1. 83 

1.67 

1. 26 

Apples (bushel) 

...do.... 

.96 

.90 

2.12 

2.95 

2.77 

1.66 

Oranges on tree, per bo.x 

...do 

4 1.81 

1.11 

3.01 

2. 90 

1. 97 

»2.03 

Hogs (hundredweight) 

—do 

7.27 

8.38 

13. 50 

14. 00 

14.00 

12.60 

Beef cattle Chundredv?'eight) 

...do 

5.42 

6.66 

1 10. 30 

12.80 

12. 50 

9.38 

Veal calves (hundredweight) 

...do.... 

6.75 

7.80 

1 12. 40 

13.90 

13. 80 

11.70 

Lambs (hundredweight) 

-...do 

5.88 

7.79 1 

1 12. 20 

13. 50 

13, 00 

10. 20 

Butterfat (pound) L. 

.. .cents. - 

26.3 

29.1 

60.2 

60.2 

50.3 

643.3 

Milk, wholesale (100-pound) »... 

,dollars.- 

1.60 

1.81 

13. 19 

3.09 

3. 14 

92.71 

Chickens (pound) 

.. .cents.. 

11.4 

14.9 1 

24. 1 

28.5 

28,6 

19.7 

Eggs (dozen) 

...do 

21.5 

21.7 

33.0 

37.9 

40.8 

6 36.6 

Wooi (pound) 

...do — 

18.3 

23.8 

142.6 

41.4 

41.7 

31.7 


’ Revised. < Comparable base price, August 1919-July 1929. 

s Comparable base price, August 1909-July 1914. « Does not include dairy production payments 

3 Comparable price computed under sec. 3 (b) made directly to farmers by county AAA offices. 
Price Control Act. » Adjusted for seasonality. 
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The prospkective number of grain- 
consuming animal units expected to 
be on farms and ranches next January 
1 may not differ greatly from a year 
earlier. Thus the 1945-46 supply of 
feed grains probably will be adequate 
to provide for about the same livestock 
production in total as in 1944-45 as 
well as for other indicated domestic 
requirements. Some reduction in car- 
ry-over of feed grains may occur, how- 
ever, by the end of next season. 

Commercial supplies of corn during 
the 1945-4G season will depend largely 
upon maturity of this year’s crop. 
With a considerable part of the 1945 
acreage planted late and if killing 
frosts are early this fall, a larger than 
average volume of corn will bo of poor 
quality. Also, it is probable that a 
greater-than-usual proportion of the 
crop will be in forage and silage. 

Total production of byproduct feeds 
for the 1945-46 feeding year probably 
will be about as large as in 1944-45, 
but production of high-protein feeds, 
particularly oilseed cake and meal, 
probably will not be quite so large. 
The most important reduction will be 
in cottonseed cake and meal. This 
will be offset to some extent by an 
increase in production of linseed cake 
and meal. 

August 1 indications point to a 1945- 
46 supply of hay — ^production plus 
carry-over — of more than 116 million 
tons, only slightly less than the record 
in 1942-43. Thus the hay supply per 
animal unit probably will be one of the 
largest on record. 

FOOD GRAINS 

T he food-grain situation is high- 
lighted by ample supplies of wheat 
for domestic and export requirements, 
with the supply for the year now in- 
dicated to be about 1,440 million 
bushels. This is considerably above 
the 982-million (1932-41) prewar aver- 
age and is exceeded only by supplies 
in 1942 and 1943. 

Heavy feeding and exports in recent 
months reduced the carry-over of old 
wheat on July 1 to about 281 million 


bushels. But in August the crop was 
indicated at 1,146 million bushels, the 
largest on record. Imports are likely 
to be small, perhaps only about 15 
million bushels. 

Disappearance of wheat for civilian 
and military food is e-xpected to be 
about 530 million bushels, for seed 81 
million, and for exports about 250 
million. In 1944-45 about 85 million 
bushels were used for alcohol and 116 
for feed on farms where grown. If the 
total for these two items is about the 
same in 1945-46, and if the carry-over 
is not reduced below 250 million 
bushels, about 125 million bushels 
would be left for purchase as feed, or 
for increases in other items. 

The likely disappearance of rye in 
1945-46 is again expected to exceed 
the crop and result in a reduction in 
the carry-over by July 1, 1946. Stocks 
on July 1, 1945, were estimated at 12.8 
million bushels, which is the lowest 
since 1938. Increased use of rye for 
industrial alcohol and for use as feed 
in the past 2 years reduced the carry- 
over from a record high on July 1, 
1943, of 47.1 million bushels. On the 
basis of the August 1 report, the 1946 
crop was indicated at 27.9 million 
bushels. Imports of rye are expected 
to be somewhat larger than the 1.7 
million bushels in 1944. These figures 
indicate a total supply of about 43 
million bushels. Food use is expected 
to be about 8.3 million bushels, down 
slightly from 1944-45. Very little will 
be available for alcohol. Feed use is 
not expected to be as large as the 20 
million estimated for 1944-45, but ex- 
ports will exceed the 3.2 million bushels 
in 1944-46. * 

The August crop report indicated a 
record rice crop of 76.1 million bushels, 
but the hurricane damage in late 
August will reduce these prospects 
considerably. Because the prospective 
demands for military and civilian food 
in the Orient are so great civilian con- 
sumption may fall below the 1936-39 
average of 5.7 po\mds per capita if any 
substantial proportion of this military 
and export demand is met. 
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FRUIT 

B ecause of a short apple crop the 
1945 deciduous fruit crop this year 
IS about one-eiffhth smaller than last 
year. Supplies of apples ■will be short 
this fall and winter, but those of pears, 
grapes, and prunes are expected to be 
generallv ample. Supplies of cran- 
berries this fall are expected to be much 
larger than the verv short supplies a 
year ago. Although the condition of 
the new 1945-46 citrus crop is not quite 
as favorable as a year ago. supplies are 
expected to be ample this fall and 
winter. 

Decreasing military and other non- 
civilian requirements for fresh and 
processed fruits, because of the end of 
the war, mean larger quantities will 
become available to civilians. Al- 
though fresh and dried fruits and 
canned fruit juices generally will be 
adequate, some canned fruits are 
likely to continue short this season. 
However, increased imports of bananas 
and canned pineapple juice will add 
to the domestic fruit supply. 

Fresh deciduous fruits generally 
have been at ceiling levels thus far 
this season, but prices for citrus fruits 
receded from ceilings this summer. 
Except for apples, prices for fruits this 
fall may not be quite as high as a year 
earlier. 

TRUCK CROPS 

D espite unfavorable mid-summer 
growing weather in most of the 
Atlantic Seaboard States, production 
of fresh market truck crops in Sep- 
tember is expected to be as largo as a 
year earlier. Even so, prices received 
by farmers for fresh market truck crops 
early this fall are expected to remain 
generally above prices received a 
year earlier. 

Early fall production may be 48 
percent greater than the correspond- 
ing period last year for domestic 
type cabbage (including some used 
for sauerkraut), 6 percent less for 
celery, and 13 percent more for 
tomatoes. 


Prospects this vear compared to 
last year for production of truck 
crops for processing are for record- 
large crops of green peas and mint 
for oil, near-record large crops of 
snap beans and sweet corn, and nearly 
as large a crop of tomatoes. Total 
acreage planted this vear to all 
truck crops for processing apparently 
will exceed that planted last year 
and may sot a new record high. 

Prices to growers for the four major 
processing vegetables (tomatoes, sweet 
corn, snap beans, and green peas), 
are being supported again this year 
at levels approximately the same as 
last year. 

Due to considerable cut-backs in 
military requirements it is expected 
that civilian supplies of 1945 pack 
canned vegetables will be generally 
adequate to meet unraiioned civilian 
demand in the 1 945-46 pack year. 

POTATOES 

B ecause of military cut-back& 
and considerable improvement in 
production prospects, ample supplies 
of potatoes for civilians appear prob- 
able this coming fall and winter. To- 
tal production in 1945 is estimated at 
some 420 million bushels, nearly 41 
million larger than last year’s above- 
average crop. Most of the increase in 
production is the result of shifts in 
acreage toward the commercial areas 
with high yields per acre. This year’s 
crop is expected to return a lower prici^ 
per bush(d to farmers than did the ll)-l 1 
crop, but demand for potatoes at tlio 
lower prices is expected to be well sus- 
tained even in the face of considerable 
unemployment because of the support 
price at 90 percent of parity. 

The prospective crop of sweet po- 
tatoes at 67.1 million bushels is only a 
trifle larger than average and about 
4.5 million bushels smaller than last 
year’s crop. Because ceiling prices for 
the 1945 crop have been set higher 
than those for last year farmers will 
receive a somewhat higher average 
price per bushel for the 1945 crop of 
sweetpotatoes than for the 1944 crop. 
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TOBACCO 

T he 1945 tobacco crop may be the 
largest ever produced, exceeding 
last year's record production of 1,950 
million pounds. The expected in- 
crease this year over last is attribut- 
able to a larger acreage of flue-cured 
even though over-all yields per acre 
are below 1944. Another large plant- 
ing is likely in 1946 because prices 
have been favorable this year and 
last, and the 1946 allotments will be at 
least as large as 1945. 

Stocks of all major types of tobacco 
except hurley and dark air-cured are 
about the same as or slightly lower 
than a year ago. Burley stocks are 
substantially larger than last year, 
despite a record level of disappearance. 
The large carry-over and the record 
1945 crop will result in a further in- 
crease in the supply of burley. In 
relation to disappearance, stocks of 
all other types of tobacco 'are below 
normal. The large 1945 crop of 


flue-cured will result in a slight 
increase in the 1945-46 season supply. 
The supply of dark air-cured will be 
larger next season, but the supply of 
cigar leaf will be considerably below 
both 1943-44 and 1944-45. 

Demand for fl\ie-curcd tobacco, the 
only type now being sold by farmers, 
is strong again this season, and prices 
of most grades are above those of a 
3 ’ear ago. It is possible under this 
year's price ceilings that this season's 
average price will be about 1 cent per 
pound above last year's average of 
42.4 cents per pound. The highest 
average price ever received by flue- 
cured growlers was 44.4 cents in 1919. 

The over-all production of tobacco 
products is continuing at or near peak 
levels. Government procurement has 
declined since the end of the war. 
Domestic supplies of cigarettes are 
now substantially larger, and appear 
adequate to meet demand. But short- 
ages are continuing in the lower priced 
classes of cigars. 
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War Changes in European Food Production 


C ONTINENTAL Europe, excluding 
Russia, is normally a net importer 
of food; yet, their civilian populations 
and huge armies were fed Ihrough 
several years of war, without signifi- 
cant imports from the outside world. 
To do this necessitated radical reduc- 
tions in the production of livestock 
products and the utilization of a 
much larger proportion of the crop 
production as food. But food pro- 
duction (in terms of calories) declined 
and the nutritive value was materially 
lowered. Even though the war has 
ended, changes in food production 
provide a basis for appraising the food 
needs of Europe during the reconstruc- 
tion period.i 

Data Often Inadequate 

Measurement of wartime changes in 
Europe^s food production is handi- 
capped by several factors. In the 
belligerent countries statistics on pro- 
duction were confidential and any 
published estimates were often pur- 
posely biased by officials. During 
the war, dates and methods of collect- 
ing information on production were 
changed in several countries. More- 
over, there was a tendency on the part 
of the officials in the occupied coun- 
tries to under-report agricultural pro- 
duction in order to reduce the quan- 
tity of products which they were 
required to deliver to the Germans. 
Farmers in many countries w<*re re- 
quired to deliver all of their production 
to Government collecting agencies at 
fixed prices, except that needed for 
consumption on the farm or for live- 
stock, feed, and seed. Consequently, 
where farmers under-reported the 
production they had, additional 
amounts were sold to black markets at 
greatly increased prices. All of these 
factors made it necessary to piece 
together information from several 

^ This article will be followed by a disouaslon of 
the 1945-46 food situation in Buropa in an early 
Issue.— Editor. 


sources in an effort to estimate food 
production and utilization. In addi- 
tion to these factors, the marked shifts 
which necessarily had to be made in 
farm practices because of the shortage 
of feeds, fertilizers, labor, and equip- 
ment needed in production, make the 
preparation of reliable estimates of 
food production extremely difficult. 
However, the estimates used here are 
believed to be reliable enough to verify 
the general conclusions drawn from 
them. 

Before the war, continental Euro- 
pean countries, excluding Russia, pro- 
duced about 90 percent of their food 
supply. Each year they imported on 
the average about 125 million bushels 
of cereals for food, 600,000 tons of 
sugar, 1,800,000 tons of edible fats and 
oils and some fruits and vegetables. Im- 
ports of feed grains amounted to about 

5.5 million tons annually, oil cake and 
equivalent of oil seeds about 4.5 mil- 
lion tons, and about 1 million tons of 
bran were obtained from imported 
feed grains. These imported feeds, in 
terms of food produced, equalled about 

1.5 million tons of meat and cheese, of 
which a part was re-exported, and 
about 800,000 tons of edible fats. Be- 
cause production of meats, eggs, and 
checbe, for the area as a whole, was 
slightly in excess of consumption, the 
combined not exports of these products 
totaled about 200,000 to 300,000 tons. 

Methods Varied Widely 

A considerable variation existed in 
the extent to which each country pro- 
vided its own food supply before the 
war. In all of the eastern European 
countries from Estonia to Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, food production ex- 
ceeded consumption. Denmark also 
was a net surplus producer of food, 
although large quantities of food and 
feed were imported. The Iberian Pen- 
insula, before the Spanish Civil War, 
was practically self-sufficient in food 
products, and Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
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aiid Sweden provided 90 to 95 percent 
of their food supply. All of the re- 
maining countries of Europe, ho\\ ever, 
depended to a considerable extent on 
imports. France, Germany, Finland, 
Austria, and Greece imported 15 to 25 
percent of their food w'hile Norway, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands imported nearly half of their 
supply. 

Importing Countries Hit Hard 

With the coming of war, those coun- 
tries heavily dependent on imports 
were forced to make drastic changes in 
production. First, the food output, in 
terms of calories, had to be increased 
wherever possible. This required a 
definite shift from the production of 
livestock to that of food crops. Sec- 
ondly, all possible economies of proces- 
sing and utilization had to be adopted. 
For example, the milling extraction 
rate of wheat and rye was increased 
from about 80 percent to more than 
90 percent. 

In Norway and the Low Countries, 
wheat was the major crop in prewar 
years, but because it was of inferior 
quality a large part was used for feed. 
With the coming of the blockade, how- 
ever, a larger part of the wheat had to 
be utilized for food. The proportion 
of the rye crop used for food also was 
increased and the admixture of barley 
and oats with w’heat and rye was re- 
quired in making flour. Potato and 
vegetable production was increased 
wherever possible to provide more food 
and to supply roughage for cattle. 

The increased utilization of crop 
production for food and the cutting off 
of the imports of feed concentrates re- 
quired a drastic reduction in livestock 
production, particularly hogs and 
poultry which depend primarily on 
concentrates. Weather conditions duiv 
ing 1940 and 1941 also were unfavor- 
able for crop production and hastened 
the liquidation of livestock. This 
temporarily increased the meat sup- 
ply but by the end of 1941 livestock 
numbers and production had declined 
sharply. In a few countrieb livestock 


numbers continued to decline after 
1942, but this decline was partially 
offset by increases in others; so that for 
Europe as a whole the decline since 

1942 was slight until 1945, 

Since most of the shifts in agricul- 
tural output occurred fairly early in 
the war, a comparison of food produc- 
tion in the different countries in 1943 
with, that of the prewar (1933-37) 
average gives an indication of the 
changes made in an attempt to increase 
food supplies. The changes in coun- 
tries of northern and western Europe 
are shown by groups of commodities 
in the accompanying table. The lack 
of statistical data does not permit a 
similar tabulation for the eastern 
European countries, but by 1943 pro- 
duction in these countries is believed 
to have declined relatively little as 
surplus products were sorely needed 
to provide food for the armed forces of 
the Axis. 

These percentages measure the 
change in farm output and do not take 
into account the changes in the total 
food supply which were brought about 
by more effective utilization of the 
produce marketed from the farm, such 
as increasing the extraction rates of 
grains, skimming milk before it is 
made available for general consump- 
tion, etc. They do, however, take 
into account the changes in utilization 
of products from the farm. The in- 
crease in the production of bread grains 
in Denmark, for example, was only 16 
percent, but the quantity utilized for 
food increased nearly five times. This 
shift in utilization was common in 
nearly all countries and the utilization 
of potatoes as food has also increased. 
In Germany, potato production was 
about 80 percent of prewar, but the 
quantity used for food was much 
larger. 

Total Crop Output Below Prewar 

Despite efforts to increase produc- 
tion, output of crops grown for food 
in northern and western Europe in 

1943 was about 5 percent below pre- 
war. The greatest wartime shortage 
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was in edible oils and though several 
countries expanded their output 
sharply, total output was increased 
only 12 percent. Su»;ar production de- 
clined about 21 percent but most of 
the decline in crop output resulted 
from a 6-percent decline in the pro- 
duction of cereals. France, Italy, and 
Spain are all important cereal-produc- 
ing countries and they recorded sharp 
decreases in output. The reduction in 
moats and poultry products was 
marked in all couulries, but dairy 
production was maintained T\herever 
possible because of the need for the 
vital food nutrients provided by these 
products. The greatest declines in 
dairy production were in the countries 
which normally exported dairy prod- 
ucts or depended to a large extent 
upon imports for their feed supplies. 

The prewar practice of importing 
large quantities of feedstuffs compli- 
cates the problem of measuring food 
production chanpes in many of the 
countries in northwestern Europe. 
This practice enabled farmers to 
specialize in the production of live- 
stock products and when they had to 
depend upon their own feed supplies 
production had to be reduced sharply. 
If allowance is made for the marked 
decline in imports from prewar to 1943, 
production for food in most of these 


countries -was somevhat higher in 
relation to prewar than is indicated by 
the change in total output. In the 
last column of the accompanying table, 
adjustments have been made for the 
change in feed imports because im- 
ported feedstuffs are used to supple- 
ment domestically grown feeds* in the 
production of several different live- 
stock products. The volume of pro- 
duction from these products is difficult 
to measure accurately, but such an 
adjustment provides a rough measure 
of the net output of food products from 
indigenous production. 

Statistical data are not available 
for measuring the total food output 
in European countries in 1944. Pre- 
liminary indications arc, however, 
that total production was slightly 
smnller than in 1943 on account of 
t}i<‘ continued strain of severe short- 
ag<‘s of labor, fertilizers, draft power, 
and machinery on agriculture’s pro- 
ductive capacity The greatest de- 
clines in production were in areas of 
actual combat. Production in Italy 
and the Netherlands was most sharply 
reduced, but production in Germany 
and several eastern I uropean countries 
also w^as curtailed by military activi- 
ties. 

The impact of military operations 
during 1944 also accounted for some 


Food Production in Selected Countries of Northern and Western Europe, 1943, as a 
Porcentage of the IVewar (1933-37) Average 

[]vr<Kihuiod in caloiics] 
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Norway 

m 

196 

G) 


249 

43 

71 

50 

116 

138 

Swedeii 

100 

112 



106 

76 

96 

89 

08 


Finland 

92 

111 

h 


93 

73 

03 

66 

81 


Denmark 

477 

167 

h 


190 

48 

79 

62 

93 


Netherlands 

186 

127 


73 

m 

30 

60 

45 

00 


Belgium 

255 


G) 

60 

U7 

31 

09 

46 

94 


Spam 

72 

81 

122 

47 

74 

92 

98 

94 

80 


France 


107 


55 

93 

63 

71 

66 

86 

HBH B 

Germany 


111 

282 

90 

103 

56 

103 

75 

94 

96 

Italy 

85 

77 

69 

100 

83 

97 

83 

01 

84 


Total 

94 


112 

79 

95 



72 

88 



* A.S several coun trios imported larne quantities of feed concentrates before the war. the extent of the change 
in food output is not fully reflected unless adjustment Is made for these imports in the base years. 

* No production in prewar years. 
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decline in production and had a 
marked influence both on the collec- 
tion and transport of food and on its 
effective utilization. Pood processing 
factories have been damaged or 
destroyed and many products could 
not be properly processed or stored. 
No doubt, producers of farm pro- 
ducts have continued to eat at or 
near prewar levels and the decline in 
food output has been borne largely 


by the nonfarm population. The 
continued fighting during 1944 also 
interfered vith sowing of winter 
crops. This, together with unfavor- 
able weather and the disrupting 
influence of land reforms, resulted in 
total plantings much below those of 
previous years and much below the 
acreage which has been planned. 

C. M. PURVES 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relatione 


American Soybean Output in the Spotlight 


S oybeans, the wonder crop of the 
Orient, is now Queen of American 
oil crops. Here its pioduction has 
increased fortyfold in the past two 
decades. One of nature^s most ver- 
satile crops, it has traveled far, if 
not fast, from Mukden, Manchuria to 
Decatur, 111., in 50 centuries. Pro- 
viding the principal source of income 
to thousands of growers, averaging a 
third of a billion dollars during the 
past 3 years, the soybean is 1 of the 
Nation’s 10 leading crops, ranking 
with wheat, com, cotton, and similar 
traditionally famous American crops. 

Output Increased Fortyfold 

When the '‘lights went out” in 
Europe in 1939 and America entered 
the war 2 years later, almost overnight 
soybeans became a critical war crop to 
meet the essential needs for domestic 
vegetable oil because Far Eastern 
sources had been out off. American 
farmers increased the acreage of soy- 
beans harvested for beans from 4 
million acres in 1939 to 10 million in 
1942, about 2J4 times in 2 years. In 
1942 the production reached the then 
staggering total of 187 million bushels. 
But in 1943 American farmers bettered 
their 1942 output by producing 193 
million bushels, more than 40 times 
the 1924 output 20 years earlier. 
Production in 1944 continued high 
but not quite equal to the 1943 record 
crop, and the 1945 crop is now expected 
to come close to last year’s near- 
record output. The combined soybean 


production of these 4 seasons almost 
equals that of the previous 2 decades. 

Today the soybean is primarily a 
Com Belt crop. Last year 84 percent 
of the Nation’s total acreage harvested 
for beans was grown in the five States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Missouri. A year ago these five States 
raised almost 9 million acres of the 10]^ 
million grown in the entire country, 
and 89 percent of all the beans pro- 
duced in the entire country. Illinois, 
by far the leading producing State, 
harvested over 70 million bushels of 
beans during each of the past 2 years 
or almost twice as many as Iowa, its 
closest rival. Although the Soybean 
Belt coincides rather closely with the 
Com Belt, soybeans are produced in 
other areas such as the Delta States 
and Eastern Seaboard area from 
Pennsylvania through North Carolina. 

Southern Crop Originally 

Thirty years ago the soybean pro- 
ducing area of this country was pri- 
marily the Southeastern States, com- 
prising the area south and east of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. It was 
then considered a hay crop with the 
production of beans a minor con- 
sideration. During the early days of 
the crop in this country it was not 
considered feasible to grow it in the 
Northern States because the weather 
was considered too severe and the 
growing season too short for the crop 
to mature. Thanks to experiments 
and plant breeding quicker maturing 
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varieties were developed and the 
comparatively short season in the 
northern latitudes seemed to hasten 
plant development, especially develop- 
ment of the pods and beans — the 
very thing that has made the soybean 
one of America's wonder crops. 

The history of the soybean is long 
and interesting. More than 5,000 
years ago it was an important food 
for the people of China and other sec- 
tions of the Orient. It was one of the 
oldest crops grown by man but was 
little known to the western world until 
the end of the seventeenth century. 
Though first mentioned in American 
literature in 1804 it was not until a 
comparatively few years ago that 
the crop came into its own in this 
country. 

As a hay crop soybean acreage 
expanded rapidly in the East Central 
States and into the southern parts of 
Indiana and Illinois. Expansion be- 
fore World War I did not carry much 
farther because as a hay crop soy- 
beans could not compete successfully 
with red clover and alfalfa. North 


Carolina crushed the first American 
soybeans for oil in 1915. Although 
acreage shifts began to occur by 1924 
and North Carolina was still the lead- 
ing State as far as total acreage was 
concerned, Illinois had become the 
leading State in the production for 
beans. The acreage had already be- 
gun to shift to the North Central 
States — ^the traditional Cora Belt — 
and today this group of States dom- 
inates the production for beans. 

In contrast, the national acreage of 
soybeans has not changed radically in 
the past 3 years and the Soybean Beit 
has seemed to establish a definite 
pattern. Through trial and error 
farmers are beginning to discover 
where the crop grows most successfully 
and where it should be grown with 
caution. 

Probably the most important ques- 
tion now before the soybean producer 
is: How much of the war expansion 
can bo maintained on a profitable 
basis in the future? 

Eegardless of the adverse factors 
regarding the crop such as compe- 


SOYBEANS: ACREAGE FOR HAY, BEANS, GRAZED OR HOGGED-OFF, AND 
EQUIVALENT OF TOTAL SOLID ACREAGE, UNITED STATES. 1924-45 
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tition from both, domestic and im- 
ported vegetable oils, there is a bright 
side. Eapid strides are being made in 
the development of new varieties 
adapted to specific areas. Farmers can 
be assured that progress and better 
yielding varieties, new uses for soya 
products for both food and industrial 
purposes, will all aid the producer in 
the coming years. Facilities for proc- 
essing soybeans have greatly expand- 
ed during the war years. Even with 
the war in the Orient over, it may be 


many years before soybean production 
in that area can meet more than local 
demands, with little for export. The 
potential uses of the soybean seem 
only to have been scratched. It seems 
reasonable to expect that expanded 
uses of soybeans and soybean products 
will maintain the soybean as one of 
Americans principal crops, at least in 
the immediate years ahead. 

R. F. Gtjrtz and 
C. E. Btokhead 
Bureau of Agricultural Economicst 


Wartime Production Trends Per Worker 


T he volume of goods produced per 
worker in both industry and agri- 
culture increased nearly one-half dui> 
ing the war. In agriculture, this in- 
crease occurred at a time when the 
number of workers were declining 
appreciably while the total output 
was rising at a more rapid rate than in 
prewar years. In contrast, the in- 
crease in industry — ^manufacturing and 


mining — ^was accompanied by a large 
increase in the number employed and 
an even larger increase in total pro- 
duction. These increased outputs per 
worker are largely the result of in- 
creased mechanization and improved 
technology, combined with the stim- 
ulus of unprecedentedly large wartime 
demands. The wartime increases fol- 
lowed longtime prewar upward trends 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTION: AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL, UNITED STATES, 1910-44 
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in productivity, but the rate of in- 
crease has been much greater than in 
the prewar period. 

The volume of agricultural com- 
modities produced in the United 


States increased about one-fifth from 
1910-14 to 1935-39. In contrast, the 
volume of industrial production — the 
output of factories and mines — in- 
creased nearly three-fourths during 


EMPLOYMENT: AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL, 
UNITED STATES, 1910-44 
INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14*100) 
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the same period. However, total 
agricultural production in prewar 
years was much more stable than in 
industry. Industrial production 
dropped nearly 60 percent from 1929 
to 1932. The largest change in 
agricultural production during a period 
of comparable length was an increase 
of 18 percent from 1921 to 1924. 

Factors Affecting Trends 

Numerous factors influence the out- 
put of both agriculture and industry. 
In agriculture, weather and resulting 
crop yields have been important. The 
effects of adverse weather on produc- 
tion are spread over two or more 
years. With crops, yields are low and 
production small the first year, while 
livestock production is reduced the 
following year because of smaller feed 
supplies. 

Changes in industrial production 
have been closely related to the 
business cycle and general economic 
conditions. Industrial production 
dropped materially in 1921 in the 
depression following World War I. 
The severe depression of the early 
1930*s produced the largest drop and 
the recession in 1938 was accompanied 
by a decline of about one-fifth. 

The demands of World War II were 
responsible for about a 160-percent in- 
crease in industrial output and a rise 
of a third in agricultural production 
above the 1936-39 average. The out- 
put of the metal fabricating and 
chemical industries showed the largest 
increase during the war because of the 
direct military use of many of the 
products of such industries. The 
production of raw materials for indus- 
try increased much less because the 
use of many raw materials for civilian 
purposes was greatly reduced. Also 
many types of war goods require con- 
siderably more fabrication than do 
most civilian goods. This has re- 
sulted in a greater increase in the out- 
put of finished goods than in the 
production of raw materials for in- 
dustry. 

The number of persons engaged in 
agriculture declined rather steadily 


from the beginning of World War I to 
the outbreak of World War II, with 
the average number employed in 
1935-39 about 10 percent smaller 
than in 1910-14. The number em- 
ployed during early 1930's was ap- 
parently unaffected by the depression 
which started in 1929 and, contrarv 
to the opinion of many, farming was 
not a very large-scale refuge for unem- 
ployed people at that time, though 
total farm population increased while 
agricultural employment was actually 
declining. 

The decline in agricultural employ- 
ment was accelerated during World 
War II. From 1939 to 1944 it de- 
clined nearly 7 percent, about Iji 
percent per year or three times the 
prewar rate. 

Employment in industry, that is, 
manufacturing and mining, was char- 
acterized by wide and irregular fluctua- 
tions throughout the period prior to 
World War II, though the trend was 
downward. The first World War and 
subsequent fluctuations in the business 
cycle appear to have been the major 
factors accounting for the irregular 
shifts. The depression in 1921 saw a 
decline of 23 percent in the number 
working and the depression of the 
early 1930^s saw a 31-percent decline. 

During World War II, industrial 
employment increased rapidly in re- 
sponse to the need for munitions of all 
sorts. The increase from 1935-39 
to the peak reached in 1943 amounted 
to 73 percent. The increase in World 
War I was much smaller — 29 percent 
from 1910-14 to 1918. AU of the 
increase in industrial employment in 
World War II occurred in manufac- 
turing, where the number of work- 
ers rose 79 percent from 1935-39 to 
1943. In mining, the number de- 
creased 7 percent during the same 
period From 1910-14 to 1918 the 
number of factory workers rose 31 
percent and the number employed in 
mining 11 percent. 

While agricultural and industrial 
employment from the end of World 
War I to the outbreak of World War 
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II in Europe was declining, the total 
number of people employed in the 
United States was increasing. Un- 
fortunately, data showing total em- 
ployment since 1910 which arc exactly 
comparable to the figures used for 
agricultural and indublrial employ- 
ment are not available. However, 
data published by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board indicate that 
total employment in the United States 
increased approximately 17 percent 
from 1910-14 to 1935-39. Employ- 
ment outside of agriculture, mining, 
and manufacturing increased about 
38 percent. The largest increases 
ocemred in trade and service occu- 
pations. 

Greater Output Per Worker 

Since 1910 there has been an up- 
ward trend in production per worker 
in both agriculture and indtistry. 
The increase over the entire period 
from 1910 to 1944 has been somewhat 
greater for industry than for agricul- 
ture, but during World War II the rise 
was slightly greater in agriculture than 
industry. From the 1935-39 average 
to 1944, production per worker in 
agriculture increased 45 percent as 
compared with 43 percent for industry. 

During the first World War, agri- 
cultural production per worker rose 
considerably and in 1919 was 20 per- 
cent above the 1910-14 average. In 
contrast, industrial production per 
worker declined about 8 percent from 
1915 to 1918. No comparable decline 


in industrial productivity occurred 
even at the start of World War II. 

The year 1929 saw the peacetime 
peak in industrial production, employ- 
ment and production per worker, fol- 
lowed by very large declines during 
the next 3 years. From 1929 to 1932, 
industrial production declined 57 per- 
cent, industrial employment 38 percent 
and industrial production per worker 
16 percent. Industry generally did not 
reduce the number of workers in pro- 
portion to the decline in output. Con- 
sequently, the physical output per 
worker declined, although declines in 
wage rates and hours worked may have 
prevented the output per dollar of 
wages from declining. The recession 
of 1938 produced the same effects on a 
smaller scale as appeared in the 
early 1930^s. 

Agricultural production per worker 
also declined during the depression of 
the 1930*s, but the timing differed 
considerably from that in industry. 
Output per industrial worker reached 
a peak in 1931 and then declined about 
9 percent by 1935, while agricultural 
employment changed only 1 percent. 
The low point in agricultural output 
per worker in 1935 was largely the 
result of weather and its effect on crop 
yields. Crop yields in 1934 were 19 
percent below the 1923-32 average. 
This lowered production in both 1934 
and 1935, because much of the feed 
consumed by livestock in 1935 was 
produced in 1934. 

Rot a. Ballinghk 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Pan-American Agricultural Conference 


O N the eve of the Japanese sur- 
render prominent agricultural 
leaders from the 21 American republics 
gathered in Caracas, Venezuela, from 
July 23 to August 7 to compare ideas 
and lay the groundwork for the future 
of peacetime agricultural programs in 
the Western Hemisphere. This was 


the Third Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture, the first being held in 
Washington in 1930 and the second at 
Mexico City in 1942. 

Ministers of agriculture or other 
cabinet oflScers headed the delegations 
of eight countries. Leaders of farm 
organizations, Government agricul- 
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tural experts together with the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, and repre- 
sentatives of State agricult\iral colleges 
and experiment stations composed the 
United States Delegation. 

Basic Principles 

During 2 weeks of intensive study 
and deliberation, a number of resolu- 
tions were passed which have far- 
reaching significance for farmers every- 
where in the Americas, and for the 
government agencies and business 
firms who work directly with farmers. 
The conference was notable for its 
emphasis upon questions involving 
inter-American economic policy and 
for its clear recognition of mutual 
dependence and the necessity of 
harmonious, united action in meeting 
the agricultural adjustment problems 
certain to be encountered now that the 
war has ended. 

Many of the 98 resolutions adopted 
reemphasize the benefits to agricul- 
tural development of exchanging stud- 
ents and scientists, thereby spreading 
knowledge and application of modern 
agricultural science and making pos- 
sible improvements in the income and 
living of farm people. The collabo- 
ration between various Latin-Ameri- 
can governments and agencies of the 
United States, notably the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Institute 
of Inter- American Affairs, was com- 
mended and endorsed, with the recom- 
mendation that it be continued but 
given “as large an in ter- American 
character as possible.” 

Other resolutions, in the same vein, 
recommended that governments which 
have not already done so strengthen 
their agricultural education institutions 
at primary, secondary, and college 
levels, their agricultural extension 
services, and their farmers’ cooperative 
organizations. Also endorsed was the 
idea of comprehensive agricultural 
development plans by national govern- 
ments in order to assure high incomes 
and good living to farmers and an 
abundance of food and other agricul- 
tural products for city consumers. 


In both previous Inter-American 
Conferences on Agriculture, in 1930 
and again in 1942, resolutions had been 
adopted urging the establishment of 
some kind of inter-American credit 
institution which would meet the credit 
needs of an expanding agriculture. 
The United Nations agreements on 
International Monetary Stabilization 
and the World Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, at Bretton 
Woods in 1944, extended these con- 
cepts to world dimensions, interrupt- 
ing legislative processes looking to the 
establishment of the Inter-American 
Bank, as earlier proposed. 

The American republics at Caracas 
implicitly endorsed the Bretton Woods 
plans, but urged special consideration 
in the administration of the monetary 
fund for those republics which have 
established preferential exchange rates 
to facilitate war-needed agricultural 
production. Otherwise, it was be- 
lieved, undue dislocations and malad- 
justments might result in their econ- 
omies. 

The Caracas Conference also spe- 
cifically recommended that the realiza- 
tion of the regional aims for an inter- 
American agricultural credit institu- 
tion be entrusted to the World Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 
It was further proposed, however, that 
there be established a special depart- 
ment for the extension of agricultural 
credit to the American countries. At 
the same time, the American nations 
were called upon to create the neces- 
sary national legal instruments to 
implement the operations of the con- 
templated World Bank. 

Trade Policies 

Elements of a regional point of view 
were reflected in certain recom- 
mendations concerned with studies 
and economic policy in the realm of 
agricultural production planning and 
trade. Specific reference was made to 
the so-called special or industrial crops 
(i. e., rubber, hard fibers, medicinal 
plants, insecticides, vegetable oils, and 
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others). It was pointed out that the 
scarcity of these products in times of 
war weakens the national defense 
and brings great hardship to the 
civilian populations. The conference 
asked that Intcr-American economic 
policy now provide a pcniianont place 
for these strategic crops in the agricul- 
ture of the Americas. 

Certain basic principles were agreed 
upon which should govern the collec- 
tive readjustment of agricultural pro- 
duction and trade to postwar condi- 
tions. Thojr recognize, first, that 
expansion of production and consump- 
tion provides the only durable solu- 
tion, and that efficiency of production, 
based upon natural advantages, must 
be a cardinal principle in the adjust- 
ment programs. The principle of rel- 
ative efficiency, however, must be mod- 
erated in its application out of recog- 
nition of the traditional production 
patterns of the several countries, and 
of the fact that the necessities of war 
have induced inefficient production in 
some instances. The adjustments 
must be orderly and gradual if na- 
tional economies are not to bo unjustly 
and unduly disturbed. The income 
and living of producer groups must be 
protected without, however, disre- 
garding the rights of consumer nations 
to dependable and adequate supplies 
at reasonable cost. 

International Agreements 

To these ends, the American nations 
were called upon to adopt appropriate 
measures of effective cooperation, 
avoiding artificial measures of ex- 
aggerated nationalism, maximizing 
technical collaboration, reducing trade 
barriers, avoiding 'Mumping,** and 
promoting sound agricultural indus- 
tries in order to increase employment 
and income for rural workers. 

It was recognized that the appli- 
cation of expansionist economic poli- 
cies, as endorsed by the conference, 
might on occasion result in temporary 
surpluses of specific commodities, 
and that international commodity 
agreements may constitute an appro- 


priate means for solving these prob- 
lems. Certain basic principles were 
declared, to serve as a basis for such 
agreements. 

International agreements should cov- 
er specific commodities; their formula^, 
lion and administration should have 
the participation of both producer and 
consumer nations, according to their 
respective interest; efficiency in pro- 
duction and international cooperation 
in necessary adjustments are essential; 
equitable division of the market and 
reasonable price protection, with ac- 
companying measures to expand con- 
sumption are also important. No 
agreements implying limitation of 
production or export should be ap- 
plied until the basic causes of the 
problem have been investigated, and 
until it has been conclusively estab- 
lished that a burdensome excess of the 
commodity actually exists or is threat- 
ened, and that the condition cannot be 
corrected through the operation of 
normal market forces. Moreover, a 
neces‘-ary counterpart of such an 
agreement is a companion program of 
adjustment calculated to assure sub- 
stantial progress toward solution of 
the problem during the life of the 
agreement. It was further recom- 
mended that all such agreements be 
carefully limited in their duration and 
that they be coordinated in accordance 
with the rocommendations of an inter- 
national agency charged with the 
study of the operations of all such 
international commodity agreements. 

Related Organizations 

In the Caracas Conference, the 
American nations recognized the pre- 
eminent place of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in world-wide 
planning and programs concerning 
food and agriculture, and at the same 
time that the food and agricultural 
programs of the American nations are 
of worid-vride concern. The confer- 
ence recommended that the Pan- 
American Union establish liaison, with 
FAO to assure participation by the 
Pan-American Union in the meetings 
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of FAO. It was also recommended that 
the best methods of conducting future 
in ter- American conferences be explored 
to assure integration of efforts of all 
international agencies dealing with 
food and agriculture, and the maxi- 


mum effectiveness of their programs 
to the end that all peoples of the world 
might enjoy the highest attainable 
standard of living. 

John J. Haggerty 
OJice of Foreign Agricultural Relatione 


Trends in Tomato Production and Utilization 


U NTIL about a century ago, the 
tomato, or love apple as it was 
formerly called, was considered a 
poisonous fruit in this country. Now 
it has attained the position of ^*king*’ 
of the vegetables, with a total *‘com- 
merciaP' production in 1944 of nearly 
4 million tons (150 million bushels') for 
fresh use and processing, and with a 
value of about 166 million dollars. In 
addition to this commercial** pro- 
duction, possibly another 3 million 
tons were produced in farm, urban, 
and local-market gardens. 

Tomatoes are now grown in every 
State in the Union, and on a com- 
mercial scale in most States. In 
1944, only one-fourth of 1 percent of 
the total harvested crop acreage was 
devoted to ** commercial** tomatoes, 
but the value of the crop amounted to 
a little more than 1 percent of the 
value of all crops. 

South American Product 

Although the tomato is a perennial 
in its natural state in western South 
America, it is grown as an annual in 
temperate zones. Little is known of 
its early history and development, 
but apparently it was known to and 
eaten by the ancient Mexicans, who 
planted it in the maize fields and 
called it tomati. The earliest refer- 
ences in literature describe about 
the same forms that are grown today, 
and these forms have never been 
found in a truly wild state. It is 
bdieved, therefore, that the tomato 
was improved considerably beyond 
the wild state when Columbus dis- 
covered America. 


Spanish traders introduced the to- 
mato to Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by bringing seeds from the New 
World. First grown as ornamentals, 
especially in England, by the end of 
the eighteenth century tomatoes were 
grown extensively in Italy for food 
purposes. But the people of the 
United States did not accept the 
tomato as being edible till half a 
century later. 

Rapid Increase After First War 

After World War I, commercial 
tomato production in the United 
States increased rapidly through 1929, 
slightly more than held its own during 
the depression of the early 1980*s, 
and again increased rapidly prior to 
and during the conflict just ended. 
During the period 1940-44, commer- 
cial production averaged nearly 3.5 
million tons annually — about 2J4 times 
the 1920-24 average of a little more 
than 1.3 million tons. 

Industrial development and in- 
creased emphasis on the nutritive 
value of vegetables and vegetable 
juices have played a major part in the 
continued increase in production, al- 
though improved cultural methods and 
transportation and marketing facilities 
have also had their effects. The 
tomato is recognized as a good source 
of vitamins C and A. 

There has been a tendency toward 
concentration of commercial tomato 
growing, especially in the areas more 
remote from consuming centers. In 
1920, about four-fifths of the crop was 
produced in 11 States, while .in 1944 
these same States accounted for nearly 
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nine-tenths of the total commercial 
crop. California consistently has been 
the leading producer, followed by In- 
diana, Maryland, and New Jersey, 
These four States, combined, usually 
account for slightly more than ouc- 
half the commercial tomato supply. 

Prior to 1940, approximately three- 
fourths of the tomato crop was proc- 
essed — canned whole or manufactured 
into tomato products such as juice, 
catsup, etc. With war demands for 
the products at a high level, an average 
of four-fifths of the total crop was 
processed in the period 1940-44. As 
in the case of all tomatoes, California, 
Indiana, Maryland, and New Jersey 


are the leading producers of tomatoes 
for processing, with Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Virginia, Delaware, 
and Utah rounding out the 10 more 
important States. 

Although the tonnage of tomatoes 
utilized for canning whole has in- 
creased over the years, the percentage 
of the total thus utilized has dropped. 
PrioB to 1936, slightly more than one- 
half of the crop for processing was 
canned whole, but since that time 
approximately four-tenths of the total 
have been so used. Even so, an aver- 
age of slightly more than a million tons 
of whole tomatoes found their way into 
cans during the period 1940-44. 


TOMATOES: COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION 
UNITED STATES, 5-YEAR AVERAGES 
1920-44 AND ANNUAL, 1940-44 
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The use of tomatoes for juice manu- 
facture has grown phenomenally 
since 1929, the first year for which 
there is a record. In that year, about 
5,000 tons of tomatoes were converted 
to juice. In 1944. about 700,000 tons 
were used in juice manufacture, with 
an average of over 500,000 tons 
annually, or about one-fifth of all 
tomatoes for processing, so utilized 
during the 1940-44 period. The rapid 
growth of juice manufacture doubtless 
stems, at least in part, from the em- 
phasis placed on the nutritive value of 
the juice, especially from the stand- 


point of vitamin C and A value. 

The use of tomatoes in the manu- 
facture of catsup and sauces also 
has increased in tonnage but decreased 
as a percentage of the total crop. 
During 1920-24, an average of approx- 
imately 380,000 tons, or nearly four- 
tenths of the crop, were manufactured 
into these products annually. By 
1940-44, the average tonnage had in- 
creased to nearly 750,000 tons, which 
was about one-fourth of total produc- 
tion. War uses increased the demand 
for paste, pulp, and puree. From 
1920-24 to 1940-44, the average an- 


TOMATOES: COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION FOR FRESH MARKET, 
UNITED STATES, BY SEASONAL GROUPS, 5-YEAR AVERAGES, 
1920-44 AND ANNUAL, 1940-44 
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nual tonnage ulilized for these prod- 
ucts jumped from less than 100,000 
tons to more than 500,000 Ions. 
Nearly 800,000 tons wore used in 1 9 14. 
Thus, nearly one-fifth of all processing 
tomatoes were manufactured into these 
products during 1940-44 compared 
with less than one-tenth in 1920-24. 

One-fourth Sold Fresh 

Ordinarily, about one-fourth of the 
total “commercial'^ tomato crop is 
sold for use in the fresh form. How- 
ever, value of the fresh market crop 
in 1944 was nearly one-half the total 
value of all commercial tomatoes. 
These tomatoes, for the most part, are 
picked cither in the mature green or 
pink stage and ripen after picking. 
Market tomatoes are grown commer- 
cially in most States, but the leading 
10 States ufaually account for about 
eight-tenths of the total. 

Fresh tomatoes are available the 
year round, starting with the winter 
crop in Florida and winding up with 
the fall crop in California, Texas, and 
Florida. All of the domestic winter 
crop, usually about one-tenth of the 
annual total, is grown in Florida. Peak 
shipments occur in February and 
March. These winter supplies are 
augmented by imports from Mexico 
and Cuba. The spring crop is grown 
principally in Texas, California, atid 
Florida and usually comprises about 
three-tenths of the annual crop. Shi])- 
ments arc active throughout the spring 
months. The summer crop accounts 
for approximately one-half the crop 
for the entire year, and is grown mostly 
in Northern and Rastern Stales and in 
California and other Western States. 
Abundant supplies usually are avail- 
able throughout the summer. The 
remaining onc-tenth of the annual 
supply is harvested in the fall months. 
California is the principal source of 
tomatoes early in the fall, while Texas 
and Florida produce late fall crops. 


The tomato is well established as a 
“muht item" in the Nation's diet. 
During reccMit years, State and Fed- 
eral agencies have carried on extensive 
research programs in an effort to im- 
prove the quality and yields of toma- 
toes. These efforts have resulted in 
the introduction of a number of new 
varieties with certain desirable char- 
acteristics, especial Iv resistance to dis- 
ease such as fusarium wilt, nailhead 
rust, leaf spot, leaf mold, mosaic and 
curly lop, and adaptability to a specific 
environment. Although large smooth, 
high-quality fruits and high yields con- 
tinue to be important objectives, the 
disease problem has become the primary 
consideration, and any new variety 
introduced is almost certain to be re- 
sistant to at least one troublesome 
disease. Those devolopmcuits should 
enhance the x)ossibilily of profitably 
growing high-quality tomatoes in the 
commercial areas of the country. 

Experimentation in air transport 
mav develop wider demand for fresh 
tomatoes. Possiblv, vine-ripened to- 
matoes may be available in all large 
consuming markets the year round 
and it is believed this product will en- 
joy a greater demand than the “green 
wraps” now generally available from 
the more distant producing areas. 
However, air-transport of vegetables 
still is on an experimental basis, and 
it probably will bo some time before 
facilities will bo available for large 
scale air shipments. The quick-freeze 
process has provided wider outlets for 
many fruits and vegolablos, but thus 
far tomatoes have not been success- 
fully frozen and it seems doubtful that 
this outlet will apply to tomatoes. 
Better quality, high yields, and im- 
proved transportation and marketing 
facilities seem to offer the best solu- 
tion to problems of the future. 

Clarence 0. Parker 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Year and month 


1 

1910-14-100 

Index of prices received by 
farmers (August 1909-July 
1914- 100) 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
ofaU 
com- 
modi- 
ties > 

Prices paid by 
farmers 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Livestock and products 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Com- 

modities 

mterest 

and 

taxes 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

and 

eggs 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 

All 

live- 

stock 

1910-14 average — 

58 

60 

100 

100 






101 

1910-19 average 

72 

90 

158 

131 

150 

148 

148 

154 

163 

158 

1920-24 average 

76 

122 

160 

161 

173 

178 

159 

163 

123 

142 

1926-29 average 

98 

129 

143 

165 

168 

179 


156 

148 

154 

1930-34 average 

74 

78 

107 

122 

135 

115 

105 

94 

85 

93 

1936-39 average 

100 

100 

118 

125 

128 

118 

119 

109 

119 

117 

1940-44 average 

192 

234 

139 

150 

148 

212 

162 

146 

171 

164 

1941 

162 

169 

127 

131 

132 

154 

1.39 

121 

146 

140 

1942 

199 

241 

144 

162 

150 

201 

162 

151 

188 

173 

1943 

239 

818 

151 

167 

162 

264 

103 

190 

209 

200 

1944 

235 

325 

152 

176 

170 

315 

198 

174 


194 

1944— August 

232 

324 

152 

176 

170 


196 

171 

201 

194 

September. . 

231 

320 

152 

176 

170 


198 

179 

200 

196 

October 

232 

320 

152 

176 

170 

325 


190 

201 

199 

November. . 

232 

318 

152 

177 

171 



207 


202 

December... 

232 

822 

153 

178 

171 



211 

198 

202 

1946— January 

234 

322 

153 

179 

172 

324 


199 

203 

202 

February... 

236 

320 

154 

179 

172 



183 

209 

201 

March 

235 

318 

154 

180 

173 


198 

176 

211 

200 

April 

230 

310 

154 

180 

173 

836 

194 

176 

215 

201 

May _ 

226 

299 

155 

180 

173 


192 

179 

217 

202 

June 

<220 

297 

155 

180 

173 

340 

191 

189 

216 

203 

Jnly 

212 


165 

180 

173 

362 

192 

197 

216 

205 

August 




180 

173 


195 

207 

212 

206 












Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-July 1914«100) 



Crops 

All 


Year and month 









crops 

Parity 



Feed 



Oil 




and 

ratio « 


Food 

grains 

Tobac- 


bear- 

Fruit 

Truck 

All 

live- 



grains 

and 



ing 

crops 

crops 

stock 




hay 



crops 






1910-14 average 

100 

101 

102 

96 

98 

99 


99 

Mi 

100 

1916-19 average 

193 

164 

187 

168 

187 

125 



162 

106 

1920-24 average — 

147 

126 

192 

189 

149 

148 

• 143 

160 

151 

86 

1926-29 average 

140 

119 

172 

145 

1^ 

141 


1^ 

149 

89 

1930-^ average 

70 

76 

119 

74 

72 

94 

106 

86 

90 

66 

1935-39 average ... 

94 

95 

175 

83 

106 

83 

102 

97 

107 

84 

1940-44 average 

123 

119 

245 

131 

159 

133 

172 

143 

154 

103 

1941 

97 

89 

159 

107 

130 

85 

129 


124 

94 

1942 

120 

111 

252 

149 

172 

114 

163 

142 

150 

106 

1943 

148 

147 

325 

160 

190 

179 

245 

183 

192 

119 

1944 

165 

ICO 

354 

164 

209 

215 

212 

194 

195 

115 

1944— August 

156 

166 

355 

162 

209 

214 

180 

191 

193 

114 


155 

162 

358 

170 

207 

206 

166 

188 

192 

113 

October 

164 

161 

357 

171 

211 

205 

153 

187 

194 

114 

November.. 

165 

167 

368 

168 

215 

195 

188 

• 189 

196 

115 

December — 

167 

160 

864 

168 

215 

206 

228 



117 

1945— January 

169 

163 

805 

163 

214 

206 

262 


201 

117 

February... 

169 

164 

360 

161 

215 

211 

223 

197 

199 

116 

March 

171 

166 

359 

163 

215 

211 

203 

196 

198 

114 

AprU 

172 

162 

362 

163 

215 

221 




117 

May 

172 

161 

363 

105 

216 

227 

193 

198 


116 

June 

173 

162 

364 

169 

217 

237 

269 

210 


119 

July 

169 

161 

364 

171 

221 

237 

244 



119 

August 

167 

158 

867 

172 

216 

214 

mm 

Ha 

1 204 

118 


1 Federal Heserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1043. 

> Total income, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised February 1946. 

» Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Revised. 

f Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest, and taxes. ^ 1024 only. 

Note.— T he index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers’ income, shown above, 
are not comparable in several respects. Tbe production index includes only mining and manufacturing; 
the Income index also includes transportation. The production index is intendea to measure volume, 
whereas the Income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag 
between changes in volume of production and workers’ income since output can be Inoreased or decreased 
to some extent without much onange in the number of workers. 
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F ARMEES in 1945 again have achieved a high level of production 
now that total crop output is expected to equal the records estab- 
lished in 1942 and 1944. Since the start of the war, new highs 
have been sot for virtually every important crop. Because of this as 
well as reduced military takings civilians will get lar*gcr supplies of 
most foods this fall and winter than at any time in the past 12 months 
when consumption, incidentally, was well above the 1936-39 level. 
In contrast, continental Eui*ope faces one of the most critical food 
shortages of recent times. Food supplies prodiu^d there this year 
are a lifth bidow prow’ar and, even though relatively largo, imports 
cannot 1)0 obtained in quantiti<\s to raise food consumption to any- 
where near prewar levels. * * *»« Kenioval of the lower grades of 

beef from rationing, thereby frei'ing more rod points for other kinds of 
meat, will tend to sti*engthen over-all demand for meat this fall and 
winter despite a lowered civilian purchasing power and reduced military 
procurement. Thus the prices of most moats and meat animals are 
expected to continue near present high levels. No action on sub- 
sidies is now expected to be taken that will reduce returns to beef 
producer's without at least 6 mouths advance notice. Feeders fatten- 
ing cattle now for market next spiing can discount the possibility 
of lower cattle prices duo to reductions or withdrawal of the 
subsidies. ♦ * ♦ Although the September parity index was at 

a new 25-year high, the index of prices received dropped 7 points 
below a month earlier, largely because of the sudden reduction in 
noncivilian food takings, 

WTaSft®— 4iS — 1 



CominoditY Reviews 


FOOD SITPPLIFS 

G eneral improvement in the 
‘ outlook, primal ily a rof-ult of the 
sudden end of the '^ar, means that 
civilians 'W'ill get larger supplies of 
many foods this fall and winter than 
at any time in the past 12 months. 
Procurement of food for the armed 
forces from now on will be very much 
smaller than it has been for the last 2 
years. Civilian demand for some 
foods may taper off this wir/er as 
consumer incomes decline, hut the 
general demend for food will still be 
high relati\ e to supplies. In fifhlition, 
a share of the food made availebb by 
military cutbacks will be shipped 
abroad, especialh to liberated areas. 

This share is expect cd to inchide 
canned meats and some fresh and 
frozen meats ("particulnrly lower grades 
of beef, which will be plentiful), some 
cheaper types of canned fish, canned 
and powdered milk, eggs, cheese, pota- 
toes, some dry beans and peas, dried 
fruits, rice, some corn, and wheat. 
The United States can spare substan- 
tial quantities of these foods because 
good supplies of these and other com- 
modities will be a''’ailable for domestic 
civilian consumption. 

This fall and vdnter. the domestic 
civilian supplies of meats, canned fish, 
canned fruits, fruit juices and vege- 
tables, turkey, chicken, dried skim 
and dried whole milk, canned milk, 
fluid cream and potatoes will be 
materially larger than those of recent 
months. 

Some increases in supplies are 
expected for butter, cheese, pork, 
lower grades of beef, and veal. A 
moderate improvement in the supply 
of most fats and oils is expected this 
fall and winter; the sugar situation is 
expected to remain tight until spring. 
Civilian supplies of rice, dry beans 
and peas, and dried fruits may be 
somewhat reduced from last year 
by substantial relief shipments. 

Cereal products, except those re- 


quiring rolati^oly largo quantities of 
fats and sugni*, fr-esh vegetables, 
cirtub iruiii«, frosh and frozen fibh, 
frozen fruits and veget ables, and fluid 
milk will continue plentiful. 


LIVESTOCK 

A LTHOUOTT cattle slaughter in 
L July ard August was a little below 
a year earlier, it increased materially 
in the last 2 weeks of Autrust and con- 
tinued seasonally large dunug Sep- 
tember, exceeding last year’s record for 
t])e period. But Ihuiigh calf slaughter 
increased in Align si and Pepi ember, it 
was under that of a year en vlicr. Cattle 
slaughter probably will be laigo during 
the fall and winter because of a near- 
record number of cattle now on farms 
and raiiches and a larger number of 
cattle on feed this summer than last. 

Slaughter of eves during the first 8 
months of 1945 exceeded the large 
slaughter of a year earlier and was the 
highest of record for the period. With 
a further reduction in stock sheep 
numbers in prospect this year, the 
194.6 h'lnp crop ]>rohab]y wdl be less 
than the 1945 crop of 28.2 million 
he.sd, the smallest since 1929 except for 
the 1035 crop which was drastically 
reduced by the drought of the previous 
.summer. 

New military requirements for meat 
for the last quarter of 1945 and the 
first quarter of 1946 are substantially 
less than purchases made a year 
earlier. While lend-lease shipments of 
meat were terminated in late August, 
some shipments of meat through other 
financial arrangements are continuing 
to certain countries formerly receiving 
lend-lease aid. 

Various controls involving meat set- 
asides, quota restrictions on slaughter 
by nonfederally inspected commercial 
and farm daughter, and OPA*s fair 
distribution plan for meat were sus- 
pended in early September. 



DAIRY PRODUCTS 

B liTWKEN Augiisfc 13 and Sop (em- 
ber 12, all wartime restrict ioius on 
sales and utilization of milk ^\oro 
suspended or terminated. The only 
existing restriction on production and 
consumption of dairy products are 
point values on butter. 

Prices received by dairy farmers 
through March will be about the same 
as in the corresponding period of 1944- 
46. But return^ probably will be 
higher because of shifts in utilization 
and larger dairv production payment 
rates. Ovor-all demand for dairy 
products is c\p<*ctod to exceed ilie 
supply, and uioie milk will be sold as 
fluid milk and ereaiu than in the pre- 
vious year. This will result in some 
diversion from manufactured products. 

Consumption of heavy cream has 
increased j»roallv. 

Prices paid fur fluid cream in the 
Northeastern markets arc higher than 
in previous months. For the past 2 
years, consumption of fluid cream has 
been restrained, and receipts in the 
three large Northoastern markets 
(New York, Pliiladclphia, and Boston) 
have been about one-third below pre- 
war. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

A VER A( I M ])rices received by fann- 
ers for eggs throiish November 
will show much less thar) usual sea- 
sonal increases. iSignificant floclines — 
much more than seasonal - are ex- 
pected after November, and prices 
will probably be at or in‘ar support 
levels in the early i)art of 1940, re- 
flecting a reduction in military re- 
quirements and increased supplies of 
red meats. Egg production in the 
first quarter of 1940 probably will be 
about as large as in the first quarter 
of 1945. 

Strong demand is in prospect for 
the record 1945 turkey crop of over 
44 million birds, 22 percent above last 
year. Prices will decline from present 
levels, but such declines may not be 


significant. Army procurement will 
be smaller t han m 1944. But civilian 
demand will be strong because of a 
high level of consumer purchasing 
power. During the past 2 years, 
demand exceeded supply by a wide 
maigin. Per capita consumption of 
turkey in 1943 and 1944 was 3J4 to 
3}^ pounds, compared with 2.6 pounds 
in the prewar period (1935-39). 
Tliis year consumption will be above 
4 pounds per person. 

Pricers received by farmers for 
chicken during the next few months 
will decline from the all-time peak of 
28.6 cents per pound reached last 
August. But such declines probably 
will be moderate. The demand-sup- 
ply gap for chicken meat has been 
wide. 

With substantial reductions in mili- 
tary purchases, all War Food Orders 
* relating to chicken and turkey had 
boon suspended or terminated by the 
end of September. 

FEED 

O VI0R-ALL demand for feed grains 
and all kinds of byproduct feeds 
continued strong during September, as 
it has been during the previous months 
of this year. There ha.q been little, if 
any, relaxation in the demand for feed 
concentrates this summer, an unusual 
sit notion when j>asture and forage feed 
is abundant. Tin* strong demand has 
persisted despite good to excellent 
gre<*n f<‘ed in practically all areas. 

Ileaw fee<img of ccnicenlralos is rc- 
fiectetl ill the record weights of hogs 
marketed, the record milk production 
per cow, and Iho record ptodnetion of 
eggs per layer on farnus. Although 
there has been a record large produc- 
tion of byproduct feeds, and record- 
breaking marketings of corn during the 
1944-45 season the available suppb’es 
were insufficient to meet the demand. 

Late summer weather was very 
favorable for feed crops which im- 
proved prospects for 1946 materially. 
The 1946 production of com, oats, 
barley, and sorghum grains was indi- 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Fanners 
11910-14=100] 


Year and ironth 

Prices 

received 

Prices 

paid, 

interest, 

and 

taxes 

Parity 
ratio ^ 

1936-39 average.— 

107 

128 

84 

1940 

100 

125 


1941 

124 

133 

94 

1942 

369 

160 

106 

1943 

192 

162 

119 

1944 

196 

170 

116 

1944 




September 

192 

170 

113 

October 

194 

170 

114 

November 

196 

171 

115 

December 

200 

171 

117 

1045 




Jnnnarv 

201 

172 

117 

Fobmaiy 

199 

172 

116 

March 

103 

173 

114 

April 

203 

173 

117 

]Niav 

200 

173 

116 

June 

206 

173 

119 

July 

206 

173 

119 

Ati}ru«?t 

204 j 

173 

118 

September 

197 , 

174 



* R-itio nf priof's received by farmers to prices 
paid, mtcrost. and taxes. 


cated on September 1 to be 121 million 
tons, 7 million tons more than was 
indicated a month earlier. Produc- 
tion this year, based on the September 
1 indications, would be about the same 
as in 1944, However, the carry-over 
of corn, oats, and barley at the end of 
1944r-4,5 feed year on September 30 
probably was about 5 million tons 
greater than a year earlier, so that 
total supplies of the four feed grains 
for 1945-46 would be about 5 million 
tons greater than in 1944r-45. About 
offsetting this larger supply of feed 
grains will be reduced feeding of w’heat 
and rye, and a sharp reduction in im- 
ports of oats and barley from Canada. 
The 1945 production of grain in 
Canada is indicated to be consider- 
ably smaller than a year ago, and 
'carry-over stocks there were reduced 
during 1944-45. 

FATS AND OILS 

R eductions in military require- 
ments and termination of lend- 


lease have eased the shortage in fats 
and oils. Civilian supplies of butter 
and lard for the balance of 1945 prob- 
ably will be moderately larger than 
previously anticipated. 

Quotas of fats and oils for manu- 
facturing shortening and edible oils 
for civilian use have boon increased. 
More oil and fat have also boon al- 
lowed for civilian soap, paint, oil- 
cloth and linoleum. 

Restrictions on uses of tung oil and 
on inventories of wool grease, ncat*s- 
foot oil, and lard oil have been ter- 
minated. 

Total supplies of fats and oils, 
however, arc substantially smaller now 
than a year ago and factory and ware- 
house stocks are materially less. Pro- 
duction and imports of fats and oils 
also are lower. As a result of the re- 
duced supplies, exports and domestic 
civilian consumption are much smaller 
now than they were in the latter half 
of 1944. Total civilian use of fats 
and oils in 1945 in food and nonfood 
products is the lowest in many years 
and is estimated at around 65 pounds 
per capita compared with an average of 
74 pounds per capita in 1937-41. 

National average prices received by 
farmers for oilseeds will bo nearly 
the same in 1945-40 as a year eab'er. 
Price supports and ceilings are the 
same for oilseeds produced in 1945 as 
for those produced in 1944, except that 
ceiling prices for flaxseed at Cali- 
fornia terminals have been increased 5 
cents per bushel. This increase will 
have only a slight efTcct on the national 
average price for flaxseed. Season 
average prices to farmers for oilseeds 
in 1944-45 were as follows: Poyboans 
$2.06 per bushel, flaxseed $2.90 per 
bushel, cottonseed $52.70 per ton, 
and peanuts 8.05 cents per pound. 

FRUIT 

O P the fresh deciduous fruits now in 
season, there are above^verage crops 
of pears, grapes, and cranberries, but a 
very short crop of apples. The apple, 
pear, and grape crops are near or above 
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average in the western States but con- 
siderably below average in the eastc'ni 
States, where the weather W’as unfav- 
orable last spring. Despite the short 
apple crop, aggregate production of 
deciduous fruits in 1945 is only about 
2 percent smaller than average al- 
though one-eighth smaller tlian last 
year. 

The aggregate tonnage of the 1945 
crops of almonds, walnuts, fiU:)Grts, 
and pecans is about as large as that in 
1944 and about one-third larger tlian 
average. Large crops of citrus fruits 
are in prospect for the season begin- 
ning this fall. 

Prices for deciduous fruits the past 
summer have been near the high war- 
time levels of the pmeeding two sea- 
sons, in response to a continued strong 
consumer demand. In contrast, prices 
for oranges and lemons averaged lower, 
partly as a consequence of larger-than- 
usual supplies. 

The commercial packs of dried 
fruits and canned fruits and fruit 
juices are expected to bo about as 
large in 1945-46 as in the preceding 


season. However, because of sharply 
reduced military recjuirements, civil- 
ian supplies W'ill be coiifaiderably larger 
than last season. 


TRUCK CROPS 

B ecause of abovo-averago acre- 
ages and yields for most truck 
crops for fresh market, market sup- 
plies this fall may be more than one- 
fourth larger than last fall and nearly 
50 percent larger than average. 
Heaviest contributors to the total 
tonnage will be a record cabbage crop 
as well as large crops of carrots, celery 
lettuce, and tomatoes. 

Prices received by growers for truck 
crops sold on the fresh market this 
summer declined more rapidly than 
usual and now arc generally below last 
year’s levels. However, seasonal price 
increases are expected for most truck 
crops beginning in November. 

This year's total production of truck 
crops for processing is at a now rocord- 
higli level for lima beans, sweet corn. 


Prices of Farm Producls 

lEsstimates of averaso prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau ol 
Aericiiltural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to rehitive 
importance of dl&trict and Statel 


Commodity 

6-year average 

Sept. 16, 
1944 

Aug. 15, 
1916 

Sept. 16, 
1916 

Parity 
^ price 
Sopt. 16. 
194.6 

Ancrtist 

1000 

July J914 

January 
1936- 
TJemii- 
ber 1909 

Wbenf 

-dolhrs.. 

0.884 

0.8;)7 

1.36 

1.46 

1. 46 

1.64 

Rice (iMi'sl'ell 

.. do .. 

.8ia 

.742 

»1.69 

1.64 

1.67 

1. 41 

Com fbuhlul) 

. do.— 


.cm 

1. 10 

1. 13 

1. 12 

1.12 

Oats (bushel) 

. do 

.atH) 

.nio 

.642 

.689 

.6.S3 

.091 

Hay (ton) 

.. do 

11.87 

8.87 

14.70 

14.60 

14. .30 

20 70 

Cotton fpouu<l) 

cents— 

12. i 

10.34 

21.02 

21.33 

21.72 

21.68 

Soybeans (biisbel) 

dollars— 

3.90 

.964 

1.93 

2.12 

2.07 

*1.07 

Peanuts (iMiuml) 

e<‘nts.. 

4 8 

3. 6.'5 

7. 61 

8.19 

8.29 

8.36 

Potatoes (bnsbel) 

dollars.. 

.(•i97 

7.17 

1.47 

1.67 

1.38 

1.37 

Apples (bushel) 

.. do 

• W 

.90 

2.00 

2.77 

2.H4 

1.07 

Oranges on tree, per box 

<lo 

U.Sl 

1.11 

2.90 

1.07 

2.12 

*2.06 

Hogs (hundredweight) 

.. do— 

7.27 

8.:i8 

13.60 

14.00 

14.10 

12.60 

Beef cattle (hundredweight) ... 

. do— 

6.43 

6.50 

no. 10 

12. ,'10 

12.00 

9.43 

Veal calves (hundred weight)... 

- do 

0,76 

7.80 

U2.40 

13.80 

13.40 

! 11.70 

Lambs (hundredweight) 

do 

6.8g 

7.79 

12.10 

13.00 

12.40 

10.20 

Butterfat (pound) » 

cents. - 

20.0 

29. 1 

60.2 

60.3 

60.3 

• 46. 6 

Milk, wholesale (100-pound)*.... 

, dollars.. 

1.00 

1.81 

13.25 

3. 14 

3.20 

[ *2.86 

Chickens (pound) 

.. cents.. 

11.4 

14.9 

23.7 

28.6 

27.6 

19.8 

Eggs (dozen) 

do 

21.5 

21.7 

135.4 

40.8 

39.6 

*40 4 

Wool (pound) 

do — 

18.3 

23.8 

141.8 

41.7 

41.4 

81 8 


» Kevised. * Comparable base price, August I91fl-July 1929. 

* Oomi)arable base price, August 190&-July 1914. * Poes not Include dairy production payments 

3 Comparable price computed under section made directly to farmers by county AAA offices 
3 (b) Price Control Act. • Adjusted for seasonality. 
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and green peas, and at a very high 
level for virtually all other truck crops 
for processing. In addition, the 
abrupt ending of the war m August 
made possible the release to civilians 
of large quantities of canned vegetables 
formerly set aside for military use. 

Competition from abundant sup- 
plies of potatoes and other fresh vege- 
tables on the market at lower prices 
than last year, some slackening in 
demand because of a drop in employ- 
ment, and the increased quantities of 
canned vegetables available for civil- 
ians may result in a burdensome carry- 
over of some commercially canned 
items at the end of the 1945 pack year. 
But prices to growers for this year’s 
production of truck crops for commer- 
cial processing have alread’** been 
established, for the most part, through 
preseason contracts with processors. 
Such prices are expected to average 
about the same as last year. 

POTATOES 

M ajor reductions in military re- 
quirements for potatoes together 
with increased availability of many 
other foods and some reduction in 
demand have all conspired with the 
bumper crop to put the 1945 crops of 
intermediate and late potatoes defi- 
nitely in a surplus position. 

The ceiling prices growers were re- 
ceiving for all marketable potatoes a 
few weeks ago have now dropped to 
support levels. Through September 
17, the Department of Agriculture 
purchased some 5,760 cars of potatoes 
in order to support prices at not less 
than 90 percent of parity. Potatoes 
so purchased are being kept out of 
normal market channels. Their dis- 
position through September 8 was: 
24 percent to starch manufacture, 13 
percent to relief channels (including 
school-lunch program), 13 percent for 
livestock feed and experimental work, 
9 percent to canners, less than 1 per- 
cent distilled for alcohol, and the rest 
temporarily in storage awaiting final 
disposition. 


This year’s aw^cetpotato crop is ex- 
pected to be a little smaller than last 
year, though slightly abo\e average 
Because of recent reductions in mili- 
tatv requirements for swectpotatoes, 
cniiian Mipplies v ill be about as large 
as the previous two seaf-ons Despite 
some possible slackening in demand, 
such a quantity probably can be sold 
at something higher than support 
prices. 

COTTON 

C OTTON exports last season 
(August 3944-July 1945) totaled 
2 million running bales. This com- 
pares with 1.1 to 1.5 million during the 
preceding four seasons and a 1934-38 
average of 6.0 million bales. 

Of the cotton exported last season, 

643,000 bales or one-third went to thje 
United Kingdom. Other countries 
receiving substantial amounts of cotton 
were: France, 509,000 bales; Canada, 

364,000 bales; Spain, 258,000 bales; 
and Belgium, 93,000 bales. Despite the 
liberation of much of Italy quite some 
time ago, no American cotton was 
exported to that country last season. 
Before the war Italy was the fourth 
largest importer on the Continent 
having taken as much as a million 
bales of cotton in some years during 
the decade preceding the w ar. In 1 932 
the record quantity of 850,000 bales of 
American cotton was exported to Italy 
and an average of 400,000 bales during 
the 5-year period 1934-38. 

According to the October esti- 
mate, a domestic crop of 9,779,000 
bales of 500 pounds, gross weight, is 
indicated for the current season, com- 
pared with a 1944 production of 

12,230,000 bales. The indicated yield 
for 1945 is 260.7 pounds and the esti- 
mated acreage for harvest, 18,008,000 
acres. Indicated acreage is 12 percent 
smaller than in 1944; yield, 11 percent 
smaller; and production, 20 percent 
smaller. 

Consumption in August totaled 
about 740,000 bales, equivalent to an 
annual rate of about 8>i million bales. 
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This annual rate, although higher than 
the comparable figure based on con- 
sumption in Jul3% is, nevertheless, 
mateiially lower than last season’s 
actual consumption of slightly under 
9.6 million bales. 

TOBACCO 

T he 1945 doiiK slic crop of tobacco 
is expected to exceed 2,000 million 
pounds, about 50 million pounds more 
than last year, and the largest crop 
ever produced. The increase this year 
over last is attributable almost entirely 
to flue-cured, the major cigarette type, 
since all other types except cigar bind- 
er tobacco are below 1944. Prices of 
flue-cured, the only type now being 
sold by growers, arc slightly above 
1944 and near the 1019 peak. 

In relation to present and prospec- 
tive requirements, carry-over stocks of 
most all types of tobacco are low. At 
the end of the 1944r-45 season, stocks 
of all types except hurley and dark air- 
cured were smaller than a year earlier. 
Burley stocks increased substantially 
last season despite the high rate of 
consumption, and the large 1945 crop 
will result in a further increase in the 
supply of hurley. The record 1945 
crop of flue-cured will result in a slight 
increase in the 1945-46 flue-cured sup- 
ply. The supply of dark air-cured is 
larger this season, but the supply of 
cigar leaf is slighly below 1944-45. 

Domestic production of tobacco 
products is continuing at a high level, 
although it appears likely that cigar- 
ette production will decline, because of 
the drop in military purchases. Do- 
mestic supplies of cigarettes are sub- 
stantially larger, and appear adequate 
to meet demand, but shortages are 
continuing in the lower priced classes 
of cigars. 

Exports of tobacco have increased 
since the end of the war in Europe 
mainly because of improved shipping 
and the opening of additional markets. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was allocated about 354 million pounds 
and private dealers about 80 million 


pounds of 1945 crop flue-cured for ex- 
port. It is expected that by the be- 
ginning of the next marketing year, 
exports of tobacco will be handled 
solely by private dealers as in prewar 
years. 

WOOL 

S HORN wool production in 1945, 
now est imated at 323 million 
pounds, is 7 percent smaller than in 
1944 and 18 percent smaller than the 
1942 record clip of 392 million pounds. 
With production of pulled wool likely 
to be smaller than last year’s record of 
71 million pounds, total production of 
shorn and pulled wool for the first time 
hinoe 1929 will fall below 400 million 
pounds. More profitable returns from 
other farm products, manpower short- 
ages, and the uncertain outlook for 
T)OSbw’'ar wool prices are largely respon- 
sible for the sharp decline in sheep 
numbers and wool production since 
1942. 

Domestic wool continues to acciun- 
ulate in tlie hands of the Government 
because Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion selling prices for domestic wool are 
much higher than prices of comparable 
imported wools. As of July 1, about 
110 million pounds (grease basis) of 
the 1945 production of shorn and 
pulled wool had been purchased under 
the 1945 Government purchase pro- 
gram, but only about 30 million 
pounds had been resold to mills. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation on 
July 1 also held about 250 million 
pounds (grease basis) of domestic wool 
purchased under the 1943 and 1944 
programs. Mills and dealers’ stocks of 
apparel wool on July 1 totaled about 
860 million pounds — ^mostly foreign 
wool. 

Total United States mill consump- 
tion of apparel wool so far in 1945 has 
been at an annual rate of 1 billion 
pounds (grease basis). But with 
prices of domestic wool some 12 to 20 
percent above those for imported wools, 
mills have continued to use domestic 
wool only where specified by military 
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orders. Mills report that only about 
one-third of the apparel tsooI used in 
the first half of 1945 wes domestic 
wool. Even -^ith large military orders 
the use of domestic wool was well below 
the rate of domestic production. 

LAND VALUES 

D espite the end of the war, the farm 
land market during the next sev- 
eral months is likely to continue strong. 
While the volume of sales may be dov n 
somevhat from the high levels of a 
year ago, prices are apt to continue 
firm and probal>ly advance moderately. 

The realization that the number of 
remaining high income years may be 
quite limited and recollections of the 
consequences of the land boom after 
World War I are likely to make buyers 
more hesitant about purchasing farms 
at prevailing prices. At the same time 
there may be some ea^^ing in the supply 
of farms due to a backlog of retire- 
ments of elderly farmers and others 
desirous of selling at near peak prices. 


But more than offsetting these moder- 
ating tendencies will be the continued 
operation of forces strengthening land 
\ alues. 

Record farm income levels and 
favorable returns on land invest- 
ments, growing accumulations of pur- 
chasing power and abundant credit at 
low interest rates will all contribute to 
the maintenance of a strong demand. 
The war’s end may add increased 
buying pressure from returning veter- 
ans and war workers. Strengthened 
demand from various other sources 
may also develop as a result of more 
limited industrial employment op- 
portunities during reconversion, les- 
sened incentives for maintaining sav- 
ings in war bonds, and prospects for 
easing of machinery and labor short- 
ages. Furthermore, during the period 
of uncertainty about the general price 
level, those holding or wanting to buy 
land as inflation hedges may offset to 
a considerable extent those selling who 
expect lower farm prices and incomes 
in the near future. 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTION OF CROPS AND OF LIVESTOCK 
AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS FOR SALE AND 
FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, 1910-45 

INDEX NUMBERS ( 1935-39s100> 
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European Food Prospects This Winter 


C ONTTNENTAIi Europe ' tins win- 
ter and next year faces one of the 
most dijSicult food problems of recent 
times. Domestically-produced sup- 
plies, being 20 percent below prewar, 
will be the smallest in many years. 
WTiile imports are expected to be 
heavy, they cannot be obtained in 
quantities necessary to raise food con- 
sumption to prewar levels. 

Unfavorable weather has been a 
major cause of the sharp decline in food 
production. North of the Alps, an 
unusually wet cold fall and early win- 
ter so dciavod planting, mainly of 
broad grains, that the ground lost 
could not be whollv regained in the 
spring; moisture dclieicncy later in the 
growing season was reported over 
wide areas, while some parts of north- 
west Europe had extended rains at 
grain-harvesting time. South of the 
Alps, from the Iberian peninsula to 
Greece, both crops and livestock suf- 
fered from a severe drought which de- 
veloped early in the spring. 

Many Disrupting Forces 

Moreover, the closing campaigns of 
the European war amd its aftermath 
inevitably had repercussions on agri- 
culture. In some areas, military op- 
erations made land unfit for agricul- 
tural use, at least temporarily. In 
eastern Europe, including parts of 
Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
as well as Poland and the Danube 
Basin, farm operations have boon par- 
tially disrupted by cxce.ssivc slaughter- 
ing and confiscation of draft animals 
and other kinds of livestock; damage, 
destruction, and removal of much ma- 
chinery and equipment; population 
transfers; and the liasty introduction 
of land reforms and other economic 
and social changes. Widespread 
shortages of coal and transport facili- 


i In this article “Continental Europe” refers to 
Euiope excluding the Biitish Iblob and the Soviet 
TTmon— Editor. 


ties still hamper production and dis- 
tribution of goods farmers buy and 
sell. Changes in governing authori- 
ties consequent upon the liberation of 
Allied countries and the occupation 
of enemy territory necessarily dis- 
rupted agricultural and food controls. 

Output of Most Crops Way Down 

Hard hit by this combination of ad- 
verse factors, the 1945 grain harvest 
is one of the sinallest in years. The 
potato crop will also bo short. Pro- 
duction of sugar bools is expected to 
drop more than the output of any 
other major field crop, and damage to 
factories and shoil.o^Ms of coal may 
hamper processing of the beets pro- 
duced. While olive oil production 
may possibly ineiease, total output of 
fats and oils mil bo curtailed, duo 
partly to decreased cultivation of oil- 
seeds and iiailly to the reduction in 
livestock numbers in 1914-45. Even 
if the urgent demand for meat and fats 
in urban areas ovei comes fanners’ 
desires to rebuild herds, domestically 
produced supplies of livestock prod- 
ucts are likely to be under the low 
1944-15 level. 

Food production will not fully re- 
flect the decline in output of grains 
and potatoes compared to prewar, 
since most countries are continuing to 
extract more ilour from grain tlxan is 
customary and to use as human food 
a part of the grain and potatoes ordi- 
narily rc'served for livestock. The 
saviiuss thus elM^eted may not be as 
great as in the war years in some 
countries that are inclined to lower 
the high wartime extraction rates and 
redivert grain and potatoes to feed, 
but in the Danube Basin, for exam- 
ple, the trend is in the other direc- 
tion. Assuming a pattern of crop 
utilization similar to that prevailing 
in the war period, and piecing together 
quantitative information which is 
necessarily incomplete and preliminary 
in character, food production in 
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1945-46 is tentatively estimated at 
about 20 percent below prewar. 

As continental Europe as on a def- 
icit food basis in prewar times when 
production was much larger and the 
population (in 1936) so mew hat smaller 
than at present, the gap between food 
production in 1945-46 and consump- 
tion at prewar levels is obviously very 
wide. The prewar deficit amounted to 
around 10 percent (including food pro- 
duced from imported feed^ for the con- 
tinent as a whole, even with large sur- 
pluses available in eastern Europe. 
Net exports from Poland and the 
Danube Basin in the last prewar years 
included about 2 million short tons of 
wheat and rye, and almost as much 
of other grains, some 225,000 short 
tons ot dry legumes, around 225,000 
tons of meat and slaughter fats (ex- 
ported mainly on the hoof), and nearly 
80,000 short tons of eggs. Such has 
been the decline in output in eastern 
Europe, how’ever, that no supplies of 
any significance can be expected from 
that region to he^p fill the deficits of 
western Europe in 1945-46. Accord- 
ing to official sources, grain output in 
the Danube Basin is insufficient to 
satisfy domestic requirements, let 
alone reparations and requisitions in 
Hungary, Rumaiiia, and Bulgaria. 
Livestock products are undoubtedly 
in even shorter supply than grains 
throughout eastern Europe. 

Denmark, Sweden Best Off 

Among western European countries, 
Denmark can maintain food consump- 
tion at a level somewhere beiw'otn 
2,800 and 3,000 calories per person 
per day and still exjjort appreci- 
able amounts of livestock products. 
Sweden could provide its population 
w’ith approximately the same number 
of calories per person and have a small 
surplus. In the other western Euro- 
pean and in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, consumption will drop to low 
levels unless imports are forthcoming 
in substantial quantities; tentative 
estimates of the average daily per 
capita energy value of their food pro- 


duction in 1945-46 range from less 
than 1,400 calories in the Low Coun- 
tries and Greece to no more than 2,200 
calories in Czechoslovakia. 

In estimating desirable minimum 
import needs of continental Europe, 
account must be taken not OTdy of 
local food production I'jut also of food 
distribution. Since most of the farm 
population, which constitutes around 
40 percent of the continent's 350 mil- 
lion-odd inhabitants, will continue to 
consume almost as much food as be- 
fore the war, and since black markets 
cannot be eliminated as long as food ih 
scarce, the chief burden of any food 
shortage will be homo, as in the w^ar 
> ears, by the middle and lower income 
urban group-, wlio cannot afford to 
suppUuiieiir allowances to any 

great extent, if at all. Millions of 
consumers in these groups have been 
subsisting on as little as three-fourths, 
two-thirds, and even one-half of their 
prewar calorics. Their diet has also 
been poor in quality. Bread has been 
heavy and coarse, meat and fat rations 
when available have boon meager, and 
whole milk has been generally re- 
served for children and special adult 
groups. 

Large Imports of Food Needed 

In view of the marked decrease in 
domestically-produced supplies avail- 
able for the nonfarui population that 
is implied iti the dowiiw’ard revision of 
earlier 19‘15 46 production esliiuales, 
dohiiable minimum inipf>rts will i>e 
much larger than w^as simgi'^tod last 
spring. In order to raiii* legally avail- 
able nonfarui supplies in liberated 
areas to 2,000 calories pe^ ikusoh per 
day, to provide cx-cueniy countries 
with enough food to prevent large- 
scale disease and unrest, and to permit 
some increase in imports into neutral 
countries, continental Europe would 
need to import about 18 million short 
tons of food, composed roughly of 15 
to 16 million short tons of wheat, 1 
million short tons of fats aud oils (in- 
cluding the raw materials in terms of 
oil), about 750,000 abort tons of sugar, 
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and pome quantities of other food- 
stufTs bticli nieiit, ehoe^*, canned 
and drierl tnilK, and iegnln{^■^. in 11ns 
coinpiilalitn*, no allo^^nm*e has I-mmmj 
T iiado for i ossible ihkmJ*. of ilunuai'., 
Itruuuda, and Ibd‘»aria \\lnrh are 
asbiiH'cfl to i»e able to nuTuinuin 

rvi«.,nuvinents fr(nn .st»urc<‘s. 

It niu"*! i^e etnp'nasi/(*(l that tlie 
nbn\e ebliniHos are nol foi(‘easts of 
imports. Tbej' are bavsl only ori 
coll^^idcra lions of quantities iiecoh'^ary 
to niaiiilain the assumed miniinuin 
calorie i'ltate, and to brina some irn- 
pro’, emeul in tho coinpodtion of Ihe 
urban diet in Jibe rated au‘as. Actual 
shipments vill d pend on many fac- 
tors, notably the surpluses and deficii'^ 
in other parts of the v'orld and ar- 
rangoiuentb made forfinamdng imports. 


Production in continental Europe 
\\iU inci in the coming jear if ihe 
winlher is iv’-onably favorable. The 
recovery wid he .sliniulaled to the ex- 
tent that ]>*a>is b)r hi<*reasing supplies 
of f<‘i liliv<*r and agricultural maehir»ery 
an» cani(‘(l out. A piuiod of years 
niu*'l elapse, lunvever. before produc- 
li'c eapacitv, espociallv in casiern 
Turope, cun be fully rest tied. Pro- 
vided that pirvhasing power in ini- 
poiting countries and sup] lies in e\- 
poiting countries permit a rapid return 
to fueviar diets, imports of food and 
feed in cooiinenial Europe, as was the 
ca .^0 afler the Qrsl w orld war, are likely 
to exceed the prewar levels for some 
time to come. 

Lois Bacon 

OJfice of Foreign Agricultural Relations 


Full Employment in Agriculture 


T he idea of full employment as a 
national goal in jieace received 
wide attention during ihe war, and 
now has attained almost universal 
acceptance. By early 1943, it had 
been demonstrated that unemploy- 
ment could be practically oliminat(*d 
during war and this raised the chal- 
lenge to elindnate it in jrcace. \Mlh 
the actual arrival of peace, cancella- 
tion of war contracts and la 3 ^-ofTs are 
now driving home to millions of indus- 
trial workers the urgency of attaining 
this goal. 

There is as yet no official definition 
of full employment. The proposed 
Full Employment Act of 1945 con- 
tains an implied definition in its refer- 
ence to full employment as “the exist- 
ence at all times of sufficient employ- 
ment opportunities for all Americans 
able to w^ork and seeking work.” 

The National Planning Association 
has offered the following definition: 
“Full Employment is defined, by com- 
mon sense, as opportunity for workers 


and for capital. The complete ex- 
pression is full employment oppor- 
tunity, and it comprises two additional 
concepts: Employment of men and 
money (1) at useful work, and (2) at 
good w ages. 'Good w ages’ mean good 
in terms of actual purchasing power: 
w'ages and pricc.s that spell an Ameri- 
can stniTdard of living.” »Sir William 
Beveridge in England has stressed the 
fact that full employment requires 
more jobs than workers so that the 
labor market will always be a seller’s 
market. 

The idea of full employment under- 
lying these definitions or statements 
has been expanding. First it was 
negatively defined as a condition 
without unemployment, except for a 
minimum amount due mainly to job 
shifts and to new workers finding their 
first jobs — the so-called frictional un- 
employment. Later it was more pos- 
itively defined as a sufficient number 
of jobs for all who are able to work and 
who wish to work. More recently, 
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full emplo 3 ’ment has come to mean a 
sufficient number of productive, regu- 
lar, and adequarely paid jobs, with the 
number of jobs equrlling or exceeding 
the number of workers and work 
seekers. But the idea of full employ- 
ment was conceived and has developed 
primarily in terms of emploj’ment in 
nonagricultural industries, with little 
reference to its direct meaning for 
agricultural workers. 

Bull employment in the nor agricul- 
tural part of the Nation’s economy 
has been spelled out in terms of jobs, 
because 7 out of every 8 nonagricul- 
tural workers are job holders — ^wage 
or salary workers. Such a definition 
is inappropriate for agriculture because 
only 1 out of every 5 agricultural 
workers is a job holder, receding a 
wage or salary. The majority of farm 
W’orkers are farmers who are self- 
employed and the rest are about 
equally divided botw'een wage workers 
and members of the farmers’ families 
who work on an unpaid basis, mainly 
during the busy season of the year. 
A full emploj'ment formula of ^‘plenty 
of jobs at good w’ages” thus overlooks 
the large majority of the Nation’s farm 
workers. 

Farm Work Highly Seasonal 

In applying the idea of full employ- 
ment to agriculture, some notions of 
what it means have to be clarified. 
Full employment does not necessarily 
mean 12 months of work a year for 
every person wffio works on a farm 
during any part of a year. This 
w’’ould set an impossible standard for 
agriculture because of the marked 
seasonal variation in the number of 
persons working on farms. Much 
more than half of the persons who 
make up the seasonal rise in agricul- 
tural workers are housewives and 
students. When the season is over, 
they go back to their normal activities. 
As they do so, they become “non- 
workers” and are not classified as 
“unemployed.” Therefore, the em- 
ployment of such persons for less than 
a full year, most commonly as unpaid 


family workers, is not at odds with the 
idea of full employment. 

In agriculture as w^ell as in nonagri- 
cultural industries, the idea of full 
employment does not presuppose cou- 
verting the part-time or part-year 
workers into full-time workers, if 
such workers are not able or do not 
wish to hold continuous full-time jobs. 
Thus the housewife working in a 
department store during the Christ- 
mas shopping rush period, or the 
student working during vacation would 
be *Tully” employed if able to get 
work throughout the time that he or 
she chose to be in the labor market. 

More Part-Time Work No Answer 

On the other hand, the road to full 
employment does not lie in any whole- 
sale conversion of full-time jobs into 
part-time jobs through a drastic 
shortening of the work-week for pur- 
poses of spreading the work. It is 
true that an artificial device of this 
sort TAOuld reduce the unemployment 
count, but it would produce only an 
illusion of full employment. "V^ile 
the absence of any unemployment 
above the minimum amount will 
accompany a full employment condi- 
tion, it ^ill not necessarily mean that 
full employment has been reached. 

The existence of enough jobs to 
provide virtually full-year employ- 
ment to all persons who arc in the 
labor market for the entire year is the 
most important prerequisite for a full 
employment condition. In agricul- 
ture, the seasonality of labor demands 
poses diflicult problems in attaining 
full-year employment for farm 'work- 
ers. Especially for the wage workers 
on farms is the problem of obtaining 
a satisfactory amount of work aggra- 
vated by this factor. Not only are 
the jobs available for many of the 
hired farm workers of a part-year 
nature, but during the weeks actually 
worked, the employment is often of a 
part-time nature. The duration of 
even these jobs is further curtailed by 
a host of economic and other condi- 
tions v^hich impel farmers to hire as 



many workers as possible to harvest 
mature crops in the shortest possible 
period of time. It is these conditions 
that in prewar years led to excessive 
accumulation of farm labor reserves 
in various areas during all or part of 
the year. 

The criteria of full employment de- 
veloped for nonagricullural workers 
apply in the case of hired farm workers. 
Agricultural wage workers can be con- 
sidered fully employed only if enough 
work is provided them tliroughout the 
period they are available for work and 
if they arc paid fair wages. But 
achieving full employment for hired 
workers in agriculture will require con- 
tinued steady progress toward rational- 
izing the farm la])or market. Effec- 
tive work in this respect has been done 
during the war both by farm place- 
ment services and farmers through an 
orderly scheduling of the demands for 
farm laborers and a systematic direct- 
ing of workers to jobs. 

Job Placement the Cornerstone 

Employment or job placement serv- 
ices will continue to be the cornorslono 
in any organized program to minimize 
unemployment and reduce underem- 
ployment. 

In addition, farmer-employers can 
individually and on a community- 
wide basis contribute materially to 
stabilizing and lengthening periods of 
employment afforded to their wage 
v^orkers. But a full solution to the 
problem of achieving full employment 
for farm workers may not be possiide 
within agrieulture itself. A close inte- 
gration of farm and nonfarin job oppor- 
tunities together with technological 
advances that contribute to evening 
out the humps in farm labor require- 
ments are also required. 

For farm operators who have no 
other occupation, the idea of full 
employment in the sense of regular, 
productive, and adequately paid jobs 
has to be translated first into adequate 
resources to provide full-time work 
and secondly into adequate annual 
incomes. Achieving full employment 


for farmers in this sense is probably 
going to be the hardest part of the 
total problem throughout the Nation. 
It will take the longest time. But no 
one could fairly claim that there was 
full employment in the country, even 
though national employment should 
be very high and national unemploy- 
ment very low, so long as the labor of 
si/oablo groups of farmers remains 
unutilized for a substantial proportion 
of the year, or is unproductive because 
of the lack of sufficient land, machin- 
ery, or other resources. 

Many Years to Achieve 

Achieving full employment in agri- 
culture may take many years, but the 
outlook is by no means disheartening. 
Most of the trends speeded up during 
the war were in the direction of pro- 
viding fuller employment in agricul- 
ture. There was a decrease in the 
number of unproductive farming units, 
an increase in farm machinery and 
much more effective use of labor. 
Along with expansion in crop and live- 
stock enterprises, good yields, high 
demand for farm products, and good 
prices, these trends led to an increase 
between 1940 and 1944 in the average 
net income per farm from $788 to 
$1,627, in terms of 1940 purchasing 
power. But even in the peak war 
> car 1 944, more than half of all fann- 
ers received loss tlian this amount. 
Although many supplemented their 
farm income with wages from off-fann 
work, a great number of farm operators 
even in wartime were uncleremploycd 
or ineffectively employed and had less 
than adequate incomes for niaiutain- 
ing a level of living for their families 
which would meet generally accepted 
American standards. 

Full employment in agriculture is 
not just around the comer. It will 
take many years of progressive adjust- 
ments K)f farm population to agricul- 
tural resources with corresponding 
changes in the size and organization 
of farming units. Since the total 
volume of agricultural production in 
the foreseeable future is subject to 
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certain upper limits imposed both by 
total land resources and by demand 
for farm products, the total number of 
persons who can be employed in 
agriculture with adequate net returns 
for their lal)or is far smaller than the 
present number. 

Maintaining liigh levels of non- 
agricultural employment will encour- 
age the changes which need to take 
place before full emplovment in agri- 
culture can be achieved. Suppose, for a 
minute, that the Nation gets through 
the war-to-peace transition period 
rapidly and quickly reaches high le\ els 
of nonagricultnral employment with 
plenty of good noufarm jobs for all 
who want them. Suppose, further, 
that sound planning and policy main- 
tain this situation for at least a decade 
or so, with . no depressions. These 
would be the conditions most favor- 
able for progress toward full employ- 
ment in agriculture, as no one would 
have to engage in unproductive or 
inadequately paid farm work who did 
not w’ant to. 

Fewer Farms and Workers 

Under such conditions, what are the 
factors involved in attaining full em- 
plojmient in agriculture? On commer- 
cial farms, as distinguished from 
purely residence units, a man-year of 
agricultural work of an adult male 
should yield an income adequate for 
the support of a family according to 
American standards of living. Thc^e 
standards would undoubtedly have 
risen after a decade or more of full 
employment in the nonagricultural 
sector of the economy. However, the 
past trends in labor productivity in 
agriculture, together with the pros- 
pects for further technological ad- 
vances, certainly provide evidence that 
with consumer demand at a continued 
fuH-empioyment level adequate returns 
to agricultural labor could be achieved 
if all commercial farming units were 
adequate in production resources, and 
if advanced farm management prac- 
tices were generally applied. This 
would mean a reduction in the present 


number of fanning units before full 
omplovment is attiuned in agriculture, 
even though there was no increase in 
large-scale farms. It would al^o re- 
quire a reduction in the prcstnil num- 
ber of farm w'orkers, if the not ret urns 
for agricultural work are k> ‘q)ja*o\i- 
maic a ‘bninimum-adequale” stand- 
ard. 

Any policy involving a forced shift 
from agriculture to nonfann work for 
persons now’ inefTeelivcly employed on 
farms would be ^'ontrary to American 
principles. But Die liistory of farm- 
nonfarm migration during (he last few 
decades has show’n clearly that ghen 
plenty of noTifarin job opportunities, 
under-employed fanners and farm 
workers will choose lo migrate to them. 
The present level of net rexurus to 
labor on many of the more efliciently 
organized, well-equipped, family-com- 
mercial farms is already such as to 
demonstrate that with the good de- 
mand for farm products w’hich w^ould 
be maintained in a period of sustained 
prosperity, adequate remuneration for 
farm work is already possible. 

Lons J. Ducopp and 
Mabgaedt Jakman Haqood 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


What Peace Can Mean to American 
Farmers. Maintenance of Full Em- 
ployment U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. 
Pub. 570, 28 pp. Washington. 
July 1945. 

A sequel lo an earlier report In the scries celled 
What Peace Can Mean to American Farmers, this 
report tells some of the ways In which full employ- 
ment can be achieved. 

Farmers* Response to Price in the Pro- 
duction of Potatoes, Ben 

H. Pubols and Saul B. Klaman. 
Processed. 10 pp. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Washington. 
July 1945. 

Uses the 20-year period 1922-41 for a study of the 
year-to-year fluctuations which have occurred in 
acreage, yield per acre, production, and price per 
bushel received by farmers. Shows how changes 
in production are closely related to changes in cost, 
price, and other conditions. 





A Rural County Looks to the Future 


R eadjustment of the Nation’s 
work force to peacetime needs is 
one of the most important problems 
now facing rural and urban people 
alike. A problem of virtually every 
community in the country, it has to 
be solved largely in each locality as 
the veterans and war workers return 
to their homes to reestablish them- 
selves in what they hope is to be a 
permanent way of life. 

Local farm leaders all over the 
country have been pondering the prob- 
lem of full employment in their com- 
munities — ^not a few have gone beyond 
the thinking stage and attempted to 
do something constructive about it. 
And one rural community which has 
taken a big step in appraising the prob- 
lem is Augusta County, Va., located 
in the fertile Shenandoah Valley, one 
of the important agricultural areas of 
the Atlantic Seaboard. 

To Appraise Plans of Residents 

In appraising the readjustment of 
Augusta C^ounty’b work force to peace- 
time needs, a survey was made ic- 
cenllv to learn something of the plans 
of tlw* people of the county for the 
next fesN years. Tins mveutorj' dilTers 
from those made in other communities 
^\here the emphasis lias been more 
on the potential physical capacities 
of the areas rather than on just the 
individual jilans of the people in the 
communities J For this reason the 
Augusta County ajjproach, being less 
comprehensive but a very important 
first step, can be more rearlily adapted 
to the needs of other communities. 
Consequently, the findings of the 
survey summarized here may suggest 
the types of material other communi- 
ties could collect and analyze in trying 
to appraise the future course of their 
areas. 

Located between two mountain 


ranges on tho western border of 
^'iiginia, tho Shenandoah Valley has 
a typo of agriculture that differs fiom 
ihat in many southern areas as it is 
largely devoted to fruit, dairying, 
livestock, and general farming. Au- 
gusta County, at the southern end of 
the valley, is the second largest 
county in Virginia, with a population 
of about 57,000 of which about 20,000 
live in the cities of Staunton and 
■Waynesboro. This year’s census 
place's tli(' number of farms in the 
county at aboui 8,880 Wheat, com, 
apples, and milk are the chief farm 
products while te\tih's, chemicals, and 
furiulure are the principal manu- 
faclurcd article'^. Tho industries are 
concentrated in Staunton and W^a>ncs- 
boro which arc also educational centers 
of considerable importance. 

Survey Keyed to Job Opportunities 

It soon became apparent to ihe 
Augusta County Flauning Board, a 
county agency authoii/ed by Htate 
law, that in setting up the survey one 
of the first tasks was to learn some- 
thing of the pri'aent labor turce, to 
determine the extent of future employ- 
ment opportunities and skills of the 
pros])ect JVC labor force especially when 
^ote^ans and war workers return, and 
to find out about tho spending inten- 
tions of Augusta families m the next 
2 years. Several State and Federal 
agenci(*s helped the Board in making 
lli(» sur\ey which was directed largely 
to th(‘h(' throe points. 

The findings of the survey suggest 
that business and agriculture in the 
county will bo v’ory good during the 
next few years. But to provide jobs 
for the entire potential workforce, 
mcluding veterans, war workers, and 
young people just growing up, the 
Board believes it necessary to employ 
as many workers as possible at their 


* For example, see A Rural-Urban Community Plans Ahead, in the AGRICULTURAL SITUATION, 
July 1944, for a summary of the more comprehensive type of survey,— Editor. 
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highest skills and to obtain complete 
use of all the resources of the county. 

Not Enough Farm Labor 

Best obtainable figures show that, 
under optimum conditions, the farm 
labor force will fall short of need. 
Should needs be much less, it is still 
expected that all seeking employ- 
ment on farms can get jobs. 

In manufacturing, a projected ex- 
pansion in textiles will require about 
1,100 additional workers, which would 
bring the demand for workers in all 
manufacturing to about 500 more per- 
sons than are in the visible supply. 
The wide variation in the existing 
labor force complicates matteis and 
means there may be considerable 
difficulty in fitting workers to jobs. 

In the wholesale and retail trade, 
the survey seems to indicate a sur- 
plus of workers, even under condi- 
tions of maximum employment, but 
this IS partly offset by the prospective 
need of some additional workers in the 
fields of personal service, transporta- 
tion, communications and public util- 
ities. 

The construction trade presents the 
most uncertain picture among the 
various groups as a number of firms 
went out of business during the war. 
Employers in this field who could be 
interviewed foresaw needs for only 
slightly more than half as many 
workers in the aggregate as had been 
employed in 1940 even though the 
survey of spending intentions, made 
later, reveals that building expecta- 
tions were for several times as much 
construction as before the war. 

In domestic service, a field largely 
confined to women workers, there ap- 
pears to be a definite excess of jobs 
over workers. In finance, insurance 
and real estate the prospects are for a 
near balance between jobs and work- 
ers. In professional and related serv- 
ices the number of workers is expected 
to exceed the number of openings. 
Fourth of Workers in Farming 

Of the workers employed in 1944, 
26 percent were in agriculture, 29 per- 


cent in manufacturing, 41 percent in 
the various service occupations, 3 per- 
cent 111 con&lruclion, and I percent in 
quarrying. In 1940 more than a third 
of the farms were less than 30 acres 
and more than a third of farmers re- 
ported annual incomes of loss than 
$400. Such a condition raises the 
question of combining some of the 
small farms into more desirable units 
of larger size and encouraging some of 
the farmers in this group to go into 
non farm work. 

The survey indicates that one of the 
chief difficulties in providing jobs for 
all workers in the county lies in the 
fact that a large number of them with 
special skills may not be needed in their 
fields of specialization, even if em- 
ployment is high. Three ways are 
suggested to cope with this problem: 
(1) Provide jobs in other fields, (2) 
expand established industries or start 
new ones, and (3) enlarge public works 
activities. 

Families to Spend a Fourth More 

The second part of the survey, deal- 
ing with the spending intentions of 
Augusta County families, reveals that 
about 25 percent more will be spent on 
goods and services in the next 2 years 
than in the last 2 prewar years of 1939 
and 1940. These expenditures will 
further enhance employment oppor- 
tunities as well as benefit business and 
agriculture in the area. 

Residents of the county expect to 
build nearly 800 new homes in the 
next 2 years, at a cost of about 
million dollars, compared with about 
150 new residences erected in 1939 and 
1940. Another 2,600 families intend 
to make more or less extensive repairs 
on their dwellings, including remodel- 
ing, insulating, plumbing, electrifying, 
and other improvements. 

Fanners plan to build some 375 
bams and outbuildings, spending 
almost seven times the amount spent 
on similar construction in 1939 and 
1940. Farm real estate should be at a 
premium, as 182 persons intend to 
buy farm land in the next year or so, 



compared with 48 farm purchases in 
the 2 prewar years. 

Among consumer goods, there are 
plans to buy about 2,200 refrigerators, 
1,300 washing machines, 1,000 radios, 
to mention only a few items. In 
addition, nearly 1,000 new automobiles 
and GOO used cars will make an ex- 
pected total cxi)cnditurc for cars, gaso- 
line, tires, and repairs about 50 percent 
more than in 1930-40. This does not 
include the 300 trucks and 250 tractors 
farmers intend to buy. Taking into 
account all kinds of general farm equip- 
ment, Augusta farmers plan to spend 
twice as much in the next 2 years as 
they did for these items in the 2 years 
just before the war. 

Food and clothing demands arc 
expected to total about 14J^ million 
dollars in the next 2 years, consider- 
ably above that spent in the 2 prewar 
years. 

No Savings in Fifth of Families 

To finance those expenditures the 


people of the county expect that two- 
thirds of the costs will come from 
war savings and credit based on those 
savings, while one-third would thus 
conic from current income, which 
means that a rather high level of 
employment will be necessary if the 
spending expectations are to be fully 
realized. This possibility is further 
pointed up by the fact that about half 
the savings are in the hands of about 
3 iicrcont of the families, while nearly 
one-fifth of the families report no 
savings. 

This survey, while making no claims 
for complete statistical accuracy, wiU 
be of real help to farmers and other 
persons in Augusta County in apprais- 
ing the future course of their commu- 
nity. It will provide a basis for deter- 
mining the st(‘ps necessary to insure a 
con ( inning full employment, one of the 
guarantees of a prosperous agriculture. 

Frank McLean 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Farm Lands for Veterans and Others 


T he war's end brought renewed in- 
terest in farm land available for re- 
turning veterans, war workers, and 
others — ^and quickened the pace of 
many Federal, State, and local agen- 
cies in assisting the farm-minded to 
get established. Inventories indicate 
that there may bo 2}^ million prospec- 
tive farmers and farm workers seeking 
farms and farm jobs in the next 5 years 
against a million and a half full-time 
farms and farm jobs in sight. More- 
over, although 800,000 to 900,000 
farm-operator job opportunities will 
be available, well-informed persons 
warn that these will require time, per- 
haps 6 years or more, to realize, and 
that even then they will not meet the 
entire demand for good farms. 


F’arming opportunities in the next 5 
years will come from the following 
sources: (1) Farm operator vacancies 
on existing farms from retirements, 
changes to other jobs, and from natural 
causes such as sickness, old age, and 
deaths — 800,000 farms; (2) release and 
sale of surplus military land, plus some 
publicly-owned land acquir(‘d for set- 
tlement purposes — 10,000 farms; (3) 
creation of new farms on publicly- 
financed irrigation, drainage, and flood 
control projects — 60,000 farms; (4) 
development of new farms in forested 
and other nonfarm land areas not re- 
quiring public drainage or irrigation, 
or flood control projects — ^the number 
of new farms developed in this class 
will depend upon the level of omploy- 
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ment and public policies relating to 
land and farm development ; (5) part- 
time farms near industrial centers or 
other sources of nonfarm employment- 
and (6) nonopeiator farm workers 
including skilled workers such as farm 
managers, dairymen, mechanics, trac- 
tor and machinery operators, and 
general farm laborers — 500,000 to 

750,000 jobs. 

Existing Farms 

It is now estimated that about 1 60,- 
000 farms of all sizes and t 3 'pes will 
become available annually for new 
operators in the next 5 years because of 
farmer retirements, changes to other 
jobs, and natural causes. This normal 
process of retirement of older farm 
operators and replacement by younger 
men will provide a total of approxi- 
mately 800,000 farm operator openings 
in the 5-year period from 1945 to 1950. 
These faims, however, consist of farms 
of all sizes, types and conditions, rang- 
ing from a few big business farms and 
ranches to family-type commeicial 
farms, subsistence farms, and part- 
time farms. 

But farm-income statistics reveal 
that about half of these farms had in- 
comes of only $600 or less in 1939. 
While farm incomes are considerabh^ 
higher now , a look at prewar incomes 
gives some indication of what may be 
expected under more normal condi- 
tions in the future. Accordingly, 
many of the expected farm operator 
vacanies wrill be on inadequate farms 
that will require considerable develop- 
ment, including investment of labor 
and money, and in some instances the 
addition of more land to make them 
furnish adequate incomes for most farm 
families. Some of the farms likely to 
become vacant are too small, or do not 
have suitable land, and will never be 
adapted to full-time farming without 
consolidation with other farms. Many 
small farms, however, where located 
near sources of nonfarm employment, 
can be used as part-time farms and 
rural residences by off-the-farm work- 
ers or by persons with pensions or other 
sources of income. 


In addition to the existing farms 
which will be for rent or sale to new 
operators, redevelopment of suitable 
surplus military laud acquired from 
private owners and publicly owned 
selllemeol land would provide around 

10,000 fainil> -sized farms. Purchase 
prices for the military laud aud rede- 
\elopment costs will uot be low. 
Much of the laud will need improve- 
ments, levelling, and remo\al of cer- 
tain obstacles to fit it for farming 
again. 

New-Land Farms in West 

Termination of the war is the signal 
for full-scale activity on national recla- 
mation and flood-control projects. 
Detailed plans and specifications of 
the Corps of Army Engineers are now 
ready, or will be ready under present 
schedules, for a volume of work under 
the flood-control program authorized 
by Congress estimated to cost over 1 
billion dollars. While much of the 
planned flood-control expenditure is 
for large structures to protect urban 
and industrial centers and to facilitate 
transportation, much likewise will pro- 
tect or increase the protection of agri- 
cultural land and make it feasible to 
develop much presently undeveloped 
land in the Mississippi and Missoun 
River Valleys as well as in several 
other localities. 

End of the war also found the Rec- 
lamation Service with 60 million 
dollars for construction and a program 
totalling over 1 billion dollars author- 
ized by Congress. With available 
funds, work will be expedited on the 
Central Valley project of California, 
the Columbia Basin development of 
Washington, the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project of Colorado, Davis Dam on 
the Colorado River, and projects to 
supply Arizona, parts of the upper 
Missouri River Basin and other wes- 
tern areas with water. 

In the major reclamation, flood- 
control, and drainage projects of the 
Western States and the Mississippi 
Valley it is estimated that possibly 

10,000 new farms can be developed 
per year during the next few years, or 
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a total of 50,000 farms in 5 years. 
These estimates take into aceonnt the 
stage of completion of tb<* major slriic- 
tiircs and facilities, fiindh available, 
acreage of no^v land ami its eoTidition, 
water supply for old an<l new arenas in 
irrigation projects, size of farina, time 
required to convert raw land into 
going farms, and the past reconi and 
demand for new farm dovelopnu'iit. 
Reclaimed Lands in South 

Although plans for large-scale Fed- 
eral projects are not yet sulRcieiitly 
leady to provide an incentive to 
develop new areas other than those 
needing irrigation or protection from 
floods, numerous local and State 
drainage district organizations and 
individuals and corporations are plan- 
ning programs of drainage and clearing 
to develop new land. For example, 
although the best use for large areas 
of Coastal Plain land, located in a 
broad belt around the coast of the 
Middle, South Atlantic, and Gulf 
States, is for forests, wildlife, and 
grazing, for otlier portions the best 
use is arable farming. It would be 
costly to develop this land into w’cll- 
improved farms even though much of 
it is as good or better than many areas 
now being fanned. Eventually, how- 
ever, more of it will likely be brought 
into cultivation as additions to in- 
adequate farms and as new farms. 
By comparison this ('’oaslal Plain land 
could be developed with less public 
invostmeni per acre than much of the 
land being proposed for development 
by irrigation and flood protection. 

Estimates of public cost necessary 
to provide drainage for many largo 
Coastal Plain areas range from 20 to 30 
dollars per acre. As is the case for 
land being publicly developed by irri- 
gation and flood control, much of the 
drained land also requires considerable 
additional private expenditure for 
clearing, levelling, farm ditches and 
roads, fences, and buildings. Like 
many of the areas proposed for new 
irrigation and supplemental water 
supplies, development of Southern land 
by drainage and clearing would pro< 


vide a practicable means of stabilizing 
and supplementing existing agriculture 
by encouraging di\orsified farming, 
including the much needed pasture 
and hay acreage long recommended. 

R\en though public investment in 
de\<‘loping Coastal Plain land has 
lagged during the past few years, in 
se^^oral areas numbers of farms and 
imprmed acreage increased both in 
the d(‘i)r(*aRion period and the war 
years. This increase has been espe- 
cially marked near some of the new 
industrial centers and military areas 
ill southern Mississippi and Alabama, 
eastern Georgia, Florida, the Caro- 
linas, and Virginia. Other Eastern 
ar<‘as show ing increases in numbers of 
farms and improved acreage are in the 
Teiinosseo Valley and adjacent locali- 
ties, the Middle Atlantic States, and 
parts of New England. Gains in num- 
bei-s of farms are al^o shown by the 
Pacific coast and Southwestern States. 
For example, the 1945 census reports 
that 025 eouiitios in the regions men- 
tioned ha\e had increases totalling 
66,000 farms, or 5 percent over 1940. 
These counties as a group also show 
considerable increases in acreage of 
land in farms, land in crops, and in 
number of livestock. 

By definition the Census onumciates 
as farms all agricultural enterprises of 
at least three acres or those with 
products worth at least $250. Because 
of tliis and because prices for farm 
products arc higher, more farms, many 
quite small, w(»ro cnumeralod in 1946 
than in 1940. But the census data and 
other information about specific locali- 
ties indicate more now family-sized 
farms. On the other hand, farm con- 
solidations and other acreage increases 
have reduced the number of farms in 
commercial fanning areas where mech- 
anization has made big headway. 
This is true especially of the North 
Central States and Northern Plains. 

The growth in number of farms in 
certain sections of the country indi- 
cates that there is a place for land 
improvement in suitable areas of the 
populous East, South and West to 
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stabilize and supplement many existing 
farms which are inadequate, as well as 
to provide land for part-time farmers 
near newly-expanded urban centers. 
Developing New Land Costly 

But a number of hard facts must be 
faced by those who hope to drain, or 
otherwise improve farms. Among 
these facts is the cost of development 
compared with values of developed or 
partly developed farms, the time re- 
quired to develop a farm, and the in- 
convenience of living on a new-ground 
farm. 

In order to gain more information 
on new land development possibilities 
in the Eastern States, the Department 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
several Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and other Slate agencies, has 
made surveys which show that the 
planning and hard work neceshary to 
develop new farms frequently would 
pay best if applied to existing farms 
rather than to raw land. These 
studies describe undeveloped areas 
suitable for farming which eventually 
will very likely be developed. But 
development by drainage, clearing, 
construction of improvements, and 
seeding pastures costs money. Ac- 
cording to these surveys, to develop 
fully a fann with a normal value of 
$8,000 to $10,000, in some Eastern 
Slates would cost twice that amount 
at present prices, including both 
public and private costs. This cost 
would be prohibitive to most veterans 
and other prospective new farmers, 
unless arrangements were made for 
public investment for drainage and 
other facilities to be borne through 
State and Federal loans and direct 
appropriations. 

Therefore, it is suggested that 
veterans and others yearning to get 
close to the land first seek the oppor- 
tunities on existing farms which come 
up for sale or rent, and on many part- 
time and subsistence farms which 
might be converted into economic 
units through improvement, enlarge- 
ment, or supplemented by an outside 
job or income. 


However, opportunities exist on 
well selected new land for hardy people 
who are willing to undertake the hard 
work and inconvcnicuccR of pioneer 
living and who have sufficient capital 
to be roa^onahly sure of being able to 
maintain their foothold. Many have 
been disappointed in what they found 
and w^oro able to do on new land. 
Some have lost their savings by pay- 
ing too much for land, or by improv- 
ing land which later reverted to 
mortgage holders. Others have made 
a success — but not without effort. 
Success stories are more frequent than 
failure, but failures are numerous 
enough to be considered very seriously. 

Today the advantage lies with the 
improved farm properties except in 
those new land areas where the public 
decides general welfare justifies the 
investment of a substantial share of 
the over-all development costs as it 
docs for certain flood-control and irri- 
gation projects. 

Huon H. Wooten 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Postwar Federal Finance and Agricul- 
ture. Tyler F. Ilaygood. Proc- 
essed. 31 pp. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Washington. 
August 1945. 

Discusses ranneis’ interest in Federal finance, 
postwar influences aftcctini; Federal financcb, 
reconversion problems, postwar Fedeial taxation 
and oxponditurcs, and the Federal debt. 

Lefs Talk About Timber Supplies. 
Is A Timber Shortage Comingt A 
Discussion Guide on the question of 
public regulation of timber-cutting 
practices to make sure of permanent 
supplies of wood. DS~26. Printed. 
6-page folder. Forest Service. 
Washington. June 1945. 

Has to do mainly with the problem of postwar 
supplies of timber but Is also concerned with the 
effects of forests la conserving water supplies, reg- 
ulating stream flow, reducing floods, preventing 
erosion, harboring wildllfo, affording opportunities 
for recreation, and contributing to scenlo beauty. 
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What’s Ahead in Meat Production? 


W HEN the liffhts went out in 
Europe, mcftl-aninial production 
in America had fortunately r(‘co\ered 
from the low lo\els of the drouc;ht 
years of the early and middle thirties. 
Because of its high protein content, 
meat at that time was soon to become 
of the utmost importance in meeting 
the tremendously increased rcciuire- 
ments to feed American armed forces 
and civilians as well as those of many 
foreign countries. If this recovery 
had not taken place by that time it is 
doubtful w’hcther these requirements 
could have been mot in the early part 
of the war because of the much longer 
time required to increase meat produc- 
tion compared with many other 
agricultural products. 

In 1939 livestock production had 
risen to 34.2 billion pounds liveweight, 
well above the levels of the depression 
years and even above the previous 
peak of the late twenties. Then, 
blessed with ample feed supplies at the 
beginning and during most of the war 
together with much better- than-a^^er- 
weathor, but many mam:ower 
difficulties, farmers and ranchers 
jumped their output to 40,1 billion 
pounds on th(' average for the 5 years 
1940-44, and sot an all-time record 
of 46.3 billion pounds in 19^3, about 
onc-third higher than the 1939 output. 
When measured in terms of dressed 
meat, production increased from an 
a\erage of 16 billion pounds in 1935 39 
to 22 billion in 1940 44. 

Ample Feed Jumped Meat Output 

The tremendous war-increase in pro- 
duction of beef, pork, and lamb on the 
hoof, resulting in new moat production 
records, was due partly to an accumu- 
lation of feed grains and wheat under 
the ever normal granary program 
before the war. This reserve of feed 
made possible a big increase in hog 
production almost immediately after 
the war staited. Then record and 


near-record feed grain crops for the 
next 6 years permitted a continued 
largo hog production. Those large food 
supplies also made possible substantial 
incr(‘asos in on I tic numixTs from the 
1939 low in the cattle cycl(‘ of 66 mil- 
lion head to early 1944 when the total 
was almost 82 million, an all-time high. 
Bheepmen held replacomont stock from 
market and btiilt up numbers from 62 
million in early 1939 to a high of 57 
million at the beginning of 1942. Be- 
ginning in 1942, however, with short- 
ages of labor, increased costs of pro- 
duction, more favorable returns from 
other crop and livestock enterprises 
and concern over postwar wool prices, 
shoepmon reduced their sheep holdings 
sharply until numbers now are 20-25 
percent below the 1942 peak. 

Meai-Aniirial Product urn on Farms and 
Kanches, 1025-41 

[In billions of pounds livowcightl 
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partly responsible for bumper forage 
and feed grain crops during the w'ar. 
Wider use of hybrid seed corn and now 
oat and sorghum varieties increased 
yields of these crops substantially. 
Liberal application of lime and fer- 
tilizers also contributed to the largo 
crops. The greater number of farm 
tractors in use make it possible to 
plant, cultivate and harvest at the 
proper time to further assure large 
harvests. Accelerated declines in horse 
and mule numbers have released much 
high-yielding crop and pasture land 
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for the production of feed for other 
livestock. And inci eased conservation 
practices before and during the war 
stimulated bigger yields on poorer land. 
These man-controlled factors Lave 
important implications in future feed 
and livestock production. 

Efficiency in livestock production 
also increased in recent years and re- 
ceived a big stimulus during the war. 
The number of pigs saved per litter 
has increased steadily in the past 20 
years. Control of disease, better san- 
itation, use of better brooders have 
helped increase the percentage of 
pigs farrowed that reach slaughter 
weights. Wideopread use of protein 
feed supplements has made possible 
more efficient pork production. Larger 
lamb crops and increased yields of 
vool have resulted from bettor breed- 
ing and husbandry. Larger calf crops 
and better breeding in beef herds to- 
gether with better feeding have re- 
sulted in a larger beef production per 
breeding cow. 

The possibility of continued 3-bil- 
lion-bushel-plus corn crops is not 
improbable with average leather in 
the future. Thi& has been the sue 
of the crop each year since 1941. 
This will be conducivo to a laige pro- 
duction of hogs as hogs noiinally con- 
sume more than half of the nation's 
com crop. Corn crops this large 
would allow for the marketing of 81 
million hogs a year at an a\erago 
weight of 230 pounds, assuming that 


the usual proportion of the com crop 
was used for feeding hogs and that 
production of the other feed grains 
made up about the same proportion of 
total feed grain production. Slaughter 
of hogs during 1939-13 averaged 78 
million head a year. 

With many factors indieoting a 
large meat-animal output for several 
years, meat production is likely to 
continue well above prewar for some 
time. Total meat production aver- 
aged 16 billion pounds (dressed meai 
basis) in 1935-39 and reached a high 
in 1940-44 of 22 billion pounds on the 
average. Production probably will 
continue above 20 billion pounds for 
several years more. Total cattle num- 
bers arc now near the all-time high 
and, with the probabilitv of lower cat- 
tle prices, numbers are likoiy to decline 
for several years. The decline in 
numbers will be accompanied by 
record or near-reeord slaughter for the 
next 2 or 3 years. Pork production 
will continue relatively large at least 
through 194G and with another large 
corn crop in prospect this year large 
pork production will follow. How- 
ever, lamb and mutton production 
probably will continue relatively low 
for se\eral years because of the present 
small total luimbor of shcop on ferins 
and ranches. It w ill te kc several 3 ea rs 
before production is up to prewar. 
But, lamb and mutton noriaally ac- 
count for less than 5 percent of total 
meat production. 


Meat Supply and Disappearance, 1935-44 
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The war brouftht about an increased 
demand for inca t. Incomes of domes- 
tic consumers readied record lnj;h 
levels, necefasiialing meat rationing 
and distribution controls even though 
meat consumption per capila in all of 
the war years, oxcc'pt 1945, was at a 
comparatively high level . Mil i t a ry and 
lend-lease requirements grc'atly in- 
creased the total demand for moat. 

Feeding the TJnited States armed 
forces accounted for around 16 percent 
of the total meat output in the last 5 
years. With fc v er in ili I ary personnel 
to feed in the years ahead, purchase's of 
meat will be sharply reduced. In 
civilian life the returning servicemen 
and se^vicc\^ omen will not consume 
as much meat per person as they did 
in the sor\iccs. In addition, allow- 
ance for lo«!S in battle and for siiecial 
food reserves for the armed forces 
should no longer bo necessary. 

From Net Importer to Exporter 

During the war the TJnited States 
became a net exjjorter of meat when 
formerly it was a net importer. While 
exports during 1935-39 averaged only 
197 million pounds, imports during 
these years averaged 262 million 
pounds of meat, in addition to 500,000 
head of live cattle imported ])iinci- 
pally from Canada and Mexico, But 
in 1941-44 over 7 billion pouqds w<‘re 
exported. Thus, in 1914 alone the 
United States exported over 9 times 
the average of the prewar years. 

While shipiueiits of meat to the 
liberated areas of Europe in the next 
year or two may bo relatively large, 
it seems improbable that the United 
States \\ill continue to be an exporter 
of meat and probably will revert to 
the old status as a not importer. 
Canada and Argentina have greatly 
increased pork production during the 
war and will give severe competition 
to this country for the European pork 
trade. The United Kingdom has 
agreed to purchase most of Argen- 
tina's surplus of meat until October 1, 
1948. This will be principally beef 
but will also include pork. Then too, 


the United Kingdom has agreed to 
purclia‘'o ino-^l of the o\];ortable sur- 
plus of meal fioin Canada in 1916 and 
1017. no\\ovor, it will likely lake 
sc\ or/ll years before the surplus meat 
producing coinilrioa of Eiuope— Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, and Poland — 
can incrc'ase their meat output and 
exports to the prewar volume. 

Should meat production continue 
above 20 billion pounds annually for 
several yc'ars, as now seems probable, 
per capita meat supplies w’ould be 20 
to 30 ] rounds above the average coii- 
snniplion of 1935 89. This assumes 
that ex])orls and imports would at 
the prow^ar le\cl. Fac(*d wdth the 
prosi)ect of a declining export market 
and imich lower military requirements, 
domestic dcmaTid for meat will have 
to continue strong to prevent declines 
in prices and incomes to producers. 
Many remember back to World War 
1 wdien meat -animal .prices dropped 
about 50 percent from 19J9 to 1921. 

What tiie level of livestock prices 
wdll be in 1047 or 1948 dei)ends not 
onlv on numbers marketed for slaugh- 
ter but to an even larger extent on the 
size of consumer purchasing powder. 
With a high level of meat ])roduction 
in prospect but a national income of 
only 75 biUion dollars a year, even 
Though higher thaii most years prior to 
1 940, meat-animal prices would be at a 
depression level. But wdth full em- 
ployment and a 3 50 billion dollar 
national income, prices probably would 
be well above parity. 

OnovTsu J, Sims 
Bnreau of Agricultvral Economics 

• 

Feed Consum^ption and Marketing 
Weight of Hogs, T.. Jay Atkinson 
and John W. Klein. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Tech. Bui. 894, 28 pp. Wash- 
ington. July 1945. 

Focuses attention on the findings of expezimental 
studies on hog feeding so that the principles 
developed in these studies may be applied by 
fanners in attaining production and marketing 
goals. 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 
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98 

90 


09 

100 

100 

1916-19 average 

193 

1 iri4 

1S7 

168 

187 

126 

__ 

168 

1G2 

100 

1920-24 average — 

147 

120 

102 

180 

149 

148 

•143 

100 

151 

86 

1925-29 average — 

140 

119, 

172 

145 

129 

• 141 

140 

143 

149 

80 

1930-34 average ... 

70 

76 

119 

74 

72 

94 

100 

m 

90 

66 

1935-39 aveince .. 

94 

95 

175 

83 

lOG 

83 

102 

97 

107 

84 

1040-44 average ... 

123 

119 

245 

131 

159 

133 

172 

143 

154 

103 

1941 

97 

89 

159 

107 

130 

85 

129 

106 

124 

04 

1942 

120 

111 

252 

149 

172 , 

114 

163 

142 

159 

106 

1943 

148 

147 

325 

160 

190/' 

' 179 

245 

183 

102 

119 

1944 

106 

166 

354 

m 

209 

215 

212 

194 

196 

116 

1944— September.. 

155 

163 

3.58 

170 

207 

206 

106 

188 

192 

113 

October -- 

104 

161 

357 

171 

2U 

205 1 

153 1 

187 

194 

114 

November. . 

165 

157 

368 

' 168 

215 

105 

188 

189 

106 

116 

December... 

167 

160 

304 

168 

215 

206 

228 

196 

200 

117 

1946-January 

169 

163 

365 

163 

214 

205 

262 

200 

201 

117 

February... 

169 

164 

360 

IGl 

215 

211 

223 

197 

109 

116 

March 

171 

166 ' 

359 

163 

215 

211 

203 

196 

198 

114 

April 

172 

162 

362 

163 

215 

221 

250 

204 

203 

117 

May 

172 

161 

363 

10.5 

216 

227 

193 

19B 

200 

116 

June__ 

173 

162 

364 

169 

217 

237 

260 

210 

206 

119 

July 

169 

101 

364 

171 

221 

237 

244 

207 

206 

119 

August 

167 

158 

367 

172 

215 

214 

240 

202 

204 

118 

September.. 

167 

157 

365 

175 

213 

217 

159 

191 ! 

197 

113 


1 Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

a Total income adjusted for seasonal variation, revised February 1045. s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Revised. « Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest, and taxes. 

« 1924 only. 

NoTE.—The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers* income,' shown above, 
are not comparable in several respects. The production Index Includes only mining and manufhciurUig; 
the Income index also includes transportation. The production Index is intended to measure volume, 
whereas the income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is i^sually a time lag 
between changes in volume of production and workers’ income since output can be incroased or deorcused 
to some extent without much change in the number of workers. * 
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T he year 1946 promises to be the most significant peacetime 
year agriculture has seen in a third of a century. Despite recon- 
version problems in industi^, fanners can look forward in tho 
coming year to a strong demand, at good prices, for agricultural prod- 
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nets because of large wartime savings, removal of most wartime restric- 
tions, prospective tax reductions, and a high level of exports and foreign 
relief shipments. F arm prices in 1946 may be slightly below the record 
1945 levels, but they are expected to assure farmers a net income 
double the 1935-39 average and higher than any year prior to 1943. 
Fanners generally are emerging from the war will) an agricultural 
plant in much better condition than after World War I. Many will 
resume long-term soil building practices and ease up on the intensive 
cropping of some of their land, necessitated by war demands. 

With the farm mortgage debt the smallest in 30 years and savings 
the largest in history, farmers generally will enter 1946 in better finan- 
cial condition than ever before. After years of wartime restrictions, 
they can look forward to obtaining many things they need and want 
for their farms and homes. While most farm machineiy and supplies 
are expected to be available in large volume, probably exceeding any 
year in history, the supply of a great many manufactured goods will 
not begin to meet all demands before the end of 1946 or well into 1947. 
Thus with the sup)ply far short of demand, the threat of a serious in- 
flation will not have passed by next year. If farmers and urban people 
should bid against each other for the scarce goods and shoot piices 
sk^’-ward, there would be disastrous results, especially for farmers. 

IVhat the outlook is for industry, for farm prices and income, for 
the various farm commodities, for the iDiittern of production, for farm 
equipment, and for farm family living — as it appeared in mid-Octo- 
ber — ^is outlined in the following summaries, based largely on mate- 
rials prepared for the Twenty-Third Annual Outlook Conference to 
be held in Washington. 

Howard E. Tolley, Chief 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Where We 

O N VJ-D-AT the total output of 
goods and services in the United 
States was running at a rate just 
under $200,000,000,000 per year. The 
bulk of this output was private^" pro- 
duced, but it also included the pay- 
ments by Government to its civilian 
and military employees for their serv- 
ices. The most striking aspects of this 
total are its size, the fact that at VJ- 
day almost 40 iiereent of It — $78,000,- 
000,010 — ^was still being purchased by 


Are Now 

the Federal Government for war ; and 
the fact that in spite of our continuing 
huge war effort, consumers were get- 
ting more than half of the total — $101,- 
000,000,000 of it Other Government 
expenditures of $14,000,000,000 (less 
than the prewar total) brought the 
share purchased by Government above 
45 percent of the total. Business pur- 
chases of plant and equipment, plus 
some housing construction, accounted 
for the remaining $7,000,000,000. 
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civilian employment — not iiiehuling 
the purely seasonal summer upswing 
which will he halance<l by the seasonal 
winter clowiiswing—was rsi million. 
More than 12 million men and women 
were in the arm<*cl l(»rces, and loss 
than one million were untunployed. 
The total of (he three groups— the 
total labor force — was ()4,ton,()(K). 

Where are we now? ' 

Output, Income Down a Fifth 

The Nation is expcritmcing the most 
rapid curtailment of markets in his- 
tory, that is, the tremendous Govern- 
ment buying is being reduced mu(*h 
more than consumer markets arc being 
expanded. Munitions production was 
about .$43,000,000,000 (annual rale) at 
TJ-day. By December, $35,0<)0,(KK),000 
of that output will have come to an 
abrupt halt, he('aus(' orders for it hav<‘ 
been canceled. Other wai* expcMuli- 
tiires are also declining. As a result, 
the Nation’s total output is falling 
sharply, and with it the income of 
American consumers. I>y early next 
year, output will probably have fallen 
by one-fifth, and income by almost 
one-fifth, from the niid-104r} level. 

The country is entering a period 
during which a torrent of workers will 
surge onto the civilian labor market 
from the armed for(*es. By November 
net demobilization exc<'eded 1 million 
per month. Between VJ-day and the 
end of June 13 hi the armed forces, 
pressed by Cougi*ess and by imblic de- 
mand to rush d<»mobilization, will pour 
more than 0 million men and women 
into the civilian labor force. During 
the same period the munitions indus- 
tries will release between 0 and 7 mil- 
lion workers, and reflated industries 
several million more. 

Unemployment is increasing. In 
early August (before VJ-day), the 
number seeking work was 880,000, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau’s 
monthly report on the labor force ; dtir- 
ing the first week In September it was 


* Thlfi analysis was made In mid-October, 
0 weeks after VJ-Day. — Editor. 


1,700,(K)0. This figure is lower than 
many persons, including the writer, 
had expected. It is still tc»o early to 
he sur(' whether this small unemploy- 
ment 3 weeks after VJ-day indicates 
a faster absorption of munitions \vork- 
ers in other work than had been ex- 
pected, or wliotbor the pi*ocess of grow- 
ing unemployment during the tran- 
sition iioriod is meri‘ly taking place a 
little later than had been exi)ecte(l. 
The figure e.xcbides persons on strike, 
on vacation, or only temporarily laid 
oiT, but, with duo allowance for these 
(inalifications, the rei)orted uneni])loy- 
nient figure is a highly encouraging one. 

Not all of the persons freed from the 
armed forces or from w.'tr work will 
seek other jobs. Before VJ-day he- 
twe<'n r00,(X)0 and 1,000, (XtO emergency 
war workers had left the labor force; 
several million more will probably do 
so. Home worlaa-s will shift from war 
work to other work without changing 
Jobs or losirjg a day’s pay; by early 
Heptemher 1,500,000 had apparently 
don(‘ so in manufacturing. But un- 
employment will increase ; it can hard- 
ly fail to reach 0 million before the 
end of the winter, and may touch 8 
million. Fifteen to twenty million 
workers — oiu'-fourth to oiu'-third of 
the working force — may lose one job, 
and have to seek another. The fact 
that output will remain high by any 
prewar standard must not blind people 
to the maladjustnuaifs and economic 
distress during the period the country 
Is now (‘ntering. 

Nearly All Controls Lifted 

Wartime controls have bwn rapidly 
lifted. Following VJ-day, manpower 
controls disappeared overnight, as did 
rationing of gasoline, processed foods, 
and certain other commodities. Al- 
most all production controls have been 
lifted other than (a) Inventory con- 
trols intended to prevent hoarding of 
scarce materials; (b) controls over 
the use of tin, rubber, paper, lead, and 
a limited number of other scarce mate- 
rials; (c) sufficient control over tex- 
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tile production to encourage the pro- 
duction of lower-price garments; (d) 
controls to limit exports of United 
States manufactures in scarce supply, 
controls over imports of key materials 
in scarce supply such as tin and rub- 
ber, and priorities for certain exports 
to Insure that foreign countries can 
buy minimum amounts of items badly 
needed for the reconstruction of the 
shattered economies ; (e) a minimum 
amount of priorities assistance to aid 
in breaking bottlenecks holding up re- 
conversion. Many rationing controls 
have been ended, and some price con- 
trols have been lifted, but the ration- 
ing of sugar, meats, fats, and oils, and 
price controls over the bulk of con- 
sumer goods and over rents must con- 
tinue until supplies can be increased. 
Continued wage controls are a neces- 
sary accompaniment of price controls. 

So rapidly were controls ended that 
the last remaining ones covering con- 
struction were terminated effective Oc- 
tober 15, even though the supply of 
many construction materials is still 
acutely tight. Supply of these mate- 
rials must be sharply and speedily 
increased, or a mad scramble will 
occur in the spring. 

After VJ-day, industrial disputes 
rose sharply. The causes are complex. 
Prominent among them is a sharp re- 
duction in the income of wage earners, 
in many cases to a level whose pur- 
chasing i>ower is less than that of the 
income in 1940 or 1941. It is too early 
to evaluate the effect of the strikes 
on reconversion ; no evaluation will be 
attempted here. 

• 

Reconversion Well Under Way 

But plant reconversion is well under 
way. Pew data concerning peace pro- 
duction in converted war plants are 
yet available; but hundreds of indi- 
vidual reports testify to the speed of 
the change-over. 

Yet most goods are still scarce. 
Hence most price controls are still in 
effect, gome of the scarcities will be 
relieved soon. Clothing, for example, 
should become available in ample sup- 


ply sometime during the first quarter 
of 1946 ; certain clothing items will be 
leadily obtainable sooner. But most 
types of meial-uslng consumer durable 
goods — automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, many electrical appliances — 
will for a longer time appear in stores 
or salesrooms in too few numbers to 
satisfy demand. 

In many areas, housing will con- 
tinue to be critically scarce. The 
population has increased; marriages 
are on the ujjswing; members of the 
armed forces are returning to civilian 
life ; and during the war housing con- 
struction has been limited to essential 
war housing, because of shortages of 
materials. 

Price Controls Still Needed 

Price ceilings upon consumer dur- 
able goods will be continued so long 
as the goods are seriously scarce (or 
until Congress terminates price-con- 
trol authority), and controls over 
house rents will be continued in areas 
where housing is tight. New con- 
struction in 1946 cannot increase the 
supply sufficiently to meet the demand. 
Unless checks are applied, 1946 may 
witness a runaway boom in housing 
prices in many communities. Avail- 
able credit controls may not be suffi- 
cient; the boom may develop unless 
Congress grants authority to control 
the sales price of houses. 

The end of the war period found the 
people with an increase in holdings of 
cash, bank deix)sits, and Government 
bonds, since December 31, 1940, of 
more than $140,000,000,000 — ^bringing 
the total held by the businesses and 
individuals of the country to about 
$215,000,000,000. Of these savings, 
$72, 0(X), 000,000 are held by corpora- 
tions and owners of unincorporated 
businesses for business use, while 
$143,000,000,000 are held by consumers. 

A good deal of nonsense has been 
written about this $143,000,000,000 of 
cash, deposits, and Government bonds 
held by consumers. It has been said 
that the spending coming from these 
savings will assure perpetual prosper- 
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ity. It has been belcl that a large part 
of them will be spent at once, bringing 
so great demand for every conceivable 
kind of goods and services as inevit- 
ably to cause inflalion. 

Certainly those savings will in- 
crease consumer expenditures, but the 
amount of the probabK' increase (*an 
be easily exaggerated. American 
consumers before the war (at the end 
of 1940) held idle ipr)l,(U)0,<K)0,tM)O of 
such assets, just as the normal annamt 
of ready savings to have on hand. At 
higher prices and higher dollar in- 
comes, it is normal to hold more. 
Little is known about the distribution 
of these savings between families, but 
three local surveys, ii they arc typical 
of the country, indicate that about one 
in six faniilios have no savings at all, 
and that th<' persons who hold them in 
large amounts are the same persons 
who before the war were savers — 
older persons, wealthier i)ersons, per- 
sons with families, persons saving for 
a specific purpose — not iiersous who 
will squander tlioir holdings. It is a 
fair conclusion that these savings are 
not going to be spent hastily in such 
quantities to cause wild Inflation, and 
that they are going to provide the 
eouutiy with enough expenditures to 
tide it painlessly over the period of re- 
conversion. However, they will cause 


consumer expenditures to be a little 
greater than would otherwise be the 
case. 

If an Inflationary spiral should get 
under way by ending price controls 
too soon, the presence of these sav- 
ings would l)e a source of danger. Peo- 
ple might rush to spend their savings 
l>o/or(' prices r(,se further, and this 
spending iniglit cause prices to soar 
to dlsasti-ous h<'ights. This considera- 
tion underlines the necessity of con- 
tinuing price control so long as goods 
are in scarce supply. 

Ill summary, the Nation is entering 
a period lioiiiid to be subject to the 
oeonomie strains and stresses of great 
change. Deferred demand for many 
things in short supply (notably hous- 
ing as w’ell as automobiles, washing 
machines, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines and similar mannfactur(‘d 
goods) makes (‘oiitinuatloii of price 
control lmiK»rtaut. At the same tune 
much unemployment may appear. 
During this unusual period steps 
must be taken at once to combat infla- 
tion in some sectors, and deflation in 
other sectors. The very reiil presence 
of the first danger does not diminish 
the importance of the sei*oiid. 

Evehett E. Hagen, O^cc of War 
MoUlhation and lieconvcrnion 


Industrial and Business Outlook 


D uring the coming yo.ar of transi- 
tion from war to peace, the out- 
look is for a heavy demand for peace- 
time goods and services at a time wdicn 
supiDlies are still restricted. Total 
production and income will be below 
the high wartime levels because of the 
sharp reductions in expenditures for 
war puriKJSes. Production of civilian 
goods needs to be increased as rapidly 
as possible to build up invoniorlcs and 
to sui>i)ly current and deferred de- 


mands, both domestic and foreign. 
The buying power for making these 
demands olfec'tive already exists or can 
be readily obtained. And in the mean- 
time, the pressure of demand on tlio 
limited supplies will result in rising 
or firm prices. Speculative b iylng 
movements may develop in commod- 
ities, real estate and securities. 

Broad approximations of the mag- 
nitude of general economic develop- 
ments in the past and of probable de- 
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Tolopmcnts during tlie coining year 
are indicated in the accompanying 
chart. The decreases shown on the 
chart for the late months of 1^'45 are 
probably sharper than those which are 
actually occurring, and the levels ac- 
tually reached in 1040 are more likely 
to be above than below those indicated 
on the chart. At these levels of out- 
put. civilian emplojinent will remain 
close to present levels, but around 
6 or 8 million workers will be unem- 
ployed during 1946. 

From an annual rate of over 100 
billion dollars during the peak of the 
war period, accounting for half of the 
country’s product, Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures for all purposes 
have declined sharply to an annual 
rate of about 70 billion in tho last 
quarter of 1945 and arc expected to 
decline to a rate of around 30 billion 
dollars by the end of 1940 or early 1947. 

Business expenditures for plant and 
equipment and to rebuild inventories 
of civilian goods may be expected 
to increase for some months about as 
fast as available supplies permit. The 
large demand for housing will stim- 
ulate construction activity to the limits 
of capacity, unless speculative price 
advances and scramble for the limited 


supply of materials available hold it 
back. 

Foreign demands for American 
goods will continue to be heavy during 
the coming year. Purchases by for- 
eigners financed from their available 
dollar resources and from credits re- 
ceived in this (‘oiintrj may offset to a 
considerable extent tho decline in lond- 
lease shipments. Exports at an a nnual 
rate of 10 billion dollars or more some- 
time during the next year are not out 
of the question. While imports are 
likely to increase some, there will be 
a substantial net export balance. 

Conwsumer purchases of durable 
goods, which have been at an exceed- 
ingly low level during the war, will 
expand as rapidly as the new goods 
become available. Civilian expendi- 
tures on services, also limited during 
the war by manpower scarcity, will 
increase. 

Consumer purchases of nondurable 
goods have been at a high rate during 
tho war but prices have risen consid- 
erably and quantities have been re- 
stricted. It is likely that x^urchases 
will contmue large and they may in- 
crease, as additional supplies become 
available. Purchases will be stimu- 
lated by the accumulated deferred de- 
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mancls for many of the scarce goods in 
this category, such as clothing and 
tires, and by the shift of many con- 
sumers from the armed forces to civil- 
ian life. Since early Septeinher the 
value of retail sales <»f nondurahh^ 
goods has been about 10 percent ab(jv<‘ 
last j ear’s high level. 

Total income of individuals has al- 
ready been reduced a little, because 
the sharp reduction in Govi*rnmcnt 
expenditures has not bt‘en fully ofCset 
by increases in otlua* s<»iirces of in- 
comes. The amount of income avail- 
able for spending and saving in 1040, 
after meeting somewhat n^hu'ed taxes, 
is likely to be 10 to 15 billion dcdlars 
less than in 1045. Under tin* <Mrcinn- 
stanees, this decline of less than 10 
percent is not large. Bec'anse war- 
time savings have exceeded 40 billion 
dollars a year, consumers (‘an main- 
tain or increase their purchases, not- 
withstanding the <l<H‘line in in(‘ome, l)y 
reducing their savings to more m»rinal 
levels. (Consumer buying can also be 
increased by drawing on th<‘ trenumd- 
ous accumulated liquid assets or by 
boiTowing. Individual debt was sub- 
stantially reduced during the war and 
is now at an exceptionally low level. 

Prices Not Weakening 

As yet there Is no evidence of weak- 
ness in prices and the forew are gen- 
erally operating toward rising prices 
of gocals and services as well as fixed 
assets. The building up oC inven- 
tories, tlio deft‘rred demands for dur- 
able goods by both prodnt'crs and con- 
sumers, foreign ne<‘ds, and otlna* con- 
sumer demands C(»ml)in<‘ into an im- 
pressive array of pressures on pri(‘<>s. 
Demands are especially great for many 
goods in short supply. 

The heavy demand for limited sup- 
plies of goods and services may result 
in higher prices even though there Is 
tremendous capacity for production 
and increasing numbers of people out 
of work. The problem of organizing 
production and distribution so that 
goods and services are promptly made 
available to meet the demands is a dif- 


ficult one and is already running into 
serious troubles. The hindrances in- 
clude differentials in wages between 
previous jobs and those available, the 
desir(‘ of workers and soldiers to have 
a rest and look around before settling 
down, tlu‘ problems of location of 
work and worki'rs, the efforts of 
(U’ganizcd labor and munagcmuMit to 
obtain adjustments in wages and work- 
ing conditions involving commitments 
for an uncertain future, and the dilli- 
culties, in tlu» absence of priorities 
and allocations, of obtaining all ma- 
terials and eciuipnumt needed to ex- 
pand production. Failure to expand 
prraluction as rapidly as possible will 
make the demand pressure more 
seven'. 

Speculative Movements Possible 

Speculation in assets of various 
sorts could easily become serious. The 
iiccnmulat<*d Ihiuid funds of both indi- 
vhliials and business may seek more 
lirolitaliU' investnu'nt. TUiilding up of 
inventories l)y business could lead to 
such active speculative bidding for 
goods as to endang<»r price controls. 
While many individuals may view 
their rniuid as.sets as permanent sav- 
ings and not use them to purchase con- 
sumer goods, they may he tinxious to 
shift to other types of investments, 
sueii as securities, or homos, farms, 
and other real estate. The low capital 
gains tax and the reduction in the 
ex<‘ehS prcifits tax are inducements to 
such speculat ion. 

In summary, then, the outlook for 
llu* next year indicates that during 
most of the period demands for many 
goods and services are likely to con- 
tinue ill excess of available supplies. 
There will be upward pressure on 
prices for some months, and wide- 
spread speculative movements could 
easily develop in goods, in security 
markets, and in real estate. 

The situation, if it does not get out 
of hand, could lead to an extended pe- 
riod of high incomes, low unemploy- 
ment, and stable prices, or it could 
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lead to a speculative boom followed by 
a crash. The fundamental long-run 
problem is to assure a continued de- 
mand for all the goods that this coun- 
try has the capacity to produce and 
thus to maintain a continued high level 
of employment. Since this involves a 


very great increase over past levels of 
consumption and investment, the 
problem cannot be solved “without 
taking pains.” That will require in- 
telligent analysis and guidance. 

WooDLiEP Thomas 
Federal Reserve Board 


Farm Demand, Prices and Income in 1946 


T he year 194G will probably wit- 
ness a high level of demand for 
farm products even though peacetime 
readjustments are expected to bring 
farm prices and incomes somewhat be- 
low this year's record highs. Prices 
of farm products in averaged 
about double the 1010-14 base and 
nearly twice the prewar 1936-39 av- 
erage. With normal conditions for 
production in 1946, the readjustments 
in the first year after the war may 
result in a reduction in cash receipts 
from marketings below 1945, but prob- 
ably by not more than about 10 to 15 
percent. Since the pidces of some non- 
farm products may advance, the 
prices farmers imy probably will not 
decline as much as the prices they 
receive for their products. The net 
income of fanners might decline by 
as much a.s 15 percent, but this would 
still be more than double the prewar 
average and higher than in any year 
prior to 1943, including the peak years 
immediately following World War I. 

Cutbacks in national expenditures 
for war materials are reducing na- 
tional income, but by the middle of 
1946 reconversion will have reached 
the point at which national produc- 
tion may begin to expand, with in- 
creasing employment. National in- 
come for the year may be reduced 
from the high level of 1945, but per- 
haps by not more than 15 percent. 

Consumer purchasing power will 
not be affected as much as national 
income by the cutbacks in war pro- 
duction. If taxes are reduced, this 
will leave a larger proportion of cur- 


rent incomes at the disposal of con- 
sumers. Furthermore, consiimors may 
reduce current savings and use some 
of their accumulated savings to pur- 
chase goods and services, so that the 
actual current expenditures may be 
little affected by the curtailment in 
national income. In fact, total ex- 
penditures for consumer goods and 
services in 1946 are likely to be larger 
than in 1945. 

q\)tal civilian purchases of farm 
IH'oducts will be increased by return- 
ing soldiers, by the removal of re- 
strictions upon consumption, and, in 
the ease of textiles, simply by convert- 
ing more of the raw material into 
civilian goods for which there is a 
waiting demand. The curtailment of 
military purchases of most products 
will be offset largely, if not entirely, 
by expanding civilian requirements 
ami increased purchases for relief 
and export. In some cases the sup- 
plies releastHl by the reduction or dis- 
appearance of special military rcniulrc- 
meuts will bo absorbed only at lower 
prices. 

Relief takings and exi)orls of farm 
products in 1946 will be large if ade- 
quate financial arrangements ai*e pro- 
vided. The need exists and ari*ange- 
ments have been made already to 
move a considerable volume in the next 
few months. Wheat is moving in 
large volume and the exports of cot- 
ton are likely to increase. The tak- 
ings of some products may decline in 
the latter part of the year, especially if 
good crop3 are harvested in Europe 
and other exporting countries. 
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The volume of exports of 
products depends largely on tli(‘ avail- 
ability of purchasing power or ways 
and means of financing the iakings by 
foreign consumers. Tli(‘ need exists 
for about all the food the <‘Ountry can 
spare, but the termination of lend- 
lease makes it riecessaiy to provide' 
other means <)f financing. While s<mie 
countries are already prepared to buy, 
the takings of others depemd on loans 
to be neg(»tiated through th(‘ Kxport- 
Import Bank or other wis(‘. lielnT pur- 
chases on UNRRA account also will be 
an important factor in exports. In 
the past 2 years lencMoase shipments 
and commer(‘ial exports of food have 
amounted to about 8 percent of the 
total food distribution. The value of 
these exports has ex(‘<H‘(le<l 2 billion 
dollars of which about SO p<M*cent was 
sliipped under lend-lease. While the 
exports of some items may decline and 
the takings of some countries, par- 
ticularly Russia, probably will be re- 
duced, total exports an' lik(‘ly to bo 
increased by larger shipim'nts of wheat 
and cotton, provided suitable financing 
Is arranged. 


War conditions have reduced farm 
production in most of the areas directly 
jiftectod by military operations, and 
the ending of thc'se operations opens ui) 
a wid<*r area for the distribution of the 
farm prodiu-ts of the United States. 
Crop iiiul li\ (‘stock production arc 
sliort In Eiiroi'o, so that the minimum 
import miuirements are nmcli greatei* 
than usual. The < )ri(‘iit also needs ad- 
ditional foodslnll'). Drought in many 
HoutJiern Hemisphere countries and 
transportation diiliculties make it pne*- 
tieall.v impossible for any sK^nitlcant 
(juan lilies of foodstuffs to be furnished 
from the surplus-producing countries 
other than Uanadu and the United 
tTates. 

(Nmditions are favorable for export- 
ing more wheat in the current market- 
ing stMisou than has hetni shipped from 
the United States in any one >ear 
sinc(‘ tlu' 11)20-21 season — probably as 
iiUK'h as 125 mill ion busluda could be 
spared, if provisions were made for 
paying for it. Estimates of require- 
ments of Im'ad grains by ddlcit areas 
add up to over sro million bushels. 
This amount could be supplunl from 
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Prices of F arm Products 


[Estimates ol avorago prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
Importance of district and State] 


Commodity 

5-year average 

Oct. 15 
1944 

Sept. 15, 
1945 

Oct. 15, 
1945 

Parity 
price 
Ocl. 15, 
1945 

.August 
1909- 
July 19t4 

January 
1U36- 
Docem- 
ber 1939 

Wheat 0>ushel) 

.dollars— 

0.884 

0 837 

1.42 

1. 45 

1 51 

1.55 

Rice (biKheb 

...do 

.813 

.742 

U 77 

1.07 

1.79 

1 42 

Com (bushel)— 

—do— 

.642 

.691 

1.13 

1 12 

1.13 

1 12 

Oats (bushel) 

...do 

.309 

.340 

.659 

.583 

.628 

.698 

Hay (ton) 

...do ... 

11 87 

8 87 

15 20 

14 30 

14 30 

20 80 

Cotton (pound) 

-.cents.. 

12.4 

10 34 

21 25 

21.72 

22 30 

21.70 

Soybeans (bushel) 

.dollars.. 

2.96 

.954 

2 01 

2. 07 

2. 00 

^ 1.6S 

Peanuts (pound) 

. cents.. 

4 8 

3. 65 

7 71 

8 20 

8.06 

8.40 

Potatoes (bushel) 

-dollars- 

.097 

.717 

‘1 41 

1. 38 

1.26 

1.28 

Apples (bushel) 

...do — 

.96 

.90 

2 05 

2 84 

2. 84 

1.68 

Oranges on tree, per box 

...do — 

<1.81 

1 11 

2 70 

2. 12 

2. 05 

3 2.00 

Hogs (hundredweight) 

...do — 

7.27 

8.38 

13 80 

14. 10 

14. 10 

12. 70 

B^'of cattle (hundredweight) 

...do — 

5.42 

6 56 

19 . 71 

12.00 

11.40 

9. 48 

Veal calves (hundredweight) 

...do — 

0.75 

7.80 

112.20 

13.40 

13 40 

11 80 

Lambs (hundredweight) 

—do. - 

5 88 

7.79 

1 12 10 

12.40 

12.60 

10 30 

Butterfat (pound) ® 

...cents.. 

26 3 

29 1 

50.3 

50 3 

50 2 

847 5 

Milk, wholesale (lOO-pound) . 

. doll "US - 

1.60 

1 81 

13.32 

3.20 

3.28 

8 2.99 

Chickens (pound) 

...Ci'nls.. 

11.4 

14.9 

23.8 

27.6 

24 3 

20.0 

Eggs (dozen) 

-.do— . 

21 5 

21.7 

38.8 

39.6 

42 6 

f43.6 

wool (pound) 

.—do 

18 3 

23.8 

141.0 

41.4 

41.1 

32.0 


1 Revised. * Comparable base price, August 1919- July 1929. 

* Comparable base price, August 1909--July 1914. « Does not include dairy production payments 

a Comparable price computed under section made directly to farmers by county AAA odicos 
3 (b) Price Control Act. * Adjusted for seasonality. 


the United States, Canada, Argentina, 
and Australia. It is doubtful that 
conditions will permit the movement 
of so much wheat in the current mar- 
keting season, but at any rate the do- 
mestic stocks of wheat are likely to 
be pulled down to moderate levels at 
the end of the year, and the foreign 
needs in the next marketing season 
may continue at a high level. 

An opportunity is now offered to 
export considerable quantities of cot- 
ton. Many countries need cotton to 
resume mill operations and to meet 
deferred requirements for textiles. 
Relatively large shipments to Spain in 
the past year indicate the possibilities 
of shipments to many other European 
countries. The provision in the Sur- 
plus Property Act for financing the ex- 
ports of cotton should facilitate the 
placing of American cotton back in 
the mills of many foreign countries. 
Undoubtedly large quantities of to- 
bacco also can be exiwrted with suit- 
able financing arrangements. 

However, the opportunity for export- 
ing large quantities of many farm 


products will be reduced in the course 
of the next 2 or 3 years, just as it was 
after the First World War. 

Farm Prices 

Farm prices generally are likely to 
remain firm until the new 1946 crops 
begin to come in. In fact, if ceilings 
were abandoned or raised on some 
items, the index might rise above the 
level of this fall. The downward ad- 
justment in the prices of potatoes and 
truck crops early this fall is an (‘x- 
uinple of seasonal re<luctions to lower 
levels that may be expected from time 
to time in the next 2 years. Possibly 
the prices of potatoes and truck crops 
will stabilize not far below present 
levels. As the fresh crops of winter 
vegetables come to market, there may 
be some further decline in prices. 
Larger fruit crops will bring lower 
prices. If the 1946 wheat and feed 
crops turn out to be as large as those 
of 1945, the prices of these crops may 
adjust to lower levels as the harvest 
season approaches. The prices of the 
fats and oils crops are likely to de- 
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Cline if, and as, significant volumes of 
imports come in. Prices of livestock 
and livestock prochicts may bo well 
sustained by strong demands for thost* 
products, while prices of eggs and of 
some dairy products may decline mod- 
el ately in the season of lioaviost pro- 
duction. 

Prices recoiv<'d by farnuu-s have dc'- 
cliiied from the high Uwel reached 
early this summer, and in IfMG are 
likely to average moderately lower 
than in lO-lo, but not more Lban 10 
p.-r(‘ent lower. The prices of fruits, 
vegetables, truck crops, and eggs may 
decline soinewbat more than those of 
other farm pr< duetKS. Sin<e relief and 
c::port takings of farm products arc 
likely to be smaller in the second half 
of the year, the pidces of most farm 
products may cleclim' mor(‘ in that 
time, especially if crop yields arc high 
in foreign countries as well ns in the 
United States. 

There ‘have been some slight in- 
creases in prices paid during the past 
year for clothing, fnrnlliiiH^ and build- 
ing materials, but livestock f(H d prices 
aie slightly lower than in ltM4. The 
prices-paid index may decline only 
slightly in the second half of 1£M0. 


Prices paid for seed, purchased food, 
and livestock feed may decline as the 
prices of farm products are reduetd. 
Those items contribute 121) percent of 
the total value of the index. Interest 
and laves, which make up 14 percent (if 
the index, probably will show little 
change. Prici^s of hueb articles as 
Jiutomobile.s, tractors, othei- farm ma- 
chinery and building materials may 
average higher In IDdtJ. 

The rath) of prict^s ri’ceived to ladces 
paid, interest and taxes averaged 117 
for the first 0 months of lP4o. Since 
the prospective decline in prices re- 
ceived is somewhat larger titan that in 
in-ices paid, the ratio may bo mod- 
erately lower in ti)40, particularly in 
the second half. Farm price's, how- 
ever, are' ('xptvted to average* above 
parity next year. 

Governim*iit supiK)rt of the prices of 
!»asic commodities and of other com- 
modities upon which (‘ommitments 
have be('u made will dieck but not pre- 
vent a decline lii the average of the 
prices of farm produ<*ts. Wartime de- 
mand has maintained the prices of 
many products considerably above sup- 
port levels. 


CASH INCOME FROM FARM MARKETINGS. AND INCOME OF 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, UNITED STATES, 1910-45 

INDEX NUMBERS (1935-39*100) 
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Gro'ss farm income, cash receipts, 
production expenses, and net Income 
to farm operators which began to rise 
in 1988 reached a peak in 1945. Some 
iccession is expected next year. 

Assuming only average crop produc- 
tion in 1040, total crop marketings next 
year will probably be less than in 1945. 
Total cash receipts in 194C, including 
Government payments, may be about 
19 billion dollars, approximately 10 
percent below 1945. 

In 1945 total cash receipts from farm 
marketings probably will be about 20.4 
billion dollars, 3 percent above 1944. 
Government payments are expected 
to be about the same 

Production expenses probably will 
reach a peak in 1945 and decline in 
1946 An incj*ease of nearly 5 percent 
in expenses in 1945 over 1944 may be 
followed by a slight drop in 1946. 
Costs of hired labor probably will rise 
this year over last year as wage rates 
are increasing, but there may be a 
slight decline in expense for hired 
labor in 1946. 

Charges for maintenance and de- 
preciation will be high in 1945, but 
probably will be higher still in 1946 as 
greater supplies of available motor 
vehicles and other farm equipment 
provide greater opportunities for re- 
placing outworn and outmoded imple- 
ments. 

Exiiendilures for fenl purclmsod 
may decline in 1946 as numbers of 
livestock to be fed and prices paid for 
feed probably will decrea.se somewhat. 

Property taxes may increase in 1045 
slightly but are not expected to show 
much change in 1940. Charges for 
farm mortgage interest probably will 
be about the same in 1945 and 1046 as 
in 1944. 

Gross income — the sum of cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings, Govern- 
ment payments, value of products con- 
sumed in farm homes and rental value 
of farm dwellings— probably will 
amount to around 24.2 billion dollars 
in 1043, followed by a decline of 5 to 10 
percent in 1940. 


After deducting expenses from gross 
income, the realized net income to 
farm operators In 1945 probably will 
exceed 1044 by about 3 percent to reg- 
ister almost 13 billion dollars. In 1940 
net income may recede as much as 15 
percent. Government payments, which 
are included in thc^se net income esti- 
mates, will be ab mt 0.8 billion dollars 
in 1945, about the same as in 1944, but 
may decrease 10 to 15 percent in 1946. 

Oscar C. Stine avd 
Hoy A. Baultnoeb 
Bureau of Agricultural fJcouomics 


FOOD SUPPLIES 

C IVILIAN food supplies iu 1946 will 
he much improved over 1S>45, per- 
mitting a civilian consumption per 
capita 11 percent or more above tlio 
lirewar average though ijrobably 
slightly below full consumer demand 
for the year as a whole. The im- 
proved supply situation is expected to 
result in retail food prices about 5 
percent below the average for 1945. 

Civilian supplies of some foods 
probably will continue short of demand 
at celling prices during the early part 
of the year, but by summer only sugar 
and some fats and oils may be .short. 

The gap b 'W(‘on over-all supply and 
over-all demand for food will he nar- 
rower in 1940 than in the past 2 or 3 
years. Total food supplies will still 
be short of total demand unless food 
production, on the one hand, should 
continue at the record high of 1944 
and 1945, or demand, on the other 
should full more than 10 percent below 
this year’s level. 

Military need for food in 1946 is now 
expected to be Vt to % below 1045 
procurement for both the armed forces 
and military relief feeding. A sub- 
stantial part of the cutbacks in mili- 
tary purchases will accrue to Ameri- 
can civilians, but these cutbacks will 
also permit an increase in the quan- 
tities to be exported — ^particularly in 
the period October 1945 to July 1946. 
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If financial arrangements can be made, 
8 to 10 percent of the total United 
States food supply might he exported 
in 194G, including shipinenrs to U. S. 
territories, commercial exports, and 
UNIIKA shipments. 


Civilian Consumption of Principal Fo< 
1935-39 Average, 19 1 1 an J 19 15 


Foods, 


I Conbuniption i)(‘i capita 
111 poiindb 


Food group 


Ked meats 

Poultry moats^ 

Egg8‘ 

Fluid milk and cream.. 

Choose 

Butter 

Fats and oils ^ 

Flesh fruits 

JProccssed fruits ’ 

Fiesh vegetables. 
Piocessed vegetables 
Potatoes, sweetpotatoes 

Sugar 

Coin pioducts 

Wheat flour 

Coffee 

Tea 

Cocoa 


1933-39 

avGiago 


1945 

126 

130 

130 

21 

27 

29 

208 

351 

390 

340 

423 

43S 

3. 6 

3.0 

5.' 

17 

12 

11 

31 

33 

31 

138 

J13 

146 

20 

27 

31 

233 

231 

2Cil 

32 

3i 

41 

133 

117 

131 

97 

89 

73 

30 

Ki 

47 

133 

l()i 

164 

14 

1(1 


() 7 

as 

0 

4. 1 

3.6 

3. 


1 Number, not pounds. 
3 Excludes butter. 

3 Pack year. 


Meat supplies for civilians in 1040 
may average 145 to 155 pounds per 
capita, annual rate — wholesale 
dresse<l weight — until fall when they 
will increase seasonally. Civilian 
per capita consumption in 1035-30 
wa.s 120 i)onnds — in 1014, 150 pounds. 
Fish will be relatively plentiful al- 
though canm'd llsh supplies will be 
smaller than prewar until summer. 
Egg siuiplies for civilians will he so 
Itirgo as to meet full demand at sub- 
stantially lower prices. Civilians will 
benefit from the large reduction In 
military procurement of chicken and 
turkey. 

With the exception of butter, sup- 
plies of dairy products are expected 
to be wen in line with consumer de- 
mand during 1946. Ample quantities 
of fluid milk wad cream, canned milk, 


and ice cream will be available as well 
as good supplies of cheos(* for most of 
the year and more butter than in 
1015. Further iniprovoment in the 
fats and oils situation in the latter 
part of 191C depends largely on im- 
ports. 

The supply of fruits, vegetables, and 
grain products for civilians will con- 
tinue to bo ample. Supplies of both 
fresh and canned fruits and vege- 
lables, except for apples, will he large. 
There will also be plenty of i)otatoos 
and sweetpotatoes and most grain 
products, with the exception of rice 
and those rocpiirlng large amounts of 
fats and oils and sugar. 

MAUGUERins c. IlURK, DAE 


LIVESTOCK 

M eat prodm’tlon in 1040, about the 
same as 1045, will be about 2 bil- 
lion potmds less than the 1044 record 
outiail of over 24 Vis billion pouinls 
(dressed meat basis), but over 0 bil- 
lion iioimds more than average pro- 
duction in 1935-39. 

At the prospective level of consume]* 
expenditure's in 11)40, the meal snpi>ly 
will be about in balance with dcmiand, 
at 1045 retail prices. 

The 1040 recpiiremonts for meat by 
the armed forces and for export will 
be substantially below th<‘ 1045 total of 
about 0 billicni pounds. Because of 
reduced moat-animal production, Euro- 
pean imiKU’ts from this country for the 
next 2 or 3 years, though smaller than 
in 1942-45, probably will be large com- 
pared with prewar. 


Pork production for 1040 as a whole 
may be moderately greater than the 
10 billion-pound output indicated for 
1945. The total number of hogs 
slaughtered in 1940 will be increased 
somewhat, partly because of delayed 
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marketings of 1945 spring pigs. Hog 
marketings will be materially greater 
in tbe late spring and early summer of 
3946 because of an increase in the 1^5 
fall pig crop. Weight of hogs mar- 
keted, however, may not reach the 
record weights of 1945 when both 
heavy and medium hogs sold at the 
same price per pound under ceilings. 

The total pig crop of 1945 will be 
about the same as the 87 million in 
1944. The hog-corn price ratio has 
been moderately above the long-time 
average throughout 1945, but it is not 
particularly favorable for an increase 
in the 1946 spring pig crop in view of 
the high returns from other livestock 
enterprises, particularly dairy produc- 
tion. Current indications point to a 
1946 spring pig crop not greatly differ- 


ent from the 52 million saved last 
spring. 

Hog prices in 1946 probably will 
average moderately lower than in 
1915, when prices were at ceilings for 
most of the year. Hog prices may fall 
below current levels during the win- 
ter when marketings of spring pigs 
are largest and again in the late 
spring when marketings of 1945 fall 
pigs are at a peak. If the 1940 spring 
pig crop is no larger than the 1045 
crop, pork prices in the latter part of 
1946 probably will be at about the 
same level as in the latter part of 
1945 when prices wore at ceilings. 
However, appropriations have only 
been made for the payment of the hog 
slaughter subsidy until June 30, 1946. 
If the slaughter subsidy amounting 


PRICE RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR MEAT ANIMALS. NATIONAL 
INCOME PER CAPITA, AND MEAT PRODUCTION PER 
CAPITA. UNITED STATES, 1910-45 
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ro $1.70 per 100 pounds, is withdrawn 
after mid-194C, hog prices probably 
would be reduced by an amount ap- 
in'oximatoly equal to the subsidy. 

E>ci>orts of pork and lard to lOxuMpo 
ill the next 2 or 3 years probably will 
be materially larger than the low level 
of 1935-30, although below 1012-45 
when substantial sbipm(‘nts were 
made through lend-Ieasc*. Incr<‘ased 
h<'g production in Canada, Argentina, 
and Australia will result in inort^ in- 
tense coinpetitUm for the European 
market than in prewar, lint it will 
take several years before hog produc- 
tion in Euroi^e, which was reduced 
more than ono-third during the war, 
will be up to prewar. World hog 
numbers at the beginning of 1045 were 
10 percent Mow prewar. 

Beef Cattle 

Cattle slaughter, at uiiiireeedentod 
levels in 1944 and 1045, is expected to 
continue high through 1047 at least. 
The number of cattle on farms has de- 
clined only moderately since the Jan- 
iiary 1, 3044 peak of S2.4 mil lion 
head and brooding lard; arc still 
very large. Hence slaughter is likely 
to continue at or near record levels 
in 1910. Cut prospective low'er cattle 
pi*ices, together with the distinct i)os- 
sibili ty that foragt* and range condi- 
tions will not continue so consistently 
favorable as in recent yoai's, mean 
that cattle numbers probably will de- 
cline at an ac<'Olerat<d rate beginning 
in 1946 or 1047. This will be accom- 
panied by a tairly heavy slaught<H* of 
br<‘eding stock in addition to market- 
ings of beef steers and heifers from 
current output. Hence, though the 
size of the annual calf crop will bo 
declining, total marketings of cattle 
and calves are likely to continue large 
for another 2 or 3 years at least. 

Unit returns to cattle producers In 
1046 will be lower than in 1945. Beef 
prices, govemed by price ceilings in 
1945, are likely to be maintained close 
to present levels. However, if price 
ceilings are removed, prices of the bet- 
ter grades of beef probably would ad- 


vance. Consumer expenditures for 
food in 1046 will not be much less than 
in 1945 and v.ith a comparatively large 
proiiortioii of the population receiving 
relatively high inc'oii.es, demand for 
the bolter ';rades of bwf will con- 
tinue exceptionally strong. But prices 
of lower-grade beof may weaken, as 
largo supplies of such b(H‘f will become 
available. 

A major factor Influencing returns 
to cattle producers in 1940 will be the 
way in which subsidies and pri(‘e con- 
trol regulations are handled. Subsidy 
payments to slaughterers and direct 
payments to farmers and ranchers are 
aulJmrized through June 1046. If the 
slaughter subsidy is withdrawn In 
1940 prices of lower-grade cattle prob- 
ably would be r<Hlaced, even if ceiling 
prices on bo('f wei*e raised, or removed, 
siiu'e prices of lowor-gi*ade beef are 
not likely to advance. However, for 
lilgh<*r grade cattle the withdrawal of 
the subsidies probably would be only 
partly iM'llected in lower price.s to pro- 
ducers, as prices of bet ha* grade be(‘f 
would tend to advance if ceilings were 
raised. 

Sheep and Lambs 

Sheep numbers, at a peak of almost 
57 million head at the beginning of 
lf>42, will be 20 to 25 pt»r<*ent less at 
the beginning of 194<J, because of the 
continiKd decline during (ho war. 
The rate < f decline in sheep numbers 
in 19-t(> probably will be reduced as 
the farm labor supply • increases. 
Also direct subsidies to producers on 
slaughter lambs lu^gi lining in August 
IIMH to contimio through Juno 1946 
will more nearly eciualize returns freun 
lambs and wool with those from other 
farm enterprises. 

The 1946 lamb crop Is likely to fall 
below 1945, reflecting the smaller num- 
ber of ewes that will be on farms and 
ranches next winter and spring. Out- 
put of lamb and mutton will be below 
all of the war years because of the 
smaller lamb crop, a probable reduc- 
tion in ewe slaughter, and the possi- 
bility that producers will save a larger 
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number of ewe lambs for herd replace- 
ments next fall 

With smaller marketings vin pros- 
pect, unit returns from sales of lambs 
and sheep, including subsidy payments, 
probably will average higher during 
the first half of 1946 than in the 
same period of 1945 Prices of 
lambs and sheep probably will de- 
cline less than seasonally In the sum- 
mer and early fall next year. How- 
ever, if subsidy payments to producers 
are withdrawn, unit returns from 
sales of sheep and lambs in the second 
half of 1946 probably will be mod- 
erately lower than In the same period 
of 1945. 

K. M. Walsh and G. J. Sims, BAE 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

R eturns to dairy farmers during 
1946 will be moderately lower 
than in 1946. The level of returns is 
contingent in part on Government ac- 
tions on dairy production payments 
and on processor subsidies on cheese. 
In 1045 cash receipts from dairy 
products, including dairy production 
payments, will be over 3.5 billion 
dollars. Dairy production payment 
rates have been announced through 
the first quarter of 1946 and financial 
arrangements have been made through 
June 30. Funds for payments of 
processor subsidies have been made 
available through June 30. 

The 1946 supply of dairy products, 
except for butter, will be reasonably 
well in balance with demand, at an 
average price for whole milk slightly 
below 1^6 assuming price ceilings, 
particularly for butter, continue at 
current levels. Butter supplies, even 
at the increased retail ceilings, will be 
below potential demand for most of 
1946 so that butterfat prices will be 
about unchanged and will tend to 
maintain whole milk prices. How- 
ever, removal of the 3.75 cents per 
pound processor subsidy on cheese 
probably would affect cheese prices 
very little, but prices received by 
farmers for whole milk in cheese areas 


probably will decline in 1946. The 
supply of cheese is expected to be ade- 
quate to meet the 1946 demand at 
about present prices. 

Despite decreases in the output of 
whole milk products, the quantity of 
milk available for creamery but ter pro- 
duction probably will be only mod- 
erately above that of 1915 Hupi3lies 
of creamery butler during 1940, though 
above the extremely l(>w level of 1946, 
will be substantially below the pre- 
war level of 17 pounds iier person. 

Milk production during 1946 is ex- 
pected to be 1 to 3 percent below the 
all-time peak reached in 1945, now in- 
dicated at 123 billion pounds. The 
number of milk cows on farms in June 
was 2 percent below that of 1944. The 
ratio of heifer calves per hundred cows 
on January 1, 1945, was 23.7 compared 
with 25.5 on January 1, 1944. This is 
replacement stock for 1946 dairy herds. 
Hence, the number of milk cows on 
farms in 1946 probably will be smaller 
than in 1945. Also, the record milk 
production per cow of almost 4,800 
pounds expected for 1945, will not con- 
tinue in 1946 If only average weather 
prevails. This high level of produc- 
tion per cow was a reflection of record 
unit returns, in part due to dairy pro- 
duction payments, and excellent pas- 
ture conditions. If dairy production 
payments are completely terminated 
after June 30, 1940, the decline in milk 
production per cow probably will be 
accelerated. 

Total sales of fluid milk and cream 
in 1946 probably will not differ much 
from 1945. However, production of 
whole milk manufactured products 
(cheese, canned milk, dried whole 
milk) probably will decline from the 
record levels achieved in 1945 because 
of the reductions in noncivilian tak- 
ings. Civilian supplies of such prod- 
ucts probably will be at or near record 
levels. Noncivilian takings have ac- 
counted for about 30 percent of the 
cheese supply and 25 percent of the 
canned milk production. 

Gerson Levin, BAH 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 

P RICES reccivod by farmers for 
eggs in 10 iO are expect od to be at 
or near support levels In contrast to 
most of 1045 when egg i>rices were at 
or near ceiliiiRS. The extent of the 
decline will depend ehlelly on export 
demand. This radical change in the 
price situation will be due in a large 
part to increased civilian supplies of 
red meat (for which eggs have been 
an important substitute during Uio 
war), and to a minor extent on the 
rtduction in nonehilian takings and 
declines in consumer i)ur(*hasiiig ixnver. 
Declines are expected to he especially 
pronounced in the Midwest where the 
reduction in processing activities will 
.affect returns to producers of lower 
grade eggs. 

Farm egg production in lOlG pr(»b- 
ably will be '^lightly below the indi- 
cated 4.0 million cloTien pnuluced in 
1045. Domestic suppliers and (l(*inand 
for eggs at support prices would be 
about in balance in 1040 if the etpiiva- 
lent of lOd to 000 luilHon d(zai ogg.s 
were exported. 

Prices received by fanners for tur- 
keys and chickens probably will do- 
cline from the all-time peaks reached 
in 1945, reflecting rediKXHl iionciviliau 
takings and increaswl supplies of red 
meat. However, such declines arc ex- 
pected to be only moderate since the 
high level of consumer purchasing 
power, though below that of 1045, will 
tend to ktH‘i) the demand for i»onltry 
meat fairly strong and probably w'lll 
sustain prices. 

Production of farm (*hicken meat in 
1940 may not he much different than In 
1945. Although the number of chick- 
ens raised in 194G probably will show 
significant declines from the 1945 
level, heavy flock culling because of 
prospective lower egg prices will be 
an cffsettlng supply factor. Also, 
commercial broiler production which 
has made outstanding gains within 
the last few years may be reduced 
somewhat In 194tJ from current levels. 


In the long run, however, if pur- 
chasing power continues above pre- 
war, iier capita consumption of 
chicken may continue well above the 
prewar hwcl of 18 pounds. In addition 
to the effects of a higher level of In- 
come, more efficient techniques in 
broiler production and improvements 
in marketing methods will contribute 
to a well sustained supply and large 
consumption of chicken. The trend in 
broiler production is likely to continue 
upward though at a decreasing rate 
than in recent years. 

Turkey meat production in 1946 may 
not differ much from 1945. Favor- 
able returns for the past 2 years and 
amph' feed supplies probalffy will keei) 
turkey production near the high level 
reached in 1945, when production 
vas over 14 million birds, 22 percent 
alxae 11)44 and almost double the pre- 
var average. (Mvilian turkey con- 
sumption Is expected to continue its 
upward trend, retarded dui*ing the war 
b(‘<*nu^e of large army procurement. 
In 1945 per capita consumption will bo 
about 4.5 pounds, almost double the 
2.6 pounds consiiimxl in 1965-30. 

(Ir.usoN TjPWIn, r>AE 

FEED 

F or tlie ninth consecutive season 
feed i>rodu(*tion has been large. 
Supidies of both forage crops and feed 
grains for the 1945-46 season are above 
av<»rag(» and, except in limited areas, 
arc ample to meet the oxi)ected live- 
stock reqiiirem(*nts. Supplies of feed 
concentrates ixa* animal unit for the 
1945-16 season are slightly smaller, on 
the basis of October 1 indications, than 
the relatively large supplies in 1944-45. 
Demand for livestock feed may not be 
quite so strong as in 1944-45, because 
of somewhat lower returns to some 
livestock producers. In 1945-46 prices 
of feed grains, except oats, probably 
will average about the same as in the 
season just ended. 

Total supplies of feed concentrates 
for the 1045-46 season, including feed 
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grains, byproduct feeds, and wheat and 
rye for feed, are about 160 million tons. 
This would be slightly smaller than a 
year earlier, but larger than average. 
Considerably less wheat will be fed in 
1945-46 than a year earliei* and im- 
ports of oats and barley will be ma- 
terially smaller, so that the actual 
supply of grain for livestock Is slightly 
smaller than a year ago. The total 
supply of high-protein and other by- 
product feeds also is expected to be 
slightly smaller than the record sup- 
plies in 1944r-45. 

Total livestock numbers are ex- 
pected to be about the same next Janu- 
ary 1 as a year earlier, but some de- 
crease may take place during 1946. 


Feed Balance, 1938-45, Year Beginning 
October 1 
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Item 

aver- 

1944 

19451 


age 




Mil. 

Mil 

MU. 

Stocks, beginning crop 

tOTlS 

tom 

tom 

year * 

20.1 

10 7 

14 2 


Supply 




Feed grain production: 


90.4 


Com 

75.1 

80 2 

Oats 

18.8 

18.7 

25.3 

Barley 

7.9 

6.8 

6 7 

Sorghum grains 

2.4 

5.1 

2.9 


Total production 

103.9 

121.0 

121.1 

Other grains and byproduct 

feeds for feed 

23.0 

29.8 

24.7 


Total supply 

147.0 

161.6 

160.0 

Utilization 

Feed grains and other 




grains fed 

98.9 

112 9 


Byproduct feeds fcd 

16.3 

19 5 




Total concentrates fed.. 

114.9 

132.4 

132 0 

Feed CTains for food, seed, 
industry and export 

U.7 

14.7 

14.0 

Total utilization 1 

126.9 

147.1 

146.0 


Total utilization adjusted 




to crop-year basis 

126.6 

147 3 


Stocks, end of crop year * 

20.6 

14 2 

14.0 

Number of grain-consuming 




animal units on the fol- 
lowing January 1 

Mil. 

140.3 

MU. 

147.0 

MU. 

147.0 


Supply of all concentrates 

Tons 

Tons 

Tom 

per annnftl unit 

1.03 

1.10 

1.09 



1 Preliminary. 

a Stocks of com Oct 1, oats July 1, barley June 1, 
sorghum stocks not reported. Includes stocks on 
farms, at terminal markets, and in CCC bins. 


Feeding rales are likely to continue 
at a high level during 1945-46, al- 
though probably not so high as in 1944- 
45. Even with a somewhat lower rate 
of feeding, and a slightly smaller live- 
stock output in 1945-46 it is likely that 
the corn and barley carry-overs at 
the end of 1045-40 will bo reduced 
below the levels reached at the end of 

1944- 45. Carry-over of oats next year, 
on the other hand, probably will be 
larger next year because of the very 
large production in 1945. 

The supply of hay for the 1945-46 
season is one of the largest on record. 
In relation to the livestock to he fed, 
the supply is the largest in nearly 20 
years. Hay supplies are larger in all 
regions of the country than a year ago 
and hay prices in 1945-40 probably will 
average slightly lower than in 1944-45. 

Feed Utilization 

Demand for livestock feed, i)articu- 
larly poultry and dairy feeds, may not 
be so strong in 1945-46 as a year 
earlier. Somewhat lower returns are 
in prospect for some livestock produc- 
ers, and there may be some reduction 
in numbers of livestock In 1946. Partly 
offsetting the prospective decreased 
demand for livestock feed are indi- 
cated increases in exports of feed 
grains and some byproduct feeds. In- 
creases also are Indicated in utiliza- 
tion of corn for i)roducLlon of corn 
sugar, corn sirup, and possibly alco- 
holic beverages, but total quantities of 
feed grain utilized for food and indus- 
trial puri>oses may be slightly less 
than in 1044-45. 

Greater quantities of oats probably 
will be fed or other^^lse utilized in 

1945- 46 than in most other years be- 
cause of the very large supplies on 
hand, and because of shorter supplies 
of other feed grains and less wheat 
available for feed. 

Livestock producers in some deficit 
feed areas, and processors may en- 
counter some diflaculties again this 
season in obtaining desired supplies of 
corn. Smaller quantities of corn prob- 
ably will be marketed during the next 
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12 months than during the past season 
despite the strong commercial demand 
that is indicated. A larger-than-usiial 
proportion of this year’s crop is in 
silage and forane, and a liirger-than- 
iisiial quantity of grain Is reported to 
he soft. Killing frosts occurred in 
some important producing areas h(‘fore 
the cr(»i> was fully mature. Elowevor, 
much of the poor quality corn is in 
areas where it can be* fed, so that loss 
from spoilage and waste is not expected 
to assume serious proportions. 

Regional Supplies 

Total ct>rn aupplies are larger tluin 
a year ago in the Eastern Corn Belt 
States, hut are considerably smaller in 
the Western Corn Belt where livestock 
production has increased the most in 
recent years However, supplies in 
the latter region arc larger than aver- 
age this j’ear. More (*orn is on hand 
ill the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral regions than a year ago, and less 
corn probably will be re(iuirod from 
‘surplus” prodiK'ing regions than last 
j ear. 

With a considerable reduction in tlie 
quantity of wlu'at to be fed in the 
North Atlantic States in 1045-4 >, 
larger quantities of com and oats wall 
be needed in that area than were 
shipped in last season. Larger quan- 
tities of locally prodiK'cd oats and 
slightly more corn on hand tlian last 
year will partially offset the iiuTeased 
rtKinirtmitnts of fml gniins from other 
areas. 

Supplies of feed grain in th<» Western 
States are slightly under those of a 
year ago, but reductions in numbers of 
livestc.ek would offset the reduced 
supply on hand. Alxmt the same quan- 
tities of feed grain will be needed to be 
shipped to the Western States in 1945- 
4C as la&t season. 

R. A. I^HiLLiPS, BAE 

FOOD GRAINS 

S upplies of wheat and rice In 
1C4G-47 are expected to be plentiful 
1 ut rye may continue relatively short 


Compared with the current year, rye 
and wheat prices are expected to aver- 
age slightly lower, and rice consider- 
ably U)W(‘r. 

Wheat 

Large exi)ort demand for wheat Is 
expec'ted to hold pi-ices generally at 
about ceiling levels for must of the 
lemainder of the current marketing 
year. For the 1949 crop prices may be 
only moderately lower, unless yields 
per acre in this and other important 
producing countries are very large. 
Present law provides price-support 
loans to cooperating farmers at 90 per- 
cent of paiaty on wheat harvested 
within two full calendar years after 
the formal termination of hostilities, 
provided that producers have not dis- 
appi-ovetl of marketing quotas. Should 
rri<‘es average only at the 90 percent 
suppoi-t level in 1919-47, they would 
prcbahly be )H‘tween 10 and 15 pere(‘nt 
bohw the current ,>ear. However, 
this would still be above prices in any 
of the 17 .\enrs between 1025 and 1043. 

Under present conditions, farmers 
undoubtedly wall plant a wheat acre- 
age for liarvest in 1949 at least equal 
to that seeded for the 1945 crop. The 
1040 goals established by Stale com- 
mittee's add up to 05.9 million acres for 
the country as a whole, which is prac- 
ti(*ally the same as was seeded for the 
1945 crop. With average yields, this 
acrtmgv' would pioduco a crop (»f about 
9(x) million biisUi'Is. This, with stocks 
on July 1, 10ir>, <»f about 30(1 million 
bush(*ls, wxaild provide for domestic 
re(iuirt*iut‘nts and ieavt' about 490 mil- 
lion bushels for export and <*arry-over 
at tlu' end of tlie 1919-47 .vein*. If 
Canada and the Southern Hemisphere 
countries have got)d crops, (‘xports 
from the United States probably would 
not ex(‘C(Hl 190 million bushels, which 
would leave a carry-over of about 800 
million bushels on July 1, 1947. 

Condithms In the United States are 
conducive to maintaining wheat acre- 
age at around current levels for the 
next year or two. However, if a rela- 
tively large wheat acreage Is main- 
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tained for several years, this country 
will again be faced with a difficult dis- 
posal pro])lem. 

Rye 

With the likelihood that the acreage 
for rye grain will not be expanded 
adequately to fully meet requirements, 
rye prices in 1046-47 are expected to 
average about the same relatively high 
level as in the current marketing year. 

Rye disappearance in 1945-40 is ex- 
pected to exceed the size of the 1945 
crop and reduce the carry-over July 1, 
1046 to between 6 and 7 million bush- 
els which is considerably below aver- 
age and compares with 13 million bush- 
els on July 1, 1945. 

The acreage of rye for harvest in 
1046 is expected to approximate the 
State lye goals for 1946 which total 2.6 
million acres. This w'ould be about a 
fourth larger than the 2.1 million acres 
harvested in 1045. Assuming average 
yields of 12.2 bushels per acre, an acre- 
age of this size would produce a crop 
of 31.4 million bushels. Additional rye 
production could be readily used for 
animal feed, distilled spirits and ex- 
ports, but it is not likely that the acre- 
age could be further expanded to ob- 
tain significant additional supplies. 
The acreage for grain has been declin- 
ing in the important commercial rye- 
producing States since wheat restric- 
tions were removed. The only likely 
increases are minor and are in other 
States, \vhere they would bo largely 
absorbed for livestock feed. 

Rice 

There is a strong demand for rice 
produced in the United States until 
the oriental supply begins to move 
freely. The first rice crop in oriental 
suiplus-producing countries to be 
planted after the war, with minor ex- 
ceptions, will be harvested beginning 
in November 1946. This is later than 
the harvest in August in the United 
States, and assuming financial ar- 
rangements are made, should provide 
an opportunity for this country to con- 
tinue substantial exports in the early 


mouths of the 1946-47 marketing year 
If it were not for this carly-season de- 
mand, exports and shipments would be 
exi)ected to decline to about the pre- 
war level of 23 million bushels. 

With about 28 million i)ushels needed 
for food in the United Stales and 4 
million for seed and fi^ed, the annual 
disappearance rate following the war 
would be only about 55 million i)ushels. 
With average yields of 47 bushels, this 
could be produced on 1.17 million acres. 
While such an acreage would be about 
6 percent above the 1934-43 average of 
1.10 million acres, it would be 23 per- 
cent below the record high level of 
1.51 million acres in 1945 The early 
194G-47 foreign demand will proi)ably 
bring United States exports and ship- 
ments above the 23-millioii-bushel 
peacetime level. 

As in the case of wheat, price-sup- 
port loans to cooperating farmers are 
provided at CO percent of parity in the 
2 years following the formal termina- 
tion of hostilities. Should the price 
of rice drop to about the 90 percent 
support level, the national average 
price of rice to growers might be be- 
tween $1.25 and $1.30 per bushel com- 
pared with about $1.73 in 1945-46. 
However, with the likelihood that sub- 
stantial exports will continue in the 
first few months following tlie United 
States harve.st when the movement 
from farms is heavy, early season 
prices in 1946-47 are not expected to 
decline to the support level. 

R. E. Rost, BAB 

FRUIT AND NUTS 

O RCHARDS and vineyards in 1940 
will produce slightly larger crops 
of fruits and tree nuts than iu 1945, 
if average weather and good produc- 
tion practices continue. Such an out- 
put would include at least an average- 
sized crop of apples, In contrast to the 
■very short crop in 1945. As additional 
shipping becomes available, increased 
imports of fruits and nuts, notably 
bananas and pineapples, may be 
expected. 
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While conditions point to larger 
total supplies of fruits and tree nuts 
in 1940, total demaiul for them is not 
expected to bo so strong. Military 
requirements for fresh and proeessal 
fruits will be much smaller than in 
the recent war years. Lond-I(‘aso 
shipments of fruit, although iieviT 
large, hav(‘ boon torminat(‘d. On Uu' 
uther hand, c(»nnnoivial exports may 
be expanded, but they probably will 
not read) prewar levels for S(*v(‘ral 
.\cars, because of the war iiupairimmt 
of fereig.i markets. Such markets at 
b(*bt have taken onl> a small percent- 
age of the dome.stic fruit and nut 
crops. 

Although domesth* civilian <‘on- 
^umer purchasing pow(u* will nol de- 
cline 111 th(‘ same (h gree as nathmal 
income, civilian demand in 11)10 may 
not 1)0 (iiiite as strong as in ll) 4 r>. 
Larger supplies of fruits and tree nuts 
i»rol)ahly will be available to civilians 
than in the wartime period. The re- 
sult of larger supplies witli some reduc- 
tion in total demand inevitably would 
bring prices next year consideiably 
lower than the high wartime le>els. 

Total production of fruits and nuts 
in 1045 was slightly ^-mailer than tlie 
iccord of approximately 17 million 
tons (fri‘sh basis) in 114-4. However, 
new rceoids were s(*t in 1045 for citrus 
fruit, peaches, pears, and almonds. 
Grape production w«s only slightly 
smaller than th(‘ record-crop of 1018. 

Prices to growers Cor the 1015 crops 
of deciduous fruits thus far sold a\<*r- 
aged at or near tla^ high wartime 
levels of 1044. In general, prices for 
these fruits w(*re at oi* near ceilings 
though pric(‘S for some fruits, m>tahly 
peaches, declined temporarily while 
marketings wore at a peak. Prices for 
the remaining fresh deciduous fruits 
are expected to continue at or near 
the current high levels. Grower 
prices for this year’s crop of dried 
fruits were established early in the 
season at levels near those In 1044, 

Prices for citrus fruits are expected 
to decline considerably once the mar- 


kets become well supplied with fruit 
from the prospective record-large crop, 
which is indicated to be about S per- 
cent larger than the large 1544-45 crop. 

Tiic‘ 11)45— K) commercial packs of 
dried and frozen fruits, and canned 
fruits and fruit juices will be about 
as large as the respective 1044-45 
packs. Mainly because of drastic re- 
ductions in military' reqniremciiN I’ol- 
lowM’ng the abrupt end of the war with 
Japan, civilian supplies of c<mnnor- 
cially processed fruits and fruit juices, 
except possibly frozen fruits, will be 
substantially larger in the 1045-40 
season than in the lu'oceding season. 
These commercial supplies plus liome- 
ctumed stO(‘ks should i)rovUle civilians 
with amide supplies of most items in 
1 $) 10 . 

B. PI. l*triJOLS, BAE. 

VEGETABLES 

I N adjusting to reduced peacetime 
needs, production of tru(*k crops for 
processing pr<d)ably will droj) below 
the high wartini(‘ levels, but over the 
years will continue to expand aimve 
prewar le\ols. (^)lnlnercial canning 
will increase both absolutely and In 
lir<’portion to the quantity of vegetables 
sold fresh. (.Commercial freezing, now 
still in its infancy, is expected to grow 
at an even mon^ rapid rate*. 

Prices grow<‘rs receive f<»r their If) US 
ioinmerclal production of truck crops 
ar(» (‘xpec'ted to fall below the pc'aks 
reachc*d during tlie war, htit will i)i 
general rcanain well aliove prewar 
levels. l*rlc(*s paid for crops produc(*d 
for processing probably will d*‘cUne 
relatively more than prices for fresh 
imirket production. 

Huiipiles of commercial truck crops 
for fresh market this fall are nearly 
one-third larger than those of a year 
ago and considerably above average. 
Ample supplies of canned vegetables 
are anticipated for this coming winter 
and spring. The enormous cuts In mil- 
itary requirements for canned veg- 
etables, and further increases in the 
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estimated size of the 1945 packs, have 
clianged the outlook for civilian sup- 
plies of commercially canned vegeta- 
bles in the 1945-40 pack year. For- 
merly the iDrospect was for the shortest 
per capita .supply in more than 10 
years; now the outlook is for nearly, 
if not actually, the largest total i)cr 
capita supply on record. 

Potatoes 

With digging well under way on the 
second largest potato crop on record, 
more than ample supplies seem cer- 
tain for this winter and next spring. 

Marketings of early potatoes next 
spring may have to compete with a 
very large carry-over from the 1945 
late crop. Military requirements for 
potatoes in 1946 will be considerably 
less than in 1945 and civilian deuiand 
next year will be somewhat weaker 
than this year. 

With assurance of price support for 
the 1946 potato crop at not less than 
90 percent of parity (or at about $1.10- 
$1.15 per bushel), potato growers 
probably will be inclined to maintain 
total acreage near this year’s acreage. 
The long-time shift in production to- 
ward areas with higher yields per acre 
was speeded up during the war. Conse- 
quently, average growing weather in 
1946 may be expected to result in yields 
considerably higher than prewar. For 
the 18 surplus late States, an acreage 
equal to this year’s, with yields equal 
to the lO-year (1934-43) average, 
would produce a crop in these States in 
1946 of nearly 245 million biLShels, 
about 5 percent below average. If the 
1946 potato crop is much larger than 
average, prices received by growers 
may not average much, if any, above 
the support level. 

Sweetpotatoes 

Supplies of sweetpotatoes for the 
market during the next 6 to 8 months 
will be adequate but not burdensome. 
Although there has been in the past a 
long-time gradual downward trend in 
per capita consumption of sweetpota- 
toes, the natural increase in the total 


population probably will provide an 
annual outlet in the next few years for 
a total sweetpotato production some- 
what above the 67-iun lion-bushel 10- 
year (1934-13) average. Prices to 
growers for at least the 1946 and 1947 
crops will be supported at not less than 
90 i)ercent of parity which at present 
would be about $1.35 to $1.40 per 
bushel. 

Dry Beans and Peas 
Foreign relief needs for dry beans 
and peas will continue large for an- 
other year. Commercial exports from 
the 1946 crops, especially peas, may be 
negligible. Domestic demand during 
the 1946-47 season probably will call 
for a slightly larger 1946 production 
of beans than this year, for which a 
crop of nearly 15 million bags is indi- 
cated For peas it would mean a con- 
siderably smaller production than the 
5 8 million bags indicated for this year. 

Present legislation requires that 
prices to growers for the most impor- 
tant varieties of dry beans and peas he 
supported at not less than 90 percent 
of the parity or comparable price. 
Such prices, although moderately 
lower than in 1945, would be sub- 
stantially above prewar. Announce- 
ment already has been made that the 
1946 crop of dry smooth peas will be 
supported at 90 percent of the compa- 
rable price as of July 1, 1946. 

H. W. Mumford, Jr., BAB 

FATS AND OILS 

P RODUCTION of fats and oils 
from domestic materials in 1946 
and 1947 is likely to bo about the same 
as the 9.5 billion iiounds produced in 
1945, or slightly higher. Net imports 
of fats and oils in the United States 
are not likely to reach the prewar level 
of 1.5 billion pounds in either 1946 or 
1947. Demand in the next two years 
probably will be strong enough to sup- 
port a consumption of 10.5 to 11 billion 
pounds, at 1945 prices. 
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Most fats and oils prices, now about 
50 percent above the 1037-41 average, 
probably will remain at coiling levels 
in 1946 and early 1047. If ceilinejs 
are removecl in 1040, prices of some 
fats and oils will advance. 

In 1945 exports of fats and oils from 
Asia, Africa, South America, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and tl»(‘ Pacific 
Islands, and production <»f whale oil 
from the Antarctic, probably will io^al 
only about 4.3 billion pounds compared 
with an average of 9.0 billion pounds 
in prewar years (1904-38). Ilecovery 
to the prewar level will take at least 
2 years. In the meantime European 
demand for fata and oils probably will 
continue strong. 

By mid-1947, supplies of l(»w-pi*{ced 
tx’opical Oils and whale oils in Euro- 


pean markets may be large enough to 
depress lard prices. This would tend 
t<) weaken prices of many fats and oils 
in the United States. But any doclino 
is likely to be n Tolerate. No major re- 
duction in prices of fats and Oils U 
likely in 1947, unless there is a general 
busliH'ss rt'cessiou. 

Prices of oilseeds prodticod in li)4i; 
may average nu.derately lower than 
tin* prices for the liHo <*rops, partly 
bccaust* of lower prices for oilsx‘cil 
meal in late 194G and in 1917. !)<*- 

mand for high-protein feeds may be 
le^s strong during the sumnu'r and fall 
()f 1946 than in 194.'> if returns to 
poultry and dairy producers decline 
aiipn‘clably. 

Soybean pricis, now supported by 
subsidies to processors, bring ftinners 
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TOBACCO 


an average of about $2.05 per bushel. 
This is about 30 cents per bushel 
higher than the oil and meal equiva- 
lent value of soybeans with soybean 
oil and soybean meal at ceilings. If 
subsidies to soybean processors are 
withdrawn after 10 IG crop contracts 
are completed, prices to growers might 
decline about 30 to 35 (‘ents i>er busliel. 
Any tendency for oil prices to advance 
probably would be offset by a declining 
tendency in meal prices. 

Soybean acreage and output may de- 
cline In 1940, as a result of shifts into 
hay and pasture. A crop of 5 to 10 
percent smaller than in 1945 would 
bring supplies of edible fats and oils 
into balance with probable demand at 
1945 prices. 

The flaxseed price support, at 90 
percent of the present parity, would 
be about $2.65 per bushel, farm basis, 
about 9 percent less than the prospec- 
tive average farm price of $2.00 for 
the 1945 crop. The current price 
for flaxseed reflects ceiling values of 
linseed oil and meal. If celling prices 
are removed in 1946, linseed oil and 
flaxseed prices will advance. 

Flaxseed acreage will be substan- 
tially reduced in 1946 unless special 
incentives are offered to growers, as 
in 1945 when a payment of $5 per 
acre was made. Reduction in acreage 
would tend to support liusced oil prices 
and, to a lesser extent, linseed meal 
prices at high levels in the summer 
and fall of 1046, but not in the winter 
of 1940 and spring of 1^7 if Argentine 
flaxseed becomes available in large 
volume at that time. 

D miand for shelled peanut products 
will be moderately lower in 1946-47 
than in the past 2 years. Prices of 
peanuts, art 90 percent of the present 
parity for peanuts for nuts, would be 
slightly over $150 per ton, only 7 per- 
cent less than the prospective average 
price in 1945-40. At this price for all 
peanuts, production probably would be 
maintained at a relatively high leveh 
E. L. Burtis, BAE 


D omestic and foreign demand for 
United States tobacco is expected 
lo contiriiie relatively strong during 
1946 and into 1947 in view of the prob- 
able high level of domestic consiinip- 
tlon of tobacco products, particularly 
cigarettes, and the favorable outlook 
for exi)orts. Small tobacco stocks now 
In the United Kingdom and in other 
importing countries will require sev- 
eral years of above average imports 
to rebuild them to prewar ratios. 
United States exports have increased 
substantially since the end of the war 
in Europe and are expected to continue 
at a high level during the next two 
marketing seasons be<*ause this is the 
only country where fairly large 
amounts are available for exi^ort. 

While the dollar exchange may be 
a major problem in most foreign coun- 
tries during the next few years, to- 
bacco is such an important source of 
revenue to foreign governments that 
arrangements likely will he made for 
its purchase. Inasmuch as about a 
third of the total domestic tobacco 
production and a half of the flue-cured 
is shipped abroad in normal times, the 
level of exports during the next few 
years will be an important factor in 
the determination of the prices paid 
growers, especially for flue-cured and 
dark tobacco. 

Prices and Stocks 

Although the domost Ic price outlook 
for tobacco is generally favorable to 
growers, some price declines below 
l>resent high levels are in prospect. 
The situation, however, differs among 
the individual types. Prices this year 
and last reached peak levels, and under 
ceiling regulations, the i)oor grades of 
flue-cured, Maryland, and some types 
of cigar tobacco have sold as high as 
the better grades of leaf. In the ab- 
sence of ceilings, the price spreads be- 
tween high and low grades would be 
much wider than during the past 2 or 
3 years. 
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COTTON 


Stocks of flU(»-ciiro(l and l)url<^y, the 
major cigarette tyiM'S, are hirger now 
than ill most prewar years, Init they 
as well as stocks of most other typi‘s 
are below average in relation to tla» 
current rale of (nsai)i)earanee. Al- 
though this <lisai)))earanee rat<‘ In lll-W 
and 1045 was tlu' largest in history, it 
was exceeded sligldly by 11145 i>roduc 
tion. The record ltM5 cr<>p of over 2 
])illioii pounds makes the pn‘s<Md sup- 
ply larger than a y(»ar ago, and with 
dlsappearaiK'e slightly below the ex- 
ceptionally high level of last season, 
stocks probably will be slightly larger 
for the 104(5 marketing y(‘ar. 

Manufactured Products 

The over-all consuuiption of tobacco 
products in this country is C(mt inning 
at the highest lev<‘l in history. 
Domestie eonsumption during the next 
year or so is exi)ected to continue at or 
near the present high liwel, although 
some decline in cigandte production is 
probable because' of the substantial 
decline in Oov<*rmnent purchase's fe)r 
overseas shipment. 

Domestic cigar consumption during 
1946 is expected to be above the' annual 
average of about billlem oonsunie'el 
during the prewar years 15)34-', and 
the productiem of sinejking teibaceo will 
proliahly taper off during the next fe'w 
years tei a lewol seime'what above' the 
prewar average' eif areiuml 200 inllliem 
pounds. Snuff consumption is at the' 
highest leve'l in history, hut, alemg 
with chewing tohacce), seune' elecline is 
exiiecled te> follow the dreip in empleiy- 
ment in war plants. 

Farm Production 

Tlie exce'ptieinally liigh prices hedug 
paid for all type's e>f tobacco this year 
and last may eneeiurage fanners to 
increase production in 194(5. The cur- 
rent supply situation seems te) justify 
larger acreages of Maryland, tire-cured, 
and cigar filler and binde'r in 1946. 
Present supplies of either types, 
however, including hurley anel dark 
air-cured, appear adequate. 

W. P. Young, BAB 


F >U the' liftli successive year farmers 
are' liarvesting a ceittoii creip briug- 
ing a return in e'\e*c'ss of 1 billion dol- 
lars. lU'turns this seaseui are now ex- 
pe'ctcHl to teital about 1.2 billion dollars, 
sliglitly lower tban in any of Urn past 3 
se'usons but largei* than in 23 of the 
past ,‘5(5 se*asons. 

Gove*nime‘nt loan rates for cotton 
tixe'el at 92 Vj pereviit eif parity, at least 
are fe>r 194(5 and 1947. Little preispeo- 
tlve de'e'line in parity, combined with 
ineire plentiful suiiplies eif farm labor, 
fe'ililizers, farm mae*binery and other 
supplU's, all faveir an increased acreage 
of cotton in 194(5. An acreage might 
1)0 realized intermediate between this 
season’s le'vel of 18.3 million acres and 
tin' minimum jie'rmissible (love'rumt'nt 
allot nie'nt e)f something over 27.9 mil- 
lion a(‘res. Such an acreage, with 
yields e<pial to the 1910-44 average, 
would result in a production of about 
2 million bales largei* than in 15)45. 

Pres('nt indications point to a do- 
mestic sfipply of American cotton in 
15)45-1(5 of nearly 20.0 million running 
bales, of which slightly more than 11 
million hales rc'prc'sents carry-over at 
the beginning of the season and 9.5 
million new production. Although the 
carry-over this season was slightly 
larger than in 1944, the total supply is 
2.1 million bales smaller than last sea- 
son aud smaller than in any other sea- 
son slnc(' 1936-37. This supply in- 
cludes an abnormally large amount of 
the shorter staph's and lower grades. 

Mainly as a result of the tight labor 
situation, domestic mill consumption 
has sleadliy declined since the peak 
annual rate of Jiearly 12 million bales 
established in April 1942. Last season 
consumption totaled slightly under 9.0 
million bales, hut by the end of the sea 
son it dropped to an annual rate of 
only 8.2 million bales. Some recovery 
from this summer’s low is expected, 
but it is doubtful if consumption this 
season will exceed 9.0 million bales 
even though the supply of i*aw cotton is 
large and the demand Justifies a higher 
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level of production. The failure of 
mill consumption to be higher is largely 
a question of the labor situation and 
profits. 

American cotton will face even 
keener competition in foreign mar- 
kets as ocean shipping space becomes 
more plentiful. The August 1, 1045, 
world carrj^-over of foreign cotton 
totaled 14.2 million bales, slightly 
smaller than the record level in 1043 
but nearly double the level in lOOO. 
Since most of the carry-over of foreign 
cotton is held in exporting countries, 
ir, too, will be seeking export outlets 
as soon as conditions permit. 

The effects of the present export sub- 
sidy on United States exi)orts as ship- 
ping becomes more plentiful will be 
lessoned because some countries, par- 
ticularly the United Kingdom, already 
have acquired title to considerable 
ci^ttou in other export countries. Al.so, 
since the subsidy rate of 4 cents a 
]Knind was announced in November 
1044, prices of American have ad- 
vanced relative to most foreign 
growths. Even so, there are A number 
of areas that are potential importers 
of sizable quantities of American cot- 
ton this season and next, if an ade- 
quate basis for the dealings can he 
developed. The full utilization of such 
export possibilities as could be do- 
velopod would do much to move the 
low-grade and short-staple cotton 
which inilks so large in the current 
carry-over. 

In any event, it appears likely that 
exports of American cotton may total 
about 3.0 million bales this season as 
corapiired with 2.0 million bales last 
season and from 1.1 to 1.5 in the pre- 
ceding 4 seasons. With the possibility 
that both the world consumption and 
production of foreign-grown cotton will 
increase moderately, but with little net 
change in the carry-over of foreign cot- 
ton, the outlook is for a little smaller 
total world carry-over on August 1, 
1943, than In 1945, mainly the result 
of reduced American carry-over. 

Although the outlook for the next 
year or two is for favorable farm re- 


turns from cotton, certain highly im- 
portant unfavorable factors in the 
longer-timc outlook should not be ig- 
nored. Domestically, rayon consump- 
tion has been increasing at a very 
rapid rate and important gains in 
rayon and other synthetic fibers are 
expected to ct)iitiuuo during the next 
several years. At the same time Amer- 
ican cotton will meet increased com- 
petition in foreign countries both from 
synthetic fibers and foreign cotton. 
Foreign production of rayon in 1942, 
the latest year for which data are 
available, was equivalent to roughly 
million bales of cotton compared 
with only 1 million bales in 1932. 

H. G. Porter, BAE 

WOOL 

D OIMESTTC wool production in 1043 
will be a little below the 1045 
outp\it, continuing the decline begun in 
1943. The 1945 production now esti- 
mated at slightly less than 400 million 
pounds, about 15 porcoiit smaller than 
the 1942 record, is the smallest since 
1029. More profitable returns from 
other farm enterprises than wool and 
lambs coupled with difficult labor 
problems have been largely responsible 
for this decline in sheep numbers and 
wool production. 

Mill consumption of apparel wool 
in 1U46 will be smaller than the war- 
time annual rate of 1 billion ixainds, 
grease basis, largely because of the 
decline in military requirements. 
Even so consumption will be much 
larger than the 1935-31) average con- 
sumption of close to ()00 millitui 
IKmnds, grease basis, and possibly 
twice as large as the equivalent dcmies- 
tic wool production. In the next year 
or two consumption will be supported 
by a large demand for fabrics and 
clothing for inventory replenishment, 
by requirements for men returning 
from the services, and by a relatively 
high level of consumer incomes. But 
use of domestic wool will probably be 
negligible, now that militaiTr orders 
are small and while foreign wools are 
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available to douiestic mills at much 
lower prices than coinparjible native 
wools. 

Because the GovoriiimMit will <*on- 
tinue to purchase domostio wools until 
June 30, 1040, at prices spccith^d in the 
1945 purchase program, grower's are 
assured of present prices, now aver- 
aging about 41 cents a pound, through 
the early part of lt)4(>. This is about 
71 percent above th(‘ 19:>r>-;h) average. 
Prices to growers after June will de- 
pend on the action taken regarding 
further Government support Without 
price supports, prices of donusstio wool 
would decline to a level competitive 
with duty-paid imported wools. Pres- 
ent support prices for fine and medium 
grades of domestic wool at Boston are 
about 20 liorcent higher than current 
prices of imported wools of comparable 
quality and preparation. 

Because of the large world carry- 
over of apparel wool, (‘sti mated as of 
July 1, 1945 to be equal to a prewar 
average world consumption of about 
1.7 5 ears, world wool supplies will 
continue to remain large for a number 
of years.- This unfavorable factor lu 
the long-time price outlook may he 
partly otfsot, however, by Government 
control of salo.s and prices of carry- 
over wools as well as by the new pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom and 
British Dominions during th<» years 
required to dispose of the surplus. 
These countries in prewar years i)ro- 
vided more than half of world produc- 
tion of apparel wool, and almost three- 
fourths of world oxikuMh. Tlu^y now 
hold the greater part of the world 
carry-over of apparel wool, 

Florknck Hamilton, BAB 

SUGAR 

S UGAR supplies for the United 
States are exi^ected to be a little 
more plentiful next year than in 1945, 
but still considerably below the quan- 
tity which would be purchased at cur- 
rent prices and with no rationing. The 
reported discovery of IV^ million tons 
of sugar in storage In Java will add 


about 5 percent to the estimated world 
supply of sugar. The effect of the 
Java sl()cks on supplies for the United 
States will depend on the amount allo- 
cated to this country either directly or 
indirectly hj increasing the quantity 
of sugar which the United Stales may 

0] )tain from other sources. In piiwvar 
years, a large part of the sugar ex- 
ported from Java w^ent to Asia. 

Production of sugar in continental 
United States in 1945 probably will 
total about 1.9 million tons (raw basis) 
as compared with 1.5 million in 1944. 
However, most of this sugar will not 
be available for consumption until 
IJMC. TIk‘ 1945 sugar beet crop is 
expected to be at least one-third above 
1944 but slightly below the 1934-43 
average The sugar cane crop in TjOu- 
islann and Florida is indicated to be 
about 14 ijorccnt above lt)44 and nearly 
one-fourth above tb<' 10-year average. 

The announced increase of $1 iier 
ton in the price supi>ort payment for 
sugar beets grown in 1940 and equiva- 
lent imu’eases for cane, including that 
grown in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, should result in fur- 
ther increases in the domestic produc- 
tion of sugar in 1940. Domestic pro- 
duction normally supplies about two- 
tbirds of total consumption. Nearly 
00 percent of domestic production 
comes from insular territories and 
the remainder from mainland crops of 
sugar beets and cane. 

Sugar i>roductlon in Cuba is ex- 

1) Octed to be larger in 1046, as the 
drought which reduced the yield of the 
1944-45 crop has been broken. Pro- 
duction of beet sugar in Europe should 
increase gradually during the next 
several years, as the industry recovers 
from the effects of the war. Sugar pro- 
duction in the Philippines and Java 
normally would be expected to in- 
crease in the same manner. However, 
recovery may be slower because of the 
longer time needed to reestablish cane 
fields and harvest a crop. 

World sugar supplies in 1945 are the 
smallest since the start of World War 
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II. This bliortacre is the result of the 
loss of ‘^ugar production frtin the 
I^hilippines and Java, greatly reduced 
production in Europe, a small cr( p In 
Cuba in liM4-45, and small crops of 
sugar beets in the United States in 
1943 and liM4. World sugar stocks 
were reduced about 2.4 million tons in 
1943 and 1944. A further decline of 
1.2 million tons in 194r> was in pros- 
pect before the discovery of the Java 
stocks. 

R. A. Ballinger, BAE 

MARKETING AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

W ITH few plant reconversions to 
make, generally low inventories, 
and good financial positions after sev- 
eral wartime years of profitable <jper- 
ation, most food marketing agencies 
find themselves in a relatively strong 
position to meet increasingly competi- 
tive conditions In the civilian market. 

Dairy and Poultry 
Of importance in reconversion of 
dairy pi’ocessing plants during 1040 are 
the new relationships in market values 
of milk for various manufactured prod- 
ucts which have resulted from special 
wtirtime demands for fluid milk and 
dairy iiroducts other than butter. Rel- 
atively attractive prices for 'whole milk 
made it more profitable for many farm- 
ers to deliver whole milk than to sep- 
arate the cream and feed the nonfat 
solids to farm animals. Shift to whole 
milk delivery has resulted in over tw^o- 
thirds of the nonfat solids being mar- 
keted for human food. Milk produc- 
tion and butterfat supplies increased 
by nearly 10 percent since 1910, The 
supply of nonfat solids going mto foods 
in the same period has increased near- 
ly SO percent. If dried milk produc- 
tion is to be maintained new domestic 
outlets must now make up for the de- 
cline in military and export require- 
ments which largely accounted for the 
increased war demand. 

Effects of lifting rationing from red 
meats, elimination of lend-leaso, and 


the drop in military requirements will 
return egg marketing to a strongly 
competitive basis in 1940. For poultry, 
long-run improvements in marketing 
may develop rapidly enough to offer 
some help in the difficult situation 
which, in view of the approximate 50 
percent increase in production during 
the war years, may ('ccur with the 
slackening in war demand. Eviscera- 
tion of dressed poultry should help to 
improve consumer demand as poultry 
encounters increasing competition 
from red moats. 

Fruit and vegetable processors mu-t 
face new conditions within their in- 
dustry in marketing the 194G pack. 
Government requirements, although 
substantial, will be sharply reduced in 
all lines. Dehydration operations, 
which have Increahcd fortyfold over 
prewar, will be greatly curtailed. 
Competition for canners will be more 
noticeable from the quick-freezing 
process, where the peacetime output 
has tripled. In meeting the new con- 
ditions, canners will not be handi- 
capped -by excessive carry-over of the 
1945 pack for most items. 

Food Processing 

Many of the Car-reaching changes 
in food processing and marketing ex- 
pected in tlie years ahead cenler 
around now developments in food 
piickaging. Prepackaging of fresh 
fruits and vegetal)k‘s seems an inevi- 
table development. Protection against 
weight loss from evaporation and 
against Inaiising and spoilage is prom- 
ised by prepackaging. Savings in 
transportation costs can be effected 
when the products are trimmed for 
packaging at an early stage in the 
marketing channel. The further ex- 
tension of prepackaging meats is also 
in prospect. 

Of the several divisions of food 
processing, potentialities for expansion 
seem greatest for frozen foods. But a 
longer wait than has been generally 
anticipated appears likely before the 
full benefits of the industry’s broad- 
ened postwar program will reach 



civilian markets. Need for special 
facilities and equipment for distribu- 
tion Is one of the factors tending to 
slow the expansion of frozen foods. 

Retail food stores during the post- 
war years may undergo many changes 
influenced by new processed products 
and the elimination of wartime restric- 
tions. The i>o.sitioii of the eflaciciit mod- 
ern, large-volume, self-service stores 
is likely to be strengthened. Equii> 
ment and store arrangement of exist- 
ing self-service food stores will be 
materially altered in line with chang- 
ing products and as a result of new 
competitive factors. Present fresh 
produce departments may be almost 
entirely replaced by display cases 
holding prepackaged products, some of 
which will 1)0 refrigerated. Meat 
counters might eventually give way 
to open-faced refrigerated cases con- 
taining neatly packaged cuts of moat, 
either fresh or frozen. 

Textile Marketing 

Rayon consumption as a percentage 
of total mill consumption of all fibers 
increased from 4 percent in 1030 to 11 
percent in 1044, with cotton declining 
from 85 to 79 percent. During the same 
Ijeriod the price of rayon staple fibers 
decreased from abonl 5 limes the price 
of cotton to about the same price, but 
the increase in rayon con.sumption can 
he attributed only partly to these 
changes in relative price, since rayon 
would have replaced cotton in many 
uses even at imndi less favorable jirice 
ratios. With rayon and cotton prices 
now about equal, relative price changes 
presumably will h(» less of a factor in- 
fluencing subslilulion of synthetics for 
cotton from now on than in the past. 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that 
rayon will continue replacing cotton 
to a considerable extent in such uses 
as men’s shirts, curtain materials, 
blankets, sportswear and possibly 
sheets as well as numerous industrial 
uses. Consumer preferences and prej- 
udices, even more imi)ortant than rela- 
tive prices, seem to be veering toward 
synthetics in some of these lines. But 


the greatest lelative changes in substi- 
tution of synthetics for natural fibers 
in 1046 and the next few years may be 
in woolen goods, where rayon seems to 
be making rapid inroads into such uses 
as men’s suits, and blankets. 

In the years beyond 1946 a good 
many significant developments In mar- 
keting cotton, wool and textiles are 
exi>ected to occur. It seems probable 
that retailing of textiles may he made 
much more etficieiit through simplified 
service methods. Cotton textile manu- 
facturing methods have been lacking in 
the rapid technological advances which 
have characterized the production fa- 
cilities for synthetics. This is not 
necessarily a fault of the cotton in- 
dustry, which Is an old established one 
less subject to change than in newer 
Industries. There is some reason to 
believe, however, that a good many im- 
provements could he made in cotton 
milling and textile finishing and manu- 
facturing methods, resulting in greater 
efficiency, lower cost and possibly im- 
proved types of products. Recent In- 
terest in these phases of cotton mar- 
keting indicates that the.se tentative 
conclusions of some observers will be 
more carefully examined during the 
next few years, and that an effort will 
be made to determine what is needed 
to put the cotton marketing and textile 
industry on a more modern, efficient 
basis. 

Marketing Charges and Costs 

Slightly liigher levels of marketing 
charges for farm food products are in 
prosptKJt for 3046. These should re- 
sult from relaxing of price controls 
and supports and from pressure of 
higher oi)orating costs for marketing 
agencies. 

Farm prices will decline In rela- 
tion to retail prices and marketing 
margins will widen as the subsidies 
paid to marketing agencies are re- 
moved from commodities now subsi- 
dized. During the first 8 months of 
1945, subsidies to marketing agencies 
made up 7 percent of total marketing 
charges. More than half of the sub- 
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sldh b weiv paid on mta* ri‘< ducts for 
wliit'h teul><cl'fv covered 27 iei*<c:.f of 
marketing ehar&e^. 

Labor cosr< 1:. waa:e> and ‘salar Cb 
ULCount f( V rJ M»':t half 'f r •tal <>: ‘'rat- 
in^' < * uf market:: g agen* ies. VT >r- 
tiiae talvancpv in Lonriy earrir.gv v't-re 
partly ofL’set by IiK-rea'-el pr» ‘da 't:\i-y 
per man-h# nr ar.d by rednctiMa in •«v.‘rv- 
i< e'^, bn*' nrit labor r sts. if f(ji c' mar- 
kotlng hi IM-i were 2n ier«en+ higher 
In lh4<i. rish-a ah ait 2 r^”<‘cnt 
from If 43. There ‘s litrl* indication 
(>t an ■miiiedlate reveivrl t f tlil*. "re: d, 
1 t.rrlcuiarly in view t f a : r b tMe par- 
tial iv'^umprion of prewar maiketing 
"CiTicC'- and iiirrcdnctioii ♦ f tome new 
^.ervloe^. Unit labor ci probably 
will <on*'inue to increase at lea:it 
tLronali lh4G. 

Agencies marketintr farm products 
have faivd well during the war. Xiim- 
1 eiN of fi lan* ial failures am<jr.g these 
agencies continued the shaii> wartime 
dceline into tarl> Ibhj. Net pnfits 
after i revision for Federal taxes gen- 
erally have exceeded prewar l<J35-80 
level**. Alth( Tagil 194"5 should be an- 
other go( d year, business failures may 
lir.d many additions in m new business 
^el^rures. 

Transportation 

SLipi*^rs of farm prr ducts can ex- 
ler *Lr freight TrafiSj situation, rJ- 
ina ’y r-a'-ed by the end *t the war. *o 
show general improvement dniing 
1C4 \ Prospects <»f early easing <.f iLe 
rtiilroad labor shortage and the ac- 
ceptance by locomotive builders of 


large orders for new equipment help 
to brighten the picture. The supply 
of olu'^s A box cars, suitable for han- 
dliLt, graiii, will be increased as a 
result of the decline in shipments of 
munitions which had made heavy de- 
mands on this type of car. Supply of 
livestock cars w<hould be adequate, un- 
There is unusually heavy liquicla- 

n t>f cattle from the range. 

Pr< sp.-cts in rc gard to refrigerator 
tars are relatively less bright. On 
July 1. lOdo, there were 2,700 fewer 
private and railroad-owned refrigera- 
T<»r caiv in service than on the same 
dare a year earlier and 5,S00 less than 
in July lb41 Ilefrigerator cars will 
t « iitinr.e to be in tight supply until 
m< »re ca n 1 .e built. The only immediate 
remedy for the shortage lies in expe- 
dited movement and tl e prompt return 
of empty cars. 

Improvement in motortrucks may 
be delayed for a while by the desire 
(t£ manufacturers to get into volume 
pn ductlon fa«ter by a minimum of 
<*hange from 1S42 model**. Riibseciuent 
models will p.-obably reflect greater 
use of lightweight materials and spe- 
cial alloys developed for other uses dur- 
ing the war. Eventually the turbine 
may be developed to the point where it 
challenge^ th<> supremacy of the re- 
clprc eating engine for motortruck use. 
However agricultural interests may 
gain more in improvement of terminal 
maiket facilities for receiving truck- 
borne agricultural products than from 
any improvements in the trucks them- 
selves. 

C. C. Curtiss, BAE 


Our Agricultural Plant in 1946 


S TABTIXG with a late wer spring, 
most crop.s in 1945 made remark- 
able progress and it now appears that 
total farm output will apprtach that 
of 1944, the highest year of record. 
This year's output adds to the evidence 
that stremg factors other than weather 
are operating to sustain the Almost 


Irreversible process of increased ngri- 
cultural production. This further em- 
phasizes the need for providing peace- 
time outlets for a volume of production 
considerably in excess of prewar levels. 
In general, the nation faces 1946 with 
a farm plant capable of a high-level 
of sustained production. 
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Farmers are emerging from war 
with an agricultural plant in relatively 
better condition than after World War 
1. In the quarter century since then 
farmers have come to know more about 
the resources with which they work 
and tlie practices that build or tear 
down the soil. Although heavy in- 
roads have been made on fertility re- 
serves, relatively little irreparable 
damage has occurred. Furthermore, 
the heaviest withdrawals have taken 
place in the Corn Belt where fertility 
reserves are greatest. Even here, how- 
ever, farmers are concerned over the 
high proportion of cropland now in- 
tertilled and are anxious to return to 
more permanent systems of farming. 

While the extent of change in 1940 
from wartime patterns of production 
will vary in different parts of the coun- 
try, the overall level of production for 
the nation as a whole next year may 
not change much from that of the war 
years. 

In the South, war-induced changes 
in farming systems will be encouraged 
in times of peace. These include re- 
duction in the intertilled acreage and 
protection of that remaining by the 
use of winter cover crops, the exten- 
sion of the acreage in lespedeza and 
other adapted forages and the increase 
of livestock to consume them. Here, 
to a greater degree than elsewhere, 
the widespread adoption of conserva- 
tion practices m general and the judi- 
cious use of fertilizers can contribute 
to greater prosperity. 

Even in the Plains where alterna- 
tives to cash-grain production are lim- 
ited or nonexistent over wide areas, it 
seems unlikely that there will be a 
return to the high level of 52 million 
acres of wheat planted in 1935-39. 
Less than 43 million acres were planted 
in the Plains for harvest in 1944, but 
nearly 50 million acres w’ere planted 
for the 1945 harvest. Portions of the 
Plains region were reminded by the 
return of drought conditions this sea- 
son of the need for greater emphasis 
. on summer fallow and other practices 
desigutd to conserve moisture, prevent 


erosion and increase and stabilize 
yields per acre. 

Resources available for production 
in 1946 will be generally freer than at 
any time ^ince the war began. There 
is likely to be more regular and sea- 
sonal farm labor available, but some 
relatively tight situations can still be 
experienced The quality of the farm 
labor force will no doubt improve 
Farmers generally have accumulated 
capital reserve«s and iiroduction credit 
will be available from many sources 
at reasonable lates. 

The manufacture of tractors, trucks, 
and farm machinery of many kindt» has 
been accelerated by the ending of the 
war. While farmers generally would 
have been able to carry on in 1946, pro- 
duction plans will be less Influenced by 
serious shortages of these items. 
Abundant supplies of most kinds of 
seeds, with the exception of alfalfa, 
alslke clover, white clover, Kentucky 
bluegrass, crimson clover, and hairy 
vetch, will take case of ordinary needs 
and will permit shifting a portion of 
tilled acres into less intensive soil- 
conserving uses. Supplies of feed will 
be generally adequate to support live- 
stock numbers carried over from 1945 
and to provide for a somewhat larger 
hog production in 1946. 

Supplies of fertilizer are expected to 
be ample for all needs during the latter 
half of 1946. In intervening mouths 
problems in fulfilling commitments for 
reconstruction abroad and those of 
adjusting the industry to a peacetime 
basis may make it difficult to meet all 
domestic demands. With the excep- 
tion of nicotine and rotenone, insecti- 
cides and fungicides will not constitute 
limiting factors in 1946 production. 
Some new types developed during the 
war and heretofore reserved for mili- 
tary needs will be distributed for 
civilian use. 

Miscellaneous farm supplies such as 
metal roofing, lumber substitutes, 
plumbing, and heating equipment, 
nails, staples, bale ties, electric motors, 
hand tools, farm freezers, and milk 
coolers will be generally available in 
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larger quantities in 1046 than in 1943. 
Tires for tractors and farm implements 
shniikl be adequate for farm require- 
mentb and those for trucks and pas- 
lenger oars generally available after 
the first quarter of 1946. Supplies of 
lumber available to farmers in 1948 
may be about double amounts used in 
1943 and near the 1939 prewar level 
cf use. 

Prospective Farm Returns 
Farmers have e<*nsiderable assur- 
ance that rerarits for the basic com- 
modities ami tlmse covered by the 
Steagall am'^ndment will bo above the 
return.s In the year^ immediately pre- 
ceding the war. Assuming that funds 
will he made available, the folLiwing 
commodities for which wartime in- 
creases were requested are to be sup- 
ported at not les-®: than CO percent of 
parity » cotton at 02^2 ret'<?6nt> . . . 

tv^o ircf:r^ *tft( r Janiuini 1 fol- 
loicingtJik thtteon irhichtht Prr^^^drnt 
oi fl^r Conf/rc'^i shall have prorlaiiacd 
to have eyided'" They are : 
coin; cotton: wheat; rice; tobacco; 
1 eanuts for nuts ; h(iff.s ; eggs ; chickens 
( excluding chickens weighing less tl an 
3 pounds Iheweishi and all broilers) 
and turkey.*'; milk and butterfat; 
.si'ecifietl v<iriet5es of dry i>eas and dry 
ediikle l»eans ; soyliean> for r^il : iieanuts 
for oil: flaxseed for oil; American- 
Euyptian cotton; potatoes and sweet- 
p».>taroes (when properly cured). 

In od*lirit»n, re.sumptiou of world 
trade, a growth of 3 nilUion in p(*pula- 
tion ‘iince the beginning of the war, and 
a consumer purchasing power only 
moderately below wartime levels will 
all be factor> tending to maintain farm 
returns. 

Direction of Production 
In the year ahead, factors oi demand 
and «'i;pitly will he much more impor- 
tant in the production picture than in 
any of the last 4 to 3 years when ti-e- 
mendous war needs required a very 
high level of production. But food 
needs and market outlets now appear 
to justify production at continued high 


levels, though balanced somewhat 
differently than in 1943. 

A high level of feed grain produc- 
tion will be needed to support a large 
livestock population and to build up 
adequate reserves. But this can be 
done even with some acreage reduction 
from wartime levels. Farmers' long- 
time best interests will be .served by 
i^braining feed grain production from 
cropping systems that result in more 
.stable relationships between inter- 
tilled, close-growing, and sod crops — 
with .special emphasis on improved 
hays and pastures. 

High prices for beef and adeiiuate 
feed supplies are still holding cattle on 
the ranges, but stockmen will watch 
prices during 1946 fur signs of weak- 
ening. Numbers of beef cattle and 
sheep should bo adjusted more closely 
to the long-time carrying capacity of 
pastures and ranges. And methods of 
operation need to be worked out to 
provide a margin oi profit from con- 
tinued high-level production with the 
relatively lower prices that might be 
in prospect. 

Judging by wartime trends, it seems 
probable that civilian consumption per 
capita of milk and milk products will 
be greater than In prewar years. This 
in line with improvements needed 
in the national diet. Better feeding 
of the improved forages resulting from 
postwar rotations and of concentrates 
should be employed to maintain milk 
production and to keep it cl(»t;ely 
geared to population growth. 

Factors influencing hog production 
point to a total 194G pork output mod- 
erately greater than in 1943, though 
the 1046 spring pig crop may be about 
the sitnie as last spring. Farm egg and 
poultry production next year will prol> 
ably decline from this year's record 
level.*?. Commercial producers face in- 
creased competition from the sideline 
poultry production greatly expanded 
during the war. 

Winter wheat is already in the 
ground. Some decrease in spring 
wheat in the high risk areas would be . 
desirable, this loss being partially c ff- 
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set by some increase where wheat is 
used as a nurse crop on land being 
returned to hay production. 

Even though the fats and oils short- 
age will continue well into 1946 and 
possibly into 1947, growers are hesi- 
tant about the risks in flax production 
and want to conflne production to the 
lower-risk areas. Similarly, many 
soybean producers are anxious to re- 
duce the acreage of intertilled crops, 
and in high-yielding corn areas the 
competition with corn will be increas- 
ingly keen in 1946. Peanut producers 
have already confined production 
pretty largely to the older areas, and 
may continue about at 1943 levels as 
long as returns from peanuts remain 
favorable in relation to other crops. 
Cottonseed production was affected ad- 
versely by weather in 1945 and can be 
expected to increase in 1046. 

Fruit and vegetable production in 
1946 will be governed rather quickly by 
any decline in purchasing power of 
domestic consumers. Wherever pos- 
sible, farmers will need to adjust 1946 
production levels to prospective de- 
mand and prices, as well as to expenses. 

By following developments closely 
during the fall and winter months, 
farmers can more intelligently plan a 
1946 production — ^food to be consumed 
in l&i7 for the most part — that will be 
as nearly as possible in line with needs 
at home and abroad. 

Neil W, Johnson 
Bm'eau of Agricultural Economics 

FARM LABOR 

F arm labor supplies in 1946 are 
expected to be more plentiful than 
in any of the war years. But rela- 
tively tight seasonal labor supplies 
may exist in some areas where acre- 
ages of crops, requiring much hand 
labor, are maintained at record levels. 
The supply of year-round labor should 
increase by next spring when demo- 
bilization of veterans and return of 
some men from war industry are ex- 
pected to add to the supply of regular 
farm workers. 


Several factors will determine the 
rate of Increase in supply of labor for 
farm work. Of the 9 million men ex- 
pected to be demobilized from the 
armed forces by the middle of next 
summer, about 10 percent, or 900,000, 
came from farms at the time they en- 
tered the service. But a significant 
proportion of these 900,000 men may 
not be available immediately for farm 
w^ork. Prospects of nonfarm jobs will 
appear attractive to many, and others 
may care to exercise some of the pro- 
visions of the “GI bill of rights” for 
education and readjustment allow- 
ances while making final job decisions. 

The number of war industry work- 
ers who return to farms and the rate 
at which they go back will be gov- 
erned by the speed of reconversion to 
a high level of peacetime employment. 
Unemployment of considerable volume 
is quite probable during the next 
six months. But short-term unem- 
ployment during the transition iierlod 
may not add significantly to the farm 
labor supply. Unemployment com- 
pensation together with later pros- 
pects of jobs in peacetime industry 
at rates higher than farm wage rates 
are likely to slow up the movement of 
workers back to farms. However, 
where new war plants were located in 
predominantly rural areas and the 
working force was drawn from nearby 
farms and small towns, at least a part 
of the released war industry workers 
should become immediately available 
for farm work. 

The return of men from the armed 
forces and, war industry to the regu- 
lar farm labor force may not result in 
a large net increase in total employ- 
ment on farms, but the average qual- 
ity of farm labor should be better. 
The wartime farm labor force was 
made up of large proportions of older 
men, women, and children who con- 
tributed materially to wartime farm 
production records. Younger and 
more physically capable men who will 
return to farms from the armed forces 
and war industry are expected to re- 
place many of the less efiOicient but 
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FARM MACHINERY 


hard-working members of the war- 
time farm labor force, and also to 
enable farm operators to cut down on 
tl elr long work days during the war. 

Sea clonal farm labor supply problems 
in 1940 will continue to be serious in 
several areas The acreage of crops 
ler^uiring lai^e amounts of hand labor 
has risen to record levels in many lo- 
calities. Maintenance of the acreages 
of the'^e croi)s at high levels in 1946 
will moan continuirg large seasonal 
labor needs. S )me areas specializing 
in the prod^iction of crops such as 
sugar beets, lotatoes ‘Otton, peanuts 
snai beans, t< manje*^, and fruit will 
continue to exierience harvest labor 
prt blem«!. 

Strong recruitment programs will be 
needed for seasonal w<u‘kers in such 
areas next year because of the absence 
of war emergency incentives. These 
program*^ will be needed especiaPy in 
area>. that have depended to a con- 
siderable extent upon imported foreign 
"Workers and the more than 1<0,C0> 
pri«!oners of war who were available 
for seasc^r.iil farm w<»rk in 194,**. Fresh- 
en t indications are that prisoners of 
war will not be available tov farm 
w(irk in 1016 Around 90,0<K) foreign 
woikers have beer employed during 
the peak season^ in 194.". The extent 
*»f their availability in 1C4<3 is uncer- 
tain at ; resent. 

Tlius the suiply <»f seas^aial labor 
will he ‘*spntty*' In IC‘46, not much dif- 
ferent frt>m 1040 in some ai*eas hut 
c* »ri side ral »ly i arger in others. Return- 
iT>g war Industry workers and seiwice- 
iren will ur«l<*ubtedly add te the avail- 
able supp'y, and with the end of gaso- 
line ratirnirg, migratory farm workers 
may incroc'c-'e in number. 

Farm wuige rar^^s next year will 
pr< bably continue close to wartime 
levels, but there may he some declire 
from the 104.1 peaks With the ex- 
pected continuation of relatively high 
cash farm income In ICMiJ, tbe com- 
petitive position of farm empb yers for 
labor should be about the same as in 
1041. 

G. T. Barton, BAE 


P ROPUCTION of farm machinery 
and parts for domestic farm use in 
1946 is expected to be larger than In 
rny previous year. 

Farm machinery quota restrictions 
and material allocations have been re- 
moved and manufacturers wdll deter- 
mine the number of the different ma- 
chines that will be produced in 194G. 
It is exi ected that 1040 pro<luction will 
provide relatively larger supplies of 
tillage and ‘deeding machines than dur- 
ing the war. Production of tractors 
for farm in 1040 may bo larger 
than the ld41 record output when farm 
purchases were estimated at 2SOO 0 
units. Production of many other 
machines is likely to exceed the 1041 
< utput. A suflacient supply of tractor 
and ‘mikment tires should be avail 
able to meet farm requirements in 
1940. 

In 1041 farm machinery output will 
probably ex<*eed the large volume of 
1044 but will be below the record out- 
put of 1941. Tractor pnduction in 
1045 will not be greatly different from 
the 1044 production for domestic fann 
use of more than 20 KOOii units (wheel 
typr-s, crawders and garden), lut the 
1045 production of many other ma- 
chines will exceed the 1944 output. 
New tj pe harvest machines and other 
important labor-saving machines has 
been pn^duced in large numbers in 
1045. Production of the«e machines 
Las l»eep relatively high, compared 
vith prewar production, since 1041. 

Tractors on farms increased by 
more than 12 percent during the 3-year 
period ended January 1. 1045, or at an 
annual rate of abimt 4 percent. The 
rate of increa.se in the next several 
years is likely to be at a higher level. 
For many machines the increase dur- 
ing The war period was much greater 
Than for tractors. Even with an im- 
proved labor situation iii prospect In 
194C, demand for important labor- 
saving machines is again expected to 
bring further increases in the nimd er 
of these machines on farms. 
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As numbers of tractors and power- 
driven machines have increased, the 
numbers of animal-drawn machines 
have been reduced. Total horse and 
mule numbers declined by about 1.4 
million head during the 3 years ending 
January 1, 1915, and the decline is ex- 
pected to continue at about the same 
rate for several years. The decline in 
numbers and in the use of horse-drawn 
equipment has been even greater than 
the decline in horse and mule num- 
bers. Faced with labor shortages and 
with many new machines difficult to 
obtain, farmers worked their power 
machines more hours each year and 
have adapted many machines orig- 
inally devised for animal power to 
tractor use. Use of custom machines 
has been greatly stimulated during the 
war period. 

Further improvement in the farm 
motortruck situation in 1946 is in 
prospect. The 1945 production of light 
and medium motortrucks for civilian 
use is expected to be about 450,000 
units, with more than half of the pro- 
duction available to farm users. The 
supply of used army trucks in 1946 


will be larger than in 1945. Although 
there probably will not be enough 
truck tires to meet all requirements in 
the early part of 1946, they should be 
produced in sufficient quantites to sat- 
isfy requirements by mid-year. 

A. P, Bbodeix, BAE 

. FERTILIZER 

F ertilizer supplies for crops to 
be harvested in 1946 are now ex- 
pected to be 10 or 12 percent above 
the quantities used in 1945, but ap- 
proximately 10 percent short of the 
quantities requested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for use in the 
current season. 

Present indications are that supplies 
of potash available for the 1946 season 
may be approximately the same as for 
this year. There are prospects for in- 
creases in the supply of some nitrogen 
materials, particularly ammonium ni- 
trate. Supplies of certain other nitro- 
gen materials may be smaller but it Is 
anticipated that total nitrogen avail- 
able for fertilizer will be somewhat in 
excess of quantities used last year. 
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There will likely be a substantial in- 
crease in available supplies of phos- 
phtiric acid, primarily in the fom of 
n<irmal superphosphate. 

Transportation problems, needs for 
reconstruction abroad, and the extent 
of outimt of synthetic nitrogen for 
fertilizer u<e may be factors that will 
ctntinue to affect fertilizer sni plies 
available for use ou 104C crops. Con- 
tinuance of the wartime practice of 
farmers securing fertilizer well in ad- 
vance of need for the remainder of this 
season would tend to prevent trans- 
portation or other difficulties in ob- 
taining supplies. It is exiected that 
suunlles will be amnle for tlie 1U47 
crop. 

Fertilizer consumption increased at 
an average rate of about 10 i>ercent 
per year during the war, and more 
would have been used if it had been 
available at the time most needed. 
Pressure of war production has 
enii hasized the value of fertilizer and 
it is expected that educational and 
conservation programs by State and 


Federal agencies will be instrumental 
in the use of larger quantities. Re- 
ports of State Production Adjustment 
Committees indicate continued in- 
crease in fertilizer use in areas and on 
cri>ps that have previously been rela- 
tively light consumers. 

Although higher than the prewar 
average, prices per unit of plant nntri- 
entis Lave been favorable for increased 
use since 1941. The ratio of prices 
received by farmers to prices paid for 
commercially produced plant nutrients 
in 1&3S through 1040 was below the 
average ratio for the period 1935-39. 

Price ceilings have no doubt been 
an important factor favoring increased 
fertilizer use during the war period. 
Purchase by farmers of quantities de- 
sirable for soil fertility maintenance, 
and for use in a manner that will fur- 
ther this objective, will be facilitated 
by continuance of a favorable ratio 
between farm pix'duct prices and cost 
of fertilizer. 

D. B. Ibach, BAE 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION IN TERMS OF NITROGEN, PHOSPHORIC 
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SEEDS 

A :yiAEKED yllift from cultivated 
crops, so vital in the war econ- 
omy, to hay and pasture crops is im- 
minent in the reconversion period 
ahead This will require more seed 
of legumes and grasses — particularly 
legumes — than were needed during 
the war years. There will be less de- 
mand, however, for certain seeds, 
such as orchard grass and meadow 
fescue, because sources of supply 
other than the United States will 
again become available to European 
countries. As supplies of legume and 
grass seeds become more plentiful and 
prices of other agricultural commodl- 
lies decline, growers may well expect 
to receive lower seed prices, now 
about twice the 10-year (1930-39) 
average. 

Although the total 1945 production 
of 22 clover, grass, and winter cover 
crop seeds, is 2 percent larger than 
in 1944, and 7 percent above average, 
supplies (current production plus 
carry-over) available for planting in 
1946 are 5 percent smaller than a j ear 
ago (but still IS percent above aver- 
age). 

Notwithstanding the 5-percent de- 
cline from last year, supplies of 16 out 
of 22 kinds of seed appear to be either 
sufficient or more than sufficient to 
meet the anticipated domestic sowing 
requirements in 1946 The kinds for 
which supplies are indicated to be 
ample for domestic requirements are 
red clover, timothy, redtop, orchard 
grass, meadow fescue, bromegrass, 
crested wheatgrass, vetch except hairy, 
blue lupine, and common and perennial 
ryegrass. Imports are counted on to 
make up any sweetclover deficiencies, 
and the current supply of Ladino 
clover, although the largest on record, 
may be no larger than will be needed 
to meet the demand which in recent 
years has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds. 

The six kinds of seed apparently in 
short supply are alfalfa, alsike clover, 
white clover Kentucky bluegrass, 


crimson clover, and hairy vetch It 
will again be necessary to import much 
alfalfa seed There is little or no like- 
lihood of materially increasing the 
current supplies of any of the other 
five kinds through imports 

G. 0. Edler, BAE 

INSECTICIDES 

S upplies of insecticides for the 
1946 crop year will be adequate 
or abundant with the exception of two 
important materials — nicotine and ro- 
tenone. In contrast to 1045 and other 
war years, pyrethrum will be available 
for agricultural use in adequate supply 
Supplies should be abundant for the 
standard arsenicals — ^lead arsenate, 
calcium arsenate, and parts green ; the 
well-known fluorine compounds — cryo- 
lite, sodium fluoride, and sodium fluo- 
silicate ; the commonly used fumi- 
gants — including various forms of cya- 
nide, methyl bromide, carbon bisul- 
phide, and chloropicrin. 

The various kinds of oils, creosote, 
dinitro-ortho-cresols, and similar 
compounds, phenothiazines, diphenyl- 
amine, tartar emetic, the mercurials, 
as well as the numerous kinds of wet- 
ters, spreaders, and detergents, should 
be in adequate supply. The same or 
even better applies to the standard dust 
diluents for insecticides. 

Some of the new insecticides, as well 
as activators of standard materials 
which have been developed recently 
and had limited use during the past 
season, will be more generally avail- 
able during 1940. Suliffiur, copper, and 
the various synthetic organic fungi- 
cides and their standard diluents 
should be adequate and, for some ma- 
terials, abundant. 

Larger amounts of rotenone Insecti- 
cides will be available than at any time 
since 1941. The season’s supply of 
rotenone, however, will come from 
South America and will be appreciably 
less than the amount used during 1942 
which amount included imports from 
the East Indies. Nicotine insectic.des 
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LUMBER 


Tslll again be less than needed to meet 
average lUseb, and it is expected they 
will be the one important group of 
insecticides not adequate for all usual 
retiuirementb. 

Supplies of the chemical DDT will 
l‘C freely available for use in produc- 
ing TBT insecticides and many prod- 
ucts will be on the market for 1&4G. 
It is not possible at this time to indi- 
cate all the uses to be recommended 
for DDT insecticides or to forecast the 
quant ites that may be available, but 
it boems certain a considerable amount 
vriil bo available and u^ed. 

Uiiril the results of the experimental 
work of the past season are available 
and State and Federal agencies have 
ib'*ued recommendations for the use of 
DDT insecticides, it is nut practical to 
estimate the effect these new materials 
will have on the use of various stand- 
ard insecticides. It may be expected, 
however, that DDT insecticides will be 
used for some purposes and in some 
sections and for some pe^'ts heretofore 
controlled by lead, calcium arsenate, 
cryolite, roteuoiie, and pyrethrum. 
There is, however, no reas<»n to believe 
that DDT iubecticides will replace 
much more than 23 percent of the 
amounts of these materials used for 
any specific purpose. Various formu- 
lations of DDT will bo used to combat 
^ome pe^rs which heretofore have not 
been adequately controlled. But it 
would be a grave error f(jr farmers 
or others to think that DDT insecti- 
cides will solve all insect problems, 
or eliminate the need for other kinds 
of insecticides. 

S. A. Rohweh, BE&PQ 

• 

Secretary of Agidculture Anderson 
says : **The financial stability of agri- 
culture for the next 25 years will be 
determined in a lai^e measure by the 
way farmers use their eximnded war- 
time inc(*me. I cannot urge them too 
strongly to keep on saving, buying and 
holding United States bonds until the 
danger of inflation is over.” 


T he V-J day lumber cut-back in 
military requirements, equal to 11 
billion board feet annually, is expeettd 
to more than double the lumber avail- 
able for civilian construction in 1916. 
if production reaches at least 30 bil- 
lion board feet next year, approxi- 
mately the amount produced in 1045. 
This additional «iUpply will permit an 
expected increase in residential con- 
stimction which may absorb 5 billion 
hoard feet, an increase in nonresiden- 
tiai construction absorbing 3.5 billion 
and an increase in farm construction 
of 2.5 billion board feet. Fanners 
would then get a total 5 billion btiurd 
feet in 1946. twice the amount avail- 
able in 1945 and about what they used 
in lOro. 

Thos»^ who expected that the V-J 
(lay cancelation meant m(»re lumlier 
immediately available for civilian u^es 
have been disappointed. The canceled 
(•rders were for lumber still to be man- 
ufactured. Wlien manufactured, the 
lumber will fl ‘W through normal civil- 
ian channels, but will require some 
time to reach the con.snmer. Until 
rhis new supply reaches the local 
dealer in sufiacient quantity to start 
building up his low stocks, the pur- 
chaser will find difficulty getting what 
he needs. 

IMany thought lumber production in 
1945 Would pick up along with the ar- 
rival of peace and an accompanying 
easing of labor and equipment short- 
age.s. But this has not happened, 
mainly because of strikes and contin- 
ued manpower shortages. And so pro- 
duction for the last 4 months of the 
year may show more than a seasonal 
decline. 

The lumber industry has few recon- 
version problems so that production 
during 1916 will probably exceed that 
in 1045, but it may not provide for 
much rebuilding of stocks. Increasing 
difiSculries in obtaining stumpage are 
likely to limit the expansion of lum- 
ber production. If unforeseen devel- 
opments keep lumber production from 
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expanding as expected, or if demands 
for lumber increase materially, stocks 
will remain bhort. The lumber mar- 
ket will still be more a seller’s than 
a buyer’s market. 

Lumber stocks have had to be drawn 
on heavily to meet wartime needs so 
that total stocks of both producers and 
distributors dropped from 17.3 billion 
board feet on December 31, 1941, to 6.5 
billion on December 31, 1944. These 
i 5 tt)cks will have to be built up in order 
to effectively meet future demands. 
That is, production will have to pro- 
vide for stocks in addition to actual 
consumption. 

The farmer, along with many other 
users, is dependent upon retail distrib- 
utors for lumber, but retail stocks were 
down to 1.82 billion board feet on July 
1 , 1945, compared with normal stocks 
of about 6^2 billion board feet. The 
.•situation will improve as new supplies 
move into normal channels, so that the 
farmer will not have to take what he 
can get, as he has had to do in the 
emergency. He will get much more 
lumber than during the war but still 
must expect to have some difficulty 
getting seasoned stock, and special 
items, so long as lumber moves out of 
the yard as fast as it comes in. 

F. H. Hallauer, Forest Service 

FARM SUPPLIES 

F arm supplies as a whole are ex- 
pected to be more readily avail- 
able in 1946 than they have been in 
1945 or any of the war years. 

The majority of building materials 
should be more plentiful, but in some 
areas it Is possible that heavy de- 
mands will create temporary short- 
ages. A wider selection of materials 
for construction should also be avail- 
able than when wartime restrictions 
were in effect. The supply of metal 
roofing which has been consistently 
short during the war, is expected to 
increase In the coming months. The 
various lumber substitutes should 
also be more plentiful than during the 


past year. Supplies of plumbing and 
heating equipment are expected to be 
generally adequate to meet farm de- 
mands during 1946. 

Screen wire supplies for civilian 
use have been short during the war, 
but should be sufiicient to meet all 
farm demands in 1940. Copper wire 
for farmstead wdring should be avail- 
able in sufiicient quantity to meet the 
need'H of an expanding rural electrifi- 
cation progmm. Construction of 
power lines is more likely to be 
limited because of inadequate supplies 
of poles than because of lack of other 
materials. 

Supplies of barbed and woven wire 
fencing in 1946 are expected to be 
larger than the relatively large sup- 
plies of 1944 and 1945. Adequate sup- 
plies of nails, staples, and ])ale ties 
are expected during 1946. The supply 
of farm and garden hand tools and 
mechanics’ tools should be entirely 
adequate. 

Electric motors of all sizes should 
be more readily available during 1046 
than they were in 1945. The lndu«stry 
now has production capacity adequate 
to take care of reconversion demands 
as well as normal civilian require- 
ments. However, single phase motors 
will be in short supply for several 
months. 

The production of pressure canners 
in 1946 will probably not exceed the 
600,000 units manufactured in 1945 
because that number represents prac- 
tically the entire capacity of the in- 
dustry. All restrictive WPB orders 
affecting the production of farm 
freezers have been removed, and it is 
anticipated that limited quantities will 
be available early in the summer of 
1946. Restrictions on both tubular and 
Immersion types of milk coolers have 
also been removed, and manufac- 
turers can undoubtedly produce more 
in 1946 than the 15 000 units produced 
in 1945. 

Supplies of binder twine were ade- 
quate in 1945 when inventories, new 
production, and imports accounted for 
approximately 157 million pounds. A 
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feevf^re 3-ict)iith dronghi in Mexico hfis 
flrnbtically reduced supplies of istle 
and hennequin that normally would 
1 G processsecl into binder twine for the 
lC4b season, but it is hoped that im- 
provement of the situation in the 
Philippines will make it possible to 
offset this loss with imports of inanila 
and sisal fibers. 

W. D. McAfee, PMA 

CREDIT ‘ 

F AIIMERS generally are entering a 
period with greatly expanded 
financial reserves that shtaild mate- 
rially help in making needed produc- 
tion iidjustments and in cushioning 
some of the possible economic shocks 
ill the return to peacetime markets. 
At the beginning of 1940 they will have 
cash and bank deposits totaling 12 bil- 
lion dollars or more. In addition, 
their holdings in war bonds will be in 
exce.ss of 4 billion dollars. Further- 
more. farm-mortgage debt, now fore- 
cast for January 1. 1946 at around 5 
billion d(»llars, will be lower than at 
any time since 1C15. The short-term 
debt, in relation to heavy wartime ex- 
penses, will aUo be at a conservative 
level. 

Whether this relatively favorable 
financial «-Ltuation continues during 
lU4tj diGpends on many unpredictable 
economic factors. It appears, however, 
that by the beginning of next year 
agriculture will have passed its high 
IToint in financial liquidity. Shortages 
and restrictions which have embed 
farm spending will largely have boon 
eliminated. Farmers may be expected 
to make improvements to land and 
buildings, purchase new machinery, 
buy automobiles and acquire many 
fiiriiL^hings and items of equipment 
for the home. This increase in invest- 
ment in agriculture will be greatly en- 
larged if there is any appreciable 
"back to the farm” movement by re- 
tuniing war workers and servicemen. 
For s 'me farmers the increased spend- 
iitg w.ll involve using accumulated 


savings; for others, the incurring of 
indebtedness. 

These di>bursements will tend to re- 
tard the rapid increase in farmers’ 
cash and bank deposits which has 
characterized the war period and such 
holdings may even decrease if ex- 
penditures on plant and equipment are 
substantial. War bonds, however, will 
likely be ca.'-hed only in event of pur- 
chase of a farm, major farm improve- 
ment or in case of an emergency. The 
total farm-mortgage debt will probably 
turn upward if there is a continuance 
(‘f a large volume of farm real estate 
purchases at high prices, especially if 
.^•urplus funds are used largely for pur- 
poses other than to reduce existing 
mortgages. The short-term or work- 
ing-capital debt of farmers, however, 
may show the sharpe.st rise as a result 
of financing internal farm expansion 
and fulfilling the shortage of goods. 

Lenders financing farmers have 
large amounts of loanable funds and 
interest rates continue at low levels. 
Private lending institutions are in 
sound condition, with sizable inve^^t- 
ments in liquid Government bonds. In 
addition, the Federal and federally 
sponsored agencies are available ave- 
nues of expanding loans to farmers in 
event of any possible credit stringency. 

The danger during the immediate 
transition period appears to be one of 
too much credit rather than too little 
Even in the present .situation of a low 
total farm debt there are many with 
heavy loans. The average size of 
new loanb — both mortgage and short- 
term — has continued to increase 
throughout the war. This trend may 
continue and possibly be accelerated 
througout 1046. With a continued 
high farm income, the repayment of 
the<e debts, in general, will not be 
difficult. But in event of a substan- 
tial decline in prices of farm products, 
a large number of fanners, particu- 
larly the newcomers and the low-in- 
come groups, may find themselves bur- 
dened with debts that cannot be paid 
out of current incomes. 

N. J. Waix, BAE 
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LAND VALUES 

D uring the coming year it is 
possible that some of the forces 
operating to increase land values may 
be moderated somewhat by the end 
of the war. Value curbing influences 
will come increasingly into play, but, 
on the whole, the stimulating forces 
appear sufficiently strong to dominate 
for at least another year. While the 
volume of sales may be down a little 
from the high levels of the past few 
years, a further value advance of 
moderate proportions is probable. 

For the country as a whole, an in- 
crease in average values in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 to 10 percent may be ex- 
pected during the year ahead. A rise 
within this range would be consider- 
ably under that of the past 2 years 
and far short of the increase that oc- 
curred immediately following World 
War I. Different regions no doubt 
will exhibit varying rates of changes, 
and possibly may develop divergent 
tendencies in land prices during the 
next year or two. 

The principal forces stimulating 
value increases in recent years that 
are likely to continue during the com- 
ing year include: (1) record accumu- 
lations of savings in highly liquid 
form, (2) relatively high farm income 
levels in 1946 not greatly tinder those 
of the war years. (3) highly favorable 
rates of return on land investments, 
and (4) abundant credit available at 
low rates of interest. Increased buy- 
ing pressure associated with the war’s 
end may come from returning veterans 
and war workers. Strengthened de- 
mand from various sources may de- 
velop as a result of more limited 
industrial employment opportunities 


Farm Family Living 

HEN farm families decide how 
they will spend their money next 
year, they will set, to an extraordinar- 


durlng reconversion, reduced incen- 
tives for maintaining savings in war 
bonds, and the easing of machinery 
and labor shortages. Inflation hedges 
and quick profit motives may also be- 
come more significant during the 
transition period of uncertainty with 
respect to the general price level. 

Operating to curb more rapid value 
increases will be (1) a very moderate 
easing of supply because of some 
back-log of retirements of elderly 
farmers, (2) increasing realization that 
the number of remaining high income 
years arising out of the war may he 
limited, and (3) cautions attitudes 
stemming from a recollection of the 
World War I land boom and its con- 
sequences. Educational and infor- 
mational programs by public and pri- 
vate agencies will strengthen these 
cautionary attitudes and contribute 
toward the development of a calculated 
skepticism toward land value levels 
that appear to be unduly dependent 
upon the continuation of prevailing 
wartime incomes and prices. 

While the curbing forces appear suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent an extreme- 
ly sharp rise during the next year, such 
as occurred after World War I, the 
cumulative effect of a creeping but 
steady rise may have ultimate serious 
consequences. Except for possibilities 
of farm prices being sustained at or 
above wartime levels, or siibstautial 
reductions in capitalization rates, val- 
ues in many areas are already beyond 
the longer term levels likely to be 
maintained. Later readjustment prob- 
lems will be further aggravated if land 
values continue to advance from pres- 
ent levels. 

M. M. Regan, BAE 


Prospects in 1946 

ily great degree, the pattern of their 
welfare for several years to come. 
During the war, many farm families 
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had larger incomes than ever before. 
In spite of shortages, some of those 
families were able to have better 
clothing, better housing, and more of 
other thingN than they had been able 
to afford in peacetime. But for the 
most part, shortages curtailed their 
buying and they reduced their debts 
or increased their saviners. In the 
la'st 6 years, farm real estate mort- 
gages have been reduced about 1.5 
billion dollars and farmers have in- 
creased their hank deposits, currency 
and war bonds from 4.8 billion dollars 
to about 10 billion dollars. The finan- 
cial position of farm families probably 
will be even better at the beginning of 
1946. 

However, supplies of many commod- 
ities, particularly certain types of 
clothing and equipment, ^till will be 
far short of demand next year. Farm 
families could easily wipe out mobt of 
their savings if all price and rationing 
controls were abandoned and if they 
were to bid against other farm and 
city families for these scarce supplies. 
They will have to decide how much to 
spend next year, and how much to save 
for expenditure in later years. Of the 
amount they spend in 1946, they will 
have to decide among different goods 
I for example, clothing, automobiles, 
machinery, and household equipment), 
improvements such as electrification, 
medical expenditures, additional edu- 
cation for their children, better com- 
mimity facilities, and many other dif- 
ferent classes expenditures. 

Some of the things farm families 
want to buy with their savings and 
their higher-than-usual incomes will 
require group action. Only by join- 
ing together with their neighb irs and 
with other neighborhoods can they 
obtain hospitals where none m^w ex- 
ist, or better schools, churches, recre- 
ation centers, electric power and 
telephones. As citizens, farm families 
help to determine State and national 
policies affecting levels of rural living : 
for example, policies pertaining to em- 
ployment, price levels, social security, 


vocational education, and even faim 
tenure laws encourage families to 
improve thtir own housing. 

There are likely to be many cjfiicial 
and unofficial budgets that will spell 
out the kind and quantity of food, 
clothing, medical and allied service^ 
and other factors of a minimum ade- 
quate standard. Congress has askeo 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to pre- 
pare a budget for wage earners. All 
budgets will include things shr>wn by 
science to be needed for health. In 
addition, they will provide for other 
things essential because of custom and 
habit. These budgets will be used to 
measure prc'gress from rime to time in 
levels of living; to compare levels 
within and among communities, as a 
basis for determining minimum wages, 
pensions, and relief allowances : to esti- 
mate the ix)tential market for variou'- 
products if everyone had at least the 
minimum standard. They also have a 
place in helping families to set goals 
for their own living and to choose 
wisel:v’ in using their resources. 

Ideas about minimum standards, 
about things needed for various levels 
of adequacy, seem certain to become 
increasingly important In public policy. 
For example, the concept of minimum 
food requirements and farm housing 
programs will undoubtedly be carried 
out in terms of a “minimum” stand- 
ard. Because of theii* increasing im- 
portance. discussion of these concepts 
at the “grass roots” is needed. Such 
discussion will contribute to the form- 
ulation of sound workable standards 
for national. State and local policies. 
Furthermore, a discussion of adequate 
standards for food, housing, health 
services, clothing and other things 
provides an excellent means <»f dis- 
seminating facts about adequate levels 
of living and ways in which fam 
families might help themselves or join 
wltli other families to get conditions 
in which higher standards are more 
probable. 

AUbgabet G. Reid, Bureau of 

Human Nutrition ds Home Economics 
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farm family incomes 

T he incomes of farm* families as 
a whole are continuing at a very 
high level. Realized net income to 
farm operators from agriculture and 
Government payments probably will 
amount to nearly 13 billion dollars in 
1945, or 3 percent above the net in- 
come of 12.6 billion dollars in 1944. 
In 194G, net income may decline to 
about 11 billion dollars. Net income 
represents the amount remaining to 
farm operators after production ex- 
pen.ses, including maintenance and 
depreciation on capital investments, 
are subti acted from gross farm in- 
come. In addition to money income, 
it includes nonmoney income in the 
form of food and fuel raised on the 
fai-m and used by the farm family, as 
well as not rental value of farm dwell- 
ings. 

Net cash available to farm operators 
after cash expenses will amount to 
about 10.3 billion dollars in 104.3, com- 
pared with 10.1 billion dollars in 1944. 
Net cash available to farm operators 
may drop to somewhat over 8 billion 
dollars in 1046, reflecting the sizable 
expenditures on buildings and ma- 
chinery which ax*e anticipated for next 
5 ear. 

In addition to their net cash avail- 
able from agricultural operations, 
farmers will have in the neighborhood 
of 4 billion dollars of nonagricuitural 
income in 1945. Moreover, they have 
large amounts of savings to dra\v on. 
On January 1, 1945, bank deposits plus 
currency held by farmers totaled 11.6 
billion dollars, about one-fifth more 
than on January 1, 1944. By January 
1, 1946, this total may be up to about 
12 billion dollars. In addition, United 
States savings bonds in excess of 4 
billion dollars probably will be held by 
farmers on January 1, 1916. With 
some reduction in income taxes in pros- 
pect for 1946, the amount of cash avail- 
able to farmers for family living in 
1946 may be nearly as great as in 1945, 
This generally favorable situation 
for 1946 mdans that many farm fam- 


ilies will be in a position where they 
can install electricity, make major im- 
provements in their homes and other 
farm buildings, and obtain new equip- 
ment. More families than ever before 
will be thinking of a college education 
for their children. Though incomes in 
general are good, they are not uni- 
formly high, and in some States they 
are still very low. 

H. C. Noechoss, BAE 

FOOD FOR HOME USE 

H ome food production and preser- 
vation will continue to provide 
the major part of the farm family’s 
food in 19-16. However, with the war- 
time pressure removed, there is hound 
to be some decline in the volume of 
food grown and preseiwed for home 
use. This will be particularly true of 
farm families in higher income groups. 
For low-income families, home food 
production and preservation provide 
the only way of obtaining even a mini- 
mum adequate diet. 

For all rural families, home-pro- 
duced food will continue to pay divi- 
dends in better nutrition and cash sav- 
ings. In most regions home-produced 
foods such as fresh eggs, milk, butter, 
meat, and a variety of vegetables and 
fruits supply the protective vitamins 
and minerals so necessary for good 
diets. In the spring of 1942, home- 
produced food furnished farm families 
with three-fourths of the calcium, vita- 
min A and riboflavin consumed, and 
about half of the other dietary essen- 
tials. A much higher percentage of 
farm than urban families had good 
diets. Furthermore, there was a dif- 
ference averaging $4 per family per 
week between farm-furnished food 
consumed valued (1) at faim prices 
and (2) at prices paid by those farm 
families who bought rather than 
raised. 

Food preservation and storage will 
continue to be important if families 
are to have satisfactory year-round 
diets. There win probably be rapid 
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developments in group enterprises to 
proerve food more eflaciently. In re- 
cent j ear^, community canning centers 
lia\e proved very successful in many 
1< Kali ties. During the war the number 
of frozen food locker plants increased 
ill spite of shortage of construction ma- 
terials, with con'^iderable increases oc- 
curring along the Eastern Seaboard 
and in the South. A further increase 
c»f considerable magnitude K expected 
in the years ahead. With the exten- 
sion of electric power, many more rural 
families will probably build or buy 
htjme freezing units. 

In Marcii 1045 one out of every four 
scho<»l children In the United Sta^-es 
was receiving lunch at school, and in 
the schoi 1 lunch will expand to 
many mure communities. But from 
the number of applications already re- 
ceived it appears that the demand for 
a’^'i^tance may exceed the fundb avail- 
able. It i& probable that more rural 
schools can partlclptvte in this program 
as more kitchen eiiuipment becomes 
available and as consolidation of rural 
schools increases. 

Faith Claek, BHX&HE 

HOUSING AND HOME 
EQOPMENT 

farmer^ expected to get 
tV about 5 billion board feet of lum- 
ber, twice the am<aint available in 1945 
and about what they used in 1939, they 
couid build around 140,000 new houses 
in 1040, compared with probably only 
6o,00C in 1945. In addition, the supply 
of other building materials, as well as 
plumbing, heating and similar e<iuip- 
ment, is expected to be generally ade- 
fiUate to meet farm demands next year 
th«aigh there may be temporaiT ^shert- 
ages in some areas in the next few 
menths. Thi.s should he a further 
Stimulus for new farm home construc- 
tion even though lumber Mipplies w ill 
not be fully adequate for many months 
to Come. * 

Siiiweys in recent years reveal a 
widespread interest in rural home im- 


provement. A survey made a year ag,. 
reports that one in every twelve farm 
families intended to build or buy a new 
house when restrictions were lifted 
And a larger number of rural famiMe- 
are epee ted to repair or remodel (dd 
houses. 

The rural electrification program 
has. gone far toward bringing elec- 
tricity to the farmer, but in other re- 
spects farm consti-uction has not kept 
pace with modernizing of urban struc- 
ture'^. The situation is. emphasized by 
compailson of farm housing with 
urban housing as to sanitary facilities, 
equipment, state of repair, and over- 
crowding. 

Houses constructed from now on for 
«.ome time will, in all probability. C(»st 
considerably more than before the war 
because of increased material and 
labor costs. 

Electrification 

Nearly a half million strictly rural 
dw'elling units, now unserved, are ex- 
pected to be supplied with electric 
power during 1946, probably the great- 
est number in anj 1 year Of the 
million rural homes now without elec- 
tricity, nearly 323 million probably w ill 
be connected in the next 5 j ears. More 
than a billion dollars and 521,000 man- 
years of direct and indirect labor will 
be needed to get these lines built. Pri- 
vate utilities, REA-financed c( ►opera- 
tives, and public agencies all are ex- 
pected to have a part in this develop- 
ment. 

For itself alime, REA had laid out 
a 3-year program by which it expects 
to bring electric service to l,3oo,b00 
rural families — about as many as it 
has connected from the beginnirg of 
its existence until now. It is expected 
that REA-financed cooperatives will 
btn*row and use §.579,000,000 to con- 
struct the lines and facilities for this 
expjmsion. 

Home Equipment 

Raw materials for most household 
furnishings and equipment are abun- 
dant, but the availability of the fin- 
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ished products in 1946 depend mainly 
on the ability of manufacturers to pro- 
duce enough to build up stocks in re- 
tail outlets. Small articles, such as 
electric irons, alarm clocks, and alu- 
minum utensils, are already available 
in limited quantities, and may be 
fairly plentiful in early 1&16. But 
manufacture of the larger articles, 
including electric washing machines 
and refrigerators, is somewhat slower 
because of the amount of material and 
labor required to make them. Produc- 
tion of civilian articles in general is 
expected to surpass the prewar rate by 
the end of 1946. 

Even with a high rate of manufac- 
ture it will take a long time to satisfy 
the pent-up demand for household ap- 
pliances. Many wishing to buy will 
have to wait, but those who wait may 
benefit from later improvements in de- 
signs. 

It is probable that the price of most 
household equipment will be slightly 
higher than before the war. 

Emma G. Holmes, BHN&HE 

CLOTHING 

E xtreme shortages of most cloth- 
ing should disappear in 6 months. 
As clothing supplies increase, consider- 
able improvement in quality of many 
lines may be expected. Prices in the 
immediate future >vill depend on 
whether or not price ceilings are re- 
laxed. 

Chitbacks in military orders for 
woolen, worsted and rayon fabrics late 
this summer made it i>osslble for man- 
ufacturers to start work on increased 
supplies of civilian overcoats, men’s 
suits, rayon dresses, rayon underwear 
and other articles. These garments 
should begin to appear in retail stores 
in some volume between November and 
January, and cotton apparel should be- 
come more plentiful a few months la- 
ter. Essential clothing for children 
and workers, particularly in the low- 
price lines, is expected to become more 


plentiful. More leather shoes for 
civilians will be manufactured in the 
coming months as a result of military 
cutbacks, and more and better foot- 
W’ear is already on the market. Pro- 
duction will increase as more labor be- 
comes available, 

Rita J. Holmes, BHN&HE 

AUTOMOBILES 

R esumption of automobile pro- 
duction for civilian use in the 
latter part of 1^5 is expected to re- 
sult in an output of nearly a quar- 
ter of a million new cars by the end 
of this year. In 1946 the automobile 
industry hopes to reach an annual 
production rate of 4 to 5 million cars. 
But it may be a year or two before a 
new car will be available to everyone 
wanting to bu 5 one. Cars were 
scrapped during the war at the rate of 
4,000 a day, which is roughly 5% 
million for the 4 years from the be- 
ginning of 1942 through the end of 
1945. Add to this the large number 
which will be scrapped in the coming 
year and it becomes apparent that it 
will be some time before new produc- 
tion will offset these scrapped cars. 

Although dealers may give prefer- 
ence to i)ersons showing essential 
need for some months ahead in the 
purchase of new automobiles, an ap- 
preciable proportion of the 194(3 pro- 
duction is expected to be available in 
rural areas. 

The 1946 cars will be as good qual- 
ity as prewar models, but there will 
be fewer styles to choose from than 
in the past. New models will have a 
few body changes over the 1942 cars, 
a little different interior design and 
some engine changes. The new cars 
may cost about the same as new ones 
did in early 1942, when price ceilings 
were established. Prices at that time 
were 15 to 20 percent more than 
equivalent models in 1941. 

A large proportion of passenger car 
tires will be synthetic, at least till 
crude rubber Imports are resumed In 
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some volume. Although the supply of 
new passenger car tires will not be 
adequate to meet all requirements in 
early 1040, production by the middle 
of the year should be sufficient to 
satisfy most needs. 

Kita J. Holmes, BHN&IIE 

EDUCATION 

C H^VNCES are strong that by next 
fall the quality of teaching in 
rural schools will be much improved 
over that of the war. The wartime 
shortage of teachers is expected to be 
eased considerably in the coming year, 
but the extent to which it is will de- 
pend in large measure on the salaries 
offered in comparison with industrial 
and business opportunities in urban 
areas. Partial or complete return to 
prewar standards in gi*anting teacbens* 
permits, temporarily relaxed during 
the war, shoiild help improve the qual- 
ity of education given rural children. 

Consolidation and reduction in the 
number of one-room schools is ex- 
pected to continue at an accelerated 
pace during 1J)46 and the years imme- 
diately ahead. As building materials 
and labor become available there will 
probably be more and more construc- 
tion of multiple-room school buildings 
under public works programs. And as 
new school buses become available and 
highways are improved, better trans- 
iwrtatiou to schools is bound to fol- 
low. 

Veterans 

Educational opportunities for rural 
veterans in 1040 will be much im- 
proved over those available in the last 
year or so. This will be particularly 
true for rural veterans seekuig pre- 
collcge educational benefits. For those 
entering or returning to college there 
will be ample opportunities in the vari- 
ous agricultural colleges or general 
universities, as in the past. But for 
those who have not finished grade 
school or high school, a Nation-wide 
program, sponsored by several State 
and Federal agencies and soon to be 


put into effect, is designed to meet 
their needs. Because most of these 
veterans do not want to go back to 
school with younger students, this pro- 
gram will enable them to finish their 
primary education so that they may 
go on to college later if tlioy so desire. 
These veterans will be able to live and 
work on the farm while receiving su- 
pervision and instruction from voca- 
tional educational personnel. Voca- 
tional teachers will spend a specific 
number of hours in training individual 
veterans right where they are, on the 
farms. In adidtion, supplementary 
class liiKtruction will he provided at 
central locations in their own commu- 
nities. Local advisory committees will 
make sure the instruction meets the 
teat of judgment of both dirt farmers 
and trained professional people. It is 
hoped that this program will help many 
rural veterans, not now being served, 
to exercise their privileges under the 
GI bill of rights. 

E. A. ScHtmER, BAE. 

RURAL HEALTH 

R ural health facilities in 1946 will 
continue to be very scarce. In- 
adequate before the war in many rural 
areas, the condition was aggravated by 
the draft of many rural doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and sanitary engineers 
into the ariiied forces during the past 
3 to 4 years. Prospects of the situa- 
tion improving now that the war is 
over are not encouraging. Doctors, 
dentists, and nurses are not being n'- 
leased from the service as rajudly as 
some hoped; many doctors who are 
released are going to school for n*- 
fresher courses, and many doctors arc 
not returning to their former rural 
communities hut to urban areas where 
they find the prospective income more 
attractive and facilities more ade- 
quate. 

Tlie need for a health program has 
long been recognized in America’s 
rural communities and beginnings have 
been made. Many county hospitals 
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FARM POPULATION 


have been built, public health units 
have been established, hospital insur- 
ance has expanded. Cooperative asso- 
ciations have built hospitals, that serve 
as health centers, and provide salaries 
suflicieiit to attract coniiietent doctors, 
dentists, nurses, and technicians. Pre- 
payment plans have been tried both by 
public and private agencies. 

The shortage of health services dur- 
ing the war and the widespread de- 
fects indicated by llie piiysioal exami- 
nations under llio Selective Service 
Act, under which about a third of the 
men from rural areas were rejected, 
have increased the desire to have ade- 
quate health services within the reach 
of all rural families. But there seems 
little likelihood of much progress un- 
less leaders in communities take slock 
of their own situation to determine the 
cause for the sliorlcomings of their 
health facilities. 

Right now I lie presence of commun- 
ity commit te<»s may prove to be a 
major advantage. There are surplus 
supplies of mi'dicnl, dental, and hos- 
pital equipment that can be secured at 
low cost by communities prepared to 
take advantage of them. Organization 
to do so may be the starling point of a 
larger effort. The immediate postwar 
period offers a unique opportunity to 
rural America to work out an organ- 
ized effort lo assure dislributlon of 
these surplus materials, but it will re- 
quire mobilization of rural community 
action on a very broad m\U\ 

Construct ion of modern rural hos- 
pitJil and healtli cc'iiters is a prerecpii- 
sllc to attracting and distributing 
health personnel and to assuring a high 
quality of healtli services. An e.x- 
panded public health program must go 
hand in luind with this construction 
program if preventable disc'ases are to 
be markedly reduced. A social security 
program, to include health insurance, 
covering rural groups who are now ex- 
cluded, woxild aid In securing and main- 
taining needed health facilities and 
services in rural areas. 

K. E. POHLMANN, PSA 


T he farm population comes out of 
the war not only lesser in numbers 
than before the war, but also with a 
different age composition than it has 
ever had. Between 1940 and 1945, the 
iiumber of iiersous living on farms de- 
creased by 5 million or more than 15 
percent. This decrease was heavily 
concentrated in the middle age groups, 
particularly among men. During the 
period 1940-44 there was a loss of 40 
percent in the number of males be- 
tween 14 and 24, and a drop of over 20 
percent in the number between 25 and 
44, but the number of persons 45 years 
and older remained about the same. 

Population adjustments are lo be ex- 
pected in the Immediate future. Some 
demobilized service men and industrial 
workers will return lo agriculture. 
This is likely to bring back a relatively 
large proportion of males in the middle 
ago group, a reversal of the trend dur- 
ing the war. Ilow many will return 
depends largely upon employment op- 
ixirt uni ties. Migration out of and to 
a lesser extent into agriculture re- 
siiouds sensitively to economic oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. If, therefore, non- 
farm opiX)rtiinities are on a high level 
in the next several months, relatively 
few veterans and civilians now in in- 
dustry will return lo farms. If wide- 
spread nneiuployment exists there will 
lirobably bo considerable shift of people 
lo farms. 

Shifting to nonfarm jobs or com- 
bining them with farming has been an 
Important means of raising the level 
of living of farm families. The amount 
of noiifarm work doiK* by farm oper- 
iitor.s during 1948 was 39 percent 
greater than in 1919, while the wage 
Income from such work increased by 
a much greater percentage. 

0. C, Tayloti, BAB 

• 

If you invest enough in Victory 
bonds to pay for 3 years of college for 
a child. Uncle Sam will pay for the 
fourth year. Victory bonds in 10 years 
pay $4 for every three invested. 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Year and month 

Indus- 

trial 

produc- 

tion 

(193&-39 

««100)» 

Income 
of in- 
dustrial 
workers 
(1936-39 

»100)a 

1010-14=100 

Index of prices received by 
farmers (August 1909-July 
1914-100) 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
of all 
com- 
modi- 
ties ® 

Prices paid by 
farmers 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Livestock and products 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Com- 

modities 

Interest 

and 

taxes 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

try 

and 

eggs 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 

All 

live- 

stock 

1910-14 average 

58 

60 



100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

101 

1915-19 average 

72 

90 

158 

151 

160 

148 

148 

154 

103 

168 

1920-24 average — 

76 

122 

160 


173 

178 

150 


123 

112 

1926-29 average — 

98 

129 

143 

155 

168 

179 

160 

165 

148 

154 

1930-34 average 

74 

78 

107 

122 

135 

116 

105 


86 

93 

1936-39 average 



118 

125 


118 

119 

109 

119 

117 

1940-44 average 

192 

234 

139 

150 

148 

212 

162 

146 

171 

164 

1941 


ICO 

127 

131 

132 

164 

139 

121 

146 

140 

1942 

199 

241 

144 

152 

150 


162 

161 

188 

173 

1943 

239 

322 

151 

167 

102 

264 

193 

190 

209 


1944 

235 

329 

162 

170 

170 

315 

198 

174 

200 

194 

1944— October 

232 

326 

152 

176 

170 

325 



201 


November.. 

282 

321 

162 

177 

171 


203 

207 

200 

202 

December... 

232 

326 

163 

178 

171 


203 

211 

198 

202 

1045— January 

234 

326 

163 

179 

172 

324 

202 


203 

202 

February. 

230 

324 

154 

179 

172 


200 

1S3 

209 


March 

285 

322 

164 

180 

173 



176 

211 

200 

April 

230 

314 

164 

180 

173 

335 

194 

170 

215 

^KTI 

\ifty - 

226 

302 

165 

180 

173 


102 

179 

217 

202 

June 



155 


173 

■kSI 

191 

189 

216 

203 

July 

211 

280 

155 

180 

173 

302 


197 

215 

205 

A^llgllRt 

M87 

261 

154 

180 

173 



207 

212 

21H» 

September. . 

172 


154 

181 

174 


197 

201 

207 

203 

October 




182 

176 

355 

100 


202 

202 


Index of prices received by farmers (August IGO^JuIy 1914«100) 


Year and month 

Crops 

All 

crops 

and 

live- 

stock 

Parity 
ratio 3 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

grains 

and 

hay 

Tobac- 

co 

Cotton 

Oil 

bear- 

ing 

crops 

Fruit 

1 

Truck 

crops 

All 

crops 

1910-14 average — 

100 

101 

102 

96 

! 98 

99 


09 

100 

100 

1916-19 averse 

193 

104 

187 

168 

187 

125 


108 

102 

106 

1920-24 average- 

147 

120 

192 

189 

149 

148 

« 143 

1(»0 

1.51 

86 

1925-29 average 

HO 

119 

172 

145 

120 

141 

140 

143 

149 

so 

1930-34 average 

70 

76 

119 

74 

72 

04 

IOC 

80 

90 

66 

1035-39 average 

94 

95 

175 

83 

KMl 

83 

102 

97 

107 

84 

1940-44 average — 

123 

119 

245 

131 

159 

133 

1 172 

143 

154 

103 

1941 

97 

SO < 

159 

107 

130 

S5 

120 

100 

121 

94 

1942 

120 

111 

252 

149 

172 

114 

163 

142 

159 

106 

1943 

148 

147 

32.5 

160 

190 

170 

245 

1S3 

192 

119 

1944 

166 

166 

354 

164 

299 

21.5 

212 

liM 

195 

115 

1944— October i 

164 

101 

357 

171 

211 

205 

1.53 

187 

104 

114 

November.. 

105 i 

157 

368 

108 

215 

195 

ms 

180 

196 

115 

December 

167 

160 

304 

168 

21,5 

200 

228 

196 

2(K) 

117 

1946— January 

160 

163 

3((5 

.163 

214 

205 

2t‘)2 

2(K) 

201 

117 

February- 

169 

104 

360 

161 

215 

211 

223 

197 

199 

116 

March 

171 

100 

360 

163 

215 

211 

203 

196 

198 

114 

April 

172 

162 

362 

1G3 

215 

221 

259 

204 

203 

117 

May 

172 

101 

363. 

165 

216 

227 

193 

198 

2(M) 

116 

June 

173 

162 

364 

lf»0 

217 

237 

260 

210 

200 

no 

July 

109 

IGl 

304 

171 

221 

2,37 

244 

207 

206 

no 

August 

167 

158 

367 

172 

216 

214 

240 

202 

204 

n.s 

September. . 

167 

157 

365 

175 

213 

217 

1.59 

101 

197 

113 

October 

175 

100 

373 

180 

210 

210 

181 

100 

199 

114 


1 Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

* Total income adjusted for seasonal variation, revised September 1046. « Bureau of Labor Btatlstics. 

* Revised. • Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid. Interest, and taxes. 

« 1024 only. 

Note.— The index numbers of Industrial production and of industritd workers* income, shown above, 
are not comparable In several respects. The production index includes only mining and manufaeturingl 
the income Index also Includes transportation. The production Index is Intended to measure volume, 
whereas the income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There Is usi^ly a time li? 
between changes In volume of production and workers’ income since output can be increased or decreased 
to some extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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T he firet poacotimo Now Year in half a dccado finds American 
farmers with anoth(>r yc-ar of top production — 1946 saw a total 
production nearly a third above prewar (19:16-39) avorago despite 
much unfavorable weather. For this aclucvement Americans and 
otliors are grateful. It moans that the United States will face tlio 
coming year without the specter of mass hunger and even starvation 
that threatens much of the globe. ♦ * * Aware of the plight of 
agriculture in most of the war-devastated countries as well as an ex- 
pected strong domestic demand, American farmers contemplate a hig h 
level of production in 1946, though many want to ease up on the inten- 
sive cropping necessitated by wai- demands and return to long-term 
soil-building practices. The 1946 agricultural goals are planned with 
this in mind even though the acreage called for is more than was 
grown in 1945. Acreages of some crops, especially sugar, flaxseed and 
food and feed grains, are maintained at wartime levels. * * * Vir- 
tually all wartime subsidies on foods are now planned to be termi- 
nated on or before June 30, 1946. 



FAO: A Look Ahead 


Almost everyone who took part 
in the recent Food and Agricul- 
ture Conference at Quebec left with a 
feeling of accomplishment — that a 
start had been made toward better 
diets for the world's people and better 
living for the world’s farmers, forest 
producers and fishermen, and toward 
solving the old riddle of want amidst 
plenty. Yet actually the conference 
did only a few things. Why the wide- 
spread optimism? 

The bare facts of the establishment 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations are soon 
told. The conference in Quebec last 
October had three chief results. 
First, FAO was called formally into 
being. This was accomplished Octo- 
ber 16, the first day of the conference, 
when representatives of 30 nations 
signed the constitution. Before the 
conference closed, membership had 
risen to 42. 

Second, FAO was organized. The 
conference unanimously chose a truly 
great director general— Sir John Orr of 
Great Britain, world-famed nutrition- 
ist and agricultural scientist, distin- 
guished scholar, successful farmer, 
experienced legislator, and forward- 
looking humanitarian. It elected a 
16-man executive committee to direct 
FAO policy between the annual con- 
ferences. Andre Mayer, vice president 
of the College de France, was named 
chairman of the committee.^ It de- 
cided that the temporary seat of FAO 
shall be in Washington; and the per- 
manent seat whatever headquarters 
is chosen by the United Nations 
Organization. 

Third, the conference laid down 
general sailing directions for the 
executive committee and director 
general While these directions did 
not attempt to foresee and provide 
for every detailed situation that might 
arise in the next 12 months, they did 
set the course of FAO activities, 

1 The author is vice chairman.— Editor. 


particularly for the first year. For 
example, there were specific recom- 
mendations for prompt preparation of 
a world-wide picture of the food and 
agricultural situation, and for pointed, 
practical reconomendations as to how 
improvements can be made, especially 
in making apparent surpluses of one 
area serve human needs of other areas. 

FAO has been created, has organ- 
ized, and has set a general policy for 
its first year. Beyond that, all re- 
mained conjecture when the Quebec 
conference closed. Even today much 
still is conjecture, though FAO has be- 
gun to build its staff and make a start 
on its first project— the world balance 
sheet of food production and supply, 
country by country. Many questions 
as to who will be on the organization’s 
staff, just what they will attempt to 
do, just how they will operate, and 
how much good will come of their 
efforts can better be answered next 
year or the year after. 

Yet there are solid reasons for the 
hope that FAO will help the people 
of the world and will begin to make its 
influence felt in a restively short 
time. Ono could read the signs at 
Quebec — the caliber of the delegations, 
their attitudes, and the way they went 
about their work. 

The nations sent their best. Many 
of the world’s leading administrators 
in the fields of food and agriculture 
were grouped around the chief dele- 
gates’ table when the conference mot 
in plenary session — U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson, and four 
other ministers of agriculture of 
member nations, besides other Cabinet 
members and top-rank officials. Be- 
hind these top administrators sat 
dozens of the world’s best scientists 
and economists in fields touched by 
FAO. 

It was evident that the nations 
which had sent those loaders were 
bent on making FAO a living force 
for good. **We know that the peace 



oAn be won/' President Truman said 
in a message to the conference. “One 
of the major victories can be won at 
Quebec." From start to finish the 
same theme ran through the words 
and action of the delegates from all 
countries. 

The way the conference dispatched 
its biisiness was encouraging. Full 
discussion, often marked by frank 
differences of opinion, was the rule 
in committee work, yet the differences 
never obscured agreement on funda- 
mentals or willingness to compromise 
on minor points. Like aU large 
gatherings, the conference divided and 
subdivided into commissions, com- 
mittees, and panels for handling 
specific assignments. Work flowed 
from the plenary session to the smaller 
groups, and then back again for final 
review and approval. 

The reports of the committees— 
which taken together constituted the 
sailing directions for the organiza- 
tion-hold great promise. Most of 
the recommendations were clear and 
down to earth. They took into ac- 
count the fact that FAO is primarily 
an advisory and research organiza- 
tion, but they recognized that not 
being an “action” agency did not 
remove the need for being active. If 
FAO follows the course laid out for it, 
it will do far more than gather some 
facts and isbiio bome reports. 

For instance, one of the first tasks 
FAO has set for itself is gathering and 
making availai>Lo a clear piotTire of the 
world food situation- -where the needs 
for various products arc greatest, 
where the greatest apparent “sur- 
pluses” exist or are likely to appear. 
That is just a beginning. FAO is ex- 
pected to make clear-out recommenda- 
tions on how to remedy bad situations 
through better production or distribu- 
tion. It will receive reports from 
member nations on how well its rec- 
ommendations have been carried out. 
It will help see they arc carried out 
throngh organizing “naissions,” that is, 
groups of experts in particular fields 
to help individual countries do such 


things as improve dairy herds, or start 
nutrition programs or set up better 
exteiibion services. 

The character of the first director 
general is another portent of FAO's 
future. At 66, Sir John Orr has a long- 
standing reputation as a nutritionist 
and recently added to his stature as 
one of the policy makers of the food 
programs that raised the general level 
of tho British diet even while food 
imports were blocked off by war. 
From 1913 until his election to Parlia- 
ment this year, he was director and 
moving spirit of the Powett Institute 
of Animal Nutrition. Besides being 
interested in the Institute's 1,000-acre 
stock farm. Sir John owns and operates 
a large goiioral farm in his native 
Scotland. 

The nutritionist, the farmer, and 
the humanitarian in Sir John all came 
out in his acceptance speech, delivered 
in his rolling Scotch burr. “All the 
governments,” ho said, “have agreed 
to cooperate in a great world food 
scheme, which will bring freedom from 
want to all men, irrespective of race 
or color * ♦ * If the nations of 
tho world are going to get together to 
feed the people of the world, they must 
increase the production of the most 
important foods. In many cases, that 
production must be more than dou- 
bled * * * There should be no 
slump in agriculture after this war, 
such as after tho last war * * *” 

Those wore some of tho reasons 
why people left Quebec with a sense 
of accoinplisliment and hope, even 
though the actual work of FAO re- 
mained to be done. One persistent 
question which had bothered some of 
the delegates from the United States 
and other great food-producing nations 
* had been faced frankly. It was this: 
“What can we expect to get out of 
FAO?” There are several answers. 
This country can leam much from 
other countries about both nutrition 
and farm production. The exchange 
of scientific and technical information 
will not be a one-way street, though it 
is likely that in the long nin the United 
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States will give more than it receives 
along those lines. This country’s 
most urgent problem, however, is find- 
ing markets for the huge volume of 
farm and industrial goods that can be 
produced. That is where it can ex- 
pect real help from FAO, through its 
studies of world-wide market possi- 
bilities and through its recommenda- 
tions of the best ways to get food to 
where it is needed and generally to 
expand world trade. 

It can help most of all through help- 
ing the people of the less developed 
countries to produce more. That is 
the only way they can afford to buy 
from America. Suppose their in- 
creased production is in agriculture? 
Sir Girja Bajpai, India’s chief dele- 
gate, answered that question with one 
statistic. * The average yearly income 
of a farm family in India,” he said, “is 
about $22.60 a year. Our country is 
not buying anything worth speaking of 
from you now. Neither are we raising 
enough to feed our people. When we 
are producing more we will be much 


more likely to buy from other coun- 
tries.” 

The strictly economic possibilities 
of FAO, important as they are, fade 
before FAO’s possibilities for helping 
solve the overtowering problem of our 
time— that of keeping the peace. We 
have pinned our faith on the continued 
cooperation of the United Nations. 
FAO is the first of the new permanent 
specialized organizations being forged 
as instruments for working toward 
that end. It wiU serve as a model and 
a testing ground. 

Sir John knows this well. In his 
first press conference as director 
general he said: “FAO is the world’s 
answer to the atomic bomb. If nations 
can’t get together on food they can’t 
get together on anything else. If they 
can, they will open the way toward the 
other lines of cooperation that are 
essential to prosperity and peace.” 


Howard R. Tolley, Chief 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Commodity Reviews 


LIVESTOCK 

T he original “roll-back” subsidy 
of $1.30 per 100 pounds paid to 
hog slaughterers is now scheduled to 
end not later than March 31, 1946. 
The remaining subsidy paid to slaugh- 
terers amounting to 40 cents per 100 
pounds is to end not later than mid- 
year 1946. By June 30, 1946, all 
subsidies on cattle, both to farmers 
and to slaughterers except the special 
payments to nonprocessing cattle 
slaughterers, and direct payments on 
sheep and lambs sold for slaughter 
are scheduled to be withdrawn. 

Returns to farmers from sales of 
hogs and cattle in the first half of 1946 
are likely to continue near present 
levels. However, retursas from sales of 


lambs probably will average higher 
during the first half of 1946 than a 
year earlier because of larger subsidy 
payments which began last August. 
Hog prices may decline moderately 
from present levels in the late spring 
and early summer during the period of 
peak marketings of the large 1945 fall 
pig crop. 

Cattle feeding probably will be 
larger this winter than last and it is 
likely that a larger-than-usual pro- 
portion of the cattle fed will be 
marketed in the late winter and early 
spring, with a large number to be 
finished on soft corn. But production 
of the bettor grades of beef in the 
first half of 1946 is not likely to exceed 
the demand at near current prices. 

Production of meat in the first half 
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of next year may be moderately larger 
than a year earlier. Demand for moat 
by civilians will continue strong with 
the end of rationing and continued 
high consumer incomes. Compara- 
tively large quantities of meat will be 
required for export to Europe. And 
military purchases, though way below 
a year ago, will add to the total 
demand. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

E gg production in the first half of 
1946 is expected to be about the 
same as in the first half of 1945 and 
the number of hens and pullets on 
farms January 1, 1946 will be at least 
as large as a year earlier. 

Civilian demand for eggs is expected 
to remain fairly strong, although it 
will be weaker than in the first half 
of 1945 when consumer income was 
at a record level and when red meat 
supplies were short. Military de- 


Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 

[J91C-14-100] 




Prices 


Year and month 

Price? 

received 

paid, 

interest, 

Parity 
ratio 1 



taxes 


193fi-39 average—' 

107 

128 

84 

1940. 

100 

125 

80 

1941 

124 

132 

94 

1942. 

150 

150 

106 

1948. 

192 

162 

119 

1944. 

195 

170 

115 

1944 




November... 

196 

171 

116 

December 

200 

171 

117 

1945 




January 

201 

172 

117 

February 

190 

172 

116 

March 

198 

173 

114 

April. 

May 

203 

173 

117 

200 

173 

116 

June 

206 

173 

119 

July 

206 

173 

119 

August 

204 

173 

118 

September. 

197 

174 

113 

October 

109 

175 

114 

November.. 

205 

175 

117 


1 Ratio of prices received by tormers to prices 
paid, interest, and taxes. 


Prices of Farm Products 


[Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Burean of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and SlateJ 


Commodity 

5-year average 

Nov. 16, 
1044 

Oct. 16, 
1945 

Nov. 16, 
1945 

Parity 
price 
Nov. 15, 
1945 

August 

July 1914 

0.884 

.813 

.612 

11.87 

12.4 
a 95 
4.8 

.697 

.00 

*1.81 

7.27 

5.42 

6.76 

5.88 

26.3 
1.60 

. 11,4 

21.5 

18.3 

January 
1935- 
Decem- 
ber 1939 


a 837 
.742 
.691 
.340 
8.87 

10.84 

.954 

3.55 

.717 

.90 

1.11 

8.38 

6.50 

7.80 
7.79 

20.1 

1.81 

14.9 

21.7 

23.8 

1.43 

1.80 

1.06 

.662 

16.00 

20.78 
2.05 

ao8 

1.43 

2.10 

2.07 

U8.60 

19.79 
112.20 
112.10 

60.7 

13.36 

210 

43.4 

141.6 

1.51 

1.70 

1. 13 
.628 
1130 

22.30 
2.00 
8.06 
1.26 
2.84 
2.05 

11 10 

11.40 

13.40 
12.60 
60.2 

13.30 
213 
42.6 
4L1 

1.63 

1. 11 
.679 
1190 
22.52 
2.00 
8.30 
1.81 
3.08 
2.05 
1120 

11.40 

13.40 
12.80 
60.3 

3.35 

23.9 

47.1 

41.2 

1.55 

1.42 

1.12 

.608 

20.80 

21.70 
*1.68 

8.40 

1.28 

1.68 

32.06 

12.70 
9.48 
11.80 
10.80 

048.0 

•3,08 

20.0 

•47.0 

32.0 


1 Revised. * Comparable base price, August lOl^nly 1929. 

> Comparable base price, August 1009-July 1914. > Poes not include dairy production payments 

> Comparable pnee computed under section made directly to farmors by county AAA offices. 

3 (b) Pr& Control Act. * Adjusted for seasonality. 
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maud for eggs will be reduced, but 
this will not result in much decrease 
in demand since demobilized person- 
nel will be added to the civilian popu- 
lation. However, per capita dis- 
appearance of eggs in the armed 
forces has run about one-third higher 
than civilian consumption per capita. 

If exports of eggs in the first half of 
1946 or production of dried eggs for 
export should approximate the 300 
million dozen exported under lend- 
lease in the first half of 1945 declines 
in egg prices from November to the 
fiush production season in 1946 prob- 
ably will be of the usual seasonal 
magnitude. On the other hand, if 
there is little or no export demand, 
sharp price declines will take place, 
and the average price received by 
farmers for eggs will probably be at 
or near support levels. 

Chicken prices in the first half of 
1946 probably will be moderately 
below the previous year, but at about 
present levels. The demand-supply 
gap in the first half of 1946 was very 
wide. Civilian supplies of chicken 
meat will probably be near record 
levels, but continuation of consumer 
purchasing power at a high level 
compared with prewar will tend to 
prevent prices from declining greatly. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 

E nding of the 6-cent processor 
subsidy on butter, along with an 
equivalent increase in wholesale and 
retail butter ceilings and discontin- 
uance of butter rationing, are not ex- 
pected to change the present stable 
prices farmers are receiving for butter- 
fat. Although butter production is 
running 17 percent below last year, 
the Government release of 100 million 
pounds will provide slightly larger 
supplies than a year earlier for civil- 
ians during the next few months. 

Prices received by farmers for whole 
milk sold at wholesale are likely to 
average a little lower in 1946 than in 
1945, if price ceilings on dairy prod- 


ucts are continued at present levels. 
But if ceilings are removed early in 
1946, whole milk prices probably will 
average at least as high as in 1945. 
A further increase in or removal of 
butter ceilings would probably be 
followed by diversion of some milk to 
butter production and a strengthening 
of farm prices of both butterfat and 
whole milk. 

Milk production for the first 11 
months of 1946, even though the No- 
vember output was about 10 percent 
below the record for October, was 
about 116 billion pounds, an all-time- 
record. Milk production per cow for 
the year as a whole wiU exceed any 
year on record. 


FRUIT 

A mple supplies of oranges, grape- 
fruit, and lemons will be available 
this winter from the large new crops of 
these fruits. Production of early and 
mid-season oranges is slightly larger 
this season than last, grapefruit about 
a fifth larger, and lemons a tenth 
larger. 

The Florida crops of oranges and 
grapefruit are substantially larger than 
last season, when production was 
drastically reduced by a tropical 
storm. On the other hand, the Cali- 
fornia crop of navel and miscellaneous 
oranges is slightly smaller than last 
season. 

The 1945-46 pack of canned citrus* 
is expected to be slightly larger than 
the 1944-45 pack. Increases in can- 
ned grapefruit juice as well as blended 
orange and grapefruit juice are in 
prospect, but a decrease in orange 
juice is likely. Practically all of the 
new pack will be available to civilians 
in contrast to only about three-fifths 
of the 1944-46 pack, the remainder 
going to noncivilian uses. 

Supplies of pears this winter will be 
about as large as a year earlier, but 
those of apples substantially smaller. 
Although citrus production sets a new 
high record for 1946, total production 



of all fruit is slightly emaller than in 
1944. 

Civilian demand for fresh fruit con- 
tinues strong. Prices for apples and 
pears, now taken from storage, are 
expected to continue at ceiling levels. 
Prices for citrus fruits, despite the 
strong demand, are expected to average 
lower this winter than last, beca\ise of 
the larger crops and greatly reduced 
Government requirements. 


VEGETABLES 

C ONSUMER demand for com- 
mercial truck crops for fresh 
market is currently about as strong 
as it was a year ago, and is expected to 
remain strong throughout the 1946 
winter season. 

Preliminary indications for truck 
crops this winter point to a larger com- 
mercial production than last winter 
for lima beans, beets, cauliflow’er, 
celery, escarole, lettuce, green peas 
and spinach, but a smaller output for 
artichokes, cabbage, carrots, kale and 
shallots. Although the aggregate ton- 
nage of these 13 truck crops is now 
expected to be 4 percent below that of 
last winter, it will bo 44 percent above 
the lO-year (1935-44) average. The 
acreage of green peppers expected to 
be harvested this winter will be 
slightly larger than last season. 

In addition to the vegetables har- 
vested during the winter months, 
there will be other vegetables available 
out of storage. In the latter group, 
there will be more cabbage and carrots 
than a year earlier, but a smaller 
supply of onions. 

Through the winter and early spring 
there will be an ample supply of 
potatoes from the 1946 crop, second 
largest on record. Prices received 
by farmers for 1946 crop potatoes are 
being supported by the Department 
of Agriculture's loan program. The 
quantity of potatoes which might 
otherwise be ^considered ae ''surplus” 


will be reduced by the large shipments 
now arranged or being considered to 
go to Canada, Belgium, France and 
other countries. 

This year’s sweetpotato crop, about 
average in size, is expected to bring 
prices at or near ceilings for most of 
the season, because of the strong 
civilian demand and considerable 
military requirements. 


TOBACCO 

D omestic and foreign demand 
for United States tobacco, re- 
jecting small world stocks, continues 
to be exceptionally strong, as the 
largest domestic crop ever produced 
is being marketed. With prices at or 
near the highest level ever received by 
growers, this year’s gross income will 
top all previous peaks by a substantial 
amount. 

The record 1945 crop of over 2 
billion pounds now entering stocks, 
together with the large carry-over, 
makes the supply larger than a year 
ago, and some decline in disappear- 
ance from the present exceptionally 
high level in prospect may make stocks 
a year hence even larger. Stocks of 
flue-cured and burley, the major 
cigarette typos, are a^ve most pre- 
war years, but they, as well as stocks 
of Maryland, dark, and cigar tobacco 
are low in relation to current and 
prospective requirements. 

Although disappearance of tobacco 
during the 194^-45 season was at a 
record level, it was exceeded by 1945 
production. Exports of tobacco last 
season totaled about 440 million 
pounds, compared with a prewar 
(1934-38) average of 464 million. 
Domestic consumption of most to- 
bacco products is continuing near the 
wartime level. Tax-paid cigarettes 
during October totaled over 31 billion, 
the largest in history. Indications 
are that domestic consumption con- 
tinued at a peak level in November 
and December. 
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REGIONAL PRODUCTION ROUNDUP 


F armers in the various regions of the country are preparing 
another year of top production in 1946, though they probably 
will make some shifts from the wartime pattern of their farm 
enterprises. Heading the list is the partial resumption of long-toim 
soil-building practices and easing up on intensive cropping of some 
of the land. This means more frequent crop rotations and larger 
acreages of sod crops, accompanied with a high level of livestock 
production. Further farm mechanization in all regions, especially 
in the South, will receive great impetus next year. And along with 
the technological advance will be greater effort toward more eJfficient 
operations. Production adjustments that lie ahead in each of the 
nine agricultural regions are summarized in the following field reports. 


Northeast 

F uture market problems of North- 
east ^ farmers under reasonably 
prosperous conditions are likely to arise 
more from competition with the prod- 
ucts of other areas than from a lack 
of demand in the region. The markets 
for Northeast farm products, even 
during the war, have been mostly in 
the region because of the concentra- 
tion of urban population and industry 
there. This is in sharp contrast to the 
situation in many other sections of the 
country. 

Dairying 

Northeast milk production for 1945 
at record levels, about 10 percent above 
prewar, raises the question about the 
continuation of the large per capita 
consumption of fluid milk and whether 
interregional competition may increase 
in Northeast markets in the immediate 
years ahead. Next year may bring 
some developments to indicate the 
direction of change in production and 
utilization of milk throughout the 
country. 

If price relationships become less 
favorable for milk production, some 


» New England, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland. 


adjustments will be desirable and in- 
evitable. On most Northeast farms 
the best future adjustment probably 
would be in the direction of greater 
use of home-grown forage, perhaps 
less use of purchased grain, and main- 
tenance or increase in herd size. 

Forage improvement to get better 
feed during both the pasture and the 
barn-fooding seasons is one of the 
most promising means of improving 
milk production efficiency. Quick 
milking and better barn arrangement 
to reduce the daily bottleneck of dairy 
chores and increase the number of 
cows per man, as well as improved 
baying methods to reduce seasonal 
labor bottlenecks, are two other im- 
portant ways to increase milk produc- 
tion efficiency. Now that fertilizer, 
labor, and equipment will be more 
readily available, 1946 should be a 
year to make further progress in these 
directions. It seems clear that only by 
becoming more efficient can the pro- 
gressive Northeast dairy farmer main- 
tain his competitive position and per- 
haps his farm income. 

Poultry 

With 1945 egg production 30 percent 
above prewar for the Northeast, the 
possibility exists of the development in 
1946 of a seasonal surplus of eggs such 
as was feared in 1945. Thus some 
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reduction in poultry numbers below 

1945 is in prospect for 1946. 

Eggs are produced in the Northeast 
on widely different types of farms. 
Probably two-thirds or more of the 
layers are in flocks of less than 700 
birds on dairy, general, or part-time 
farms. The remainder are in larger 
flocks, mostly on bpocialLzed poultry 
farms and highly dependent on pur- 
chased feed. Most of the latter type 
are already operating at a high level of 
efliciency, with few alternative enter- 
prises. If unfavorable conditions de- 
velop in 1946 or later years, they can 
do little but continue operations as 
efficiently as possible and hope for 
holt or times. Farms with the smaller 
flocks offer more opportunity for 
adjustment but at the same time 
production on these farms tends to be 
less sensilive to price changes since 
most of the labor may be supplied by 
the family and much of the feed may 
be home-grown. 

The broiler industry of the North- 
east is concentrated on specialized 
farms, particularly in the Del- Mar- Va 
area. Practically all feed is pur- 
chased, cash expenses are high, and 
any change in price relationships is 
felt very quickly. The industry is 
firmly established in the region but in 

1946 and later years the need for 
efficient production may be greater 
than over. 

Potatoes 

In recent years roughly two-thirds 
of the Northeast potato crop has boon 
grown on specialized farms in areas 
particularly adapted to producing po- 
tatoes, such as iiorthern Maine. The 
balance has been grown in smaller 
acreages on more general farms, par- 
ticularly in Pennsylvania and upstate 
New York. In the specialized areas, 
there seem to be few if any close 
alternatives to potatoes and the ad- 
justment problems center around 
methods of producing potatoes most 
efficiently. In the other areas more 
opportunity exists for shifting empha- 


sis to such enterprises as dairying and 
vegetables. The Northeast ranks high 
in potato output per acre and per man, 
but has not exhausted by any means 
the opportunities to improve produc- 
tion efficiency and to maintain soil 
resources. 

The Northeast intermediate crop 
acreage in total did not increase much 
during the war but it shifted to New 
Jersey and Long Island where yields 
are high. In the future it would seem 
that the size of the crop in present 
intermediate areas will depend con- 
siderably on its ability to compete 
with, and become a part of, the late 
crop. Among other things, more ade- 
quate storage facilities and a longer 
marketing season may be needed. 

Truck Crops 

Northeast truck crop acreage, par- 
ticularly for processing, expanded 
greatly during the war, with the 1945 
acreage for processing roughly 40 per- 
cent above prewar. A considerable 
part of the canning crops is grown on 
dairy farms with fairly good alternative 
use for any land released from vege- 
tables. Nevertheless contraction, e\on 
on dairy farms, cannot be expected to 
lake place as quickly or as easily as 
expansion. 

Many truck crop growers plant 
several different vegetables and in 
making plans for the future can take 
advantage of the opportunities that 
exist of shifting emphasis toward 
those with the most favorable out- 
look. A method of insurance open to 
some growers, and one which may 
expand, is to plant crops having 
alternative use cither for fresh market 
or for processing. Nevertheless, antici- 
pated expansion of quick freezing 
methods and improved transporta- 
tion, particularly by air, which may 
bring increased competition from other 
regions in eastern markets, is an 
important problem facing Northeast 
truck crop growers. 

Merton S. PiiRsoNS 
Bureau of Agricultural Ecoiwmici 
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Appalachian 

T he end of the war may not greatly 
change the total demand for agri- 
cultural products of the Appalachian 
Region ^ in 1946 but it does create 
farmer concern about proper timing 
of future adjustments. 

Desirable peacetime use of agri- 
cultural resources should be given 
major emphasis. Production inten- 
tions for the use of land in 1946 should 
include changes to greater soil con- 
servation and restoration measures, 
or to shifts that will lead more quickly 
to such adjustments, while keeping 
production near peak levels. With 
farm incomes favorable and with 
greater supplies of machinery, labor, 
limestone and fertilizer available, con- 
ditions continue bright for cropping 
practices leading to increased yields. 

Row Crops 

With a normal planting season this 
spring, some increase over the small 
1945 acreage appears desirable in the 
acreage planted to row crops, although 
acreage shovild not be as large as in 
1944. Much of this increase, mainly 
in cotton and corn, would be obtained 
by using cropland that was idle in 
1945. Some increase in cotton acre- 
age over the small 1945 acreage ap- 
pears likely because of prospective 
better cotton prices and the possible 
availability of more labor. A larger 
com acreage will be needed to feed 
the larger numbers of livestock. 

Prospective strong demand for to- 
bacco warrants an increase over 1945 in 
the acreage of hre-cured and flue-cured 
types, about the same for dark air- 
cured, and a small decrease in burley. 

As demand for processing vege- 
tables may be somewhat less than 
during the war, a decrease in acreage 
of these crops appears desirable. 
Some decrease in acreage of soybeans 
for beans may be justified also. 


lEentaoky, Tennessee, North CaroUna, Yft- 
ginia,WfstVintink. 


Peanuts are important in some parts 
of the region, as a considerable portion 
of the peanuts for the edible trade are 
produced in the Virginia-Carolina 
area. At prospective prices, peanut 
production in this area represents the 
most profitable use of resources. 
Although peanut acreage here did not 
increase as rapidly during the war as 
in some other areas, slightly less acre- 
age for nuts should be planted in 1946 

Small Grains and Hay 

Larger acreages of the close-growing 
crops, should be the general pattern, 
with relatively more barley. Due to 
smaller acreage of row crops in 1945 
which resulted in considerable idle 
land, 1946 will be a good year to in- 
crease the acreage of small grains. 
The shift to small grains is an excellent 
conservation measure and favors high- 
er feed production. A reduction of 
wheat acreage in favor of barley and 
oats is a desirable long-time adjust- 
ment. 

Total acreages of tame hay and seed 
crops probably will be about the same 
as in 1945. However, some expansion 
in production of lespedeza and alfalfa 
is desirable. Much of the desired 
increase in lespedeza hay and seed 
could be obtained as a second crop fol- 
lowing small grains and other hays. 
Shifting more hay acreage to alfalfa 
would step up total hay production 
more rapidly, because of higher alfalfa 
yields. 

Livestock 

Acreage adjustments to increase feed 
crop production and pastures will re- 
quire more livestock to utilize the 
feeds. Recommended livestock changes 
are based largely on this fact. With a 
favorable season, total livestock pro- 
duction in 1946 would equal or exceed 
that in 1945, a favorable year. The 
main shift would be some recovery in 
hog production from the sharp out- 
back started in 1944. 

Because of the improved feed grain 
situation, some increase from 1945 in 
the number of sows to farrow appears 
desirable. In general, however, rough- 
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age-consuming animals are favored as 
farmers shift to more hay and pasture 
crops. How far the expansion can go 
and remain stable depends directly on 
sustained feed production, which, in 
turn, is dependent upon the adoption 
of improved production practices. 

Livestock numbers in 1946 probably 
should be around 1946 levels. Work- 
stock perhaps will decline at a slightly 
faster rate than before, making room 
for additional productive livestock. 
A small decrease in the number of all 
cattle may occur as farmers shift 
more to a cow-calf program instead of 
carrying calves through the winter as 
feeders. A moderate increase in sheep 
and lamb numbers is desirable in the 
blue-grass areas. Hens and pullets 
should hold slightly below 1945 
numbers. 

These adjustments in animal num- 
bers, coupled with good management 
practices, would provide greater sup- 
plies of pork than in 1945, about the 
same number of chickens and turkeys 
raised, and the same output of milk, 
wool and eggs. Somewhat fewer com- 
mercial broilers would be produced. 

Feed Supplies * 

If acreages and yields suggested for 
1946 are realized, the resulting feed 
and pasture supply under normal 
weather should maintain the proposed 
livestock adjustments in 1946-47 close 
to the level apparent for 1945-46. 
Continued favorable conditions in 
1946 for com yields, together with 
other feed grains, have eased the 
year-end carry-over position of feeds 
appreciably. High tame-hay yields 
in most States, also, have brought a 
substantial improvement in the feed 
situation. These feed prospects may 
bring about an expansion in livestock 
numbers in 1946 beyond desirable 
levels. The unusually good pastures 
of 1945 will help relieve the pressure 
on harvested feeds, and permit animals 
to go into the winter season in good 
condition. 

Roscob J. Savillb 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Southeast 

I N view of the prospective easing of 
shorlages in labor, transportation, 
and macliinory, and the generally 
favoralile outlook for agricultural 
prices, the over-all 1946 production 
level in the Southeast ^ is expected to 
bo somewhat higher than in 1946. 
In the main, adjustments needed in 
the year ahead represent a continua- 
tion of those that took place during the 
war. 

Acreage of idle cropland in 1945 
increased 17 percent from 1944. In 
1944 idle cropland increased 38 per- 
cent or 1,390,000 acres from 1943. 
The region^s estimated 5,924,000 acres 
of idle cropland in 1945 accounted for 
almost one-fifth of its total cropland. 
Anticipated labor shortages and un- 
favorable planting weather for cotton 
accounted for the largo idle acreage. 
Some of this land may be put into 
production in 1940 as industrial work- 
ers and men from the armed forces 
return to farms. The recent increase 
in idle croj)land brought a decrease in 
acreage of intertilled crops. Total 
acreage of close growing crops has 
increased substantially. 

Cotton 

Unfavorable planting weather, re- 
duction in labor supply, and the in- 
ability of cotton to compete with 
peanuts in commercial peanut areas 
are factors responsiblo for the reduced 
cotton acreage in 1945. For the region 
as a whole, a reasonable cotton acreage 
for 1946 would be between that of 
1944 and 1946. Increases over 1945 
seem justified for areas such as the 
Mississippi Delta, the high yielding 
upland sections of Alabama and 
Mississippi, and some parts of the 
Piedmont and Coastal Plain. De- 
creases, or certainly acreages no 
larger than in 1945, seem in order for 
areas where alternatives such as 
peanuts are available. 


1 Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Sooth 
Carolina. 
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Cotton in most parts of the South- 
east probably will continue to return a 
larger net income per acre than alter- 
native crops in 1946, except in com- 
mercial peanut areas. Cotton pro- 
ducers depending heavily on hired 
labor for harvesting may experience 
difficulties again in 1946. For that 
reason, those who anticipate a limited 
labor supply may need to reduce 
cotton acreage still further and sub- 
stitute crops requiring less labor. 

Peanuts 

Although demand for edible peanuts 
may fall off from wartime levels, 
peanut acreage in the Southeast in 
1946 probably should be about the 
same as in 1945. Returns from pea- 
nuts in commercial producing areas 
are likely to continue well above those 
from alternative large acreage crops. 
As prisoner-of-war labor will not be 
available at harvest, farmers should be 
cautious in planning their acreage of 
peanuts to be dug. In all likelihood, 
full replacements for this labor will 
not bo available by fall. 

The 1945 peanut acreage avail- 
able for hogs was about the same as in 
1937-41. By planning a good sized 
pig crop in the year ahead farmers can 
assure good use of peanuts grown for 
digging, even if adequate labor is not 
available at harvest time. Although 
peanut production is expected to be 
profitable again in 1946, the acreage 
on any farm probably should not 
exceed one-third the suitable cropland. 
On many farms in intensive peanut 
sections the suitable land has been in 
peanuts as often as once every two 
years during the war, and there is 
need for greater soil conservation. 

Vegetables and Tobacco 

The 1946 acreage of fresh vegetables 
can well remain very close to 1945 
levels, although some adjustments 
seem desirable. Snap beans and cab- 
bage acreages, for example, probably 
should be reduced slightly while 
acreages of other vegetables, such as 
green peas and lima beans, mi^t be 
increased. 


Sweetpotato yields for 1945 appear 
well above average, although acreage 
and production are lower. Some 
increase in acreage seems in order for 
1946, in view of favorable price 
prospects. An acreage of Irish pota- 
toes slightly above the relatively low 
level of 1945 may be desirable. 

Tobacco in 1946 probably will con- 
tinue to return more per acre than 
alternative crops in the areas where 
produced and slight acreage increase 
over 1946 seems desirable. 

Feed Grains and Hay 

Despite a sharp decline in corn 
acreage in 1945, the region’s com pro- 
duction was larger than in 1944. An 
increase of 181,000 acres in small grains 
from 1944 contributed a total grain 
supply for the region considerably 
above that for 1944. Hay production 
was larger than in 1944, but the qual- 
ity is below average. 

Emphasis upon expansion of small 
grain acreages, particularly oats, is 
indicated again in 1946, with an in- 
crease of at least 10 percent over 1945. 
Along with this should go increases in 
hay crops, especially lespedeza. Corn 
acreage could weU remain at 1945 
levels. 

Production of small grains for graz- 
ing will be emphasized, as they pro- 
vide excellent grazing and furnish a 
winter cover crop. The Agricultural 
Conservation Program offers assist- 
ance for establishing a satisfactory 
cover of small grain seeded in the fall 
of 1946. Specifications provide that 
the crop may not be cut for hay or 
harvested for grain. 

Livestock 

The SouthesLst has long consumed 
more livestock and livestock products 
than it produces. With feed grain 
and roughage supplies relatively fa- 
vorable for the 1946-46 livestock year 
and with prospects for good prices, 
increased production over 1945 would 
be justified for most classes of live- 
stock and livestock products. 

The upward trend in cattle numbers 
evidenced during the last few years is 



expected to continue. Most of the 
regional increase in cattle numbers has 
been due to increases on woodland 
ranges of Florida, South Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. Although 
dairy cow numbers have increased 
recently to some extent, on Jantiary 1, 
1945, they were about the same as ten 
years before. Milk production may 
be expected to continue well below 
needs. As demand for low-grade beef 
may drop off when better beef be- 
comes available, heavy marketings of 
low-grade beef cattle in the Southeast 
may be justified in early 1946. 

Because of reduction in demand, 
Southeastern commercial broiler pro- 
duction probably will decline in 1946. 
Egg production for 1946 could well be 
somewhat above that in 1945, if pro- 
duction were distributed more evenly 
through the year. 

An increase of 10 to 15 percent in 
the number of sows farrowing in 1946 
would bo consistent with anticipated 
costs, prices, and feed supplies. 

Jamjrs C. Downing 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Lake States 

P ROSPKCTIVE ample feed sup- 
plies and more favorable labor, 
machinery, and fertilizer situations 
make the 1946 production picture 
bright iu the Lake StatoH,i especially 
with normal wi^athor and favorable 
prices. Large hay aii<l small grain 
crops in 1945 lielp offset a rather 
unsatisfactory growing season for 
corn. The general use of silos by 
dairy farmers will help them to cope 
with the soft corn situation. 

But Wisconsin and Michigan dairy 
fanners may find it somewhat difficult 
next summer to obtain sufficient com 
for dairy rations to maintain high pro- 
duction levels. And in some parts of 
the region, particularly Minnesota, hog 
and beef cattle producers will need to 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan. 


exercise considerable ingenuity to 
secure the most from their soft com 
crop bccauho its feeding value has been 
considerably reduced by the im- 
maturity of com at the time of frost. 

Dairy Products 

Ijake Slates milk production will 
probably be maintained at a high 
level in 1946 unless prices become 
unfavorable during the year. Milk 
cow numbers have risen in the region 
for the eleventh consecutive year and 
it is unlikely that any sharp liquida- 
tion will take place unless demand falls 
off and present prices are not main- 
tained. Good pasture conditions, a 
large hay cro]), and a bumper small 
grain crop arc all favorable to main- 
taining the size of dairy herds. 

The wide use of silos has done much 
to reduce the hazard of frost damage 
to the com crop. About 63 percent 
of all farms iu Wisconsin have silos, 
and in the heart of the dairy area the 
numbers rise to about 75 percent, 
with more than 100 silos per 100 farms 
in some counties. 

The problenw of demand for manu- 
factured dairy products constitute the 
central problem influencing the con- 
tinued prosperity of dairy farmers. 
Those problems are of course largely 
beyond their direct control. If the 
Nation can continue a program of full 
employment, at high wages, and if food 
processors and consumers can be in- 
duced to use the new war-developed 
pro<lucl.s of the dairy industry in 
Hufficiont quantities, the continued 
prosperity of Lake Htatos dairy farm- 
ers will bo more nearly assured. 

Hogs and Beef Cattle 

Following an unfavorable growing 
season, early frosts this fall probably 
damaged the corn crop more in Minne- 
sota than in Wisconsin or Michigan. 
With more dependence on com as 
^ain for feeding hogs and beef cattle, 
on the diversified farms of Minne- 
sota, the situation is somewhat worse 
than on dairy farms. Com harvest 
will probably be delayed as long as 
possible to permit corn to dry on the 
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ilk. But many farmers may find 
themselves without sufficient dry com 
to carry the anticipated 1946 spring 
pig crop to market weight, and some 
revision downward is anticipated. The 
1945 fall pig crop may be fed to un- 
usually heavy weights to use soft corn 
before it would spoil in the spring. 
Beef cattle utilize soft corn to better 
advantage than other classes of live- 
stock, hence there may be a larger 
than normal number of cattle put on 
feed in Minnesota this fall. This will 
be true especially if feeder cattle are 
plentiful and prices are not too high. 

Because the feeding value of the 
1945 com crop may be reduced as 
much as 30 percent in Minnesota, and 
if the loss cannot be made up from the 
large production of small grains, pro- 
duction of livestock will need to be 
curtailed. There is not enough old 
com left on farms to make up the loss 
in feeding value of immature com. 
Farmers in Wisconsin are in a more 
favorable position because so large a 
proportion of the com is ensiled. 

Poultry and Eggs 

Important among the factors mak- 
ing it desirable to reduce poultry pro- 
duction in 1946 is the fact that most 
of the egg breaking and drying plants 
providing dried eggs for shipment 
abroad are located in the hlidwest. 
With curtailed demand for dried eggs 
it seems likely that egg producers in 
the neighborhood of such plants will 
find it difficult to find satisfactory 
alternative markets for their product. 
Lower egg prices may bring the egg- 
feed price ratio down to a point where 
it will not be particularly profitable 
either to produce large quantities of 
eggs or raise large docks of pullets or 
broilers. 

However, should the demand for 
poultry products from the Lake States 
farms be as great in 1946 as in 1945, 
the capacity to produce sufficient 
quantities to satisfy it is now there. 
Hatcheries were booked to capacity 
until well into the summer of 1946. 

The dairy enterprise is imdergoing a 


number of important changes because 
of improvements in the field of tech- 
nology. Many new innovations are 
still in the experimental stage, but 
greatest interest is centered in the 
problems of putting up hay and silage. 
Gutter cleaners are being tried out 
in an effort to eliminate the heavy 
work of removing manure from the 
dairy barn, and manure loaders are 
coming into more frequent use on 
many farms. Pen barns are being 
tried as a substitute for the conven- 
tional stanchion type. These and 
many other improved practices are 
being experimented with in effort to 
cut the time, cost, and physical labor 
involved in the production of the 
Nation's milk supply. 

Frank T. Hadt 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Corn Belt 

T he transition to a peacetime 
economy creates new uncertainties 
for the Com Belt ^ — ^the Nation's 
principal surplus food-producing re- 
gion — but a strong demand for its 
agricultural products can be expected 
to continue well into 1946. 

The total acreage of cropland pro- 
bably will remain virtually constant, 
but the acreage of the intertilled crops 
in 1946 is likely to fall below wartime 
levels. With the return of peace and 
a somewhat less urgent need for all- 
out agricultural production, Corn Belt 
fanners want to reconvert in the 
direction of soil-conservation systems 
of farming which would utilize avail- 
able resources to better advantage over 
a long period of time. 

Most of the reduction would be in 
the acreage of soybeans, as little, if 
any, change in the acreage of com 
appears to be desirable in 1946. The 
1946 acreage of other intertilled 
crops — potatoes and truck crops — 
probably will not differ much from the 
1945 acreages. Only limited expan- 
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Sion of these latter crops took place in 
the Com Belt during the Tvar. Com- 
pensating increases in the acreages of 
the small grain crops in 1946 would 
provide additional opportunity for 
increasing the seeding of gra«?s(‘s and 
legumes to give larger acreages of sod 
crops in succeeding years. 

Soybeans and Corn 

If at planting time next spring the 
prospective prices for the 1946 corn 
crop are near current ceilings and the 
support price for the 1946 ciop of 
soybeans is reduced from the 1945 level 
by the amount of the current subsidy 
to processors, Corn Belt farmers are 
likely to reduce tjhe 1946 acreage of 
soybeans 10 to 15 percent below 1945. 
On the other hand, if prospective 
prices are nearer the guarantee levels 
of 90 percent of parity— -about $1.00 
per bushel for corn and $1.50 per 
bushel for soybeans — a 30 to 40 per- 
cent reduction in the 1946 crop of soy- 
beans appears likely, particularly in 
the heavy producing areas. 

Feed supplies in the Corn Bolt will 
continue to be large in the current feed- 
ing year, though below the record war- 
time levels. Early frosts caused wide- 
spread damage to immature com, 
particularly in the western Com Belt. 
Some difficulty may bo encountered 
in utilizing the soft com before serious 
deterioration takes place next spring. 

Increased production of oats 
throughout the Corn Belt in 1945 will 
partially offset any decline in the 
volume or quality of corn harvested. 
Greater quantities of farm-grown wheat 
are also available in the eastern Corn 
Belt as a result of the high yields 
obtained this year. Ample supplies of 
hay arc available in all sections of the 
Com Belt. The supplies of byproduct 
feeds in the United States will probably 
be as large as last year’s record levels. 

Meat Animals 

Livestock numbers and production 
are likely to be smaller in 1946 than 
in 1945. The heavy feeding rates of 
recent years may be reduced during 
the 1945-46 feed year. Thus total 


supplies of feeds available per animal 
unit may be about the same as a 
year ago. 

While the 1945 pig crop will prob- 
ably bo about the same as in 1944, it 
may bo moderately greater in 1946. 
But in the western Corn Belt where 
the 1945 corn ciop is short and rela- 
tively poor in quality little change is 
expected in 1946. Considerable ex- 
pansion in hog production is likely 
in the eastern Com Belt, however, 
where com supplies will be greater 
than during the 1944-45 feed year. 
Some decline in hog prices is looked 
for in the heavy marketing seasons 
next year, which may hold production 
lower than feed supplies warrant. 

The number of beef cattle and 
calves on Corn Belt farms is still 
near record levels. A high slaughter 
rate in 1946, in anticipation of lower 
beef prices, will result in some decline 
in cattle numbers during the year. 
However, the output of beef will be 
large because of the high rate of 
slaughter and because more cattle 
probably will be put on feed. Feeder 
cattle offer the best outlet for the 
large supplies of soft corn, particularly 
in the western Corn Belt. Other 
feeds also appear to bo ample for 
fattening a large number of cattle. 

The downward trend of the past 
several years in sheep and lamb num- 
bers will continue in 1946 but prob- 
ably at a reduced rate. Other live- 
stock enterprises remain more at- 
tractive than sheep to Corn Belt 
farmers. 

Dairy Products 

The output of milk during 1945 has 
boon at record levels in the Corn 
Bolt. Production in 1946 will proba- 
bly fall bolow that of 1945. Some 
dcclme in cow numbers is in prospect 
for 1946. Production per cow will 
probably also be lower with somewhat 
lighter feeding of concentrates. High 
protein feeds may not be available in 
so large a volume as in 1945. 

A strong demand for milk and most 
processed milk products will continue 
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xong as pay rolls are at high levels, 
.mailer quantities of dried or evapo- 
rated milk products will find a ready 
market, but greater quantities of but- 
ter will be taken at even higher prices. 
These shifts in demand for dairy prod- 
ucts will probably mean a lower com- 
posite price for milk to farmers who 
deliver to plants that have been proc- 
essing whole milk instead of cream. 
With the scheduled removal of feed 
production payments and other sub- 
sidies on dairy products during 1946, 
returns to the dairy farmer will be 
affected adversely unless correspond- 
ing increases in ceiling prices are per- 
mitted. Labor costs are likely to 
continue to rise. 

Poultry and Eggs 

Since the close of the war, the poul- 
try and egg situation has deteriorated 
rapidly in the Com Belt. The imme- 
diate future does not appear very en- 
couraging. Throughout the country, 
a greatly increased civilian supply of 
red meats is reducing the demand for 
eggs and to a lesser extent for chick- 
ens, with prices received by farmers 
for eggs near support levels. Declines 
are expected to be especially pro- 
nounced in the Com Belt where re- 
duced processing activities will affect 
returns to producers of lower grade 
eggs. 

The number of layers has fallen be- 
low the peak of 1944 but heavy feed- 
ing has held production of eggs per 
bird at record levels. Liquidation of 
laying flocks will probably continue 
during 1946 as prices for eggs decline. 
Fewer chickens may be raised for meat 
purposes oven though only a moderate 
decline in the price for chicken is 
expected. 

George T. Schaefer 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

South Central 

A gricultural problems in the 

South Central States ^ during 
^Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 


the next few years revolve around pro- 
duction policies relating to cotton, 
wheat, rice, and peanuts — crops on 
which large numbers of farms in the 
region depended heavily both before 
and during the war. After producing 
for the insatiable demands of a world 
at war, the farmers in the region are 
asking: “Why can’t farms be operated 
profitably at full capacity in pro- 
ducing food and fiber for a world at 
peace?” Although the answer de- 
pends in large measure on many 
matters outside of agriculture, the 
decisions farmers individually make 
in preparing their plans for 1946 and 
the next few years will be of much 
importance in determining how well 
they prosper during the “long pull” 
ahead. 

While prices for some commodities 
in 1946 may tend to be nearer support 
levels tlian ceilings, the prospective 
changes in price relationships will 
not be enough to call for any major 
shifts in the level or pattern of farm 
production in the region. 

Stimulated by large withdrawals of 
farm people from the agricultural 
labor force — for the most part to 
better paying nonfarm jobs — ^the 
region saw considerable advance in 
technological improvements on farms 
during the war. As these improve- 
ments are extended in the years 
ahead, it i^ likely that fewer rather 
than more people will find profitably 
employment in agriculture in the 
region. 

Next year may see considerable 
rebuilding of depleted equipment in- 
ventories and acquisition of new types 
of labor saving nuichinery. Many 
farmers, particularly cotton farmers, 
expect to change from horse and mule- 
drawn equipment to tractor power 
and equipment. But, if these outlays 
are not obtained with a view toward 
the long-range problems of competitive 
peacetime markets, many farmers 
may find themselves with capital 
commitments that do not reduce 
operating costs compared with hired 
and family labor and thus do not 
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increase earnings enough to justify 
the outlay. 

Cotton 

The prospective price for cotton will 
tend to maintain the prominence of 
the crop in each of the major cotton 
producing areas next year in the South 
Central States. Compared with the 
1945 cotton acreage, which was held 
down by bad planting weather, sub- 
stantial increases are in prospect in 
several areas, particularly in western 
Texas and Oklahoma and in the Delta. 
In these areas, if prospects at planting 
time suggest even a modest improve- 
ment in the labor supply, farmers may 
be expected to increase their cotton 
acreages. 

In other cotton producing parts of 
the region, notably the Coastal Plains, 
various enterprises have partially 
replaced cotton in the operating pro- 
grams of many farms. Some of these 
enterprises, particularly livestock, feed 
crops, pastures, and specialty crops, 
wiU offer considerable resistance to the 
return of cotton to its prewar im- 
portance. However, there is much 
idle land in these areas and if labor 
becomes more plentiful and less ex- 
pensive, cotton probably will be 
expanded at the prices in prospect 
for 1946 

Wheat and Rice 

In the main wheat areas of Okla- 
homa and Texas unusually favorable 
moisture conditions for establishing a 
winter wheat crop, and additional land 
available for planting wheat this fall 
because of below normal acreages of 
row crops last summer s\iggest that 
wheat for harvest in 1946 is likely to 
occupy a larger acreage in this region 
than in any year of record. 

The prewar and war expansion of 
rice acreages has been justified on the 
grounds that depleted fertility and 
ground water supplies could be re- 
stored in later years when the demand 
for rice was less urgent. With rice 
stocks depleted and without a signif- 
icant threat of competition from a 
recovery of Asiatic production in 1946 


it appears that even though the 
Southern crop is maintained at a high 
level in 1946 the production should 
find a ready market at good prices. 
However, growers who have encoun- 
tered increased costs as a result of 
declining yields and increased water 
pumping charges would probably gain 
by beginning to shift toward a more 
conservative rice cropping program. 

Oil Crops and Sugar Cane 

The acreage of peanuts, after an 
uncommonly rapid expansion in 1943. 
has been decreased to a level thought 
to be fairly well in line with limits set 
by available labor, established market 
facilities, and good soil management. 
In this region tho bulk of the peanut 
acreage is now on farms where returns 
from the croj) compare very favorably 
with alternative enterprises. In some 
areas, such as the Cross Timbers area 
in Texas, returns from peanuts are 
larger by a considerable margin than 
those from alternative crops, and here 
moderate increases in the acreage of 
peanuts are in pn)spcct for 1946. 

Production of soybeans for harvest 
as beans has been restricted almost 
entirely to the Delta and similar 
alluvial areas in the eastern part of the 
region. During the war soybeans, 
having relatively light labor require- 
ments, replaced some of tho cotton 
acreage on many farms. However, 
soybeans proved t,o bo quite vulnerable 
to damage from weather and insects, 
with the result that returns have often 
been discouragingly low. A con- 
siderable part of the crop has been used 
for hay or turned under each year. 
With conditions favoring an increase 
in cotton acreage In 1 946, some 
reduction in tho acreage of soybeans 
planted for harvest as beans will likely 
result. But this substitution will not 
adversely affect oil seed supplies as 
many growers obtain higher oil yields 
per Acre from cottonseed than from 
soybeans. 

Conditions surrounding sugarcane 
production have been improving. Use 
of mechanical harvesting devices has 
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been spreading rapidly, and with the 
freeing of materials for the manu- 
facture of this equipment, many 
growers are reported to be looking 
forward to complete mechanization 
of the crop. The program for pur- 
chasing frozen cane, along with possi- 
bilities for further reducing production 
costs, should encourage an expansion 
in the cane acreage for harvest in 
1946. Without new installations, how- 
ever, crushing capacity limits expan- 
sion of sugarcane acreage to only 
moderate increases over 1945. 
livestock 

Inventories of brood sows have not 
recovered from the heavy liquidation 
of hogs in 1944, especially in the main 
grain producing areas of the region, 
where cash grain prices have not 
favored increased feeding. Hence the 
prospective supply of feeder pigs is 
not expected to permit any important 
increase in pork production before 
late in 1946. 

Compared with 1945, a small in- 
crease in the number of chickens 
raised, including broilers, is in prospect 
for 1946. Egg production in 1946 
for most areas should be maintained 
at or slightly below the 1945 level, 
which was 8 percent below the 1944 
record. 

Probable reductions in the unusual 
war demand for fluid milk in the 
region will cause a partial shift of 
dairying in 1946 to a lower cost basis 
and to prices based on manufacturing 
uses which may temporarily arrest 
the current upward production trend. 
However, dairying has an increasingly 
important part to play in the organ- 
ization of farms throughout most of 
the region in the years ahead. 

Current range cattle and sheep num- 
bers probably are not excessive in 
terms of average pasture conditions, 
but inventories of breeding stock ap- 
proach speculative levels in relation to 
the liquidation that would be neces- 
sary should a general drought develop. 
Heavy culling of herds under advan- 
tageous circumstances will extend into 
1946. Moderate downward adjust- 


ments in range cattle numbers prob- 
ably will be partly offset by increases 
in the number of cattle in the eastern 
part of the region. Also, in south- 
west Texas, deterioration of heavily 
stocked ranges and severe bitterweed 
infestation is likely to load to a sharp 
reduction of sheep inventories, with 
some offsetting increase in cattle. 

Geoeqb Townsend 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Great Plains 

F ive years of abundant rainfall and 
high prices for farm products find 
most farmers and ranchers in the 
Great Plains' in relatively good finan- 
cial condition. The agricultural plant 
is geared to abundant production, 
with the volume of production and 
output per man the highest in history 
despite labor and machinery shortages. 
In 1946 labor may be more plentiful 
and the supply of machinery should 
be increased considerably. The de- 
mand for food seems to justify a high 
level of production in 1946, though 
some minor adjustments between pro- 
duction enterprises will be required 
in order to achieve a better balanced 
production pattern. 

Wheat and Oil Crops 
A moderate reduction in wheat 
acreage planted for harvest in 1946 
seems desirable in view of the relatively 
large acreage in 1945 and an antici- 
pated lower peacetime demand. The 
wheat goal for 1946 in the Plains is 
nearly two percent less than the acre- 
age planted for harvest in 1945, but 
high prices may encourage farmers to 
plant a larger acreage than the goal 
suggests. 

Over half of the country's wheat 
acreage is in the Plains States and 
wheat is a major source of income on 
a large proportion of the farms there. 
Though the wheat acreage in the 
Plains is not now excessively high 

1 SlansaB, Nebrai^a, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado. 
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compared with historical trends, future 
conditions may require a decrease in 
the relative importance of wheat in 
the Plains economy. Associated with 
this may be changes in type of pro- 
duction, continued increase in size of 
farms, and decreases in number of 
farms and people. In anticipating 
the adjustment problems ahead it is 
encouraging to note the current in- 
crease in size of farms and the rapid 
forward strides in farm mechaniza- 
tion. These developments will help 
to pave the way for adjustments re- 
quired in the future. 

A material reduction in acreage of 
flax in the Plains States seems likely, 
as world trade in oil crops is resumed 
and the national demand for domestic 
oil crops sinks to peacetime levels. 
This adjustment will not be difficult 
since the acreage in this crop per farm 
is in most instances rather small. 

A moderate reduction in acreage 
of soybeans in 1946 is anticipated 
but the acreage may be reasonably 
well sustained in peacetime if pro- 
duction of soybeans continues to be 
relatively advantageous in eastern 
Kansas, where three-fourths of the 
soybean acreage in the region is 
located. 

Feed Grains and Hay 

Associated with the reduction in 
acreage of cash crops is an anticipated 
increase in feed grains in 1946. This 
increase is in line with national demand 
and with a desirable shift toward a 
more diversified economy in future 
years. While increases in all feed 
grains seem desirable in 1946 the 
greatest changes should probably bo 
made in com, sorghums, barley, and 
oats. 

In spite of a slight 1946 increase 
over 1945 the acreage of com in the 
Plains would still be substantially 
below the 1929-38 average, par- 
ticularly in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Colorado. Most of the increase in 
acreage of sorghums in 1946 compared 
with 1945 should probably be in Kan- 
sas and South Dakota. The increase 


in acreage of barley and oats, though 
general throughout the region, should 
be most pronoimced in the Dakotas. 

An increased hay acreage in 1946 is 
a logical step in the recovery to normal, 
predrought levels, representing a re- 
sponse to the demand for more soil- 
building crops and larger supplies of 
hay. If the 1946 acreage were in- 
creased 10 percent above 1945, it 
would still be below the average acre- 
age for the period 1929-38 and ap- 
preciably lower than the desirable 
acreage for peacetime. The neces- 
sity for increased acreage of hay is 
greatest in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska. 

Cattle and Sheep 

A moderate decrease for 1946 from 
the high point on January 1, 1945, in 
cattle numbers in the Plains seems 
reasonable because present large num- 
bers probably exceed normal carrying 
capacity of pastures and peacetime de- 
mand for meat can not be expected to 
equal the demand in wartime. 

The number of sheep may be re- 
duced moderately in 1946 in contin- 
uation of recent trends in Montana, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, where three- 
fourths of the sheep in the Plains are 
normally found. In North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, 
however, a moderate reduction would 
still leave sheep numbers above the 
average for the period 1922-41. 

Although sheep numbers have been 
decreasing during the war, numbers 
of both cattle and sheep have shown 
a general upward trend since 1922. 
This upward trend is partially ex- 
plained by decreasing numbers of 
horses, improved grazing facilities, 
and better management in the use of 
feed. 

Hogs and Poultry 

An increase of as much as 25 per- 
cent in the number of sows to farrow 
in 1946 compared with 1945 would 
stUl leave the total bdow desirable 
peacetime levels and below the pre- 
drought normal. Such an increase, 
though quite sharp, would be in 
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hannony with long-term future ad- 
justments and also with historical 
trends. In South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, where the major share 
of the hogs in this region are produced, 
hog numbers declined drastically dur- 
ing the drought period of the 1930's. 
Recovery toward normal numbers 
reached a high point in 1943. There 
were considerably fewer hogs in 1944, 
but numbers increased again in 1945. 

Poultry production continues at 
high levels, with the number of hens 
and pullets on farms considerably 
above prewar. It remains to be seen 
whether present high levels of poultry 
production in the Plains can be main- 
tained in the face of a possible declin- 
ing demand. 

T. S. Thorfinnson 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Southwest 

P EACETIME conditions are ex- 
pected to modify rather than 
change the direction of the war- 
accelerated expansion, intensification, 
and mechanization of agriculture in 
the Western States. ^ But some war- 
induced trends in the production of 
particular products are likely to be 
reversed. Adjustments to all sorts of 
influences, as always, will differ greatly 
with locality and among farms, but 
total agricultural output in the West 
is likely to continue to increase during 
the next few years. 

In the years immediately ahead, 
reductions are expected in the acre- 
ages of some vegetables, flaxseed, rice, 
and vegetable seed; fewer beef cattle 
and horse numbers, but a leveling-off 
of the decline in sheep numbers. In- 
creases appear likely in sugar beet 
acreages to prewar levels, appreciable 
increases in alfalfa and rotation pas- 
ture, some increase in feed grains and 
cotton, continued increase in acreages 
of fruits and vines, in dairy cow num- 

1 Arizona, California, New Mexico, Nevada, 
UtaH 


bers, and feeding out of larger numbers 
of cattle and sheep. 

Farm Labor 

This past fall one-fourth of all foreign 
workers and prisoners of war engaged 
in agricultural work in the United 
States were in the Southwestern Re- 
gion. Few, if any, prisoners of war 
are expected to be available during 
1946 and the future of the Mexican 
national labor supply after May 1946 
is uncertain. 

During recent months the agricul- 
tural labor force has been supple- 
mented by workers returning from 
war industries and the armed forces. 
But both veterans and war industry 
workers are inquiring about living 
conditions as well as wages and ac- 
cepting only the better opportunities. 
On the other hand, employers are be- 
coming more critical of job applicants 
and are selecting year-round workers 
with more care than during the war. 
The most diCicult farm placement 
job at the present time is that of 
matching the job to the worker. 

The hired year-round labor force 
increased during 1945 and probably 
will show further increase in 1946. 
Uncertainty about labor supplies may 
act as a deterrent to the planting of 
some labor-intensive crops, particu- 
larly vegetables. 

Field Crops 

The sugar beet acreage in California 
and Utah drastically reduced during 
the war largely because of severe com- 
petition from truck crops and other 
crops, probably will increase in 1946. 
The increase of $1 a ton in the national 
price guarantee for next year puts 
sugar beets in a more attractive posi- 
tion relative to competing crops than 
a year ago. Other favorable factors 
are larger quantities of fertilizer as 
well as the progress made during the 
past year in mechanization, particularly 
in harvesting machinery. Acreage 
in the region for 194ff is expected to be 
greater than in 1946 but below the 
capacity for processing. 

Cotton acreage in the West probably 
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will increase again in 1946. Only in 
the Salt River Valley of Arizona has 
the position of cotton been markedly 
weakened, by increased competition 
from vegetables and alfalfa. Unless 
given increased price support the 
small remaining actcage of Amorican- 
Egyptian cotton there is likely to be 
reduced still further in 1946. The 
mechanical cotton picker, now in its 
third season on a few farms, may tend 
to increase the cotton acreage. But 
less than twenty machines aro now in 
operation in California and not enough 
machines are expected to be available 
to have much influence on 1946 acre- 
age. 

After a 1943 peak of 333,000 acres, 
the California flaxseed acreage de- 
clined to around 133,000 acres in 1945, 
about times the prewar average. 
Weed infestations and a favorable 
price for barley, the chief competitor 
of flax, have been the principal reasons 
for the decline since 1943. Barley 
prices probably will continue strong 
through the coming flaxseed planting 
season, tending to hold down the 
flaxseed acreage. 

Vegetables 

Wartime demands and favorable 
support prices caused an increase of 
40 percent in acreage of truck crops 
for processing. Most of the increase 
occurred in tomatoes, accounting for 
about two-thirds of tlio total wartime 
acreage of vegetables for processing. 
Although the demand by the armed 
forces for tomatoes will bo sharply 
reduced below wartime levels, the 
1946 tomato acreage in California is 
expected to be substantially above the 
1937-41 acreage. 

Induced by war demands, price 
supports and a favorable competive 
position, the 1946 early potato acreage 
in California more than doubled the 
prewar average. Most of the early 
potato production is highly mechan- 
ized, much of it is handled by large 
operators, and there appears to be 
little likelihood of a decreased acreage 
in 1946. It is not possible to deter- 
mine just what the competitive 


position of California earlies will be in 
postwar markets but it is doubtful that 
the 1945 acreage can be profitably 
maintained over a period of years. 

Livestock 

During the war dairy cow numbers 
and milk production in California and 
Utah continued the prewar upward 
trend, while numbers remained about 
the same in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Nevada. Even so the demand for 
dairy products was unsatisfied during 
the war, and the demand for fluid 
milk by an increased population with 
larger incomes caused marked shifts 
in utilization of milk. Demands for 
dairy products in this region are 
expected to provide an outlet for the 
greater milk production in 1946 which 
anticipated increases in supplies of 
alfalfa, pasture, and feed concentrates 
will permit. 

On January 1, 1945, beef cattle 
numbors in this region had decreased 
from the record peak of over 2 million 
head a year earlier to about prewar 
levels. Heavy marketings during 
1945 and drought in parts of Arizona 
and New Mexico may bring numbers 
on January 1, 1946 to less than prewar. 
Further reduction may be required to 
bring numbers in line with safe carry- 
ing capacity of ranges. 

Range sheep numbers decreased 
greatly during the war. The sharpest 
decline occurred during 1944 followed 
by a further decrease in 1945. Scarc- 
ity of skilled herders, increased costs, 
and greater profits from cattle wore 
imix>rtant causes for this decline. Re- 
ductiox^s may continue during 1946, 
but there are some indications that 
the ond of the downward trend is near. 

Waltbe U. Ptthriman 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Pacific Northwest 

F armers in the pacific North- 
west,^ while aware of the shifts 
made during the war, are not contem- 

1 Washington, Oregon, Idaho. 
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plating drastic changes in farm or- 
ganization for 1946. The greater 
availability of labor, machinery, fer- 
tilizers, and other supplies, than 
during the war, will enable farmers 
to return to proper rotation systems 
and generally to restore and improve 
their farms. The shift from labor- 
intensive to labor-extensive crops, 
noticeable in 1946, is likely to con- 
tinue in 1946. 

Expected changes in major types 
of land use in the region as a whole 
lie in the direction of increased acre- 
ages of sod crops, summer fallow, and 
fruits; a maintenance or slight de- 
crease of the comparatively large 
acreage of grain crops; and a decrease 
in the acreage of intertilled crops. 
The total cropland acreage will con- 
tinue its gradual upward trend be- 
cause of the breaking up of land in 
low rainfall areas, clearing of some 
cut-over land, and minor irrigation 
developments. 

Food and Feed Grains 

Unsatisfactory wheat yields in por- 
tions of the low rainfall area of the 
Columbia Basin in 1946 are expected 
to result in decreased plantings of 
wheat and a larger acreage in summer 
fallow or idle land. No serious dif- 
ficulty is anticipated in the disposal 
of a large Northwest wheat crop dur- 
ing the coming season. 

The 1946 barley acreage is likely to 
be slightly smaller than last year while 
increases are expected in oats and rye. 
Peed grain production in the Pacific 
Northwest has been expanded con- 
siderably during the past several 
years and is not likely to decline to its 
prewar level because of increased live- 
stock production and better feeding 
practices, and high costs of feed 
grains shipped in from other regions. 

Dry Peas and Beans 

After the 1944 peak^ the acreage of 
dry edible peas was reduced consider- 
ably in 1946 because of lower support 
prices and a determined effort to 


avoid the accumulation of large 
supplies early in the current year. 
Although supplies were reduced to 
manageable proportions, a further 
reduction is desirable from the stand- 
point of proper land use and future 
stability of production. In later years 
field pea production will exceed pre- 
war levels, as it fits well into the 
rotation system practiced in the 
Palouse wheat area. This expanded 
production will offer serious marketing 
problems unless further feed outlets 
can be found for portions of the crop. 

Some recovery from the low 1945 
acreage of dry edible beans in Idaho 
is expected in 1946, 'with normal 
weather. However, the experience of 
the past few years, less favorable 
prices than for competing crops, and 
the return to more balanced rotation 
systems will all discourage a large 
increase in 1946 and future years. 

Potatoes and Sugar Beets 

Suitable land for potatoes is limited 
and present indications are that any 
reduction in the 1946 potato acreage 
will be small. The assurance of favor- 
able prices under the support program 
coupled with low seasonal labor re- 
quirements makes this crop more at- 
tractive to growers in 1946 than sugar 
beets or other competing crops. But 
in future years lower prices and a 
return to balanced rotation systems 
will result in some reduction, primarily 
in the poorer areas. 

High seasonal labor requirements 
for sugar beets and the relatively 
greater profitableness of competing 
crops will continue to keep an expan- 
sion in this crop within rather narrow 
limits. Small increases are possible 
in’ Idaho but the uncertain outlook 
for seasonal labor supplies and strong 
competition from potatoes and beans 
will be retarding factors. In Eastern 
Idaho, where the greatest unused 
plant capacity exists, the competition 
with potatoes is the keenest. More 
favorable price relationship in com- 
parison with competing crops and the 
additional development and greater 
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use of beet machinery would result in 
an increase in sugar beet production 
in future years. 

The Pacific Northwest in 1946 will 
continue to hold its position as an 
important producing area for hay and 
cover crop seeds. Althougli certain 
adjustmei.ts should be made between 
various kinds and typos of seeds be- 
cause of accumulated supplies and the 
availability of imported seeds, future 
demand in general resulting from 
greater emphasis upon soil conserva- 
tion and soil building practices jus- 
tifies intentions of growers to continue 
present production levels. 

Milk Cows and Hogs 

Despite an expected large demand 
for dairy products, Northwest dairy- 
men arc likely to reduce cow numbers 
in 1946, largely because of their labor 
difficulties and other problems this 
year. Judicious culling and better 
feeding methods, however, may pre- 
vent a decline in total milk production. 

Hog production in the Northwest 
during the past two years has been 
below prewar levels and in 1946 is not 
expected to regain its former position. 
The hog-feed ratio is not sufficiently 
favorable to obtain major increases, 
even though feed supplies are ample. 
In future years the level of hog pro- 
duction in the Northwest will depend 
to a large extent upon price relation- 
ships and the possibility of using 
surplus soft wheat for feed. 

Range Cattle and Sheep 

Beef cattle numbers in the North- 
west have been at peak levels during 
the past few years and only minor 
reductions have been made in 1946, 
A further downward trend is expected 
in 1946 but no major liquidation will 
occur. In most areas feed supplies 
are ample to maintain present num- 
bers and no large scale deterioration 
of the range because of overstocking 
is apparent. However, some reduc- 


tion is desirable to put stockmen in a 
stronger position to withstand seasons 
of below normal weather. Cattle 
feeding has declined during recent 
war years and it is doubtful that an 
increase will occur in 1946. 

Sheep numbers in the Northwest 
have been declining for the past 
several years, and there is no in dicar 
tion as yet that this downward trend 
has been halted. Labor difficulties, 
feed prices, and concern over the w^ool 
surplus have prevented sheepmen 
from maintaining their flocks. Main- 
tenance of numbers will be difficult in 
1946 as the necessary number of ewe 
lambs for replacement will not be 
available. A reversal of the down- 
ward trend is desirable from the view- 
point of better range utilization. 
Some increases in sheep numbers can 
be expected to come gradually after 
an improvement takes place in labor 
conditions. 

Chickens and Turkeys 

An unusually high percentage of the 
chickens produced during the past 
season have been raised for meat 
rather than for laying. Therefore, a 
further decline in 1946 is expected in 
egg production over 1946. Greater 
availability of red meats and reduced 
profitableness of poultry meat pro- 
duction, however, will tend to reverse 
this trend for the chickens raised 
during the coming year. 

Turkey production in the North- 
west, particularly in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, has witnessed a considerable 
expansion, reaching a peak in 1946. 
While some reduction is expected in 
1946 and future years, this enterprise 
is likely to continue on a higher level 
than was attained during prewar years. 
Favorable prospects for the develop- 
ment of wider markets will encourage 
production at a comparatively high 
level. 

Henry H. Stipplbr 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 


Year and month 

Indus- 

trial 

produc- 

tion 

(1935-39 

=•100)1 

Income 
of in- 
dustrial 
workers 
(1935-39 
«100)* 

1910-14-100 

Index of prices received by farm- 
ers (August 1009-July 1914= 
100) 

Whole- 
sale 
prices 
of all 
com- 
modi- 
ties* 

Prices paid by 
farmers 

Farm 

wage 

rates 

Livestock and products 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Com- 

moditic'S 

interest 

and 

taxes 

Dairy 

prod- 

ucts 

Poul- 

try 

(Uid 

ogvs 

Meat 

ani- 

mals 


1910-14 average— . 

68 

60 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

101 

1916-19 average .. 

72 

90 

158 

16; 

160 

148 

148 

164 

103 

168 

1920-24 average. .. 

75 

122 

160 

161 

173 

178 

150 

163 

123 

142 

1926-29 average, . 

98 

129 

143 

156 

168j 

179 

160 

166 

148 

154 

1930-34 average- 

74 

78 

107 

122 

. 135 

116 

105 

04 

85 

93 

1936-39 average .. 

JOO 

100 

118 

125 

128 

118 

119 

109 

119 

117 

1940-44 average .. 

192 

234 

139 

160 

148 

212 

162 

146 

171 

104 

1941 

1G2 

169 

127 

131 

132 

154 

139 

121 

146 

140 

1942 

199 

241 

144 

162 

150 

201 

102 

151 

188 

173 

1943 ! 

239 

322 

.161 

167 

162 

264 

103 

100 

209 

200 

1944 

236 

329 

- 162 

176 

170 

316 

198 

174 

200 

104 

1944— November. 

232 

321 

152 

177 

171 


203 

207 

200 

202 

Deoembor... 

232 

326 

153 

178 

171 


203 

211 

198 

202 

1946— January ... 

234 

326 

163 

179 

172 

324 

202 

109 

203 

202 

February .. 

236 

324 

154 

179 

172 


200 

183 

209 

201 

March 

235 

322 

164 

180 

173 


198 

176 

211 

200 

Apnl 

230 

314 

164 

ISO 

178 

335 

194 

176 

216 

201 

May _ 

226 

302 

166 

180 

173 


192 

179 

217 

202 

June 

220 

301 

156 

180 

173 

340 

191 

189 

216 

203 

July 

211 

286 

166 

180 

173 

362 

192 

197 

215 

206 

August 

<187 

261 

164 

180 

173 


195 

207 

212 

206 

September.. 

<171 

225 

154 

181 

174 


197 

201 

207 

203 

October 

164 


156 

182 

175 

866 

199 

204 

202 

202 

November. . 




182 

176 


202 

218 

203 

200 












Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-July 1914 ~ 100) 


Year and month 


All 

crops 

and 

live- 

stock 


Parity 
ratio < 


1910-14 average. „ 100 101 102 96 98 99 99 100 

1916-19 average.— 193 164 187 168 187 126 • 168 162 

1920-24 average ... 147 126 192 189 140 148 <143 160 161 

1926-29 average ... 140 110 172 146 129 HI 140 143 149 

1930-34 average ... 70 76 110 74 72 94 106 86 90 

1936-39 average ... 94 06 176 83 106 83 102 97 107 

1940-44 average ... 123 119 246 131 160 133 172 143 154 

1941 97 80 150 107 130 86 120 106 124 

1042 120 111 262 140 172 114 163 142 159 

1943 148 147 326 160 1 00 170 246 183 102 

1944 165 166 364 164 209 216 212 104 106 

1644r-Novoinber.. 106 167 368 168 216 196 188 180 106 

December... 167 1 60 364 168 216 206 228 196 200 

1946--January 169 163 366 163 214 206 262 200 201 

February... 100 104 360 161 216 211 223 107 i«9 

March 171 166 359 1 63 215 211 203 106 108 

April 172 162 362 163 215 221 250 204 203 

May 172 161 363 165 216 227 193 198 200 

June 173 162 364 169 217 237 269 210 206 

July 169 161 364 171 221 287 244 207 206 

August 107 158 367 172 216 214 240 202 204 

September.. 167 157 366 176 213 217 169 101 197 

October 176 160 373 180 210 219 181 196 199 

November- . 178 161 376 182 213 217 286 208 206 

1 Federal Reserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1948. 

» Total income adjusted for seasonal variation, revised September 1945. 

« Bureau of Labor Statistlos. * Revised. 

» Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest, and taxes. ® 1924 only. 

Note.— T he mdex numbers of industrial production and of Industrial workers’ shown above 

sw not comparable in several respects. The production index Includes only mining and manufacturine* 
the Income Index also includes transportation. The production index is intend^ to measure volume' 
whereas the Income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lae 
between changes m volume of prod iction and workers’ Income since output can be increased or docreas^ 
to some extent without much cmange In the number of workers. 


100 

106 

86 

89 

66 

84 

KXi 

04 

106 

no 

116 

116 

117 

117 

116 

114 

117 
116 
110 
110 

118 

113 

114 
117 
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AS the year 1946 gets under way, farmers are taking slock of their 
jr\, resources and sizing up the outlook for the future, to shape their 
operations to the needs of peace. As is shown hy the production 
goals suggested by the Department of Agiiculturo for the crop year 
ahead, continued large pi’oduction will be needed in 1946, although 
significant adjustments are indicalf'd in some cases. These goals, it 
will be noted, are more selective than were those of wartime. They 
are goals for stai’ting the transition from war to peace. Unlimited 
wartime demands are no longer in the picture. Instead, the need 
now is to maintain a level of production that will provide enough of 
the ri^t kinds of agricultui’al commodities to supply our own people 
and those of the war-tom countries that are depending on us for help, 
and at the same time to make as many of the necessary changes to 
peacetime operation, farm by farm and area by area, as is feasible. 
* * *. The fall pig crop of 1945 was the third largest in at least 
20 years. About 36 million pigs were saved in the period June- 
December, or 12 percent more than in that period of the year before 
and 21 percent more than the 1933-42 average. 
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. 1946 Agricultural Goals 


T he fifth year of agricultural goals 
for all major crops, livestock, and 
livestock products provide farmers 
with guide-posts in making their plans 
for 1946. The 1946 goals, more se- 
lective than during the war when 
too large production was almost im- 
possible, point to a desirable produc- 
tion level for commodities and are 
designed to provide the right things 
in the right amoimts so as to avoid 
shortages or surpluses. The suggested 
shifts among crops are designed to 
meet changing needs during this pe- 
riod of conversion from a full wartime 
to a full peacetime economy. 

The 1946 goals call for a total acre- 
age of over 356 million acres, not as 
large as the 1945 goals but above the 
acreage actually planted or grown in 
1946. Livestock goals are nearly the 
same as 1945 numbers except in the 
case of poultry and dairy, which are 
not as large because of the decrease in 
military and lend-lease requirements. 

The goals may be larger than some 
producers may have expected in view 
of the end of the war. However, 
thp* need for food in the war dev- 
astated areas is great. Also, the 
recommended goals are at a level 
which would provide a higher civilian 
per capita consumption than during 
the war. The production goals recog- 
nize these needs even though all the 
problems of getting food to the people 
needing it, such as fiiiancmg and 
transportation, are not fully worked 
out. Allowance is also made for a 
margin of safety in case of adverse 
weather, as well as to build up or 
maintain reserve stocks. 

The farm plant is geared to turn 
out a total volume of production 
about one-third greater than before 
the war. This was recognized in the 
1946 goals. Recognition is also given 
to the need for restoring a better bal- 
ance between soil-depleting and soil 
conserving crops. In the interest of 
maintaining soil fertility, some re- 


duction in intertilled crops is called 
for. However the need for one more 
year of high production of certain 
commodities such as wheat, rice, 
flaxseed, and flue-cured tobacco means 
that complete reconversion to a peace- 
time pattern of soil management is 
not possible in 1946. 

Sugar. — The largest percentage in- 
crease in goal acreages is for sugar 
beets — 32 percent over the 1945 
planted acreage — placed at what is be- 
lieved to be the maximum productive 
capacity. This acreage of sugar beets, 
with average yields, should produce ap- 
proximately 1.9 million tons of raw 
sugar. This, together with slightly 
over one-half million tons of raw 
sugar from domestic sugarcane, would 
contribute about 31 percent of do- 
mestic sugar requirements. Increased 
price support payments for these crops 
in 1946 was announced by the Depart- 
ment on August 1. 

Food grains. — The goals for wheat, 
rye, and rice are maintained at a high 
level in view of relief needs. The 
wheat goal is placed at the 1945 
acreage in the belief that wo need one 
more big wheat crop. The rye acreage 
goal to be harvested for grain is 30 
percent above the acreage actually 
harvested in 1945. The rice goal, 
somewhat below the 1945 acreage, is 
well above the 1937-41 average. 

Feed grains. — Goals for feed 
grains— corn, oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums — are all at or slightly above 
1945 acreages. Because food crops 
had first claim on the cropland during 
the war, production of enough feed 
for all the livestock and livestock 
products which could have been used 
was not possible. Carry-over stocks 
of feed grains at the end of the current 
feeding year will be below prewar 
levels. The feed grain goals provide 
for rebuilding these stocks by 1.9 
million tons. A rate of feeding of 
livestock is calculated to continue at 
about 1,500 pounds of concentrates 
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per production unit. This is approxi- 
mately the same as for 1945 and 9 
percent above the prewar rate of 
feeding. 

Besides adding to feed supplies, 
oats and barley constitute most de- 
sirable nurse crops for loguinca and 
grasses, of which increased sceditiga 
are desired in future years. 

Price supports will be in ciToct for 
com since it is a basic commodity. 
Nonrecourse loans will also be avail- 
able to farmers on oats, barley, and 
grain sorghums, based on the loan 
rate for com and the relative feeding 
values of these grains to com. 

Hay. — The recommended goal for 
tame hay provides a slightly greater 
acreage per unit of roughage-con- 
suming livestock than during the war 
years. 

Hay and winter cover crop seeds. — 
Legume and grass seeds arc essential 
materials in a program for increased 
acreages of hay and rotation pasture 
for feeding livestock and to build up 
soil resources. In shifting from war- 
time to peacetime production, larger 
quantities of legume hay seeds and 
winter cover crop seeds will bo needed. 
The goals reflect this need. 

Oil crops. — Because flaxseed imports 
are uncertain, an acreage of flaxseed 
as large as that planted in 1045 is 
requested. Supplies from such an 
acreage, together with expected im- 
ports, should provide for inoroasod 
use of drying oils. 

While immediate requirements for 
soybeans for oil are liigh, tho goals call 
for a 13-percont downward adjust- 
ment in view of prosiwcls of a<ldi- 
tional supplies from world sources by 
1947 when most of the 1940 domestic 
crop will bo crushed, and in recog- 
nition of the need to sliift toward a 
better balance between intertilled 
crops, small grains, legumes, and 
grasses. 

The goal for peanuts includes re- 
quirements for edible purposes only. 
This goal is 38 percent above the 
prewar 1937-41 average, although 
substantially below wartime levels. 


Oil crops are Steagall commodities 
and they are required to be supported 
at not loss than 90 percent of parity or 
the comparable price. Flaxseed pro- 
ducers have been assured an income of 
$3.60 per bushel for flaxseed, Min- 
ueapolis basis. 

Vegetables. — The goal for commer- 
cial truck crops for fresh market is 4 
percent less than the 1945 acreage, 
but 6 percent above the 1937-41 
average. The goal for vegetables for 
processing is 3 percent below the 1945 
acreage, but is 34 percent above the 
1937-41 average. Government re- 
quiiemonts comprised about one-third 
of the pack in 1944 and in 1945 so 
that supplies for civilians were re- 
duced. This goal is designed to 
replenish stocks. 

Tho goal for Irish potatoes is 6 per- 
cent below the 1945 planted acreage 
and tho 1937-41 average. The pro- 
nounced shift toward concentration of 
potato production in high-yielding 
areas permits production of needed 
amounts on a smaller total acreage. 
The sweetpotato acreage goal is 5 per- 
cent above the 1045 acreage and 1 
percent above the 1937-41 average. 

The dry edible bean goal is approx- 
imately the same as the 1937-41 aver- 
age. Tho dry edible pea goal is re- 
duced below tho high levels during the 
war when largo supphes were needed 
to supplement the supply of dry 
edible beams. The pea goal acreage, 
with normal yields, would furnish a 
production approximately double the 
noodb for civilian consumption in tliib 
country, but relief needs are expected 
to absorb the increased output. 

Fiber crops. — In establishing the 
cotton goal, an attempt was made to 
rn(‘et estimated requirements by qual- 
ities, Shifts which will tend to in- 
crease production of the higher grades 
and medium and longer staples are 
recommended. 

Tho broomcorn goal is at the pre- 
war 1937-41 average. 

Tobacco. — The recommended acre- 
ages represent the directions and ap- 
proximate degree of change needed for 
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the different types of tobacco, with 10 
to 26 percent increases over the 1945 
acreages asked for flue-cured, fire- 
cured, Maryland and cigar leaf, but a 
10-percent decrease for Burley. Be- 
cause the supply of Burley is adequate, 
a 1946 production considerably in ex- 
cess of requirements might result in 


excessive supphes, materially lower 
prices, and the need for rather drastic 
adjustments in marketing quotas after 
1946. 

Dairy. — The 120}^-billion-pound 
milk goal, the same as the goal for 
1945, is less than the all-time record of 
over 123 billion pounds in 1045 when 


1946 Agricultural Goals, With Comparisons 



1946 goal as 


“ MS 


(National) 


Planted acres unless indicated otherwise 


Food grains: Thousands Thousands 

Wheat 69,311 67,781 

Kyei 3,700 1,081 

Rloe 1,118 1,617 

Feed grains: 

Com 91,976 92,867 

Oats 39, 646 46, 234 

Barley 14, 290 11, 429 

Sorghums, except sirup 17, 070 16, 666 

Oil and fiber crops: 

Soybeans for beans » 4, 121 10, 873 

Peanuts grown alone 2,361 3,958 

Flaxseed 2,307 4,066 

Cotton 26, 367 18, 167 

Broomoom— .......... 327 284 

Sugar: 

Sugar beets 914 776 

Sugarcane » 291 301 

V^tables: 

Truck crops for ftesh market 1, 731 1, 901 

Truck crops for processing 1, 486 2, 072 

Potatoes 2,913 2,806 

Sweetpotatoes 741 715 

Dry beans......... 1, 977 1, 700 

Dry peas 280 628 

Tobacco: 

Flue^oured 926.4 1,078.3 

Fire-cured- 112.7 63.1 

Burley 896. 8 681. 6 

Dark air-cured 44. 4 46. 1 

Other mz 126. 8 

Total cultimted crops 284, 829 287, 607 

Hay and seed crops: 

Tame hay 67,107 89,906 

Hay seeds * (8, 461) (4, 840) 

Cover crop seeds • 182 366 

Total acres 341, 908 347, 867 

Ltvestock numbers: 

All cattle and calves, Deo. 81 67, 407 < 80, 200 

Beef cattle, Deo. 81 31, 602 < 40, 600 

Milk cows, avorage for year 23, 576 * 2^ 700 

Sheep and lambs, Deo. 31.. 62; 101 * 44, 800 

Sows to farrow In spring 7, 529 8, 1 87 

^rlng pigs saved 4^ 771 81, 670 

Hens and pullets on farms, Jan. 1 376, 677 * 409, 101 

Ohlokens raised on farms 656, 464 * ^1, 353 

Turkeys raised 30, 723 < 44, 160 

Total grain-consuming animal nnits, Dec. 31 * 12k 800 147, 000 

Ltreat^ products: 

Milk production (pounds) 107, 903, 000 123, 250, OOO 

Egg production (dozen) 8, 252, 000 4, 677, 000 


Thousands 

68,876 

2,672 

1,406 


Percent Percent 
99 102 

70 130 

126 93 


120,600.000 

8,910,000 


^ Harvested acres. 

* Acreage part of tame hay acreage though listed separately; seeds include alfalfa red, alsike, sweet and 
ladino dover; lespedeza. 

I Seeds Indude hairy vetch, common and Willamette vetch, Austrian winter peas, crimson clover, 
common ryegrass. 

4 Preliminary. 

* Indicated, not goal. 

'Bough approximations (includes horses and mules). 

•Suggested, except wheat, rye, dry peas, and cover crop seeds, which bm 
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favorable pasture conditions and high 
rates of feeding resulted in record pro- 
duction per cow. Need for some shifts 
in the utilization of milk and the kinds 
of products is recognized in these goals. 

Poultry and eggs. — With more red 
meat available than last year, there 
will be a smaller outlet for chicken and 
turkey meat as well as for eggs. The 
goal for eggs produced in 1946 is 15 
percent below 1946 output but 20 
percent above the 1937-41 average. 
The goal for number of chickens raised 
is 17 percent below the number raised 
in 1945. 

Egg prices, as well as prices for 
chickens and turkeys, will be sup- 
ported at levels which will reflect a 
United States average farm price of 90 
percent of parity. 

Meat animals. — The goal for spring 
pigs of 62 million head is about equal 
to the 1945 crop and the average of the 
last 10 years. The present support 
price of $13 for hogs is in oflcct until 
October 1, 1946. For the period from 
October 1, 1946, to September 30, 
1947, the price of ^*good" and ^^choice*^ 
butcher hogs will be supported at an 
average of $12, with seasonal differ- 
ences in the level. 

The goal for beef cattle in 1946 is for 
a total slaughter of about 36 million 
cattle and calves, and if attained would 
yield about 11.6 billion pounds of beef 
and veal. Such a slaughter would be 


about the same as the all-time record 
in 1946. A slaughter of this number 
would reduce total cattle numbers to 
78.6 million by the end of 1946, 3.6 
million head below the record peak 
reached at the end of 1943 but 17 
percent above the 1937-41 average. 

The 1946 goal for sheep and lambs 
is for a total slaughter of about 20 
million head compared with an expect- 
ed slaughter of 24.3 million in 1945. 
Such a slaughter would leave sheep 
numbers at the end of 1946 about the 
same as the expected total at the be- 
ginning of the year, about 44.8 million 
head. The slaughter goal, therefore, 
is the maximum level of slaughter that 
can be permitted if the downward 
trend in sheep numbers now in prog- 
ress is to be checked. 

If farmers and ranchers meet the goal 
for pigs raised and the slaughter goals 
for cattle and calves and for sheep and 
lambs, total meat production in 1946 
can be expected to equal the 22.6 
billion pounds produced in 1946. 
This production would provide each 
civilian in this country about 150 
pounds of meat for the year, with 
enough left over to take care of esti- 
mated requirements for military use 
and export. 

Phillip F. Atlbsworth 

Production and Marketing 
Administration 


Commodity Reviews 


PIG CROP 

M ore than 36 million pigs were 
saved in the fall of 1946 (June- 
Decembor), 12 percent more than i\ore 
saved during that period of 1944 and 
14 percent more than the average for 
1934-43. The fall pig crop of 1945 
was the fourth largest in at least 22 
years. 

The combined spring and fall pig 
crop of 1946 totaled 87 million head, 
only slightly more than the 1944 
total, but 10 percent above the 1934- 
43 average. 

A slight increase in the 1946 spring 


pig crop above 1945 is indicated. On 
December 1, farmers intended to breed 
around 8.6 million sows for spring 
farrow. If these intentions are re- 
alized, and the number of pigs saved 
per litter is equal to the average for 
1934-43, the 1946 spring pig crop 
would total around 62 million head, 
2 percent larger than in 1946 and 19 
percent above tho average for 1934- 
43. The greatest relative increase 
from 1945 in the number of sows to 
farrow in the spring is indicated in 
the Eastern Com Belt, where crop 
production was reduced sharply in 
1944 and the 1945 pig crops were 
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comparatively small. A larger crop 
is indicated in all other major regions 
of the United States except in the 
North Atlantic States, where a smaller 
crop is in prospect. 

Delayed marketings of the 1945 
spring pig crop and the large fall 
crop promises a moderately larger 
supply of hogs for slaughter during 
the first 9 months of this year than in 
that period last year. With a slight 
increase in the 1946 spring pig crop 
in prospect, slaughter during the fall 
and winter of 1946-47 may be slightly 
greater than during the current 
season. 

WINTER WHEAT 

A creage of winter wheat seeded 
.in the faU of 1945 totals 51,940,- 
000 acres, 3.6 percent more than 
seeded in 1944. In only 2 years, 1937 
and 1938, has winter wheat seeded 
acreage been larger than 52 million 
acres. The 10-year (1934r-42) average 
is 46,757,000 acres. 

In the eastern half of the United 
States, the acreage seeded for the 1946 
crop is smaller than that seeded in the 
fall a year earlier, but the total in the 
western half is larger than in the fall 
of 1944. In the eastern half, land 
preparation and seeding were ham- 
pered by the delay in harvesting 1945 
crops, rains in late September, and wet 
fields at the usual seeding dates. In 
the Great Plains and other States of 
the western half, increase in seeding 
was encouraged by good weather for 
seeding, favorable prices, a successful 
1945 season and an increase in land 
available for wheat. The greatest 
decrease in acreage was in the North 
Atlantic and East North Central 
States, especially in New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, where late 
harvesting and wet fields prevented 
planting of all the acreage intended. 
Sizable increases occurred in the South- 
ern Great Plains States. Greatest in- 
creases were in Texas, New Mexico, 


Colorado, Montana, California, and 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The condition of winter wheat on 
December 1 was reported lower than 
that of a year earlier, but above 
average. 

A 3 946 winter wheat production of 
about 751 million bushels is indicated. 
This would be approximately 9 percent 
below that of the preceding year, but 
28 percent above the 10-year average. 
The indicated acreage that will not be 
harvested for grain is 11*4 percent of 
the total planted acreage, compared 
with 6.9 percent a year earlier, 12.1 
percent in 1944, and the average of 
17.3 percent. 

TRUCK CROPS 

A ggregate tonnage of 26 com- 
- mercial truck crops produced in 
1945 for the fresh market was 6 per- 
cent larger than the record set in 1944 
and 30 percent above the 10-year 
(1934-43) average. Aggregate pro- 
duction of 11 commercial truck crops 
for processing in 1945 was 31 percent 
larger than average, but was 4 percent 
less than 1944 production. 

Record commercial production (for 
processing) of cabbage, cauliflower, 
celery, eggplant, lettuce, peppers, and 
tomatoes and near-rccord crops of 
snap beans and carrots contributed to 
the heavy tonnage this year. In addi- 
tion, lima beans, cantaloups, sweet 
corn, cucumbers, Honey Ball melons, 
Honey Dow melons, shallots, and 
watermelons also produced heavier 
tonnages than in 1944. Compared 
with average, only artichokes, beets, 
Honey Ball melons and green peas 
were lighter crops this year. 

The weighted average price per ton 
received by farmers for aU commercial 
fresh market production in 1945 was 
about midway between the peak 
prices of 1943 and the lower prices 
received for the 1944 crops. The 
aggiegate value of all 25 fresh market 
crops produced in 1946 exceeded that 
of any previous year of record. 
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In 1945 the weighted average price 
per ton received by farmers for 11 
commercial truck crops for processing 
reached a new record high, about 4 
percent higher than the previous 
record in 1944. Because of the re- 
duced quantity produced, however, 
the aggregate value for 1945 was 
slightly less than for 1944. 

RYE 

acreage of rye sown for all 
J\, purposes in the fall of 1945, 
totaling 3,721,000 acres, is 17 percent 
less than sown in the fall of 1944 and 
41 percent less than the average. 
Seeded acreage includes that intended 
for pasture and hay, soil improvement 
purposes, as well as rye to be harvested 
for grain. An allowance also is made 
for spring seeding in States that grow 
spring rye. 

The acreage in all States is materi- 
ally less than sown in 1944, except in 
Colorado and Oregon where it is the 
same as in 1944 and in North Dakota, 


Index Number of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 

[1910-14»100] 




Prices 


Year and moijith 

Prices 

received 

paid, 

interest. 

Parity 

ration 



taxes 


1935-89 average... 

107 

128 


1940 

100 

125 


1941 

124 

132 

94 

1912 

159 

160 

106 

1943. 

102 

162 

119 

1044 

195 

170 

116 

1944 




December. 

200 

171 

117 

1945 




January 

201 

172 

U7 

February 

199 

172 

116 

March 

198 

173 

114 

Apnl- 

May. 

203 

173 

117 

200 

173 

116 

June 

206 

173 

110 

July 

206 

173 

119 

August 

204 

173 

118 

September 

197 

174 

113 

Octobf'r . 

109 

176 

114 

November 

205 

176 

117 

December. 

207 

176 

118 

1 

1 

1 

1 

by farmers to nrioes 

paid, interest, and taxes. 




Prices of Farm Products 


[Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State] 


Commodity 

5-year average 

Deo. 16, 
1044 

Nov. 16, 
1015 

Doc. 15, 
1945 

P^ty 
price 
Deo. 15, 
1945 

Aup:u.st 

1909- 

July 

1914 

January 

1035- 

Decem- 

berl939 

Wheat (bushel) dollars.. 

Eice (bushel) do ... 

Comjfbushol) do 

Oats (bushel) do.... 

Hay (ton) do .. 

Cotton (pound) cents 

Soybeans (bushel) dollars 

Peanuts (pound) cents . 

Potatoes (bushel) dollars. , 

Apples (bushel) do — 

Oranges on tree, per box do — 

Hogs (hundredweight) do — 

Beef cattle (hundredweight) do. .. 

Veal calves (hundredweight) do ... 

Lambs (hundredweight) do .. 

Buttorfat (pound) • cents . 

MOk, wholesale (100-pound) < dollars.. 

Chickens (pound) cents.. 

Eggs (dozen) do — 

wool (pound) do — 

0.884 
0.813 
a 642 
0.300 
11.87 
12,4 
*0.96 
4.8 
0.697 
0.90 
<1.81 
7.27 
5.42 
6.76 
5.88 

26.3 
• 1.00 

11.4 

21.5 
18.3 

0.837 
0.742 
0.691 
a 340 

8.87 

10.34 

0.9M 

3.55 
a 717 

aoo 

1.11 

8.38 

6.56 

7.80 

7.79 

29.1 

1.81 

14.9 

21.7 

23.8 

1.45 

1 1. 83 
1,06 
0.094 
16. 5U 
20.85 
2.06 
8.16 
1.50 
2.33 
2.23 
13.40 

1 10. 10 
»12.30 
112.30 
61.0 
3.38 
24.1 
44.5 
140.8 

1.53 

1.83 

1.11 

0.679 

14.90 

22.52 

2.00 

8.30 

1.31 
3.08 
2.06 

14.20 

11.40 

13.40 
12.80 

60.3 

3.37 

23.9 

47.1 

41.2 

1.54 

1.81 

1.00 

.703 

16.40 

22.84 

2.09 

8.32 

1.37 

3.34 

2.71 

14.20 

11.50 

13.50 
12.90 

60.5 

3.40 

23.8 
48.2 

40.8 

I. 56 
1.43 
1.13 
.702 

20.90 

21.82 

•1.69 

8.45 

L28 

L69 

■2.06 

12.80 

9.54 

II. 90 
10.30 
<60.7 
t3.09 
20.1 
<46.5 
32.2 


1 Revised. * Comparable base price, August ISlO-July 1929. 

a Comparable base price, August 1909-Jal7 1914. <Pocs not include dairy production payments 
‘Comparable price computed under section made directly to farmers by county AAA offices. 
3 (b) Pri^ Control Act. • Adjusted for seasonality. 
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Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and 
California, where increases occurred. 
In North Dakota acreage increased 52 
percent, after three successive years 
of decreases. 

The condition of rye on December 1 
was 83 percent of normal, 5 points 
below that of a year earlier and 7 
points above the 10-year average. 
The condition of the crop is relatively 
more favorable, compared with aver- 
age, in the Western States and in 
North Dakota, than in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and other important rye 
grain producing areas. 


FARM LABOR 

A verage number of workers on 
L farms in 1946 was 9,843,000 per- 
sons, the smallest annual average on 
record. This total includes both fam- 
ily and hired workers. The average 
for 1944 was 10,037,000 workers. 

On December 1, about 9,245,000 
persons were engaged in farm work, 
compared with 9,337,000 on that date 
a year earlier. The number of hired 
workers employed on December 1 was 
2,028,000, or 21 percent less than on 
November 1. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, PRICES, AND INCOME, 
UNITED STATES, 1910-45 


INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14>t00 ) 


I • I I ^ 

Cash Ineoms from farm markatiags ^ i 

I I I I x/ 


Volume of 
agrioultural 
production 
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Farmers and International Trade 


HAT happens in international 
trade and to the future peace of 
the world is important to farmers — 
and to everybody else. This is par- 
ticularly true since the invention of 
the atomic bomb. What nations do 
about international as well as internal 
economic affairs will in part determine 
whether or not peace is maintained. 

The American farmer has a particu- 
lar interest in international economic 
affairs. From 1900 to 1916 the pros- 
perity of farmers was accompamed by 
reasonably full international coopera- 
tion between countries. In contrast, 
the farm depression of the 20’s and 
30^8 was associated with a drying up 
of world trade. Recovery by purely 
internal measures, while international 
trade and cooperation with other 
countries languished, helped get the 
world into another war. 

Today there are great possibilities 
for the farmer, especially if there is 
close cooperation and trade with other 
countries. There will be increased 
demands on non-European producers 
of foodstuffs. But this is secondary 
to the mutual interest of all countries 
in world-wide prosperity. 

At the moment these ideas seem 
visionary because of all the confusion 
that seems to exist in international 
affairs. Behind that apparent con- 
fusion there is a pattern, a plan. And 
everyone must stick to it so that 
there will evolve the cooperative, 
more prosperous and more peaceful 
world common men everywhere want. 

Planks for Peace 

Benchmarks have already been 
nailed down as steps toward these 
ideals. The first plank in that plat- 
form is the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. United States tariff rates 
have already been reduced one-third 
below what they were in 1939, and 
other countries have made correspond- 

NoTB.--^his Is a sommary of a speech the author 
gave at the Twenty*thlrd Outlook Oonferenoe at 
Waabiugton.— Editor, 


ing reductions on rates charged Amer* 
ica. Authority has already been given 
to the President which would allow 
him to bring them down another 
third. This country is reducing its 
tariffs in exchange for compensating 
reductions by other countries. This 
legislative action reflects the fact 
that the great mass of people have 
changed their attitude about tariffs. 

Second Plank 

The second plank is a series of 
international conferences to work out 
means for an expanding world econ- 
omy. The first two of these were the 
Hot Springs Conference on Food and 
Agriculture held in 1943 and the 
Bretton Woods Conference on Trade 
and Finance held in 1944. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization i was 
set up in Quebec in 1945 as a sequel 
to the Hot Springs Conference. 

The Bretton Woods Agreements 
proposed two international organiza- 
tions. The International Fund would 
stabilize exchange rates throughout the 
world. The International Investment 
Bank would provide for long-term 
capital investments at low interest 
ratos. Both would be directed at 
restoration of war damage and for 
the rebuilding and development of 
industrial facilities. These are neces- 
sary for those countries that have too 
many farmers and too few jobs — ^the 
same problem the United States faces 
in the underdeveloped regions of the 
South. 

These proposals have been ratified 
by Congress. Other countries have 
been waiting for completion of the 
Anglo-American negotiations on loans 
to England. At Bretton Woods it was 
decided that the agreements should be 
ratified before the beginning of 1946 
by enough countries to set up the two 
proposed international finance organ- 
izations. These two proposals were 
signed at Washington late last Decem- 

1 A'dlsonssloii of FAO appealed in the A^rkut- 
tural Sttwtthm fov Deouaher IMA.— *Bdlter. 




ber and the Fund and Bank soon will 
open for business. 

The creation of a Social and Eco- 
nomic Council of the United Nations 
Organization was designed to serve as 
a general economic staff to coordinate 
the actions of all the specialized organ- 
izations already mentioned, plus others 
that have been or will be created to 
deal with economic, social and cultural 
matters. It goes way beyond the 
League of Nations which only had the 
International Labor Office and a small 
general economic staff. 

Third Plank 

The third plank is an international 
trade organization of some sort which 
has not yet been discussed much. The 
first public utterance on it was the 
Charleston, S. C., speech in November 
1946 by the Secretary of State from 
which the following quotations are 
taken: 

**. . . we have been discussing with 
Great Britain the principles of com- 
mercial relations — ^principles we want 
to see applied to all nations in the post- 
war world . . . based on the convic- 
tion that what matters is not the 
buttressing of particular competitive 
positions but the increase of produc- 
tive employment, the increase of pro- 
duction and the increase of general 
prosperity . . . world trade cannot 
be throttled by burdensome restrictions. 

*'We shall shortly submit to the 
peoples of the world our views about 
these matters. 

“We intend to propose: that com- 
mercial quotas and embargos be 
restricted to a few really necessary 
cases, and that discrimination in their 
application be avoided. 

. . that tariffs be reduced and 
tariff preferences be eliminated. 

. . that subsidies, in general, 
should be the subject of international 
discussions, and that subsidies on 
exports be confined to exceptional 
cases, under general rules. 

. . that Governments conducting 
public enterprises in foreign trade 
. . . give fair treatment to the com- 
merce of all friendly nations . . . 


make their purchases and sales on 
purely economic grounds . . . avoid 
using monopoly of imports to give 
excessive protection to their own 
producers. 

“. . . that international cartels and 
monopolies bo prevented, by inter- 
national action, from restricting the 
commerce of the world. 

“. . . that the special problems of 
the great primary commodities should 
be studied internationally, and that 
consuming countries should have an 
equal voice with producing countries in 
whatever decisions may be made. 

“. . . that the efforts of all countries 
to maintain full and regular employ- 
ment should be guided by the rrle that 
no country should solve its domestic 
problems by measures that would pre- 
vent the expansion of world trade, and 
that no country will be at liberty to 
export its unemployment to its neigh- 
bors. 

“We intend to propose that an inter- 
national trade organization be created 
under the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, as an integral part of the structure 
of the United Nations . . . that the 
United Nations call an international 
conference on trade and employment 
to deal with these problems.” 

It is hoped that this conference will 
be convened in 1946 and, perhaps, in 
the first half of 1946. 

Fourth Plank 

The fourth plank is the stops that 
need to be taken to maintain do- 
mestic full employment. The full 
employment proposal now before 
Congress illustrates one type of 
action for this purpose. It hasn't 
had final approval, but has been 
under active discussion. 

Fifth Plank 

A fifth plank might be positive 
steps needed here in this country 
to increase trade. The following are 
some of the positive steps that might 
be taken: 

1. Provide bigger and better facili- 
ties to obtain factual information 
about exports. 
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2. Put as much energy into in- 
creasing imports as into increasing 
exports. Imports get dollars into 
foreign hands that foreigners need to 
buy from United States. The more 
imported the more it is possible to 
export. 

3. Provide the necessary govern- 
mental agencies and programs to 
encourage tourist travel here and to 
make it more pleasant for Americans 
to travel abroad. 

4. Provide technical aid to in- 
dustrialization comparable to the 
technical aid which PAO will give 
to agriculture. It is commonly 
thought that helping other countries 
industrialize will reduce our markets. 
This is not true. Canada makes 
more of the same products as the 
United States than any other country 
in the Americas. It is this country's 
greatest competitor and the most 
industriahzed outside of the United 
States in this hemisphere. Yet tliis 
nation of 11 million people before 
the war took more of American ex- 
ports than all of the 130 million 
people living south of the Rio Grande 
put together. The reason is that 
Canadians have a high income per 
capita, compared to the mere $25~$50 
per capita earned in a year by most 
Latin Americans. This high income 
was achieved through industriali- 
zation. 

6. Coordinate trade policies be- 
tween countries. This will help to got 
rational adjustment between the trade 
policies of different countries. 

America’s Future Role 

These five planks provide a forward- 
looking plan behind the apparent 
confusion of day-to-day operations. 
It does not answer all the questions 
by any means. It does not answer, 
for example, the questions of State 
versus private control of domestic 
industries in other countries. The 
same problem exists very strongly in 
the American economy, in the appar- 
ent conflict between central planning 
of annual production programs, with 


price supports, parity prices, etc., in 
agriculture and unplanned free enter- 
prise in industry. 

Another conflict has to do with 
American effort to establish pretty 
free international trade. How is this 
to be coordinated with rather com- 
prehensive government control of 
foreign trade and nationalization of 
many industries in many other coun- 
tries? How will the operations of 
publicly owned or operated industries 
tie in with the operations of those run 
by private enterprise? The mixture 
of private and public control in and 
between countries and industries is a 
challenging one. However, the gap 
can be bridged by the measures out- 
lined above. 

A second danger can arise if United 
States fails to attain and maintain 
domcbtic full employment. For the 
next few years, heavy loans and ex- 
ports may help maintain domestic 
full employment, but after a while 
maintenance of the same full employ- 
ment will have to be based on both 
imports and exports. 

Full employment here at home is 
one great step that United States can 
take toward world prosperity. This 
country dominates the world indus- 
trially. Its exports set the tone for 
the rest of the world. The more 
America buys, the more the rest of 
the world will buy from America. 

Beyond maintaining domestic full 
employment is the responsibility for 
helping the other countries of the 
world recover and develop. This can 
bo done eabily from the vast financial 
and productive resources in this 
country. International trade will 
move a lot faster if we help other 
countries to get into production soon. 
This would be at a very small cost to 
United States and would involve only 
a small fraction of the energy exerted 
to win the war. It involves relief, 
loans, and funds for long-range devel- 
opment. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
country seems united on foreign policy. 
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There is a general realisation that (1) 
after the last war Americans t\imed 
their backs on the world and that (2) 
this must not happen again. 

The proposals outlined here are a 
real plan, a pattern for peace which 
is more than mere vision. They are 


something that the peoples of this 
country and other countries are deter- 
mined to carry through and make 
work for the better, more prosperous 
and lasting peace everyone desires. 

Mordecai Ezekiel 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Research Ready for Farmers in 1946 


N ew agricultural research, much of 
which can be applied by farmers 
in 1946, covers a wide range of 
subjects. 

DDT, used so widely by the armed 
forces to control insect enemies of 
man, will get its first large-scale test 
by farmers this year. Experiments in 
many parts of the country for the last 
2 years reveal that DDT will be useful 
in controlling Japanese beetles, Colo- 
rado potato beetles, potato leafhop- 
pers, tomato fruitworms, pea weevils, 
and a number of other crop insects. 
Its use against flies and mosquitoes, as 
well as many other household pests, 
is already well known. DDT is not 
effective against Mexican bean beetles, 
several aphids, and common red 
spiders. It controls certain insect 
enemies of squash but is harmful to 
the plants. 

New Chemicals for Better Control 

Last year’s work also brought to 
light valuable new information on the 
application of insecticides. In the 
past, the use of liquid insecticides re- 
quired the distribution of a consider- 
able amount of water as a carrier for 
the active insecticidal material. New 
types of distributors break up the 
spray into a fine mist, giving good 
coverage on certain types of foliage 
with as little as 1 gallon of spray per 
acre. This new type of equipment 
makes practical Ihe application of 
liquid insecticides from the air. Simi- 
lar improvements have been made in 
the application of insecticides from 
the ground. These developments, to- 
gether with the new aerosol method of 


applying insecticides, give new impetus 
to insect control. 

Besides DDT, another chemical with 
a long name, 2,4-dichlorophenoxya- 
cetic acid — abbreviated to 2,4-D — 
will be ready for trial this year. 
Classed originally with the growth-reg- 
ulating substances, this chemical was 
discovered to have unusual properties 
as a weed killer. Most of the experi- 
ments so far have dealt with weeds in 
lawns and pastures. But 2,4-D has 
the unusual property of killing such 
common weeds as broad-leaved plan- 
tain and dandelion without harming 
bluegrass and certain other lawn 
grasses. Experiments are continuing 
to determine to what extent 2,4-D 
will clear pastures of unpalatable 
weeds and leave the forage plants 
intact. Research also shows that this 
chemical is effective as a spray to 
prevent pre-harvest drop of apples 
and that it hastens the ripening of 
apples, pears, and bananas harvested 
green. 

New knowledge of the value of 
nitrogen fertilizer for corn in sandy 
soils of the Southeast resulted from 
experiments in North Carolina last 
year. A common practice in that 
region has been to use about 200 
pounds per acre of a complete ferti- 
lizer for corn, with yields averaging 
about 20 bushels an acre. Applica- 
tion of additional nitrogen gave 
surprising increases in yield. On one 
farm, yields increased from 19 to 107 
bushels per acre where 120 pounds of 
supplemental nitrogen was used. The 
additional cost for fertilizer was but a 
small fraction of the value of the 
increased com yidd. 
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Tests to determine the effectiyeness 
of penicillin against animal diseases 
have been encouraging. With the 
small quantities of penicillin made 
available for this purpose during the 
war, it was shown that the drug was 
fairly effective in controlling the 
principal organisms causing mastitis 
in cattle. Further investigations are 
under way, and it is possible that 
penicillin may be useful against other 
infective diseases of animals, though 
it will not, of course, ever eliminate 
the necessity for sanitary precautions. 

Improved Grain Varieties 

New varieties of oats developed by 
the Department and several State 
experiment stations have in the last 
few years practically replaced old 
varieties in the North Central States. 
A still newer variety — Clinton — out- 
yielded them all in tests in Iowa in 
1945. The new variety is resistant 
to the rusts and smuts and has a very 
stiff straw, which is an advantage in 
harvesting. In 1943 only 28 pounds 
of Clinton oats were harvested. Rapid 
multiplication by plant breeders in- 
creased this to 65 bushels — more than 
2,000 poimds — by April 1944. In 
August of that year 1,200 bushels (20 
tons) were harvested. This year seed 
will be available to farmers for wide 
planting in the North Central States. 

Seed of a new early-maturing va- 
riety of hard red winter wheat, named 
Wichita, developed by the Depart- 
ment and the Kansas Kxperiinent 
Station, has been distributed in 
parts of Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. It will aid farmers who like to 
put part of their acreage in an early 
variety to distribute labor more 
evenly and to get relief from rusts, 
drought, and hail, which are likely to 
injure later varieties. 

Midland, a sorghum released in 
1944, has short, stiff stalks that enable 
the crop to stand for some time after 
maturity with very little lodging. The 
stalks are nearly free from the so- 
called ^Veakneck’’ character that 
causes those of many dwarf grain 


sorghums to break over after maturity, 
resulting in considerable loss. Mid- 
land can always be harvested with a 
combine and thus requires less labor. 

Better Feeding Formulas 

Feeding dairy cows a larger propor- 
tion of their total grain ration during 
the first third of the lactation period 
increased milk yield by 10 percent in 
experiments at three stations of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. The con- 
trol groups received grain at a uniform 
rate throughout the lactation period. 
The greatest difference in yields was 
during the first part of the period, 
when milk production is normally 
greatest. An increase in milk produc- 
tion with the same amount of feed 
would obviously be profitable to 
dairymen. 

A dried meal made from vegetable 
wastes that accumulate in large quan- 
tities at processing plants has shown 
considerable promise as a poultry 
feed. Leaf meal made from broccoli 
compared favorably with alfalfa meal 
in a test by the Delaware Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

New Poultry and Swine Breeds 

Breeding poultry to improve the 
market quality of eggs has chalked 
up some successful developments that 
can be applied by progressive poultry- 
men. Lines of chickens have been 
bred to produce eggs with stronger, 
less porous shells that resist breakage 
and deterioration better than ordinary 
eggs. Eggs of other new lines have a 
larger percentage of thick white than 
usual and consequently are better for 
poaching and frying. Infertile eggs 
that retain their table quality for 2 
weeks at 100^ F., near hatching tem- 
perature, are another result of poultry 
breeding research. Another new line 
of chickens lay eggs almost entirely 
free from blood spots. 

The Beltsville Small White turkey, 
developed a few years ago to meet the 
demand for smaller turkeys with plenty 
of white meat, is turning out to be a 
good layer. Ordinary turkeys usually 
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lay 40 to 60 eggs during the spring 
months and few if any eggs during the 
rest of the year. Two of the Snoall 
White hen turkeys laid, in 1 year, 211 
and 206 eggs, respectively. These 
were the record producers, but the egg 
production of the variety in the De- 
partment's stock is quite high. 

Breeding experiments with swine 
promise more efiBcient pork producers. 
In trials involving the use of selected 
inbred boars, the Department, in 
cooperation with 13 State agricultural 

Jute Situation in 

M ost united States farmers rec- 
ognize that jute is the fiber from 
which burlap bags are made. Less 
widely known is the fact that jute has 
been grown in India from time im- 
memorial and textiles made from it 
have been used by native people since 
ancient times. Today as then, prac- 
tically aU commercially produced jute 
is grown near Calcutta in British 
India. 

Although no jute is produced com- 
mercially in the United States, farmers 
are directly concerned with the jute 
industry. Jute is a most important 
packaging material for things both 
bought and sold by farmers. Also, 
jute competes directly with cotton, a 
most important cash crop. The com- 
petition between jute and other 
materials, including cotton, is greatest 
in the field of bags. There jute com- 
petes directly with many types of 
bags made from cotton, mainly of 
shorter staples and lower grades, and 
with the larger paper bags, especially 
the multi-walled paper bags. 

Large Prewar Consumption 

During the last 5 years before the 
outbreak of World War II the total 
amount of jute consumed in the United 
States was one-fourth as great as the 
volume of cotton consumed in this 
country. During this period the an- 
nual net imports of jute and jute 
manufactures into the United States 
were equivalent on a pound-for-pound 


experiment stations, has produced 
litters that weighed 100 pounds more 
at 6 months old than litters sired by 
noninbred boars otherwise of the same 
breeding. The experiments are still 
in progress, but the results so far 
indicate that establishment of inbred 
lines of desirable stock within breeds 
and then crossing such lines may have 
practical value for hog producers. 

Ernest G. Moore 
Agricultural Research Administration 

the United States 

basis to moie than million bales of 
cotton. 

During the war the domestic de- 
mand for jute (raw and manufac- 
tured) greatly exceeded the prewar 
demand. However, imports were not 
only greatly below requirements but, 
because of wartime developments, 
were much smaller than in the imme- 
diate prewai years. Consequently, 
the domestic use of cotton fabrics and 
of other packaging materials during 
the war increased to an even greater 
extent than the total of all packaging 
materials. To meet the increased 
wartime requirements for bags and 
other packaging material and to offset 
the reduced imports of jute manufac- 
tures, concerted efforts wore made to 
expand the production of osnaburgs 
and shootings for cotton bags and in- 
crease the production of paper bags. 
An attempt was also made to obtain 
a fuller utilization of used bags and to 
encourage users to bring thoir own 
containers, thus limiting the need for 
certain types of bags. 

During the 5-year peiiod 1934-38 
imports of jute and jute manufactures 
into the United States averaged 794 
million pounds a year. Domestic 
exports of jute manufactures, mostly 
in the form of bags, averaged about 
17 million pounds during the same 
period, leaving an annual average of 
approximately 777 million pounds of 
jute and imported jute manufactures 
available for domestic consumption. 
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These data do not include the jute 
bags which enter or leave this country 
each year as containers for other 
products. 

Most Imports Manufactured 

Of the average gross inij)orts of jtito 
and jute manufactures, 161 million 
pounds or 20 percent v ere unmanufac- 
tured jute, consisting of 129 million 
pounds of jute and 32 million pounds 
of lute butts; and 033 million pounds 
or SO percent were jut<‘ manufacture‘s. 
Of the latter, olS million pounds was 
burlap. Imports of jute manufac- 
tures other than burlap were 22 million 
pounds of now bagging, 49 million 
pounds of waste bagging and sugar 
sack cloth, 42 million pounds of bags, 
and 7 million pounds of other products 
including webbing, padding, inter- 
lining materials, carpets, carpeting, 
mats, matting, and rugs. The data 
include the outlying possessions of the 
United 8tatc‘s —Alaska, Hawaii, Pnerio 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Because 
most of the bags imported were for use 
outside the continental United States, 
actually it was a not exporter of bags 
during the 5 yearn 1934-38. 

Packaging Farm Products Chief Use 
A large part of the imported manu- 
factured jute consuiued is for packag- 
ing materials. Most of this in turn goes 
into bags, mainly for packaging agri- 
cultural products. Ordinarily, four- 
fifths or more of the imiiorU'd burlap 


consumed in the United States goes 
into the manufacture of bags and 
about three-fourths of the bags in turn 
are used for packaging products 
bought or sold by farmers. These are 
exclusive of the imports of manufac- 
tured bags, noted above, which are 
eqni\ alent in weight to about 8 percent 
of the annual burlap imports. About 
three-fourths of the imported bags are 
for packaghig sugar in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 

Of the approximately 20 percent by 
weight of jute and jute manufactures 
imported in the 5 years 1934-38, 
which is represented by raw jute, 80 
percent was long fiber and the re- 
mainder, jute butts. Normally jute 
fiber is imported into the United 
States principally for use by the rug 
and carpet, t^^iiie, furniture, mear 
packing, and rubber industries. The 
principal peacetime uses for imported 
long fiber jute include wrapping twine; 
yarns for backing linoleum, rugs, and 
carpets; centers in wire ropes and 
cables; yam and roving for use in insu- 
lating and packaging cloctricaJ cables 
and fuses ; and reinforced papers. J ute 
butts arc used largely in the manufac- 
ture of coarse yarns for making bag- 
ging material used to cover raw cotton. 
During the war period the scarcity of 
regular cordage fibers and the large 
rope roquiremonts resulted in Govern- 
ment diversion of long jute fiber from 
rugs and carpets to the production of 
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substantial amounts of tent and other 
sm^ size ropes. With the elimina- 
tion of wartime controls, large quanti- 
ties of raw jute will again be used in 
the rug and carpet industries. 

In addition to agriculture's require- 
ments for bags, large quantities of 
jute bagging material are required by 
agriculture for other types of packag- 
ing such as bagging for covering cotton 
bales. A domestic cotton crop equal 
to the average for the 6 years 1934-38 
of nearly 12.4 million bales, if all 
covered with new common open-weave 
jute bagging, would require approxi- 
mately 160 million pounds. 

Actually, only about two-thirds of 
the cotton grown in the United States 
is covered with new open-weave 
material known as “jute bagging,” 
most of the remaining cotton is covered 
with jute sugar-bag cloth. During 
the 5-year period 1934-88 it is esti- 
mated that the average annual imports 
of new jute bagging for cotton bales 
were enough for about one-fifth of the 
bales which were covered with this 
jute bagging. The remaining three- 
fourths of the cotton covered with the 
open-mesh jute bagging were covered 
with domestically produced bagging 
made of new and rewoven jute. 

Much Cotton Also Used for Packaging 
In addition to the jute used for 
packaging agricultural products, large 
quantities of cotton textiles arc also 
used. On the basis of 1941 packagijig 

Credit Available 

W ITH farmers generally in a 
better financial position than 
for a long time, many are thinking 
of better homes for their families. 
Surveys in recent years reveal a great 
deal of interest in rural home im- 
provement. One made a year ago 
among moderately well-to-do farmers 
reports that 1 in every 12 of these 
families intended at that time to 
build or buy a new house, when 
restrictions were lifted. And a larger 
proportion of rural families plan to 
remodel or repair old houses. 


practices, it is estimated that the 
yardage of cotton goods required for 
bags was about 90 percent as large as 
the yardage of burlap so used. Cotton 
fabrics most commonly used for bags 
are sheeting, print cloths, and osna- 
burgs. 

Large numbers of second-hand bags 
are in use at any given time. Exact 
information as to the proportion used 
bags are of the total bags in use is not 
available, but one trade survey made 
about the time of Pearl Harbor indi- 
cated that approximately 40 percent 
of the bags in use at a given time are 
normally second-hand. 

During the war the total demand 
for packaging materials was so strong 
that all jute, cotton, and paper bags 
found a ready market irrespective of 
price differences. Although this may 
continue for a time, price will eventu- 
ally agam take on its traditional role 
in the determination of which alterna- 
tive product will be purchased. The 
shipping situation and other condi- 
tions will be such that jute manufac- 
tures will likely be imported in quan- 
tities equal to or in excess of prewar 
levels. The prices of such imported 
goods may well exceed those prevail- 
ing immediately before World War II, 
but probably not to the extent that 
prices of domestic cotton packaging 
materials will. 

Mattricb R. Cooper and 
Horace G. Porter 
Bui eau of Agricultural Economics 

for Farm Housing 

While some farmers will uso their 
savings to build or buy new houses, 
or remodel or repair old ones, the 
large majority of those in good finan- 
cial condition probably will use credit 
from individuals, banks, insurance 
companies, and the Farm Credit 
Administration. Of interest m this 
connection is the recent amendment 
to the Federal Farm Loan Act which 


Note.— T his artide Is bssed largely on a speech 
the author gave at the twenty-third Outlook 
Conference at Washington.— Editor. 
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permits Federal land banks to lend up 
to 65 percent of the normal value of 
a farm, including improvements. 

In addition to measures now au- 
thorized, proposals are being con- 
sidered under which the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be authorized to 
make loans to owners of farms for the 
purpose of providing decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwellings, to be accomplished 
by construction, repair, alteration, or 
replacement. Eligible occupants of 
such dwellings would be owners, 
tenants, sharecroppers, or laborers. 
Seasonal workers would be given facili- 
ties through loans to owners or groups 
of owners. Kentals of seasonal prop- 
erties would have to be approved and 
prevailing wages would have to be 
paid to the seasonal occupants. 

Loans would be limited to owners of 
farms who cannot elsewhere receive 
the necessary credit on comparable 
terms. Apparently, almost every 
farmer lacking adequate housing might 
be construed as eligible because the 
interest rate would be 3 percent, a 
rate rarely available from other 
sources. Loans could not exceed 40 
years and so far as the law is con- 
cerned they could be junior liens. 
The amortization schedules would 
provide some flexibility, as in good 
times prepayments would be required 
and in bad times reduced payments 
would bo permitted. 

Funds for this program under the 
current proposal would come from the 
RFC in such sums as might be appro- 
priated from year to year, 

A proposal has also been made to 
amend the United States Housing Act 
of 1937. It would authorize the Federal 
Public Housing Authority to make 
long-term loans and grants to local 
public agencies. These agencies would 
be expected to construct rental hous- 
ing for families who have incomes so 
low that they would not benefit from 
the other program for loans to fann 
owners. Houses so built on farms by 
local public agencies would be rented 


to operators or laborers, with an option 
to purchase. Rentals would be ad- 
justed from year to year according to 
family need and income. The Federal 
Government would make up any 
difference between the cost of pro- 
viding housing and the amount fami- 
lies can afford to pay. This would be 
done by annual contiibutions which 
may not exceed 60 million dollars per 
year. 

To farmers in all degrees of financial 
condition one of the most important 
phases of the proposal under discus- 
sion is that of establishing technical 
services. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would bo authorized to furnish 
technical services either for a fee or 
free of charge. It would be possible 
not only to furnish the farmer with 
building plans, specifications, and 
other advice and information but also 
architectural supervision and inspec- 
tion of construction. Farmers who 
try to do their own remodeling or 
building would have competent direc- 
tion. Farmers who hire their con- 
struction work would have adequate 
plans with which to start, would be 
able to obtain architectural super- 
vision of the job at no more than a 
reasonable fee, and would be assured 
adequate inspection. 

It might even be possible for lenders 
to utilize the services of the Govern- 
ment architects to serve as inspectors 
of property before closing a loan. Such 
services might be available on a 
reimbursable basis. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
the National Housing Agency would 
be authorized jointly to carry on 
technical research. Facilities of State 
agencies and educational institutions 
might also be employed. 

Credit for Tenant Housing 

Even though the average farmer 
may be in a strong financial position, 
hundreds of thousands of farmers have 
but meager resources. The present 
public policy is to encourage farm and 
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home ownership by the operators 
themselves, and the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act serves this public 
objective. As a byproduct the Farm 
fiocurxty Administration at the end of 
7 years of operation under this law had 
financed about 15,000 new houses. 
About an equal number had been im- 
proved and repaired. 

New proposals are to not only 
permit tenants to use the loan funds 
for buying farms, but would authorize 
the use of funds by present owners for 
enlarging farms to an efficient size 
and for improving existing structures. 
If liberalization of existing law should 
be accompanied by increased appro- 
priations for loan funds, the construc- 
tion and improvement of farm houses 
would be stimulated. 

Veterans’ Benefits 

Veterans in general, like many farm 
tenants, lack adequate financial re- 
sources to buy a farm home. The 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 (the biU”) includes provision 
for a Federal guarantee of loans. 
Loans for farming operations, includ- 
ing the farm house, are eligible for the 
Federal guarantee. The Federal 
guarantee to a lender covers 50 percent 
of a loan provided the guaranteed 
portion does not exceed $2,000. For 
real estate loans, the guarantee has 
been increased recently to $4,000. 

By the first of November, according 
to the Veterans’ Administration, some 
COO loans aggregating nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars had been 
approved for farm operations. Pre- 
sumably some of this credit was used 
for housing. 

Construction Service of Cooperatives 

The development of improved mar- 
keting services may be the contribu- 
tion of farmers* cooperative purchasing 
and supply associations. Some of these 
associations and their federated re- 
gional organizations have nxade a start 
in this direction. Many purchasing 
associations of farmers now sell certain 


building supplies such as cement, 
plasterboard, and metal siding. The 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis operates a chain 
of lumber yards. Several regional as- 
sociations hold controlling interest in 
a shingle mill situated in British 
Columbia. The Fruit Growers Supply 
Co. has a heavy investment in saw- 
mills and timber in California. The 
Indiana Farm Bureau Federation owns 
three lumber mills in Arkansas, to- 
gether with timber acreage. In In- 
diana, farm service shops operated by 
cooperatives are not only repairing 
farm and household equipment but 
are even building houses. The Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation is moving in 
the same direction. 

The cooperatives appear to be mov- 
ing toward a fuller integration and 
rationalization of supply and construc- 
tion services. Within the next decade 
or so there is the possibility that a 
Nation-wide farmers’ cooperative con- 
struction service may be developed. 

The rural electrification program has 
gone far toward bringing electricity to 
the farmer, but in other respects farm 
construction has not kept pace with 
modernizing of urban structures. The 
situation is emphasized by comparison 
of farm housing with urban housing as 
to sanitary facilities, equipment, state 
of repair, and overcrowding. 

The improvement of farm housing 
cannot be achieved by any one ap- 
proach. Loans to some at rates which 
cover all costs, loans to others at rates 
requiring some governmental assist- 
ance, outright grants to the needy, 
technical services and guidance avail- 
able to all classes of farmers, coopera- 
tive construction services, research 
with State and Federal support — all 
these and more may be required before 
most farmers live in decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwellings. Comfortable and 
modernized dwellings also should be 
obtained by an increasing number of 
farmers. 

Rot J. Bubeoughs 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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Trends in Apple Production and Utilization 


T he old saying: '*as American as 
apple pie^’ has, perhaps, been 
heard around the world more often 
than any other gustatory remark. 
Yet, the main ingredient, the apple, is 
American only by adoption. Unlike 
tobacco and other famous native prod- 
ucts, aU of the apple varieties now 
grown, except those stemming from the 
native crab apple, originated from 
seeds and trees brought from other 
parts of the world, mainly Europe. 

From these importations many 
years ago the apple has developed into 
one of the leading agricultural products 
of the country. During the past 5 
years an average of over 116,000,000 
bushels a year were produced in com- 
mercial areas, with an annual value of 
close to $170,000,000. Before the war 
apples were an important agricultural 
export item, and, curiously enough, 
Europe was the chief customer. 

Apples have enjoyed a long tradition 
in America as one of the favorite fniits. 
The earliest colonists planted apple 
seeds and trees and by the beginning 
of the nineteenth century virtually 
every farm in the northern two- 
thirds of the Nation had an apple 
orchard. When the country began 
expanding westward Johnny Apple- 
seed and other frontiersmen planted 
apple seeds ahead of the settlers so that 
the end of the ninolcenth century found 
apple trees growing from coast to 
coast. 

Through this process many now 
varieties wore developed with desirable 
characteristics. In the last few dec- 
ades science has improved on these 
varieties. Now some trees have ex- 
ceptional winter-hardiness, some ap- 
ples have long-storing qualities, some 
are better for eating raw, some for 
cooking, and others for processing. 
Although several hundred varieties are 
important in local areas, the bulk of 
commerciid production consists of less 
than two dozen varieties. And of 
these latter, the following seven make 


up almo‘=5t two- thirds of the commercial 
crop: Delicious, Wiiiesap, McIntosh, 
Jonathan, Stayman, Rome Beauty, 
and York Imperial, 

The trend of apple production was 
upward until about the turn of this 
century. From the early 1900's until 
the severe winter of 1917—18 which 
killed many trees in the East, the 
level of production remained fairly 
constant, about 175,000,000 bushels 
a year, but since then the trend has 
been moderately downward. This de- 
clining trend was halted, at least tem- 
porarily, during the past 4 years, 
largely because of better orchard care 
stimulated by higher prices. Besides 
these long-time changes, production 
has varied greatly from year to year, 
mostly because of variations in weather. 

Large Regional Shifts 

Regionally, apple production trends 
in the different important producing 
areas have varied significantly from 
the trend for the country as a whole. 
New York was the leading apple Stale 
until the early 1920’s when Washing- 
ton took the lead. In New England 
and New York — ^the oldest apple 
area — production increased until the 
early 1900^8 and declined sharply 
following the freeze damage in the 
winter of 1917-18. Losses were espe- 
cially heavy in Baldwins, the pre- 
dominant variety in this section. 
Production has declined moderately 
since the early 1920*s. In the Cen- 
tral States peak production was 
reached about the turn of the century 
and has declined graduaby since then. 
The level of production in the Shenan- 
doah-Appalachian area has changed 
little since about 1910, although pro- 
duction has varied greatly from year 
to year. In the West, large plantings 
prior to World War I came into com- 
mercial bearing in the early 1920's, 
and a peak production was reached in 
the late 1920's and early 1930’s. 
There is less year-to-year variation in 
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production in tiho West than in the 
East. 

The production of high quality fruit 
to meet the discriminating demands 
of present day markets requires spe- 
cialized knowledge and skills. Com- 
mercial growers give trees better care 
and increase the proportion of better 
grades of apples as well as production 
per tree. Apple production has grad- 
ually shifted from the predominantly 
small farm orchard type of production 
of the late 19th century to the pre- 
dominantly commercial production of 
today. The shift was greatest in the 
Eastern and Central States. Produc- 
tion in the West was established mostly 
on a large-scale commercial basis from 
the start. The importance of com- 
mercial production is indicated by 1939 
census figures which show that 3 per- 
cent of the United States^ apple farms 
reported 69 percent of the apple trees 
and 75 percent of the production. And 
there probably has been some further 
increase in the proportion of apples 
produced on the larger commercial 
farms since 1939. 

Over Half for Fresh Use 

Since 1934, fresh sales have varied 
from 60 to 70 percent of commercial 


production, with a greater proportion 
usually sold fresh in years of small 
crops. Fresh sales of apples comprise a 
larger proportion of the total crop than 
those of any other major fruit except 
oranges and lemons. This is due partly 
to the long harvest season for apples, 
but primarily to the long winter 
storage period of many of the best 
varieties. 

Varying somewhat with the size of 
the crop, an average of about 6)4 
million bushels of apples are utilized on 
farms where grown for table use, can- 
ning, preserving, cider and vinegar. 
For the United States as a whole, about 
6 percent of the commercial crop 
ordinarily is used on farms where 
grown. 

Proportion Processed Increasing 

Quantities of apples utilized for 
commercial processing vary from year 
to year, depending on the size of the 
crop. In most years about a fifth of 
the crop has been processed. How- 
ever, in 1941 and 1942 more than a 
fourth of commercial production was 
processed primarily as a result of 
government programs and improved 
returns from processing outlets. Pro- 
cessing of apples is an important in- 
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dustry in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 

The amount of apples used for can- 
ning has averaged about 7 percent of 
commercial production since 1934. 
The quantity varies widely from year 
to year depending largely upon the 
relative shse of the crop in the sec- 
tions having canning facilities. The 
largest quantity canned since 1934 was 
12,338,000 bushels from the 1941 crop. 
The lightest canning season was from 
the 1938 crop — only 4,807,000 bushels. 
New York and Pennsylvania are the 
most important States in the canning 
of apples and since 1934 an average of 
almost 2,000,000 bushels per year 
were canned in each of these States. 
The two next most important States 
are Virginia and Washington. 

The quantity of apples used for 
drying, including dried chops later 
used for apple butter, also varies 
widely from year to year, but to a less 
extent than for canning. Since 1934, 
apples processed in drying plants have 
varied from 9,146,000 bushels in 1935 
to 4,268,000 bushels in 1940. The 
principal drying sections are the Sebas- 
tapol and Watsonville districts of 
California, the Yakima and Wenat- 
chee Valleys of Washington, western 
New York, and the Winchester area 
of the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia. 
Drying has been developed in impor- 
tant commercial areas partly to pro- 
^ ido an outlet for surpluses in seasons 
of large crops and partly as a reasona- 
bly profitable means of marketing 
fruit regularly. 

Other processing outlets have in- 
creased moderately during the past 10 
years from an average of about 10 per- 
cent of production, or about 12 miUion 
bushels during the 6-year period 1934- 
39 to an average of about 12 percent of 
production or about 14 million bushels 
during the 6 years 1939-44. This is 
largely the result of increased quanti- 
ties of apples being used for freezing, 
apple butter, and apple juice. Pro- 
duction of apples for freezing has in- 


creased sharply during the past few 
years. From the 1944 crop, 2J^ million 
bushels or 2 percent of the crop was so 
utilized. This is about 2 ^ times the 
quantity frozen in 1943. Apple pie 
being the most popular American des- 
sert, pie bakers and restaurants are 
using large quantities of frozen apples 
as well as fresh apples out of storage 
for this use. Hetail consumers are also 
using large quantities of frozen apples 
and apple sauce. Vinegar products 
are an important utilization of apples, 
especially in large crop years. 

Normally Exports Are Big 

From the early 1920*s until the out- 
break of World War II, the export 
market was an important outlet for 
American apples. Exports varied 
greatly from year to year, with the 
total generally large in years of heavy 
production and small in short-crop 
years. The 1926 crop of 230 million 
bushels was the second largest of rec- 
ord with the record quantity of 21 
million bushels of fresh apples ex- 
ported. But of the short 1936 crop of 
117 million bushels only 6.8 million 
bushels of fresh apples were exported. 
Important quantities of U. S. applies 
also have been exported as dried and 
canned applies. In terms of fresh- 
equivalent (fresh plus dried plus 
canned) exports totaled 26.6 million 
bushels in 1926 and 10.6 million in 
1936, Following World War I ex- 
ports did not reach large volume until 
1923. 

In the years immediately preceding 
World War II exports of fresh apples 
totaled 7 million bushels in 1936, 11 
million in 1937, 12 million in 1938, and 
only 3 million bushels in 1939, In 
terms of fresh equivalent apples 
(fresh plus dried plus canned) exports 
amounted to 11 million bushels in 
1936, 16 milHon in 1937, 18 million, 
in 1938, and 6 million in 1939. Dur- 
ing the war years commercial exports 
were very small but, of course, large 
quantities of apples were purchased 
by governmental agencies for the 
armed forces and lend-lease. 
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Before the war the United Kingdom 
was the leading importer, and con- 
tinental Europe was the ne'?t best 
customer, both taking about nine- 
tenths of this country’s exports. Chief 
competitors in the European market 
were Canada in the fall and winter and 
Australia and Now Zealand in the 
spring and early summer months. The 


re-entry of United States apples in 
appreciable volume into foreign mar- 
kets may depend largely upon ar- 
rangements for financing purchases, 
trade agreements and relative prices. 

Cart D. Palmer and 
E. 0. SCHLOTZHAUBR 
Bureau of Agncultural Economics 


More Production W ith Less Labor in V ermont 


D espite a 1944 labor force on 
Vermont farms 7 percent smaller 
than 1942, production per farm was 7 
percent larger and production per man 
was 16 percent greater. 

These conclusions are based upon a 
study of 137 representative Vermont 
farms to determine changes that have 
taken place in the size, composition, 
and accomplishments of the labor 
force during the April to October 
cropping periods of 1942, 1943, and 
1944. 

An average of 3H persona per farm 
worked at some time during the 
6-month period of 1944. Some of 
these workers were employed for only 
a few days or weeks; and some were 
unable to do the work of an able- 
bodied man. Thus this average num- 
ber of workers was equivalent to 
about 1% full-time men working for 
the cropping period. 

Accompanying the change in size 
was an important change in composi- 
tion. Only one-half as many regular 
hired men were employed in 1944 as 
in 1942. Such a reduction caused a 
13 percent decline in the size of the 
regular labor force — ^those persons 
who worked on a fairly definite sched- 
ule throughout the 6-month period. 
The average number of regular workers 
per farm was equivalent to IJi full- 
time men. Of this amount, the opera- 
tors and their families provided 86 
percent; 14 percent was furnished by 
hired workers. 

Part of the decline in the amount 
of regular labor was offset by the use 
of more extra labor, especially during 


seasons of peak need such as haying 
or silo filling. Generally, extra labor 
was hired, but in some cases members 
of the family were able to take over 
the extra work. Several operators 
who ordinarily worked off the farm 
used their vacation time in summer 
to do their haying. Wives or children, 
who did no farm work regularly or 
worked only a few hours daily, worked 
full time during haying or silo filling. 
The average number of extra workers 
per farm was equivalent to one-third 
of a full-time man. Of this amount, 
54 percent was hired; 46 percent was 
provided by family workers. 

Although the labor problem varied 
with each farm, generally farmers with 
large dairies had few changes in their 
labor force. In contrast, many farm- 
ers with medium-sized herds lost reg- 
ular hired men but made up this loss 
by using more extra workers, while 
operators with small dairies had a 20- 
percent smaller labor force in 1944 
than in the same period in 1942. Fre- 
quently, those farmers reduced the 
size of their dairies and worked more 
hours off the farm. 

Wage data indicated that farmers 
having large dairies paid higher 
monthly wages per man equivalent 
than did farmers having medium or 
small herds. This may explain, in 
part, why there was little labor change 
on large farms. The difference be- 
tween the wages paid by the various 
groups could have occurred by chance 
one time in three farms. However, 
the differences might well have been 
statistically significant if more cases 
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had been studied. In contrast to 
differences in monthly wages, aver- 
age daily or weekly wage rates on 
farms with large, medium, or small 
herds were very similar. 

Greater Output Per Worker 

In spite of less labor, the 137 opera- 
tors increased their production. TJsing 
productive work units as a measure, 
production per farm was 7 percent 
larger in 1944 than in 1942. In- 
creases came about largely through 
greater output per worker. Only on 
farms with less than 10 cows did 
average output per man docUno. On 
these farms, the number of cows was 
reduced by 27 percent. 

To indicate the relationship between 
production and available labor, three 
groups of farmers were studied — 
those who made large increases in 
production, those who made large de- 
creases, and finally, those who made 
very little change. Farmers who 
made large increases in production 
between the 1942 and 1944 crop 
periods did so largely by increasing 
output per man. Where large de- 
creases occurred, frequently the oper- 
ators had been using labor very 


effectively and when labor was lost 
or an emergency arose, the workers 
could not carry the extra burden, and 
production was lower. On farms that 
made little change in production 
between 1942 and 1944, there usually 
was suflacient reserve in the labor force 
to meet situations such as sickness, 
loss of hired labor, and some expan- 
sion of enterprises. On about two- 
thirds of these farms, this reserve was 
called upon during the war period; on 
the remaining third, the reserve was 
not used and an actual increase in 
the labor force took place. 

Many of the changes resulting in 
increased efficiency of workers will be 
continued after the war. The scai> 
city of help has stimulated labor saving 
methods and practices. Some ad- 
ditional machines have been added 
and there is now a strong demand for 
machines and equipment once they 
become avialable. Farmers who con- 
tinue notable advances in the efficiency 
of labor through improved practices, 
will be in a more favorable position 
in the postwar period. 

Ibving F. Fellows 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 





Economic Trends AfFecting Agriculture 


Index of prices received by farm- 


1910-14=«100 ers (August 1909-Jiily 1914=* 

100 ) 




1 Federal Reserve Boards adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

> Total income adjusted for seasonal variation, revised September 1946. 

> Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

< Revised. 

< Ratio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest, and taxes. 

• 1924 only. 

NOTE.~The index numbers of industrial production and of Industrial workers' Income, ^own above, 
are not comparable in several respects. The production index Indludos only miBinp and manufacturing; 
the income index also includes transportation. The production index is intended to measure volume, 
whereas the income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag 
between (dianges in volume of production and workers’ income since output can be increased or decreased 
to some extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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F ABMEES throughout the country are now making their finn.! 
spring planting decisions for the greatest peacetime agricultural 
output in history — ^to meet a probable unprecedented peacetime 
demand, both domestic and foreign. While the 1946 prospective 
food consumption per capita in the United States will average at 
least 11 percent above prewar, per capita food supplies in other parts 
of the world now average 12 percent below prewar. • ♦ * Pro- 
duction goals for 1946 were being reviewed in mid-February, in light 
of increased needs. Livestock numbers in the a^egate are likely to 
continue in 1946 near the high levels of 1945. • * * Domestic 
wheat supplies are not sufficient to permit unlimited use in this coun- 
try and at the same time meet critical export requirements. Because 
of the importance of wheat and flour in alleviating the critical food 
shortage in many parts of the world, the President in early February 
asked vanous agencies to institute emergency measures for curbing 
the use of wheat in this country. The new bread flour resulting from 
the measures will enhance slightly the nutritive content of the average 
diet, and save wheat to help prevent starvation in other parts of 
the world. 
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Commodity Reviews 


FOOD GRAINS 

M arketings of wheat to satisfy 

largo domestic and export re- 
quirements have been held down by 
the relatively small volume of farm 
w’hcat sales and by the shortage of 
railroad cars. The demand for rice 
for shipments and exports continues 
heavy, with the result that domestic 
per capita consumption probably will 
again be slightly below average. As 
rye disappearance is at an annual rate 
larger than production in 1945, stocks 
by next July will be very small. 

World requirements for w’hcat and 
flour are considerably in excess of 
available supplies in exporting coun- 
tries. Exports from the United States 
will be as large as is consistent with 
domestic requirements for current use 
and carry-over. If wheat moves freely 
from farms in the next few months, 
the July 1 carry-over might drop to 
about 160 million bushels. The 1932- 
41 prewar average carry-over was 235 
million bushels, with a low of 83 
million in 1937. 

Buyers are having considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining wheat. A large 
part of the present supply is located 
on farms, particularly in the area from 
North Dakota to Kansas and in tho 
Pacific Northwest. Of the January 
1 total stocks of 689 million bushels, 
369 million were still on farms. 

The 1946 winter wheat production 
was indicated at about 760 million 
bushels in December, based on average 
growing conditions for the rest of the 
growing season. If the winter crop 
is as indicated, and the spring wheat 
crop is about average, 1946 will 
provide another billion-bushel total 
harvest. 

Large supplies of rice were available 
from the record 1945 crop. However, 
the heavy demands for relief feeding 
in the Pacific areas, as well as for 
commercial exports and usual ship- 


ments to the territories, contributed to 
reducing domestic rice consumption 
slightly below the 1935-39 average of 
5.7 pounds of milled rice per capita. 
The production goals for 1946 call for 
an acreage only slightly loss than the 
record in 1945. 

Rye consumption is curently above 
the 1945 level of 3.2 pounds per capita, 
although short supplies have curtailed 
the use of this grain for feeding and 
for the production of alcohol and 
spirits. Acreage of rye sown for all 
purposes in the fall of 1945, at 3.72 
million acres, is 17 percent less than 
that sown for the previous crop and 
41 percent less than the 10-year 
(1 934-43) average. The reported con- 
dition on December 1 was 83 percent 
of normal, 6 points below the con- 
dition a year earlier, but 7 points above 
the 10-year average. 

FEED 

C ommercial supplies of feed 

grains and byproduct feeds, al- 
though large, were insufficient in 
January to meet the unusual demand 
at ceiling prices. Keen competition 
in purchasing feed concentrates is ex- 
pected to continue through spring. 

Use of high-protein feeds in the 
manufacture of mixed feeds was 
restricted in an order issued by the 
Department in mid- January. In the 
first 9 months of 1945, nearly as 
much high-protoin feed was used by 
633 reporting plants in making com- 
mercial mixed feed as in all of 1943 
and 1944, and more was used in the 
9-month period than in all of 1942. 

Combined disappearance of com, 
oats, and barley during Octobeiv 
December was 9 percent larger than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1944, 
and only 2 percent smaller than in 
that quarter of 1943, wffien disap- 
pearance was the greatest on record. 



LIVESTOCK 


Disappearance of all com during 
October-Deceniber 1945 was 8 percent 
more than a year earlier, disappear- 
ance of oats was 36 percent more, 
but barley disappearance was 15 
percent less. Disappearance of hay 
during May-December 1945 was 10 
percent greater than in the same 
period of 1944. The quantity of 
wheat used as feed since July was sub- 
stantially Ichs than the record quan- 
tity fed during the corresponding 
period of 1943, but materially more 
than was fed during July-Docember 
in most earlier years. Disappearance 
of all feeds is expected to continue 
large, at least through the first half of 
1946. 

Stocks of com, oats, and barley on 
farms and at terminal markets on 
January 1 totaled 74.5 million tons, 
2 percent less than on January 1, 1945. 
Stocks of corn were the smallest for 
that date in 7 years, barley stocks were 
the smallest for January 1 since 1038, 
but stocks of oats wore larger than on 
any other January 1 for which records 
are available. Carry-over of corn, 
oats, and barley at the end of the cur- 
rent marketing year may be 2 million 
tons less tlian the 14.2 million tons on 
hand at the end of the 1944-45 mar- 
keting year, with all of the reduction 
occurring in corn and barley. Stocks 
of wheat also will bo reduced. Prices 
of feed grains, except oats, will average 
higher this season than lost. 

Stocks of hay on farms January 1 
were the second largest in 9 years for 
which January I farm stocks have 
been estimated, being exceeded only 
in 1943. ITay prices this season have 
been moderately lower than the near- 
record prices in 1944-45. 

The President's directive of early 
February asking emergency measures 
to help meet critical world food needs 
will result in less utilization of feed 
grains in beverage alcohol and in some 
increase in exports. Also wheat feed- 
ing will be restricted! and wheat mill- 
feed output will be reduced. 


T otal livestock numbers on farms 
showed a slight gain in 1945, with 
an increase in numbers of hogs and 
chickens more than offsetting a decline 
in numbers of cattle, sheep and lambs, 
and horses and mules. At the begin- 
ning of 1946 there wore 146.5 million 
grain-consuming units of livestock 
(including chickens) on farms and 
ranches, compared with 146.2 million 
a year earlier. 

About 62 million hogs were on farms 
at the start of 1946, 2)4 million more 
than a year earlier, but 25 percent less 
than the record number at the begin- 
ning of 1944. Cattle numbers declined 
2.7 percent in 1945. Total cattle 
numbers at the beginning of 1946 were 
estimated to be 80 million head, only 
3.2 percent below the all-time high of 
January 1, 1944. Tho total number of 
sheep on farms at the beginning of 
1946 was 44 million head, 7 percent 
less than the year before and 22 per- 
cent less than on January 1, 1942. 

A further decline in cattle numbers, 
both of milk cows and other cattle, is 
in prospect this year. Numbers of 
horses and mules will continue to de- 
cline. Sheep numbers probably will 
decline also, but the rate of decline is 
likely to be less than in each of the 
preceding 4 years. 

Meat output in 1946 is likely to bo 
moderately greater than in 1945 and 
perhaps 40 percent above 1935-39. 
Hog slaughter will be larger than in 
1945, as a 12 percent Increase from 
1944 is indicated in the 1945 fall pig 
crop that will bo marketed chiefly in 
the spring and summer. Also, an 
increase from 1945 is in prospect for 
the 1946 spring pig crop that will be 
ready for market late this year. 

Stocks of meat in commercial ware- 
houses and meat-packing plants in- 
creased in January in spite of strikes 
in packing houses. Meat stocks in 
cold storage normally increase during 
January. Pork stocks on February 1 
continued at a record low for tho sea- 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14=100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

received 

Prices 

paid, 

mterest, 

and 

taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1910-14 average.— 

100 

100 

100 

1916-19 average.— 

162 

150 

106 

1920-24 average.— 

161 

173 

86 

1926-29 average... 

149 

168 

89 

1930-34 average.— 

90 

135 

66 

1936-39 average.. - 

107 

12S 

84 

1940-44 average... 

154 

148 

103 

1946 average 

202 

174 

116 

1945 




January 

201 

172 

117 

February. 

199 

172 

116 

March 

198 

173 

114 

Aprn 

May 

203 

173 

117 

200 

173 

116 

June 

206 

173 

119 

July 

206 

173 

119 

August 

204 

173 

118 

September 

197 

174 

113 

October 

199 

175 

114 

November 

206 

176 

117 

December 

207 

176 

118 

1946 




January 

206 

177 

116 


1 Batlo of prices received by fanners to pnees 
paid, interest, and taxes. 


son. Beef stocks in cold storage on 
February 1 were larger than on Janu- 
ary 1, and above average for that date. 
By the end of January, the plants of 
the four major meat packers were back 
in operation under Government con- 
trol. During the 10-day strike, about 
60 percent of the federally inspected 
slaughter capacity of the country was 
affected; about 40 percent of the total 
commercial slaughter was held back. 

Meat animal prices declined less 
than seasonally during the fall and 
early winter. Prices received by 
farmers for cattle averaged the highest 
on record for the season. Hog prices 
declined only slightly below ceilings in 
early January, as marketings of 1945 
spring-crop hogs approached the peak 
for the season. Prices of all meat 
animals probably will continue high 
throughout the first half of this year, 
but prices of hogs may decline in the 
late spring when marketings of the 
large 1946 fail pig crop reach their 
peak. 


P ROCESSOR subsidies on Ched- 
dar cheese were discontinued on 
February 1. The removal of the sub- 
sidy will be accompanied by increases 
in wholesale price ceilings on Cheddar 
cheese of 3^ to 4 cents per pound and 
in retail ceilings by 6 cents. This 
will not Immediately affect prices re- 
ceived by farmers for milk in cheese 
areas, since cheese supplies probably 
will continue short of demand until 
midyear. 

The gap between supply and de- 
mand for dairy products in November 
through January was the widest of 
the war period. Continuation of the 
high level of consumer purchasing 
power maintained a strong demand, 
while supplies reached a seasonal low 
point. 

With supplies increasing seasonally, 
the gap between supply and demand 
at current prices, except for butter, is 
expected to disappear by midsummer. 
Under present price ceilings, prices 
received by farmers for whole milk 
may avergae slightly lower in 1946 
than in 1945, while butterfat prices 
will be about the same. On the other 
hand, if price ceilings are raised or 
removed, moderately higher prices for 
whole milk and materially higher 
prices for butterfat are expected. 

Milk production during 1945 reached 
an all-time high of over 123 billion 
pounds, 4 percent above 1944. This 
record level of production was due to 
the high rate of milk production per 
cow, almost 4,800 pounds, which ex- 
ceeded any previous year. Favorable 
pasture conditions, ample feed sup- 
plies, and record unit returns were 
responsible for the high level of pro- 
^ duction per cow. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

U NDER the 1946 price support pro- 
gram for eggs, announced late in 
1945, purchases of dried whole, frozen, 
and graded shell eggs are to be made 
so that prices received by farmers may 
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average 29 cents per dozen nationally 
and 27 cents in the Midwest during the 
flush production season. This average 
price is expected to return at least 90 
percent of parity, as required by the 
Steagall Amendment. 

National goals for poultry and egg 
production in 1946, compared with 
indicated 1945 output, call for a de- 
crease of 15 percent in egg production, 
17 percent in the number of chickens 
raised, and of 10 percent in the num- 
ber of turkeys raised. No goal for 
commercial broiler production in 1946 
has been set. 

Civilian demand for eggs in 1946 is 
expected to remain fairly strong al- 
though it will be weaker than in 1945 
when consumer incomes were at a 
record level and supplies of meat were 
short. Per capita consumption of eggs 
may be as much as 10 percent below 
the 1945 consumption of about 390 
eggs per person. Civilian demand for 
chickens and turkeys in 1946 is ex- 
pected to be moderately below 1945. 
Production of poultry meat in 1946 


may not be much different from that 
in 1 945. Prices received for chickens 
and turkeys probably will average 
moderately lower in 1946 than in 1945. 

Farm egg production in 1945 totaled 
4.6 billion dozen, 5 percent below the 
1944 record, but othervuse exceeding 
any previous year. An outstanding 
development was the record rate of 
lay which during 1945 averaged 118 
eggs per hen and pullet on farms 
January 1, 1945. This rate of lay was 
6 eggs above 1944 and 20 percent 
higher than in prewar years. 

FATS AND OILS 

G radual improvement in civil- 
ian supplies of fats and oils is 
likely this year. For 1946 as a whole, 
the total supply of both edible and 
industrial fat-and-oil products will be 
more than the 65 pounds per capita 
available in 1945, although less than 
the prewar average of 74 pounds per 
capita. The increase in supplies will 
come mainly from an increase in do- 
mestic production of fats and oils, 


Prices of Farm Products 


[Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State] 




5-year average 




Parity 
price 
Jan. 15, 
1946 

Commodity 


August 

1909- 

July 

1914 

January 

1935- 

Decem- 

berl939 

Jan. 16, 
1945 

Dec. 15, 
1045 

Jan. 15, 
1946 

Wnieat (hnshpl) 

..dollars.. 

0.884 

0.837 

1.46 

1.64 

1.54 

L66 

h'Ushr'U ' 

do 

0.813 

6.742 

11.81 

LSI 

1.80 

L44 

Com'(bnsb«h __ _ 

do 

0.042 

0.601 

1.07 

LOO 

1.10 

L14 

Qate ^ 

-.-.do..-. 

0.399 

0.340 

0.721 

.703 

.717 

.706 

War- V _ 

—.do.— 

n.87 

8.87 

17.10 


15.70 

2LOO 

Cotton (jocund) 

Soybeans (bushel)............. 

...oents.. 
.. dollars.. 

12.4 
so. 96 

10.34 

a954 

20.20 

2.06 

22.84 

2.09 

22.36 

2.09 

2L05 

»L70 

Peanuts ^und) 

Potatoes (bushel) 

...cents— 

..dollars.. 

4.8 

0.697 

8.55 
a 717 

8.14 
a. 67 

8.32 

L87 

8.37 

L45 

8.50 

L20 

Apples (bushel) 

Oranges on tree, per box 

Hogs (hundredweight) 

Beef cattle (hundredweight) 

do — 

-..do™ 
— do — 
do 

0.96 

«L81 

7.27 

5.42 

0.90 

1.11 

8.38 

6.66 

2.46 
1.98 
13.80 
Ml 60 

3.34 

2.71 

14.20 

11.50 

3.53 

2.12 

14.10 

11.80 

L70 

<2.08 

12.90 

0.59 

Veal calves (hundredweight) . .. 
Lambs (htiridreclwefght) - t, . . 

—do— 
do 

6.75 

5.88 

7.80 

7.79 

1 12 90 
112.90 

13.50 

12.90 

13. bO 
13.00 

ILOO 

10.40 

Bntterfat foound) * 

cents.. 

26.3 

29.1 

6a9 

50.5 

50.7 

<48.4 

MIUe, who^e (lOO-pound) 

OhicTkens (ponnd) 

..dollars- 
cents.. 

1.60 

11.4 

1.81 

K9 

13.34 

24.2 

3.40 

23.8 

3. 38 
23.5 

•8.00 

20.2 

Eevs (dozen), — 

—.do— 

21.5 

21.7 

41.0 

48.2 

41.1 

•38.9 


do 

18.3 

23.8 

I4a7 

40.8 

4ai 

32 4 








1 Revised. 

> Comparable base price, August lOOQ-July 1914. 
» Comparable price computed under section 
3 (b) Pnee Control Act. 


* Comparable base price, August 1919-July 19®. 
I Does not include dairy production payments 

made directly to fanners by county AAA offices. 

• Adjusted for seasonality. 
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particularly lard and linseed oil. Ex- 
port supplies of fats and oils from the 
Far East and other surplus-producing 
areas also will be larger in 1946 than 
in 1945, although still substantially 
below prewar. The first substantial 
output of whale oil since before the 
’war is now being produced by British 
and Norwegian whaling fleets in Ant- 
arctic waters. United States imports 
of flaxseed from Argentina, copra from 
the Philippines, and tung oil from 
China will increase In 1946. 

With national income continuing at 
a high level, consumer demand for 
fats and oils in the United States u ill 
remain strong In 1946. Export de- 
mand also is strong. In addition, as 
stocks of most fats and oils were un- 
usually low at the beginning of 1946, 
there will be a strong demand for 
fats and oils to build up inventories. 
The total demand, at present prices, 
will exceed the supply. If price ceil- 
ings are raised or removed in 1946, 
prices of most fats and oils 'will 
advance. 

The 1945 cottonseed crop, at 
3,703,000 tons, was 24 percent smaller 
than a year earlier and the smallest 
since 1921. Cottonseed-oil output in 
the first haJf of 1946 will be unusually 
low, reflecting the small crop. 

Production of peanuts picked and 
threshed, at 2,080 million pounds, was 
only 1 percent smaller than in 1944, 
and the 1945 soybean crop, at 191.7 
million bushels, was 1 percent larger 
than a year earlier. With a relatively 
large acreage of flaxseed planted in 
1945 and with good growing condi- 
tions, flaxseed production amounted 
to 36.7 million bush^, 59 percent 
more than in 1944. 

Acreage goals for oilseeds in 1946 
call for a 6 percent larger acreage of 
flaxseed to be planted than in 1945 but 
12 percent fewer acres of soybeans 
harvested for beans and 21 percent 
fewer acres of peanuts picked and 
threshed. The cotton goal is 20.2 
million acres, 11 percent mors than 


in 1945. Average returns of $3.60 per 
bushel, Minneapolis basis, have been 
guaranteed for flaxseed produced in 
1946. This is equivalent to an average 
of about $2.40 per bushel to growers 
and is nearly the same as average 
returns for 1945 crop flaxseed, count- 
mg the $6-per-acre payments on a 
per-bushel basis. Prices of farmers* 
stock peanuts -will be supported at an 
average of 90 percent of the parity 
price on July 15, 1946. On the basis 
of the mid- January 1946 parity, this 
would be about 7 percent below the 
average price for the present season. 

FRUIT 

T he 1945-46 citrus fruit crop ag- 
gregating about 7.7 million tons, 
fresh basis, is a new record. If pro- 
duction turns out as large as ex- 
pected, this will be the fourth consec- 
utive crop to exceed production in the 
preceding year. 

The 1945-46 grapefruit crop of 63 
miUion boxes 'will establish a new 
record. This crop is about one-fifth 
larger than in 1944-45, when produc- 
tion was drastically reduced by a 
tropical storm. The California lemon 
crop of about 14 million boxes this 
season is about one-tenth larger than 
the preceding crop. On the other 
hand, the 1945-46 crop of oranges and 
tangerines, estimated at 110 million 
boxes, IS slightly smaller than the 
record large 1944-45 crop. 

Production of California oranges is 
smaller this season than last, that of 
Texas grapefruit is about the same, 
and that of Florida oranges and grape- 
fruit is larger. The season for Florida 
oranges and grapefruit is expected to 
extend further into the summer than 
last year, because significant percent- 
ages of these crops consist of late- 
bloom fruit. Supplies of fresh citrus 
are expected to continue plentiful this 
'winter and spring. 

Supplies of commercial apples from 
storage this 'winter and spring will be 
only about half as large as a year 
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earlier, mahilj because the 1945 crop 
was very short. However, supplies of 
pears from storage will be slightly 
larger than a year ago. Judging from 
the strawberry acreage, which is 
about one-fifth larger this year than 
last, production this spring may be 
considerably larger than a year earlier, 
though still much smaller than before 
the war. 

Imports of other fruits, especially 
bananas, constitute an important 
part of current fresh fruit supplies. 
Imports of bananas, although on the 
increase, may not reach pre-war levels 
for a year or two. Later in the year, 
imports of fresh and canned pine- 
apples will become of considerable 
importance. As usual, relatively 
small quantities of citrus fruits will 
be exported, mainly to Canada. 
Only minor quantities of deciduous 
fruits have been exported thus far this 
season. 

VEGETABLES 

INTER-SEASON total produc- 
tion of 18 truck crops for fresh 
market shipment is indicated to be 44 
percent above the 10-year (1935-44) 
average and smaller only than the pro- 
duction of 1944 and 1945- Of crops 
shipped to market out of current pro- 
duction, quantities should show the 
largest percentage increases over last 
winter for lima beans, cauliflower, 
celery, cucumbers, escarole and lettuce. 
Movement of storage cabbage and 
carrots will be larger than last winter, 
but dry onions will continue to be 
scarce. 

Storage stocks of cabbage in the 
hands of growers and local dealers on 
January 1 are placed at 68,000 tons, or 
about 15 percent of the 1045 record 
high production of Danish (storage) 
type cabbage. Holdings this year are 
slightly more than three times as large 
as the record-low stocks on hand 
January 1 a year ago and about 22 
percent above the 10-year (1935-44) 
average. Storage stocks of onions on 
January 1, 1946, at 5,722,000 sacks 


(60-pound), were the lowest Januizy 
stocks since 1932 and less than half 
the holdings a year earlier. Average 
holdings on January 1 are a little 
more than 7 million sacks. Disap- 
pearance of the 1945 crop before 
January 1 this year amounted to 79 
percent of the total production of the 
late summer crop, compared with 68 
percent last year and the 10-year 
average of 70 percent. Disappear- 
ance to January 1 this year consti- 
tuted the largest percentage on record 
for the period. 

Stocks of merchantable potatoes 
held by growers and local dealers in or 
near areas of production on January 1, 
estimated at a little more than 119 
million bushels, were considerably 
larger than average and assure a 
plentiful supply of potatoes at least 
until the new crop potatoes begin 
moving in volume. 

Carlot movement of potatoes since 
last September has been considerably 
smaller than might be expected in 
relation to the size of the very large 
1946 crop. Shipments in December 
1945, were less than in the same month 
a year earlier. On the other hand, 
very substantial quantities of potatoes 
have been purchased and diverted by 
the Government, and additional large 
quantities have been exported. Total 
exports of potatoes in the 1945-46 
crop year may bo over 15 million 
bushels. 

Remaining stocks of sweetpotatoes, 
on the other hand, are expected to be 
insufficient to supply the demand at 
ceiling prices. Last year’s crop was 
slightly below average and shipments 
to date have exceeded those of a year 
earlier, although the 1944 crop was 
about 7 percent larger than the 1945 
crop. 

TOBACCO 

D isappearance of leaf tobac- 
co is continuing at a high level, 
although below the wartime peak. 
Domestic manufacturing during 1945 
was at a peak, despite the cut in mili- 
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tary purchases and the sharp drop in 
industrial employment and factory 
payrolls. Total domestic use in 1946 
may be substantially less than in 1945, 
although that of some types may in- 
crease. 

Approximately 885 billion cigarettes 
were produced by domestic manufac- 
turers in 1945, or about 15 billion 
above 1944. Of this total, about 275 
billion were for domestic use and 60 
billion were shipped overseas. The 
present monthly rate of domestic 
cigarette consumption, as measured 
by sales of revenue stamps, is higher 
than a year ago, but below the peak 
of last October. Domestic cigar con- 
sumption in 1945 totaled about 5.1 
billion, compared with a wartime peak 
of 6.2 billion in 1942, and a 1934-38 
average of 5.2 billion. Consumption 
of chewing tobacco, smoking tobacco, 
and snuff is continuing at a high rate 
but below the wartime peaks. 

Demand for leaf tobacco is excep- 
tionally strong again this season, and 


prices of most all types except burley 
are at or near all-time highs. Despite 
the sharp drop in burley prices, to- 
bacco growers generally are expected 
to receive more than 900 million dol- 
lars from the 1945 crop, compared 
with 816 million for the 1944 crop. 
The 1945 production, now placed at 
2,041.8 million pounds, constitutes the 
largest volume of tobacco ever pro- 
duced in any single year in this country. 
Price ceilings apply to all t3rpes of 
1945 crop except cigar and dark to- 
bacco. 

Tobacco acreage goals for 1946 call 
for an increase in all major types ex- 
cept burley and dark air-cured. In 
view of the large carry-over and the 
size of the 1945 crop of burley tobacco, 
a smaller burley acreage than in 1945 
has been recommended. Goals are 
based on the present level of stocks of 
the various types of tobacco, the prob- 
able domestic and foreign require- 
ments, and tobacco production capac- 
ity within each tobacco -growing state 
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Prospective Crop Yields in 1946 


P EACETIME demands for Ameri- 
can farm products continue strong 
but in varying proportions for dififerent 
commodities. The world looks to the 
United States to furnish products of 
the soil in perhaps greater quantities 
than any other nation on earth. 
Farmers throughout the Nation are 
now making their final plans for 1946 
farm production. The broad pattern 
of this production, however, has been 
in the making for several years — & 
normal sequence, because the outcome 
of one year influences the plans for the 
next. 

Indications now point to 1946 crop 
yields per acre, wi^ average growing 
conditions, nearly 30 percent higher 
than during the 1923-32 predrought 
period though slightly below the 1945 
level. Yields in 1946 should average 
at least the fourth highest of record, 
being below only those of 1942, 1944 
and possibly 1945. These prospects 
will, of course, change from month to 
month as the season advances. Should 
weather be more favorable than aver- 
age, aggregate yields per acre could 
easily go higher than this and equal or 
exceed those of 1945, which averaged 
about 30 percent above the predrought 
period. On the other hand yields could 
be lower than now anticipated if even 
a few bad ‘^breaks” occur in the 
weather or should unusual outbreaks 
of disease and insects ravage big areas 
of crop production. However, severe 
outbreaks of drought, disease, insect 
and other adverse conditions seldom 
strike all parts of the Nation during 
any one growing season. During the 
past 9 years, aggregate crop yields have 
averaged about 23 percent above the 
1923-32 predrought period. 

Factors Favoring Good Yields 
It is possible to identify some factors 
that have determined crop yields in 
past years and calculate what may be 
expected, either during a period of 
years or for individual years, assum- 
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ing that weather will be about as 
favorable for crops as the average of 
past periods. Some allowance can be 
made for certain facts now known or 
other probabihties that will ha\e a 
bearing on yields for the 1946 crop 
season, as (Ij present prospects for 
winter wheat sown last fall, (2) above- 
average reserves of subsoil moisture in 
most of the western half of the coun- 
try, except in parts of the Great 
Plains, (3) the probable near-record 
supplies of fertilizers in prospect, (4) 
cumulative effects of the heavy ap- 
plications of lime in the East, (5) the 
continuing expansion of hybrid corn 
acreage in and outside the Com Belt, 
(6) expanded use of Improved varieties 
of wheat, oats, soybeans, potatoes, 
sugar crops and many other crops, (7) 
a continuing tendency toward utiliza- 
tion of the most productive land for 
such crops as cotton, com, soybeans, 
flaxseed, dry beans, potatoes, and a 
few other crops, (8) price supports 
and strong de3cnand which go far to- 
ward stimulating good care of crops 
and reducing their abandonment. 

Very favorable weather often tends 
to increase crop yields and production, 
which sometimes results in lower prices 
and in incomplete harvesting of some 
crops. However, during the war fa- 
vorable prices, coupled with almost 
unlimited demand, minimized this 
factor and resulted in more complete 
salvaging of crops. It now appears 
that these conditions will prevail again 
in 1946. However, even in 1945 con- 
ditions were so extreme that some 
crops, such as cotton, rice, and buck- 
wheat, were not completely saved. 

Among a few factors, however, 
which may tend to lower the aggregate 
yield slightly during 1946 are: (1) the 
rather poor moisture reserves in large 
areas of the Great Plains, especially 
in the Dakotas, hlontana, parts of 
Nebraska, Western Kansas and the 
wheat areas of Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico, (2) diversion from crops 
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to Kod, or leu intensive oropping of 
some lands, especially in the Western 
Corn Belt, Great Plains and the 
South, which have been heavily 
cropped during the war years. 

^ter making allowances for weather 
variations of past years, it is evident 
that aggregate yields per acre have 
been rismg at the rate of about 1 per- 
cent per year for the past 20 years. 
Weather has, no doubt, been one of 
the most effective influences in increas- 
ing aggregate crop yields the past few 
years. Wartime prices and conditions 
also greatly influenced yields. For 
the country as a whole present weather 
factors seem somewhat similar to 
those at the beginning of 1942. 
However, there is considerable varia- 
tion by regions. 

Regional Yield Picture 

Yield forecasts at this season of the 
year can best be made by reviewing 
prospects for each part of the country 
and for each crop, in comparison with 
past years. All such forecasts, how- 
ever, must be accepted with reserva- 
tions because of the limited period of 
years for which adequate records of 
factors affecting yields are available. 

The Great Plains area, the 10 States 
extending from North Dakota and 
^lontana southward through Texas 
and New ]Me\ico, includes about 40 
percent of the country’s cropland. 
Yields in this big, but often un- 
predictable area have frequently been 
the key to the national level. Here 
crop yields are greatly affected by pre- 
season rainfall. They are highly cor- 
related with moisture measured from 
the previous September through Au- 
gust of the current year, plus some 
allowance for the amounts of reserve 
subsoil moisture and for the adverse 
effect of hot weather during the 
•summer or growing season. Factors 
which influence crop yields in other 
areas do not always exert a comparable 
influence on yields in this region. 
Rainfall in this area during the past 
five crop seasons seems to have been 


more plentiful than for any previous 
6-year period during the last 50 years. 
Cool weather during the summer 
months is usually beneficial for small 
grains, as may be noted from the effect 
of the rather cool June last year on 
wheat yields. Allowing for continued 
increase in hybrid com acreage, 
improved varieties of oats, wheat, 
and other crops, aggregate crop 
yields for the Great Plains area this 
year should be about 10 to 12 percent 
above the 1923-32 average provided 
average wdather prevails. 

Moisture reserves in the Plains area 
are not as favorable as last year at 
this time. The best that can be said 
is that present prospects are not as 
good as a year ago, but if spring and 
summer rainfall are about average 
and summer temperatures are not 
excessive, much of the probable effect 
of the present moisture deficiency 
can be overcome. Present moisture 
reserves are not sufficient to maintain 
small grains at optimum conditions. 
Likewise hay, sorghum grain and com, 
will need additional moisture next 
summer. 

In most other areas there seems 
reason for optimism regarding pros- 
pective yields in 1946. Almost every- 
where east of the 100th meridian and 
in the northern Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States soil moisture reserves are 
adequate. The disappearance of snow 
cover over most States east of the 
Rockies during early January, under 
the influence of mild temperatures, 
however, may be detrimental to fall- 
sown grains if severe cold weather 
should come before another snow. In 
the Northern States east of the Great 
Plains and also in the seven States 
west of the Rockies, areas having 
about 34 and 6 percent, respectively, 
of the nation’s cropland, composite 
yields of field crops should equal and 
probably exceed those of 1945, assum- 
ing average weather, but yields in 
individual States may differ materially 

In the far West, particularly the 
Pacific Northwest, moisture reserves 
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are ample and prospects now appear 
the best for many years. Irrie;ation 
water prospects in the Columbia River 
basin are very good, with adequate 
supplies already assured as a conse- 
quence of large carry-over storage in 
reservoirs and a snow pack almost as 
great as is usually measured on April 1. 
Preliminary reports indicate that 
water prospects in most other Western 
irrigated areas appear ample. Recent 
floods in some sections of Washington 
and Oregon are not expected to have 
appreciable effects on 1946 crop yields. 

The Western Com Belt suffered 
from the wet spring last year, and 
elsewhere in the Corn Belt one or more 
crops suffered from wet weather, dry- 
ness or frosts. In tho South, east of 
Texas and Oklahoma, an area com- 
prising about 20 percent of the crop 
land, prospects are that the yields of 
cotton and grains, with the possible 
exception of corn, will exceed those 
of last season. This assumes that the 
quantity of fertilizer used will continue 
at a record or near-record level, which 
seems probable with the adequate 
over-all supply that is expected to be 
available in 1946. 

Crop-by-Crop Appraisal 

A more accurate appraisal of the 
aggregate crop yield level can be made 
by reviewing the record for each crop 
separately. It is possible to adjust 
yields obtained in any year to the level 
that they would have been with aver- 
age weather. This can be done by 
using the reported condition at harvest- 
time. Comparing the adjusted yields 
for a series of years, the year-to-year 
changes due to such developments as 
hybrid com, new varieties of other 
crops, liberal use of more suitable 
fertilizers, shifts to irrigated land or 
high-yielding areas and other factors 
can then be seen. This analysis shows 
that under present conditions the 
trend in crop yields continues upward. 
Taking into consideration such factors, 
the most probable yield of com in the 
United States this year appears to be 


about 33 bushels per acre. This 
would be about equal to that of the 
past 2 years, and except for 1942, 
would rank among the highest of 
record. Should the 1946 acreage equal 
the national goal of about 96Ji million 
planted acres, and abandonment be 
about 3 percent, a crop bigger than 
last year’s production of 3 bidion 
bushels would result. 

The December estimate of the cur- 
rent winter wheat crop indicated 
another increase in acreage planted, 
with a yield of 16.3 bushels per har- 
vested acre. Even with subsoil mois- 
ture somewhat unfavorable in some 
areas of the spring wheat country, 
especially the Northern Great Plains 
States, it seems reasonable to expect 
an average yield per acre of about 16 
bushels for all wheat and a total 
wheat crop exceeding a billion bushels, 
but by a smaller margin than in the 
past 2 years. 

The splendid performance of some 
new varieties of oats, coupled with 
big acreages and very favorable 
weather, resulted in a 1945 yield of 
over 37 bushels per acre. New vari- 
eties of bright promise continue to be 
developed. Even so, current factors 
point to about 33.5 bushels for 1946. 
Barley prospects indicate a yield of 
about 23.5 bushels. 

The December estimate of the 1945 
yield of cotton was 250 pounds per 
acre, though considerable cotton re- 
mained to be picked in a few States. 
A study of current factors, assuming 
that cotton will continue to go on the 
more productive cotton land, con- 
tinued use of near record applications 
of fertilizers, and continued techno- 
logical improvement in production 
methods, all point to a yield of about 
266 pounds per acre for 1946, This 
would be the fourth highest of record, 
exceeded only in 1937, 1942, and 1944. 

With the high price of tobacco which 
has prevailed for several years and the 
fact that tobacco land will continue to 
be well fertilized in 1946, a yield of 
about 1,0S0 pounds seems possible. 
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This yield has been exceeded only 
twice, in the last 2 years. 

There has been a sharp upward 
trend in potato yields in recent years, 
with the 1945 yield being the highest 
of record. The shift toward the con- 
centration of acreage in the high-yield- 
ing commercial areas is one of the 
major factors contributing to higher 
yields for the country as a whole. 
Other factors contributing to better 
yields are improved cultural practices 
and the use of new and higher yielding 
varieties with a larger proportion of 
the acreage planted to certihed seed. 
Some reduction in the acreage grown 
in commercial areas is expected in 
1946. There is a record supply of 
certified seed and under normal grow- 
ing conditions a yield of about 140 
bushels per acre — a yield about 
equaled in 1943 but exceeded only by 
the 1945 yield of 151 bushels — can be 
reasonably expected. There seems to 
be no definite trend in sweetpotato 
yields but a yield of about 88 bushels 
per acre appears to be a reasonable 
expectation. 

Reduction in soybean acreage seems 
probable this year. Improved varie- 
ties are affecting soybean yields. Tak- 
ing into consideration such factors, a 
yield of about 18.6 bushels seems pos- 
sible in 1946, the fourth highest of 
record. If the 1946 goal is reached, a 


crop of about 175 million bushels 
would result. Yields of about 660 
pounds of peanuts and about 875 
pounds of dry beans per acre may be 
expected this year, considering the 
probable distribution of the acreage. 

Yields of flaxseed and rice have been 
little affected by acreage shifts but 
acreages of both crops were increased 
last year. They are generally grown 
in well-defined areas. About 8.8 
bushels of fiaxseed and about 47 
bushels of rice per acre are all that 
should be expected this season. 

Sorghum grain yielded only about 
16 bushels in 1945, although the aver- 
age yield was about 18 bushels during 
the previous four seasons. Late plant- 
ing and early frosts reduced yields 
last year. Allowing for current fac- 
tors and performance under like con- 
ditions in past years, a yield of about 
16 bushels seems possible. 

Due to late spring freezes and poor 
pollination the 1945 apple production 
was the lowest of record. With high 
prices and strong demand, orchards 
are receiving better care. Under 
average conditions it seems that this 
yearns yields per acre should be about 
double last year. Barring unusual 
losses from freezes and storms, 1946 
yields per acre of bearing trees for 
apples, other deciduous tree and vine 
fruits, and citrus, as a group, should 


1946 Prospective Crop Yields per Harvested Acre, United States Average with 

Comparisons 


Years 

All 

com 

All 

wheat 

Oats 

Barley 





Pota- 

toes 

To- 

bacco 

28 crops 
(percent 
of 1923- 
32 aver- 
age) 1 

1880-09 

iflno-ifl . __ 

Bu, 

25.9 

20.6 

25.4 

20.8 

85.2 

S2.1 

33.0 

03.1 
33.0 

Ba. 

13.4 

14.3 

14.4 1 

14.7 

10.8 
16.6 
18.1 
17.3 
16.0 

Bu. 

27.5 
29.0 

30.2 

29.6 

35.6 

29.6 
29.8 

37.3 
33.S 

Bu, 

23.7 

23.2 
22.6 

22.3 
25.5 

21.9 
23.0 

25.9 
23.5j 

Torn 
1.25 
1.31 
1.28 
1.84 
1.53 
1.43 
1.41 
L53 
L42 1 

Lb. 

182 

185 

170 

231 

272 

254 

204 

250 

266 

Bit. 

U. 

Bv. 

82 

96 

112 

124 

137 

140 

131 

151 

140 

Lb. 

732 

818 

770 

926 

1,023 

965 

1,117 

1,106 

1,080 

Pet. 

1928-82 

1934-43 

1942 

1943 

1944 

lOlS 

Pro»q)ectlve 1946 

12.9 

17.6 

18.7 
18.1 
18.3 

17.6 

18.6 

667 

872 

087 

870 

791 

864 

875 

1 


1 Crops induded in the average, in addition to the 10 listed in the table, are sorghum grain, rye, flaxseed, 
rice, wild hay, peanuts, sweetpotatoes, sugar beets, apples, 4 citrus fruits (oranges, tangerines, grapefruit 
and lemons) as a group; and 6 other fruits (peaches, pears, grapes, plums, prunes, and apricots) . a group* 
> Indications in January 1046. Actual 3^1ds can be expected to be hi^er or lower to the extent tha) 
subsequent weather is more fSvorable or less favorable than average. 
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average about 12 percent above last 
year and about 55 percent higher than 
the base years of 1923-32. 

Combining these yields in proportion 
to the relative importance of the crops 
during the 1923-32 predrought period, 
aggregate 1946 yields are likely to 
average well over a fourth higher than 
during that period. Looking at the 
component parts of such an increase, 
about 37 percent of the total expected 
gain results from the relatively high 


yield of cotton, and 27 percent from 
improvement in com . Increased yields 
of small grains and hay are expected 
to account for about 13 percent of the 
total gain, potatoes 4 percent, to- 
bacco 5 percent and fruits about 12 
percent. Despite a few adverse fac- 
tors, present prospects appear favor- 
able for another good crop year in 
1946. 

Charles E. Burkhbad 
Bureau oj Agricultural Economics 


Farm Price Supports for 1946 


T he year 1946 is the sixth year of 
the farm price-support program. 
First begun in 1941, the program has 
served the dual purpose of encourag- 
ing the production of crops and live- 
stock necessary to win the war and, at 
the same time, of protecting farmers 
against price declines. 

In order to assure needed produc- 
tion, many commodities have been 
supported at levels substantially above 
90 percent of parity, the minimum re- 
quired by law for those commodities 
for which price supports are manda- 
tory. And in 1946 supports for some 
commodities are continued above the 
90 percent level in order to assure 
production to meet prospective needs. 
In exceptional cases, such as sugar 
beets and sugarcane, announced sup- 
port prices in 1946 are higher than 
in 1945. 

For a number of other commodities, 
requirements have been reduced as a 
result of the end of the war. The role 
of price supports as a means of assur- 
ing needed production of these commo- 
dities is of less significance in 1946 
than previously, and the minimum 
level of support required by law has 
been the chief consideration in deter- 
mining the level of price support. 

Shortly after the inauguration of 
the price support program in 1941, 
Congress passed specific legislation 
defining the minimum levels and the 


period of time for which price supports 
must be continued in order to protect 
farmers from a possible sudden drop 
in prices resulting from the end of 
the war. 

Under this legislation, the Govern- 
ment is required to support the prices 
of basic commodities at 90 percent of 
parity (92^ percent in the case of cot- 
ton) unless marketing quotas have 
been voted upon and disapproved. 
Prices of nonbasic commodities, which 
farmers were publicly requested to ex- 
pand in production during the war, 
must be supported at not less than 
90 percent of parity imtil the ex- 
piration of a 2-year period begin- 
ning with the first day of January 
following the official declaration of 
the end of hostilities. Since no 
declaration has yet been made, farm- 
ers are assured these supports for at 
least the next 3 years. 

The price support legislation also 
declares it to be the policy of Congress 
that lending and purchase operations 
be carried on by the Government so 
as to bring the prices and income of 
producers of nonbasic commodities, 
not covered by public announcement, 
into a fair parity relationship with 
other commodities, to the extent 
funds are available, and after taking 
into account the ability of producers 
to bring supplies into line with 
demand. 
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For price support puiposeSi there- 
fore, commodities may conveniently 
be divided into three groups — basic 
commodities, nonbasic commodities 
covered by public announcement, 
and other nonbasic commodities. 

The basic commodities include corn, 
wheat, cotton, peanuts for nuts, rice, 
and tobacco. These commodities will 
be supported during 1946 as in 1945 
by means of loans at 90 percent of 
parity (92}i percent in the ease of 
cotton) as required by law. 

The nonbasic commodities covered 
by public announcement, and which, 
therefore, must be supported at not 
less than 90 percent of parity or the 
comparable price, include hogs, eggs, 
butterfat, milk, chickens (excluding 
chickens weighing pounds or less 
and all broilers), turkeys, specified 
varieties of dry edible beans and peas, 
soybeans for oil, fiaxseed for oil, pea- 
nuts for oil, potatoes, cured sweet 
potatoes, and American-Egyptian cot- 
ton. Some of these commodities will 
continue to be supported at levels 
above 90 percent of parity during 1946 
in order to assure the production 
required to meet prospective needs. 
For others, including hogs, eggs, and 
potatoes, price supports designed to 
assure producers 90 percent of parity, 
the minimum required by law, have 
been announced. In the case of hogs, 
it is expected that market prices which 
producers will be able to obtain under 
existing ceilings will be higher than the 
announced support level. 

Dry edible peas will be supported in 
1946 at 90 percent of the comparable 
price as of July 1, 1946. Last year, 
supports were somewhat above 90 per- 
cent of the comparable price. 

By mid-February no annoimcement 
had been made with respect to support 
prices for milk and butterfat. Market 
prices in 1945 were substantially above 
90 percent of parity and there is little 
likelihood that market prices in 1946 
will drop as low as 90 percent of parity. 
In addition, dairy farmers received 
production payments in 1945 at rates 


which averaged about 13 cents a 
pound on butterfat sold as farm 
separated cream and about 55 cents a 
hundredweight on whole milk sales. 
These payments are scheduled to con- 
tinue through June 1946. If they are 
terminated or reduced after June 30, 
price ceilings will be adjusted upward 
by approximately a corresponding 
amount so as to maintain returns to 
farmers at about the same level as in 
1945. 

Likewise, by mid-February no an- 
nouncement of support prices for 1946 
had been made for chickens, turkeys, 
dry edible beans, cured sweetpotatoes, 
or American-Egyptian cotton — all of 
which must be supported at not less 
than 90 percent of parity or the com- 
parable price. In 1945 prices of 
chickens and turkeys were supported 
at 90 percent of parity. Cured 
sweetpotatoes and American-Egyp- 
tian cotton were supported by means 
of loans in 1945 at prices calculated to 
reflect 90 percent of parity to pro- 
ducers. Price supports on dry edible 
beans were above parity in 1945. 

The commodities in the third group 
— ^the nonbasic commodities not cover- 
ed by public announcement — ^for which 
price supports were in operation in 
1945 included designated vegetables 
for canning, designated fruits for can- 
ning and drying, wool, naval stores, 
sugar beets and sugarcane, rye, barley, 
grain sorghums, designated winter 
cover crop seeds, and certain hay and 
pasture seeds. 

Price supports on these commodities 
are not mandatory and some may be 
dropped from the 1946 program. The 
only ones for which price supports 
have been announced so far are sugar 
beets and sugarcane and winter cover 
crop seeds. Although no announce- 
ment has been made with respect to 
the price support for rye, barley, and 
grain sorghums, it is likely these 
grains will again be supported in 1946 
by means of loans based upon the loan 
rate for corn and relative feeding 
values. 
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Prices of vegetables for canning 
will not be supported in '1946. The 
area average prices to be used by OPA 
as the raw material cost basis in com- 
puting canners* ceiling prices on 
sweet corn, green peas and tomatoes 
are the same as last year. No prices 
have been designated for snap beans 
as it is contemplated that the 1946 pack 
will be exempted from price ceilings. 

The methods to be used in support- 
ing prices and the levels of support for 
the commodities for which 1946 sup- 
ports have been announced follow. 

Hogs. — The present price support of 
$13 per hundredweight at Chicago, 
with no seasonal variation, continues 
in effect until September 30, 1946. 
During the market year beginning 
October 1, 1946, hog prices will be 
supported at an average support price 
for the year of $12 per hundredweight, 
Chicago basis. The support varies 
by weeks through the season from a 
low of $10.75 in December 1946 to a 
high of $13.25 in September 1947. 
This is the first time that seasonal var- 
iations have been applied to support 
prices for hogs. The new support 
prices apply to hogs bought by feder- 
ally inspected slaughterers throughout 
the United States, based on geographic 
differentials, above and below the 
average Chicago support price. 

Eggs. — Egg prices will be supported 
through Government purchases of 
dried, frozen, and graded shell eggs at 
prices designed to reflect a United 
States average farm price of 29 cents 
a dozen for edible eggs during the 
spring season of flush production. 
For the hlidwest, where prices histori- 
cally average lower, the support pro- 
gram is intended to reflect an average 
farm price of 27 cents a dozen. 

The support program will stress the 
purchase of dried whole eggs as the 
principal method of price support 
operations. Vendors will be required 
to certify that producers have re- 
ceived not less than the announced 
support prices of all eggs purchased 
from them by the Government. Pur- 


chases of graded shell eggs will be 
limited so far as possible to those areas 
in which drymg and freezing capacity 
is not sufficient to take care of local 
surpluses and where temporary sur- 
pluses threaten to cause prices to de- 
cline below support levels. 

Sugar beets. — Growers of sugar 
beets are guaranteed a national aver- 
age return, including Sugar Act pay- 
ments, of not less than $13.50 per ton 
of beets. This compares with $12.50 
in 1945. Payments will be made to 
growers by means of price supporting 
contracts with processors. 

Sugarcane. — Growers of sugarcane 
for sugar in Louisiana, Florida, Puerto 
Bico, Virgin Islands, and Hawaii will 
receive $2.10 per ton of average sugar- 
cane, the payment in each producing 
area to be graduated upward or down- 
ward in accordance with the ratio of 
sugar recovered from the deliveries 
of the individual producer to sugar 
recovered from all deliveries in each 
area. Payment in the case of Louisi- 
ana growers will be equivalent to 
$2.04 per ton of standard sugarcane 
and compares with $1.60 per ton paid 
in Louisiana and Florida in 1945. 
The payments will be reduced to the 
extent of any increase in market 
prices. Details of the program, which 
wdll be carried out by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, are to be 
announced. 

Soybeans. — Prices will be supported 
for soybeans at $2.04 a bushel, the 
same as the priees for last year, for 
the basic grades delivered to country 
elevators or other normal delivery 
points. Details of the exact method 
of price supports are to be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

Flaxseed. — Returns to growers from 
the flaxseed crop harvested in 1946 
will be supported by acreage payments 
lor otherw’ise at an average leve 
equivalent to $3.60 a bushel, Minne- 
apolis basis. The exact method of 
price support will be determined and 
announced before the new crop flax is 
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marketed. In 1945, the support price 
of flaxseed was $3 per bushel, Minne- 
apolis basis, and was supplemented 
by production payments of S5 per 
acre to growers participating in the 
goals program. 

Potatoes. — Potatoes will be sup- 
ported at levels calculated to assure 
producers 90 percent of parity by 
means of purchases of early and inter- 
mediate potatoes and loans on late 
potatoes. The program differs from 
that in operation in 1945 in two major 
respects. First, there is no advance 
announcement of support prices for 
grades below XJ. S. No. 1 at fixed 
amounts or at fixed percentages of 
the applicable prices for U. S. No. 1 
grade. Instead, prices of lower grades 
exclusive of culls, will be supported 
at such times, in such areas, by such 
means, and at such prices as will be 
necessary to carry out the Govern- 
ment’s support obligations. Eligi- 
bility for support of U. S, No. 1 pota- 
toes may also be made contingent 
upon meeting prescribed conditions 
governing disposition of grades lower 
than U. S. No. 1. The second major 
change from the 1945 support pro- 
gram is that the announced support 
prices are base prices at a stage of 
distribution described as **in bulk 
loaded on truck at farmer’s gate.” 
Formerly the support prices were at 
the f. 0 . b. level. The actual price 
to be received by any grower partici- 
pating in the price support operation 
will be the appropriate base price 
adjusted for the value of the market- 
ing services actually performed. An- 
nounced support prices for 1946 refiect 


to growers approximately 20 cents a 
hundredweight less than 1945 sup- 
port prices after deducting marketing 
charges. Under the 1945 program, 
grow-er prices averaged 137 percent of 
parity January to August, inclusive, 
and 104 percent of parity September 
to December, inclusive. 

Peanuts. — Peanuts grown in 1946 
will be supported at prices calculated 
to refiect 90 percent of parity as of 
July 15, 1946, by means of purchases 
and loans. The specific level of price 
support will be announced after the 
July parity has been determined. 
Purchases under the program will be 
made until July 30, 1947, and loans 
will be available until January 31, 
1947. 

Winter cover crop seeds. — Winter 
cover crop seeds produced in 1946 
will be supported through a purchase 
and loan program. Purchases from 
farmers of recleaned bagged seed 
which is fumigated when necessary 
will be made on the basis of the fol- 
lowing prices per pound of top quality 
seed: Hairy vetch, 12 cents; Willa- 
mette vetch, 6 cents; crimson clover, 
11.5 cents; and common ryegrass, 7.5 
cents. 

Nonrecourse loans will be made 
available at the rates per pound indi- 
cated for the following seeds of top 
quality: Austrian winter peas, 3.5 
cents; rough peas, 5 cents; and blue 
lupine, 5 cents. Discounts are pro- 
vided for seeds which fail to meet 
specifications. 

Ibwin R. Hedges 
Office of Price, PM A 


Farm Machinery Prospects 


ITH farmers called upon for 
another year of top production, 
one of the important factors affecting 
their spring planting decisions will be 
the availability of farm machinery and 
other farm equipment. Faced with 


another year of a tight labor supply 
along with overused, and in some cases 
worn out, farm machinery, farmers 
have a 1946 goal asking for roughly 
10 million more acres to be planted 
or grown than in 1945. This goal 
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looks toward a production, as during 
the war, of about a third more than 
the 1935-39 average. 

To meet these goals many farmers 
will need new machinery or replace- 
ments, while many others would like 
to obtain some even though their 
present equipment is not exactly in 
critical condition. In general, farmers 
are in a financial position that would 
permit them to purchase equipment 
if it were obtainable, not only to satisfy 
acute needs but also to embark on a 
long range farm equipment replace- 
ment program. If new machinery 
were available, shortages of farm labor 
would stimulate further mechanization 
this year and thus create more need 
or desire for farm equipment. Vet- 
erans are being given priority in farm 
machinery purchases. All these in- 
fluences exert considerable pressure on 
the supply of farm equipment available 
for distribution. 

Even though quota restrictions on 
farm machinery production were re- 
moved last August, manufacturers 
have encountered many problems since 


then which have retarded capacity 
production. Manpower and material 
difficulties have been critical. Shut- 
downs because of indust lial unrest 
have abeady cost considerable pro- 
duction. Suppliers of raw materials 
and component parts have also had 
labor problems which have retarded 
the manufacture of farm machinery. 
Despite these obstacles, production in 
November and December was above 
that of the preceding two months. 
In January, however, production was 
further retarded by additional shut- 
downs. 

In view of all the conditions affecting 
farm machinery manufacture and dis- 
tribution, there appears little likeli- 
hood that farmers this year will be 
able to obtain all the machinery they 
will wish to buy. 

Total production reported by 300 
manufacturers representing more than 
90 percent of the industry for the 5- 
month period July to December 1945 
was less than for the comparable 
period of 1944. July, August, and 
September production of 1945 re- 
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mained fairly constant at approxi- 
mately $48,000,000 per month, while 
more favorable conditions during Oc- 
tober and November brought in- 
creases to $54,169,000 and $54,971,000, 
respectively. Over-all production dur- 
ing these latter two months showed a 
modest increase above the correspond- 
ing months of 1944. 

Repairs, haying machinery, plant- 
ing, seeding, and fertilizing equip- 
ment, and cultivators and weeders 
were the classifications showing the 
largest dollar volume decreases over 
the total five-month period, while at- 
tachments, irrigation equipment, and 
domestic water systems reflected sub- 
stantial increases. In the table is a 
comparison of the classifications of 
farm machinery production for corre- 
sponding periods for 1944 and 1945, in 
dollar volume. 

It is expected that the critical ma- 
terials and manpower problems of the 
farm machinery industry will become 
easier in the next few months. This 
will result in larger production, month 
by month, but the pent-up need and 
desire for new equipment will probably 
far overshadow this increase for some- 
time to come. 

Planting, seeding and fertilizing 
equipment, tractors, plows and listers, 
as well as other spring equipment, will 
be extremely short for the next few 
months. It is expected that haying, 
harvesting, and other equipment for 


Farm Machinery Production, July 
through November, 1944 and 1945^ 
pollar Volume] 



1044 

1046 

Tractors for farm use 

Tillage, seeding, fertilizing 

$64,501,915 

$64. 450, 685 

Aqiiipment _ 

17,768,289 

17, 476, 228 

Cultivating, weeding, 

spraying equipment 

Harvesting, haying, ma]> 
ket preparation equip- 

8.677,042 

8,835,611 

ment _ _ _ . _ _ 

34, 906, 906 

32, 176, 197 

Dairy, poultry, bam 

equipment; faun ele* 
vatoTS 

14,920,677 

16,263,139 

Wagons, nonmotor trucks, 

and g»r - 

1, 431, 771 

1,626,325 

Water systems, pumps, 

IrriMtion equipment 

Attachments, miscellane- 

13, 652, 272 

16,499,905 

ous equipment 

17, 164. 051 
83,787, 278 

22, 116, 391 
72,711,459 

Hepair parts. . 


Total 

256, C92, 200 

252,156,038 



1 As reported by 300 manufacturers representing 
90 percent of total production. 


later summer use will be coming off 
the production lines in much larger 
volume than in 1944, although this 
volume will not be suflicient to ma- 
terially satisfy the demand for these 
machines. Therefore it is advisable 
that farmers survey their needs for 
1946 early and carefully plan needed 
repairs and reconditioning to extend 
the life of their equipment until pro- 
duction becomes large enough to pro- 
vide a balance between supply and 
demand. 

F. M. Johnson 
Materials Branch, PM A 


Farm Labor Problems and Programs 


After 4 war years of record pro- 
ajL duction, American farmers are 
again being called on for another year 
of top production — and in the face 
of a continued tight farm labor supply. 
World- wide needs for the product of 
the soil of this Nation, together with 
the high level of demand by American 
civilians and armed forces, necessi- 


tated the setting of agricultural goals 
for 1946 looking toward a production 
a third above the 1935-39 average. 

In the 5 years since January 1940. 
shifts from agricultural to non-agri- 
cultural emplo3mient, and enlistments 
and inductions of farm people into the 
armed forces have resulted in a loss of 
slightly more than 5 million persons 
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from agriculture — a net decrease of 
16 percent in the farm population. 
And, despite the relaxation of man- 
power controls along with cutbacks in 
industry and releases from the armed 
forces, no significant increase in the 
farm labor force is in prospect for 
some months to come. 

Many Adrerse Factors 

The chief factors contributing to the 
slow increase in the farm labor force 
appear to be: (1) reluctance of vet- 
erans and war workers to accept farm 
employment because of agricultural 
job insecurity, working conditions, 
and wage differentials between farm 
and non-farm work; (2) savings and 
unemployment compensation to tide 
workers over a rather extended period 
with the hopes of securing industrial 
employment as reconversion progresses 
(if strikes are not protracted too long) ; 
(3) lack of adequate housing, sanita- 
tion, educational facilities, and other 
services on farms; (4) retirement from 
the farm labor force of older people, 
return of large number of youths to 
school, and return of many house- 
wives to homemaking. 

However, the farm labor force is not 
expected to decline below that of 1945 
as present trends indicate that veter- 
ans and war workers returning to 
farms will offset the number of older 
persons and others who are retiring 
from the work force. But present 
signs point to a tight labor market for 
a good many months to come, and 
possibly for a few years. The experi- 
ences after the first World War further 
support this belief. As late as August 
of 1920, nearly 2 years after the Armis- 
uce, the Department of Labor in 
analyzing the shortage of farm labor 
at that time, due in part to the reluc- 
tance of veterans to return to farms, 
pointed out the desirability of continu- 
ing the importation of Mexican na- 
tionals to help with harvest operations. 

All facts about farm labor needs and 
supplies for 1946 point to the necessity 
of more intensive recruitment of local 


labor than in 1946, by the State and 
County Extension Service as well as 
by other agencies. And, where neces- 
sary, interstate and foreign workers 
will be employed to supplement local 
labor supplies. In 1945 more than 
234,000 domestic farm laborers were 
placed m farm jobs by the Extension 
Services, and thousands of others, 
stimulated by press and radio appeals, 
made their own arrangements to work 
for farmers last year. In addition, 
nearly 120,000 foreign workers were 
utilized by farmers last year in 40 
States. It is interesting to note that 
of the 22 million man-days of work 
available to these foreign workers, only 
10 percent of the days were lost be- 
cause of unfavorable weather, illness 
of the workers, or for other reasons. 

To help effectuate the full employ- 
ment concept, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and many other farm leaders, 
in testifying recently at congressional 
hearings, urged the greatest possible 
utilization of American workers in 
agriculture. Thus the Department of 
Agriculture in 1946 plana to intensify 
past recruitment programs by assist- 
ing veterans and displaced war workers 
to find employment on farms, and, by 
mobilizing women, youth, and others, 
to assist the regular farm labor force 
on a full or part-time basis. In addi- 
tion, more effort will be directed to- 
ward aiding farmers and workers to 
obtain greater output per worker. 

Mobile Task Forces 

Where these programs fail to pro- 
vide the necessary American workers, 
the Department stands ready to pro- 
vide farmers with foreign workers. 
Plans are ready to recruit, transport, 
provide health services, and assist in 
housing and feeding slightly fewer for- 
eign workers in 1946 than in 1945, to 
meet farm labor requirements where 
the need cannot be met from any other 
source within the United States. 
Foreign workers will be utilized as 
mobile task forces to be rapidly shifted 
from various crop areas to assist in 



planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
operations as needed. Because these 
workers will be utlized as mobile task 
forces, allocations to States must of 
necessity be flexible and at all times 
subject to the critical labor needs of 
speciflc areas. In addition, the labor 


camps operated by the Department, 
for housing foreign, interstate, or 
migratory agricultural workers, will 
help facilitate the movement of sea- 
sonal workers. 

William C. Holley 
Labor Branch, PM A 


Seed Supplies for 1946 Crops 


S EED supplies are generally ade- 
quate for growing the crops 
called for in 1946 goals but for the 
best returns it may become necessary 
to make some careful selections and 
substitutions. For example, farmers 
in some areas may find it impossible 
to get the alfalfa or clover seed they 
need. But in general larger supplies 
of improved seeds of many kin^ are 
available and these should be used to 
get the highest yield. 

In the transition from a tremendous 
war output of intertilled crops to a 
long time program of balanced pro- 
duction, agriculture is faced with 
inadequate supplies of legume seeds. 
Both in this country and abroad, the 
demand is far in excess of the current 
supply, and it therefore, becomes nec- 
essary to make it go as far as possible. 
This means more effective use of 
seed by better preparation of the 
seed bed and lighter seedings or use 
of mixtures. Finally, it means sub- 
stitution of other crops until a large 
supply of legume seeds is available. 

Alfalfa Seed Supplies Short 

Alfalfa seed adapted to conditions 
in the Northern States is particularly 
short of requirements this year. 
The 1945 alfhifa seed crop was about 
the same as in 1944 and only 3 percent 
below the 10-year average, but the crop 
in the Northern States was 17 percent 
below that of 1944 and 27 percent, 
below the 1934-43 average. Con- 
sidering the fact that many farmers 
would like to increase th^ alfalfa 


acreage this year, it becomes evident 
that the supply of alfalfa seed must 
be stretched by every means possible. 

Many farmers get good stands of 
alfalfa with only half as much seed 
as some of their neighbors use be- 
cause proper preparation of the land 
is such an important item. After all 
there are about 220,000 alfalfa seeds 
per pound and only 43,560 square feet 
per acre so each pound of seed per 
acre means five seeds per square 
foot. Lime and phosphate, together 
with inoculation, a firm seed bed and 
proper seed coverage become most 
important this year. The seed sup- 
ply will go farther if more of the 
alfalfa is seeded in a mixture with 
bromegrass, a practice which has 
demonstrated its value in many 
States. 

Cooperation on the part of farmers 
to make the supply of adapted seed 
go as far as possible is far more de- 
sirable than the use of unadapted 
alfalfa seed. As seed supplies of the 
wilt-resistant strains are increased, 
there will be renewed interest in 
growing more alfalfa. 

Red Clover Seed Demand Strong 

Red clover continues as the prin- 
cipal legume on farms in the Corn 
Belt and in many other Northern 
States. As more farmers have put 
lime and phosphate on their land 
they have found that red clover could 
be grown successfully again. This ex- 
plains in part why there is renewed 
inteorest in red clover at this and 
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yrhj many fanners are using clover in 
place of alfalfa. The supply of red 
clover seed is about 8 percent less 
than a year ago although about 40 
percent larger than the 1934-43 
average. This is not as much seed 
as could be used this year but it will 
enable farmers to seed a large acreage 
to red clover. 

As with alfalfa, there is need to make 
the supply go as far as possible by 
proper preparation of the seed bed and 
prudent use of seed. These are de- 
sirable practices at any time but they 
achieve a most signihcant purpose at 
this time when it is so necessary for 
fanners to develop their farms into 
efOicient operating units. Efficient 
production is associated v ith high 
productivity and legumes are basic 
materials in developing it on the 
average farm. Efficient and abun- 
dant production is the way to better 
living and red clover will contribute 
much to this in the years ahead. 

Alsike clover does not comprise a 
large acreage in comparison with alfalfa 
or red clover but it is important on 
many farms where soil conditions give 
it an advantage over other hay crops. 
The supply of seed is about a fourth 
more than last year, but about 10 
percent below the 5-year average. 
This will enable farmers to seed a con- 
siderable acreage to alsike clover but 
again the demand exceeds the supply 
and there is need for attention to the 
effective use of this seed. 

Sweetclover seedings during the past 
five years were far short of normal. 
As farmers noAke their adjustments to 
a peacetime program, they will use 
more sweetclover for pasture and hay. 
The present supply of seed is sufficient 
to permit some expansion in the sweet- 
clover acreage but the total seed sup- 
ply is only about two-thirds as much 
as was used in prewar years. 

Lespedeza seed supplies are ade- 
quate so fanners can expand their 
acreage where this crop is adapted. 
Pasture and hay production in many 


States is dependent upon adequate 
supplies of this seed. 

Grass Seed Supplies Adequate 

Grass seed supplies are adequate for 
all crops, except Kentucky bluegrass, 
so that farmers can expand their hay 
and pasture acreage or improve the 
pasture acreage on their farms or 
ranches. The 1945 harvest of some 
grass seeds was much smaller than in 
1944 but the carry-over of seed is such 
as to make the total supply sufficient 
to meet the need for these seeds. 
Bromegrass is gaining in importance in 
mixture with alfalfa as a hay and 
pasture crop in the Com Belt and Lake 
States. There is every reason to 
expect that this mixture will become 
more popular as more farmers become 
acquainted with its advantages. The 
improved varieties of bromegrass are 
especially well suited to use in the 
alfalfa-brome mixtures. Farmers have 
found that grasses enable the farm 
operator to use his land, his labor, and 
his equipment effectively and therefore 
the farmer who wants efficient produc- 
tion will give attention to the use of 
these crops. For summer pasture, a 
field of Sudan grass is usually a way to 
get more feed and is an effective 
measure towards achieving efficient 
production. 

Grain, Vegetable Seeds Flentifhl 

Field crops such as com, small grain, 
the oil seeds and the other major crops 
do not present any problem so far as 
the total supply of seed is concerned 
but the farmer who must meet compe- 
tition and who must make his living 
at farming needs the improved varieties 
of these crops. In most States, hybrid 
varieties of com have been developed 
which are adapted to local conditions 
and yield one-quarter more than the 
old varieties. Because of frost dam- 
age, there is a short supply of good 
seed in northern areas. In some 
States, the new varieties of wheat, 
barley and oats, far outyield the old 
varieties and a farmer can hardly afford 
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to do without the new seed. New 
varieties of flax and soybeans have 
greatly increased the yield of oil per 
acre and made possible the profitable 
production of these crops in areas 
where they could not compete but 
for these added returns. 

Vegetable seed supplies are plentiful 
except for some varieties of a few 
kinds and there are suitable substitu- 
tions so gardeners can grow just about 
whatever vegetables they like this 
year. Many new and improved vari- 
eties are available which will enable 


the growers to provide the best crop 
of vegetables that was ever harvested. 

The 1946 output of small vegetable 
seeds, which includes all kinds but 
garden beans, peas and sweet corn, is 
reported to be 41 percent above aver- 
age though 35 percent smaller than in 
1944. Production of certified seed 
potatoes in 1945 was over 33 million 
bushels, an all-time record. 

E. A. Johnson 
Field Service Branchy PM A 


Food Supplies During the War 


C IVILIAN food consumption per 
person in the United States in- 
creased considerably during the war, 
despite the necessity of supplying huge 
quantities of food to our armed forces 
and allies. This increase was made pos- 
sible by the Nation's lai^e expansion 
of food production. The volume of 
food production for sale and farm 
home consumption increased steadily 
to a new record in 1944 of 38 percent 
above prewar. Expansion of produc- 
tion occurred in the face of a decrease 
in the farm labor force and was aided 
by unusually favorable weather 
throughout most of the country. The 
greatest increases in food production 
were in livestock products, wheat, and 
truck crops. 

During the prewar years 1935-39, 
about 97 percent of each year’s supply 
of food was consumed domestically, 
and about 3 percent was exported. 
The percentage of the total food sup- 
plies consumed by civilians during the 
war declined to about 80 percent. 
In 1942, the first full year of our 
participation in the war, about 7 per- 


cent of the available food supply 
w^ent to the armed forces, and another 
6 percent was exported, principally 
under lend-lease. Government stocks 
of food were built up both in 1942 and 
1943. For 1943, military takings had 
increased to 12 percent and exports 
to 8 percent. During 1944 and 1945, 
about 13 to 14 percent went to the 
armed forces and 6 to 7 percent to ex- 
port. In these years, the Government 
stocks which had been built up in 1942 
and 1943 were considerably depleted 
and were quite small at the beginning 
of 1946. From the beginning of 1945 
until the end of the war, the armed 
forces were taking almost one-fifth 
of the total food supply and other 
Government purchases were still large. 
With the end of the war, however, 
military cut-backs changed the whole 
food supply picture and permitted 
immediate increases in the civilian 
supplies of many foods, particularly 
in the last quarter of 1945. 

Because of the increase in total food 
supplies by 1944, they were about 37 
percem> above prewar — the decreasing 
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share of the total supply going to 
civilians did not result in a lowering 
of the average per capita consumption 
of food by civilians. In fact, on a 
per capita basis, over-all civilian food 
consumption averaged well above the 
1935-39 level throughout the war. 
The index of civilian per capita food 
consumption, in which retail prices in 
1935-39 are used as constant weights 
to combine the various foods, was as 
follows: 

1935-89 100 1943 106 

1941 108 1944 111 

1942 107 1945 110 

Prior to VJ-day, civilian per capita 
consumption for the year 1945 was 
expected to be only 5 percent above 
prewar. After the end of the war, 
civilian supplies of many foods in- 
creased markedly, permitting a much 
higher level of consumption in the 
last 3 or 4 months of the year. As a 
result, the average rate of consumption 
per capita for the year 1945 is now 
estimated at 10 percent above pre- 
war. 

At least in the early months of 1946, 
supplies of some foods will continue 
to fall short of total demand at present 
prices. However, the total amount of 
food available to civilians in 1946 will 
be considerably greater than in 1945, 
principally because of cut-backs in 
military procurement. Even with in- 
creases in the civilian population re- 
sulting from the demobilization of 
armed forces, average food consump- 
tion in 1946 may exceed the 1944 
record. Military food requirements 
in 1946 appear to be only one-fourth 
to one-third of the 1945 takings. Ex- 
ports and foreign shipments of food in 
1946 will continue large, accounting 
for perhaps 7 or 8 percent of the total 
disappearance of food in 1946, com- 
pared with 3 percent in 1935-39. 

The 1946 prospects for per capita 
food consumption in the United States 
at least 11 percent above prewar is in 


sharp contrast with conditions in other 
parts of the world where per capita 
food supplies average about percent 
below prewar. The nutritive value of 
the 1946 per capita food supply in the 
United States is expected to be about 
the same as in 1945, a level consider- 
ably higher in all nutients than in 
prewar years. In 1946 an average of 
about 3,360 calories is expected to be 
available per person per day, compared 
with 3,250 in 1935-39. This will pro- 
vide food energy in excess of any rec- 
ognized standard requirement for the 
average of the whole civilian popula- 
tion, though some groups will have 
considerably less than the average. 
The National Research Council has 
recommended daily allowances over 
3,000 calories only for very active men 
and for boys from 13 to 20 years of 
age. A rough average requirement 
for the United States population is 
2,800 calories, including moderate 
kitchen waste. Thus part of the 
margin between this requirement and 
the 3,360 calorie supply available is 
lost through excessive kitchen and 
table waste. The effect of the recently 
announced wheat conservation pro- 
gram will slightly enhance the protein, 
iron and B-vitamin content of the 
average diet. 

In most of Europe the daily calories 
available for the average person are 
far below the 3,360 calorie average in 
the United States. In late 1945 less 
than 1,900 calories per person per day 
were available in the following coun- 
tries: Spain, Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Finland and Portugal. 

In the following countries 2,100 to 
2,500 calories per person per day were 
available: Greece, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Switzerland, Norway, Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg and Belgium. 

Only three countries had over 2,800 
calories available — Denmark, Sweden 
and United Kingdom. 

Mabgtjbhitb C. Btjhk 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics' 
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Sooaoxaic TVends Affecting Agriculture 


Index of prices received by farm- 
ers (August 190&-July 1914- 
100 ) 



Year and month 


Index of prices received by farmers (August 1909-July 19U-»100) 

Crops ij. 

Feed I oil I I I 

1,0^ To^ Cotton Fruit £ 

hay 



375 180 213 226 


i Federal Keserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 

3 Total income adjusted for seasonal variation, revised September 1945. 

> Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

« Revised. 

* Ratio of prices received by fanners to prices paid, interest, and taxes. 

•1924 only. 

. Note.— The index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers’ income, shown above, 
are not comparable in several respects. The production index includes only mining and manufacturing; 
the income index also includes transportation. The production index is hitended to measure volume, 
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M illions of people throughout the world face starvation, partly 
the aftermath of war and partly the result of serious droughts 
in many food-producing areas. The United States is one of 
the few important food-producing countries to have escaped a drought 
last season, and, with ample larders, the world looks to this country 
to help alleviate the critical food shortage — in many countries much 
wome than during the war. To meet the crisis, by making more food 
available for shipment abroad, the President and other national 
leaders have asked for: (1) further increased agricultural production, 
(2) prevention of food waste, especially wheat, and fats and oils, and 
(3) substitution of plentiful foods. * * ♦ In Late February, the 
1946 goals for wheat, com, soybeans, grain sorghums, and dry peas 
were further increased about million acres, bringing the goals for 
cultivated crops to nearly 300 million acres, IS million acres more 
than planted in 1945. Rural and urban people alike are asked to 
continue the victory garden program in 1946, and exceed last year’s 
total of about 18 million gardens. * * ♦ Farmers, consumers, 
food processors, and food handlers are requested to conserve wheat — 
feeding wheat to livestock is restricted, wheat for alcohol is discon- 
tinued, and a slightly higher extraction rate for flour is required. 

884830 *— 4 ^ -1 



National Economic Conditions in 1945 


S TRONG domestic demand for 
agricultural products in 1945 ex- 
ceeded available supplies. This was 
due chiefly to a continued high level of 
employment together with large non- 
agricultural income payments. Al- 
though the abrupt end of the war in 
August brought American business 
face to face with major problems of 
adjustment because of suddenly re- 
duced Government purchases, both 
incomes and employment were better 
maintained than had been anticipated. 
During the last half of the year de- 
mands for food by the armed forces 
declined sharply and lend-lease ship- 
ments were terminated, but commer- 
cial exports continued large. 

For the year 1945 as a whole, the 
gross national product and national 
income were about the same as in 1944. 
However, Government expenditures, 
as a contributor to gross national 
product, declined slightly more than 
consumer expenditures increased. The 
high level of consumer expenditures 
was made possible by small increases 


in income payments and a decline in 
net savings of individuals. While over- 
all money incomes were well main- 
tained, the index of industrial produc- 
tion and income of industrial workers 
decreased by 14 percent and 16 per- 
cent respectively as compared with 
1944. Increases in the level of both 
wholesale prices and consumer prices 
indicate that probably the general 
level of the physical volume of produc- 
tion was a little smaller in 1945 than 
in 1944. 

The effect of the end of the war upon 
national economic conditions is some- 
what obscured by comparing yearly 
figures. Industrial production, which 
had been declining slowly for some 
time, dropped nearly one-fourth be- 
tween JiUy and October. It rose 
slightly in November, but then de- 
clined again in December, mainly as 
a result of work stoppages in impor- 
tant automobile plants and holiday 
shut-downs in steel, textiles, paper, 
and mining. However, nonagricul- 
tural income payments decreased only 


Economic Conditions in the United States — 'War and Prewar 



Unit 

1935-39 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

Gross national product i 

BIIt dollars . - 

81.9 

152L8 

187.4 

197.6 

197.8 

^vemment eq^enditores: ^ 


Totfll ___ _ 

do 

13.7 


93.6 

97.1 

83.0 

War 



81.3 

83.7 

69.0 

Gfmsnmer 1 . 

do 

- 

83.0 

91.3 

98.6 

104.9 




122.2 

149.4 

160.7 

161.0 

Nonf^iGnltnral inonmA payments l,, 

do -,-T - 


■Tim 

127.7 

141.1 

144.1 

Income of Industrial workers > 


; 

26ul 

34.8 

36.6 

29.9 

Cash ferro receipts * 


1 

16.3 

19.3 

19.8 

20.6 

Net savings of individuals * 

do— 

Bj 

28.6 

33.3 

38.9 

34.9 

Industrial production; * 



Total . 


100.0 

199.0 

239.0 

236.0 

203 

Munitions. „ 

■TTsPitTtatMHMH 

66.0 

100.0 

iiao 

*26.0 

Wholes^ prices: * 



All commodities 


80.6 

98.8 

103.1 

104.0 

1068 

All commodities except fiann and food. 


81.2 

96.6 

96.9 

98.4 

99.7 

TTarm nrodnrfta 


76.0 

79.1 

106.9 

122.6 

128.5 

106.0 

128.3 

106.2 

TTood. , , . _ . 


99.6 

106.8 

Cost of living:* 


Total - 

H. ! ■! iUli iWWW 

100.0 

118,6 

123.6 

126.6 

136.1 

120.0 

128.4 

Food _ 

irtffB MISM 

100.0 

100.0 

123.9 

138.0 

116.7 

139.1 


il ‘ BBi 

112.6 

122.8 

Foreign trade: ^ 


Exports: 







Total 


2.9 


12.8 

1A2 

9.6 

Lend-lease __ 

do 


A9 

10.3 

8.4 

1L3 

63 


do 


2.7 

8.9 

A1 




» Department of Oommerce. < Bureau of Labor Stattetlcs. 

^Bureau of Agricultural Eoonomios. i For month of September, 1^ 

•Federal Beaenre Board. ' 
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6 percent between July and Septem- 
ber (after allowing for seasonal varia- 
tion) and rose slightly in October and 
November. The strength shown by 
income payments in the latter part of 
the year was primarily the result of 
increases in total mustering-out pay- 
ments by the military services and in 
unemployment compensation pay- 
ments. Military and civilian pay 
rolls of the Federal Government and 
factory pay rolls decreased consider- 
ably, and more than offset increases in 
other sectors of the economy, particu- 
larly in the trade and service industries. 

The increase in unemployment dur- 
ing the last 6 months of 1945 was com- 
paratively small. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, the number of 
unemployed rose from 830,000 in 
August to 1,650,000 in September and 


declined slightly in October. L'n- 
employment rose in November and 
December, but totaled only 1,950,000 
in the latter month. During this same 
period the total labor force declined 
by more than 5 million due in part to 
the withdrawal of women and under- 
age and over-age w'orkers. Persons 
employed numbered 53,520,000 in 
AugUbt and 51,360,000 in December. 
The comparatively small changes in 
the total of those employed and un- 
employed (civilian labor force) during 
the last half of 1945 and the large 
increase in the number of persons not 
in the labor force indicate that a 
considerable number of men released 
from the armed services did not im- 
mediately seek employment. 

B. S. Whitb, Jb. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


, Commodity Reviews 


FOOD SUPPLIES 

C IVILIAN per capita food con- 
sumption in the United States in 
1946 is expected to be at least as large 
and may even exceed any previous 
year, assuming, of course, that crops 
this year are no w’orse than average. 
This is in sharp contrast with the 
situation outside the United States 
with per capita world supplies for 
1945-46 averaging about 12 percent 
below prew'ar levels. 

Total food supplies of the United 
States in 1946 for domestic consump- 
tion, military use, and export are not 
expected to differ greatly from 1945. 
Despite some increase in exports to 
meet the critical needs of liberated 
areas, civilian consumption in the 
United States probably will be larger 
than last year. The proportion of the 
total food supply going to the armed 
services has been sharply reduced. 

But civilian food supplies in the 


Civilian Consumption Per Capita of 
Major Foods, 1935-39 Average, 1945 
and Preliminary Forecast for 1946 


Food group 

193^89 

aver- 

age 

1945 

1946 

fore- 

cast 

Red meats 

Pounds 

125.6 

Pounds 

131.5 

Pounds 

150 

Chicken and turkey 
meat 

20.5 

29 0 

28.6 

E|rgsi__ _ _ 

20S 

390 

365 

Fluid milk and cream.. 
Butter 

340 

16u7 

447 

10.5 

430 

10.5 

Lard 

11 

11.9 

12.6 

Margarine 

Fresh fralta.. , „ - 

2.3 

138.5 

3.4 

146.5 

2.7 

148 

Processed fruits 

Fresh vegetables 

25.7 

236 

31.5 

270 

Sr 

Process^ vegetables- - - 
White pntatnes , 

36.7 

130 

S8.8 

130 

Sweetpotatops _ 

23.3 

19.2 

P) 

Dry beans and peas 

Wheat flonr _ 

9.3 

153.1 

7.9 

161.4 

% 

Comproducta, 

38.5 

40.7 

36.5 

Rlea 

5.7 

5 4 

5 

Rye flour 

2l2 

2 6 

2.3 

Oatmeal 

3.9 

4.1 

4.4 

(*) 

Sugar. 

96.5 

73,2 

Ooflee.. 

Tea . 

14 

0.7 

16 2 
0.7 

47 

a7 

Cocoa 

4.4 

3.5 

3.8 



1 Numbers, not pounds. 

> Not available till April 
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Index Numbers of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 


[1910-14-100] 


Year and month 

Prices 

received 

Prices 
paid, 
Interest, 
and • 
taxes 

Parity 
ratio 1 

1910-14 average-— 

100 

100 

100 

1916-19 average 

162 

150 

106 

1920-24 average—. 

151 

173 

36 

1925-29 average 

149 

168 

89 

3930-34 average 

90 

136 

66 

1936-39 average.— 

107 

128 

84 

1940-44 average 

154 

148 

103 

1945 average 

202 

174 

116 

1945 




February 

199 

172 

116 

March 

198 

173 

114 

April 

203 

173 

117 

"Msy i 

200 

173 

118 

June 

206 

173 

119 

Juiy... 

208 i 

173 

119 

August 


173 

118 

September 

197 

174 

113 

Octobet- 

199 

175 

114 

November 

205 

175 

117 

December 

1207 

176 

118 

1040 




January 

206 

177 

136 

FebnLiry 

207 

178 

116 


1 Ratio of prices received by fariLers to pnces 
paid, interest, and taxes. 


aggregate will be hardly sufficient to 
satisfy total domestic demand. Sup- 
plies of some foods will be substanti- 
ally less than many groups of con- 
sumers would be willing to purchase at 
current prices, reflecting in some 
instances the necessity of substantial 
exports to prevent starvation abroad. 
The new food conservation program 
may alter food consumption in the 
United States during the next few 
months, but the precise effects on the 
annual per capita rate of consumption 
could not be estimated in early March. 

Most prominent among the foods 
that will be short throughout the year 
are sugar and butter. Civilian sup- 
plies of meat, canned flsh, fats, and 
canned fruits are expected to be insuf- 
flcient to satisfy consumer demand in 
full at present prices during a large 
part of the year. On the other hand, 
prospects are quite favorable for 
plentiful supplies of fresh and frozen 
fish, poultry products, dairy products 


except butter, citrus fruit, canned 
fruit juices, fresh and processed vege- 
tables, and potatoes. Despite the 
need for curtailing the use of wheat in 
the production of alcohol and beer and 
for increasing the wheat-flour extrac- 
tion rate in order to meet export 
commitments, the consumption of 
wh#'at cereal products may continue 
higher than before the war although 
somewhat below 1045. 

With the exception of lamb, mutton, 
veal, and perhaps fluid milk, fresh 
vegetables and cereal products, civilian 
per capita consumption of individual 
foods this year will be at least as large 
as for the year 1945. Among the foods 
for which consumption per person is 
expected to be higher than in 1945 are 
beef, pork, fish, evaporated milk, 
cheese, fluid cream, lard, processed 
fruits and vegetables, and potatoes. 
A little more sugar may be available 
than last year. 

WHEAT 

W ITH very heavy export require- 
ments, it is expected that the 
cajryover July 1, 1946, vnM be reduced 
to the lowest level since 1937. The 80 
percent extraction rare, by lowering 
byproduct production of millfeeds and 
still maintaining high levels of flour 
production, will release about 20 mil- 
lion bushels for export. Any savings 
resulting from the campaign to reduce 
domestic wheat consumption will 
further increase the quantity for ex- 
port. Wheat for alcohol has been dis- 
continued for the rest of the present 
crop year. 

The quantity of wheat available for 
export is of course dependent on free 
movement of farm stocks to market, 
as well as a sharp reduction in using 
wheat for feed which accounted for 176 
million bushels in the last six months 
of 1945. The recent advance in price 
ceilings for wheat will encourage farm- 
ers to sell more freely and also effect 
some reduction in wheat feeding. 

Of the 1,406 million bushels avail- 
able for the 45-46 year, if 84 million 
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are used for seed, less than 520 million 
for food, 20 million for alcohol, 240 
million or less for feed, and 400 million 
for export, the July 1 carryover will 
approximate 150 million. This com- 
pares with the 1932-41 average of 235 
million, and the quarter-century low 
of 83 million in 1937. As of Jan. I, 
stocks were 689 million bushels, of 
which farmers held 369 million. 

The prospective world supply of 
wheat including flour for export, lo- 
cated in the four principal exporting 
countries, amount to about 900 million 
bushels. This is about 18 percent 
less than the total of world import 
requirements, placed at over 1,100 
million bushels, but about double the 
average net exports from these coun- 
tries in the 5 prewar years and an 
all-time record. 

Of the total probable exports, it is 
expected that the distribution will be 
about as foUovrs, in million bushels; 
United States 400, Canada 370, Ar- 
gentina 90, and Australia 40. Sup- 


plies from the Southern Hemisphere 
countries are below average because 
of smaller-than-average harvests t.hiH 
season (December 1945) and reduc- 
tion or virtual elimination of carry- 
over stocks following the previous 
year’s severe drought. The new crop 
in Australia at 130 million bushels, 
however, is sharply above the 52 mil- 
lion bushels in 1944, but the produc- 
tion in Argentina, estimated at 150 
million bushels, is the same as in 1944. 
Exports from Argentina have been 
adversely affected by the lack of ade- 
quate supplies of fuel and tires, neces- 
sary to transport wheat to shipping 
ports. 

FEED 

S tocks of com, oats, and barley 
on farms and at terminal markets 
on January 1, 1946, totaled 74.5 
million tons, 2 percent less than on 
January 1, 1945. Corn stocks were 
the smallest for that date in 7 
years, barley stocks were smaller 
than any year since 1938, but oat 


Prices of Farm Products 

[Estimates of average prices received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covermg the United States weighted according to relative 
importance of district and State] 


Commodity 


Wheat (bushel) 

Rice (bus^ el) 

Com (bushel) 

Oats (bushel) 

Hay (tonj 

Cotton (pound) 

Soybeans (bushel) 

Peanuts (Mund) 

Potatoes (bushel) 

Apples (bushel) 

Oranges on tree, per I ox ... 

Hogs (hundredweight) 

Beef cattle (hundredweight). 
Veal calves (hundredweight) 

Lambs (hundredweight) 

Butterfat (pound) * 

Milk, wholesale (1C‘ 
Chickens (pound). 

^gs (dozen)., 
wool (pound). 


dollars. 

do— . 

do... 

do... 

do .. 

cents. 

dollars. 

cents. 

dollars. 

do... 

do— . 

do... 

do 

do... 

do... 

cents. 

• dollars. 

cents. 

do... 

do 


6-year average 



Feb. 16 
1946 

Parity 
price 
Feb. 15. 
1946 

August 

19U9- 

Jnly 

1914 

January 

1936- 

Decem- 

berl930 

0.884 

0.837 

IS9 

1.54 

L65 

L67 

0.813 

0.742 

■Ikh 

1.S0 

1,77 

L45 

0.642 

0.691 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.11 

1.14 

a 399 

a 340 

.733 

.717 

.731 


11.87 

8.87 

17 70 

15.70 

15.80 


12.4 

10.34 

19 99 

22.36 

23.01 

22.07 

’0.96 

0.964 

2.10 

2.09 

2.11 

• 1.71 

4.8 

3.65 

8.14 

8.37 

8.43 

a54 

0.697 

a 717 

a. 64 

1.46 

1.46 

1.30 

0.96 

0.90 

2.58 

3.63 

a 76 

L71 

•1.81 

1. 11 

2.25 

2.12 

2.12 

210 

7.27 

8.38 

14.00 

14.10 

14.20 


6.42 

6.66 

» 11.60 

11.80 

12.60 

9.66 

6.76 

7.80 

113.20 

13.60 

ia90 


6.88 

7.79 

118.60 

13.00 

ia30 

1260 

26.3 

29.1 

60.8 

6a7 

60.8 

*48.0 

1.60 

1.81 

13.29 

18.87 

3.33 

«203 

1 11.4 

14.9 

24.6 

23.6 

23.1 


21.5 

21.7 

35.S 

41.1 

32.6 

*86.6 

18.3 

23.8 

i4a2 

40.1 

4a 6 

326 


1 Revised. 

’Comparable base price, August 1909-July 1914. 

1 Comparable price computed under section 3 (b) Price Control Act 
4 Comparable base prioe, August 1919-Julv 1929. 

’Does not Include dairy production payments made directly to farmers by coonty AAA offlcae. 
■Adjusted for seasonality. 














DAIRY PRODUCTS 


stocks were larger than on any 
other January 1 for which records 
are available. With the number of 
livestock on farms only slightly larger 
than a year earlier, January feed 
grain stocks per animal unit were 
only slightly smaller. 

The very strong demand for feed 
grains and byproduct feeds that has 
persisted during the past few months 
continued unabated during February. 
Market supplies have been fairly large, 
but, with high returns from livestock, 
demand has far exceeded the available 
supplies. Prices have remained at 
ceiling levels. Competition for mar- 
ket supplies of all kinds of feed con- 
centrates probably ^ill continue in- 
tense through spring. Supplies of 
corn, particularly for processing, will 
be insuflScient to meet all needs at 
least until new crop grain becomes 
available. 

Emergency measures to be taken 
under the President's directive of 
early February to help meet world 
food needs may result in some easing 
in the demand for feed. But such a 
reduced demand probably will not be 
felt much before late spring. The 
most immediate effects will be less 
grain utilized in producing alcoholic 
beverages. Wheat feeding has been 
restricted. With a higher extraction 
rate in milling, the output of wheat 
millfeeds will be reduced. If hogs 
are marketed at lighter weights and 
cattle are marketed before attaining 
a high degree of finish the rate of 
feeding per unit of livestock output 
will be reduced slightly. 

Demand for feed grain for process- 
ing probably will be very strong dur- 
ing the remainder of the current sea- 
son. Requirements of livestock, how- 
ever, probably will be somewhat lower 
by the second half of 1946, with fewer 
chickens and turkeys being raised than 
in 1945, and with some decrease in 
numbers of milk cows and other cattle 
on farms. There w^ill be more hogs 
on farms than a year earlier but they 
probably will be marketed at lighter 
weights. 


U NIT returns to dairy farmers dur- 
ing 1946 are to be maintained at 
the 1945 level, according to a recent 
announcement by the Stabilization 
Administrator. Such returns will be 
maintained by subsidy payments, or 
increases in price ceilings if subsidies 
are eliminated. This action was taken 
to encourage milk production. Dur- 
ing 1945, subsidies accounted for 
somewhat more than one-seventh of 
the total cash income from dairy 
products. 

Milk production in 1946 Is expected 
to be about 3 percent smaller than the 
record 122.2 billion pounds produced 
in 1945. The number of milk cows 
on farms January 1, 1946, at 26.8 
million head, was 3 percent below 
January 1, 1945. But production per 
cow noay not show much change. 

Over-all demand for dairy products 
at present prices will exceed supplies. 
Supplies of fiuid milk and manufac- 
tured whole milk products (cheese, 
evaporated and condensed milk, and 
dried whole milk) may be sufiBcient 
during the year to meet most de- 
mands, but the demand-supply gap 
for butter will be wide all year. Pro- 
duction of ice cream, limited by sugar 
supplies, will not be sufiBcient to meet 
demand in full. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

D omestic demand for eggs in 
1946 is expected to be moderately 
less than in 1945, chiefly because sup- 
plies of meats are larger than last year. 
Exports also will be less. Prices 
received by farmers for eggs during 
the flush production season will be 
less than in the comparable season of 
1945 and may be at or near support 
levels. 

For price-support purposes only, the 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that, until further notice, it 
will pay 99 cents to $1.00 per pound 
for dried whole eggs, f. o. b. delivery 
point, and 26^4 cents per pound for 
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frozen whole eggs. These prices are 
expected to reflect at least 90 percent 
of parity as required by law. 

The number of hens and pullets on 
farms January 1, 1946 was 469 million, 
about the same as on the previous 
January 1. Hence, farm egg output 
during the first half of 1946 will be 
about the same as in corresponding 
period of 1945. However, farmer^s 
intentions as of February 1 to pur- 
chase 14 percent less baby chicks this 
Spring than Spring 1945 will adversely 
affect egg production in the latter 
half of 1945. 

Commercial broiler and turkey 
production because of decreased army 
procurement and tight feed supplies, 
will be less in 1946 than in 1945. As 
of January 1, farmers indicated a 
5 percent decrease in purchase of 
turkey poults. 

Chickens on farms January 1, 1946 
totaled 525 million head, exceeded 
only by the January 1, 1944 record of 
576 million, and slightly greater than 
on January 1, 1945. The 8.7 million 
head of turkeys on farms January 1, 
1946 exceeded any previous year. 

FRUIT 

T he strawberry acreage for harvest 
in 1946, judging from early indi- 
cations, may be about one-fifth larger 
than in 1945, but still wdl below pre- 
war acreages. With average weather, 
production probably would be much 
above the very low wartime level of 
about 5 million crates in 1944 and 
1945. Considerable further recovery 
in production would be required, 
however, before the prewar level of 
about 10 million crates would be 
reached. 

Although it is too early in the year 
to forecast with accuracy the supplies 
of other 1946 crop deciduous fruits, 
it is now expected that if average 
growing conditions prevail, supplies of 
apples from commercial areas may 
be about twice as large as from the 
short 1945 crop. 

Plentiful supplies of fresh citrus 


truits Will continue to be available 
this spring. Supplies of oranges and 
grapefruit from Florida, especially, 
will be larger than last spring. A 
record large canned pack of grapefruit 
juice is in prospect from the 1945-46 
crop. In addition, large canned packs 
of orange juice and blended orange and 
grapefruit juice are now being proc- 
essed. Practically all of this new pack 
will be available to civilians, in con- 
trast to the case with the preceding 
pack of which about two-fifths was 
taken by the military, lend-lease, and 
commercial exports. Ci\ilians once 
more are receiving canned grapefruit 
segments from a larger 1945 -46 pack. 
Nearly all of the small wartime packs 
of such fruit were taken by the military 
Although ci\dlian supplies of all 
canned fruits this season are much 
larger than last season and near pre- 
war levels, they still are short of 
demand at ceiling prices. 

Demand for fresh fruit continues 
strong this season, with prices gen- 
erally at the high wartime levels of the 
past few seasons. Prices for apples, 
pears, and strawberries have been at 
ceilings this past winter. Prices for 
the better grades and preferred sizes 
of oranges generally have been at 
ceiling levels, but prices for grape- 
fruit and lemons generally have been 
somewhat below ceilings. This price 
behavior of citrus has followed the 
usual seasonal pattern. 

VEGETABLES 

S upplies of commercial truck 
crops for fresh market this spring 
probably will be about as large as last 
spring, granted good growing weather. 
Preliminary reports on spring acre- 
ages, show a probable increase of about 
8 percent over 1945 and 17 percent 
above average (1935--44). Particu- 
larly large percentage increases are 
indicated for late spring onions and 
for covered (hot-capped) acreages of 
cantaloupe and honeyball and honey- 
dew melons. Spring production of 
shallots on the other hand, is estimated 

T. 



to bo not quite three-fourths as l&rge 
M last year. 

Demand for vegetables for proc- 
essing this year is not expected to be 
as strong as last because of the major 
reduction in military requirements 
Grower prices for vegetables for proc- 
essing and processed vegetables will 
not be supported in 1946. It is ex- 
pected, however, that considerably 
more than prewar quantities of vege- 
tables will be processed and consumed 
in 1946. 

Supplies of potatoes in terminal 
markets this spring should be generally 
adequate, although refrigerator car 
shortages may cause temporary mal- 
distribution. The very active demand 
for potatoes for export may not be 
completely satisfied because of handi- 


caps in loading and moving the 
potatoes to ports and loading on 
ships. Movement of seed potatoes, 
expected to reach a seasonal peak in 
March, will complicate the car prob- 
lem for table stock potatoes. It is 
now a question whether the old crop 
potatoes can be moved to market and 
to export fast enough to get them 
largely out of the way by the time 
new crop potatoes become available in 
considerable volume. Plantings and 
intentions to plant indicated in early 
February that the total acreage in com- 
mercial early potatoes this year prob- 
ably will be the same as last year. 

The remaining stocks of sweetpota- 
toes are expected to be inadequate to 
meet demands at ceiling prices for the 
balance of the marketing season for 
the 1945 crop. 


TOTAL UNITED STATES FOOD DISAPPEARANCE: DISTRIBUTION 
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Feed and Livestock During Four Decades 


F eed grain production during the 
war just ended exceeds any previ- 
ous record, largely because of tech- 
nological developments and unusually 
favorable weather, though the acreage 
was smaller than during World War I 
and the following two decades except 
for the 1935-39 period. The com- 
bined production of all livestock and 
products increased even more than 
the output of feed grains and hay 
did during World War II. The war- 
time increase in feed production of 30 
percent for grains and 18 percent for 
hay — made possible the expansion in 
meat, dairy and poultry products by 
a third more than the 1935-39 average. 

During World War II (1941-45) 
feed grain production averaged 1 5 
million tons a year more than during 
World War I (1915-19), being larger 
in all regions of the country except 
the East. Of the four feed grains 
produced throughout the country, the 
proportion of corn was about 73 per- 
cent for each war period, oats dropped 
from 21 percent to 17 percent in the 
second period, while barley increased 
from 4 to 7 percent, and sorghums 
from 2 to 3 percent. 

To appraise the future productive 
capacity of the Nation’s farm plant, 
it is necessary to understand how so 
large an increase in the production of 
feed crops and livestock came about. 
To what extent were these increases 
the temporary result of emergency 
efforts? To what extent were they 
the result of permanent influences 
which may be expected to continue? 

Higher Yields Chief Development 

A major part of the wartime in- 
crease in the production of feed crops 
is attributable to higher yields per 
acre in pounds or in nutritive value for 
each of the leading feed crops. Total 
cropland used for crops was increased 

Nots.— T his summary is based largdy on a 
more comprehensive report, Feed Qrmne and Meat 
Ammals in War and Peaeey prepared by Mr. 
Oitekman and leoently issued by BAS.— Editor. 


about 3 percent and in addition, a 
considerable acreage was shifted from 
small grains to com or soybeans, each 
producing more feed per acre than 
oats. Nevertheless, additional feed 
thus produced was not so large as that 
resulting from increases in the yield 
per acre of these crops and hay. 

Hybrid Corn Now Widespread 

Foremost among the factors, in- 
cluding weather, which increased 
yields per acre, was greatly increased 
use of hybrid seed com. It is calcu- 
lated that com production in the 
United States in 1944 was about 400 
million bushels greater than it would 
have been had open-pollinated seed 
been used on all the acreage planted. 
Improvements have been made in 
oats and soybean seed comparable to 
those in hybrid com, and use of the 
improved varieties is spreading rapidly 

Expanded use of fertilizer on com 
and oats has improved yields, as have 
more mechanical power and labor- 
saving machinery. Undoubtedly both 
corn and soybean yields were higher in 
the Corn Belt in the last four years 
because farmers had suflBcient power 
to complete planting and cultivating 
promptly after the late spring rains. 

The noteworthy contribution of the 
hay to larger feed supplies came about 
by the gradual shifting from grass hay 
to legume hay with its greater propor- 
tion of digestible proteins. This, 
together with the big increase in the 
production of oilseed cake and meal 
means that important progress has 
been made toward a better balancing 
of rations for livestock. 

Aside from the important increases 
in the total production of feed crops, 
the most important factor in increasing 
the output of livestock products for 
market has been the shift from animal 
power to mechanical power since 
World War I. The decline in the total 
quantity of feed used for horses and 
mules on farms and in dUes is equiva- 





lent to the production of about 50 mil- 
lion acres of cropland and many mil- 
lion acres of pasture. This large quan- 
tity of feed is now available for pro- 
duction for market. The hay and 
pasture released in 1944, as compared 
with 1918, 'a as enough to feed the 
equivalent of about 16.5 million head 
of cattle and calves. 

On the production side, increasing 
the supplies of feed for producing 
meat, dairy, and poultry products is 
progressive. It will persist when done 
by shifting from horse to mechan- 
ical power, by the use of hybrid corn 
and other new higher-yielding varieties 
of seed, by turning from grass to higher- 
yielding legume hays and pastures, 
and by increasing the use of fertilizer. 
Likewise an influence in the direction 
of a larger production of livestock will 
be the feeding of better balanced 
rations resulting from continuation of 
larger than prewar acreages of crops 
yielding protein meals as a byproduct. 
On the other hand, renewed soil con- 
servaticm practices may mean some 
reduction in grain for hogs, but in- 


creased forage supplies for cattle and 
sheep — ^with little or no reduction in 
total feed units. Another offsetting 
factor is the uncertainty of prolonged 
continuation of better-than-average 
growing weather for ranges, farm 
pastures, and feed crops. 

For the United States as a whole, a 
postwar acreage of com about the 
same as in 1940 (88-89 million planted 
acres) would permit (1) some restora- 
tion and maintenance of the produc- 
tivity of the soil in the principal com 
producing areas, and (2) desirable 
shifts in crop production in non- 
commercial areas. In a year or two 
many farmers, particularly among 
those in the Com Belt and Lake States, 
are likely to return to a cropping 
system which includes more grasses or 
legumes and less corn and soybeans. 
On the other hand, further recovery 
from the drought setback in com 
acreage in the Great Plains and Moun- 
tain States appears likely; yet the full 
size of the pre-drought acreage prob- 
ably could not be maintained over a 
period of years. 
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Some of the Com Belt acreage taken 
out of corn and soybeans in the next 
year or so would be used for growing 
oats. This would be encouraged by 
the recent development of new higher- 
yielding varieties. The acreages of * 
both oats and barley probably will be 
increased in the northern Plains and 
Mountain States as a part of a pro- 
gram of more diversified farming. 
Better winter varieties of oats and 
barley for the South will contribute 
to further expansion in that region. 
Thus, there are indications that the 
future acreage of oats might be as 
much as 2 million acres more and 
of barley as much as 1 million more 
than the 1944 acreages. If the acre- 
ages mentioned for these three feed 
grains are planted, and about 8 
million acres of sorghums are har- 
vested for grain, the normal expect- 
ancy for total production of feed 
grains in future years would exceed the 
prewar level because higher yields per 
acre can be expected with average 
weather. Thus the total annual 
tonnage of feed grains would be about 
110 million tons — 11 million tons more 
than the average production in 1937- 
41. 

Future Yields Above War Levels 

And it is entirely possible to further 
increase feed grain yields above the 
record and near-record levels of the 
past four to five years. Recent studies 
indicate that in a prosperous agricul- 
ture it wo\ild pay farmers to use 
approved practices that might be 
expected to lift yields of com and oats 
a fifth above wartime yields and to 
maintain the yields of barley and 
sorghums harvested for grain at about 
the war level, with normal growing 
weather. Full attainment of the possi- 
bilities for increases in yields on the 
future acreages mentioned would raise 
the total production of feed grains to 
127 million tons — almost 8 million tons 
above the average wartime production 
from 1942 through 1944, each good 
feed production yeais. 


If a reasonably high national income 
is not maintained and farm incomes are 
low, the influences tending toward in- 
creased yields would be considerably 
weakened. But so would the possibili- 
ties of downward adjustment in the 
acreage of com. It is only necessary 
to recall the situation that prevailed 
after World War I and again during 
the period 1930-33 to anticipate how 
farmers would react to low prices. 
They would be likely to try to offset 
falling prices by maintaining the acre- 
age of corn near the wartime peak. 
That would mean an annual produc- 
tion of feed grains of about 118 million 
tons, assuming current '^probable” 
yields per acre. 

Each additional ton of feed gram 
(when matched with the usual propor- 
tion of protein supplements and 
forage) would provide feed for pro- 
ducing about 1.4 additional composite 
units of livestock. Because the down- 
ward trend in the number of work 
animals is expected to continue, it is 
estimated that the increase in total 
production of livestock other than 
horses and mules that could be pro- 
duced in 1950 with an addition of 11 
million tons of feed grains would be 
nearly 21 million units. 

Assuming the sznaller grain ouiput, 
plus other concentrates, about 118 
million tons of concentrates would be 
available for feeding all classes of 
livestock and poultry, and that about 
35 percent (the usual proportion) of 
this supply would be fed to hogs, the 
annual production of hogs for slaugh- 
ter would be about 82 million head. 
By the same method of estimation, 
continuation of the current level of 
production of feed grains would 
provide feed for about 88 million head. 
But if production of feed grains should 
reach the potential of 127 million tons, 
and if the same allowances are made, 
the calculated production of hogs for 
slaughter is 94 million head. These 
numbers can be compared with an 
average slaughter of 57 milUon head 
in 1935-39 and the wartime record of 
97 million head in 1944. 
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CJonaidering the production prospect 
for cattle in different parts of the 
country, the feed supply in the 
immediate years ahead is likely to be 
ample for supporting all cattle numbers 
(beef and dairy) slightly higher than 
has ever been reached previously. 
And the annual slaughter of cattle and 
calves from this higher levd of stock- 
ing might be expected to be around 30 
million head — 19 million head of 
cattle and 11 million head of calves. 

Assuming a total United States 
population in 1950 of 144 million and 
a slaughter of 80 million head of 
cattle and calves, the per capita 
production of beef and veal would be 
about 70 pounds, which would be about 
the same as the per capita consump- 
tion in the middle 1920’s, and in 1941 
and 1942. The per capita production 
of pork and lard from a slaughter of 
82 million hogs would be about 91 
pounds; from 94 million hogs, about 
104 pounds- A per capita production 
of 91 pounds of pork andi lard (no 
allowance for exports) would be about 
9 pounds more than the average per 
capita consumption in 1920-29, where- 
as a production of 104 pounds per 
capita would be about 22 pounds 
more than the average per capita 
consumption in 1920-29, and almost 
13 pounds more than the average per 
capita civilian consumption in 1944. 

After the pent-up demand of do- 
mestic consumers and foreign relief 
requirements have been met, satisfac- 
tory markets and prices for meat and 
other agricultural commodities can 
best be assured by a high level of do- 
mestic emplo 3 nnent and national in- 
come. Calculations based on an anal- 
ysis of past relationships indicate that 
if the national income in the postwar 
period is as low as 105 billion dollars, 
farmers could expect to find a domestic 
slaughter outlet at commensurate 
prices for only about 28 million head 
of cattle and calves and for 75 million 
head of hogs. On the other hand, if 
the nation£d income could be main- 
tained at a high level (150 billion dol- 
lars), farmers could expect to find a 


domestic slaughter outlet at commen- 
surate prices for about 30 million head 
of cattle and calves and 87 naillion 
head of hogs. 

Pork and lard were the only meat- 
• animal products for which the United 
States had any appreciable export 
outlet before the war. From 1935 to 
1939 exports of pork averaged about 
2 percent and of lard about 12 percent 
of the annual production. The pros- 
pects for an expansion of exports for 
these products are not very bright, 
since the European hog-producing 
countries may be expected to get back 
to normal production as soon as they 
obtain their usual supplies of feed. 
Canada has greatly expanded hog 
production during the war and hopes 
to continue to find an outlet for any 
surplus in Great Britain. Argentina, 
too, will be seeking a market in other 
countries for a part of its small, but 
increasing production. A recent anal- 
ysis indicates that exports of 600 mil- 
lion pounds of lard and 840 million 
pounds of pork (about the same as in 
1925-29) is as high as can be reason- 
ably expected even under full employ- 
ment, unless foreign cotmtries also 
have an expanding economy. 

A production of 94 million hogs is 
about the same as the estimated 
number for which farmers could ex- 
pect to find domestic and foreign out- 
lets, assuming a national income as 
high as 150 billion dollars. On the 
other hand, a production of 82 million 
hogs lB 7 million more than domestic 
consumers would probably take at a 
price commensurate with a national 
income of 105 billion dollars. A pro- 
duction of 88 million is 18 million 
more. Obviously, corn-hog farmers 
have a big stake in full employment 
and a high national income, and in 
larger export outlets than they had 
before the war. Otherwise, both sur- 
pluses of either com or pork products 
and low prices will almost certainly 
confront them in the years ahead. 

C. W. Crickmajj 
and Fbank McLean 
Bureau of Agricidttiral Economice 
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Fruit Production Prospects for 1946 


H OW much and what kinds of fruit 
the American public will eat next 
summer, fall, and winter will depend 
more than anything else on the inci- 
dence of spring frosts and weather at 
pollination time in the different fruit 
regions of the country. Although it is 
extremely hazardous to forecast 1946 
fruit crops before this critical period 
has passed, an appraisal of trends in 
recent years will indicate the assump- 
tions which seem most tenable for the 
pattern of the 1946 season. 

1946 Output Tenth AboTe 1945 

Late February conditions indicated 
that the total tonnage of all fruit pro- 
duced in 1946 will be about 10 percent 
larger than in 1945. Assuming that 
growing conditions in 1946 will be 
about average in all sections of the 
country, aggregate deciduous fruit 
production should be from 5 to 10 per- 
cent larger than in 1945, but from 5 
to 10 percent smaller than in 1944. 
Citrus fruit harvested and to be har- 
vested in the calendar year 1946 may 
be at least one-tenth larger than the 
tonnage harvested in 1945. 

The citrus increase is indicated 
because of a moderate increase in 
bearing surface in most citrus areas. 
Also tho incidence of the October 1944 
Florida hurricane resulted in smaller 
marketings of grapefruit and oranges 
from that State in the winter months 
a year ago in comparison with the 
winter just ended. 

For apples in commercial areas, an 
about average crop, or nearly twice the 
small 1945 production, seems the most 
reasonable expectation for 1946. In 
the Eastern and Central States short 
apple crops are usually followed by 
average or above average crops. How- 
ever, last year many orchards in this 
area had so little fruit some growers 
discontinued spraying W’hich resulted 
in excessive scab and summer defoli- 
ation. This may tend to limit 1946 
production in these orchards. Also, 


the trend of bearing surface is down- 
ward and for the past several years the 
“alternate” year large crops have 
usually been smaller than the previous 
“alternate” year large crops. In the 
West where production is less variable 
from year to year about the same size 
crop as harvested in 1945 should be 
expected. For the other important 
deciduous fruits the assumption of 
average growing conditions in 1946 
indicates percentage decreases in rela- 
tion to 1945 about as follows: peaches 
10 to 15; pears 6 to 10; grapes 5; 
prunes and plums combined 10 to 15; 
and an increase of about 25 percent 
for cherries. 

In 1945 an unseasonably warm 
March in the Eastern and Central 
States advanced fruit buds and fruit 
bloomed from two to four weeks earlier 
than usual. The southern peach 
region had favorable weather at bloom- 
ing time, with a record peach crop 
produced there. In the Northeastern 
and North Central regions low tem- 
peratures, rain and spring frosts killed 
large numbers of fruit blossoms and 
reduced pollination. Apples in this 
area, which includes the leading eastern 
fruit States of New York, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, w^ere a 
near failure, the harvest being the 
smallest of record. 

Two-thirds of Crop From West 

In the Western States where about 
tw'o-thirds of the country's deciduous 
fruits are usually produced, the 1945 
season was unusually favorable for 
peaches, pears and grapes, with re»'ord 
or near-record productions. On the 
other hand, apples were only a near- 
average crop — ^and this region pro- 
duced two-thirds of the natiozxal crop 
last year. The West usually produces 
from one-third to tw’o-fifths of the 
Nation's apple supply. 

In addition to the all important 
spring weather factors, 1946 fruit 
yields will be influenced by the caare 
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given orchards and the availability ot 
spray materials, fertilizer, and ma- 
chinery. Although many individual 
growers will find one or more of these 
factors limiting fruit production on 
their farms this year, it does not seem 
likely that any of these elements will 
seriously reduce total fruit production 
or the output of any fruit crop. Under 
the stimulus of relatively high prices 
during the war years most commercial 
orchards have been well cared for, 
fertilizer applications have been ade- 
quate, and per acre yields high except 
in years when spring frosts and poor 
pollination weather reduced the set of 
fruit. 

Wartime production of fruit ex- 
ceeded production in any previous 
four-year period. Tonnage of all fruits 
in the four years 1942 to 1945 averaged 
about 16 million tons, 12 percent above 
the previous four years (1938-41) and 
26 percent above the average produc- 
tion for the previous 10 years. Growers 
have produced and marketed these 
large crops under increasingly difficult 
conditions. Shortages have necessi- 
tated many make-shift operations and 


the use of much unskilled labor, 
especially at harvest time. Farmers 
and their families have worked long 
hours. Pests and disease have been 
increasingly difficult to combat. 

Production and marketing costs 
have increased sharply but so have 
fruit prices. The price index for all 
fruits combined for the foilr-year 
period from January 1942 to January 
1946 was more than double the five- 
year (1935-39) average while the two- 
year period from January 1944 to 
January 1946 averaged 2}i times the 
five-year average. These relatively 
favorable prices and wartime demands 
for fruits have resulted in the market- 
ing of much low quality fruit. In the 
years ahead fruit growers will need to 
concentrate more on producing quality 
fruits. 

While the annual production of all 
fruits combined now average about 
twice the average production at the 
time of World War I, significant shifts 
in the relative production of the differ- 
ent kinds of fruits and in the relative 
importance of the fruit regions of the 
country have taken place during the 
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past quarter of a century. Deciduous 
fruits have increased about one-fourth 
and citrus about 6 times. Twenty-five 
years ago oranges, grapefruit, and 
lemons comprised about one-fifth of 
the total fruit production, whereas the 
proportion now is over two-fifths. 
Having been replaced by oranges as 
the leading fruit, apples now include 
only about 17 percent of all fruit ton- 
nage in contrast to about 35 percent in 
the early 1920*s. Orange production 
has increased from 13 percent of the 
aggregate tonnage in the early 1920^8 
to 26 percent at present. 

In the North Atlantic States — ^the 
oldest fruit area in the country — the 
level of production of apples and all 
fruit combined has declined about a 
fourth, with the production trend 
apparently still slightly downward. 
For the South Atlantic area, which 
includes Virginia, West Virginia and 
the important southern peach States 
except Arkansas, peach production has 
increased from a third to two-fifths 
and the apple crops are averaging about 
the same size as in the early 1920’s. 
In the next few years, peach crops in 


this area should average somewhat 
larger than during the war years 
and apples about the same size crops. 
Recent plantings of peach trees, es- 
pecially in South Carolina, have in- 
creased bearing surface in this area. 
In the Central States, the level of 
apple production has declined about 
one-third in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury and the trend of production ap- 
pears to be moderately downward. 

In the West the level of deciduous 
fruit production is now about 60 per- 
cent greater than in the early 1920’s. 
Grapes and peaches have increased 
from two-thirds to three-fourths while 
apples have declined about ono-tenth. 
Peak apple production was reached 
in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. 
Bearing surface in this area appears 
adequate to maintain the present level 
of production for most fruits and to 
increase moderately for peaches and 
grapes in the next few years if grow- 
ers care for orchards and fertilize as 
well as during the war years. 

Cart D. Palubb 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Fertilizer: Desirable Patterns of Use 


D uring the war fertilizer con- 
sumption in the United States in- 
creased at an average rate of about 10 
percent annually, with supplies for the 
year ending June 30, 1946, from 10 to 
12 percent above the quantities used 
the previous season. About 30 percent 
of this season’s tonnage of fertilizer 
was either in the hands of farmers or 
local dealers by the end of the calendar 
year 1945. Purchase by farmers well 
in advance of the time of use will aid 
in the timely distribution of the re- 
maining 70 percent. 

Notx.— D ata on past fertilizer consumption 
were furnished by BFIS<&AE; on 1946 supplies 
by PMA; on suggested future use by State produo- 
tion adjustment oommittees. The data on sug- 
gested future consumption, based on profitable 
use by farmers assuming a prosperous agriculture, 
are not forecasts.— Author. 


Nitrogen and ‘potash supplies for 
the year ending June 30, 1946, will be 
slightly in excess of quantities avail- 
able during the previous year. In- 
creases in the supply of phosphoric 
acid will be quite substantial. The out- 
look for increased supplies of super- 
phosphate during the current season 
continues to be favorable. Production 
of normal superphosphate for the six 
months ended December 31, 1945, was 
about 20 percent above the production 
for the corresponding period in 1944. 
The release of sulphuric acid to the 
superphosphate industry as a result of 
cutbacks in the munitions program was 
largely responsible for the high rate of 
production achieved during the first 
five months of the current season. 
Beginning in late February, additional 
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tonnages of sulphuric acid representing 
the remainder of ordnance stocks are 
to be released for civilian use including 
the production of superphosphate. 

Although fertilizer supplies for use 
in the United States will be nearly 
adequate to meet the need for a high 
level of food production in 1946, there 
is a serious fertilizer shortage through- 
out the rest of the world. 

De^able Patterns of Use 

The use of fertilizer on crop and 
pasture land results not only in 
increased yields but also provides an 
effective instrument for establishing 
improved patterns of land use. Better 
land use is largely dependent on the 
use of soil fertility influencing prac- 
tices, of which fertilizer is one of the 
most important in many areas. Es- 
tablishment of rotations involving 
successful growth of legume hay and 
rotation pastures generally requires 
application of phosphate and potash 
fertilizers, along with use of lime, 
except in areas where the natural level 
of soil fertility is high. These soil 
treatments then form one of the essen- 
tial bases for the establishment of 
stable farming systems built largely 
around livestock production. 

For the most part, though, extensive 
use of commercially produced nitrogen 
is primarily limited to cash crop areas 


or to the production of certain cash 
and non-legume feed crops in the more 
general farming areas where the nitro- 
gen and organic matter content of the 
soil is relatively low. In general farm- 
ing areas, where legume crops are 
grown successfully in rotation, all, or 
most of the nitrogen added, is supplied 
by them and by livestock manure. 

Desirable shifts in the use of ferti- 
lizer by classes of crops would support 
more stable and soil-conserving farm- 
ing systems in all regions. In general, 
much heavier fertilization would be 
desirable for hay and pasture, as com- 
pared with the principal cash crops, as 
well as like increases on small grains, 
some of which are used as companion 
crops for starting new seedings of hay 
and rotation pasture. A large pro- 
portion of the fertilizer used on small 
grains benefits the hay and rotation 
pasture that generally follow these 
grains in areas where fertilizer is used. 
Thus an increased use of fertilizer on 
small grams must be counted as a 
further supplement to hay and rotation 
pasture. 

Important measure of fertilizer con- 
sumption is the extent of application 
on land used for crops and permanent 
pasture. Comparisons of wartime and 
suggested future use are shown by 
regions in Table 1. 


Table 1. Crop and Pasture Use of Fertilizer 


Porrentage of screase fertilized 


Regions 


Northeast 

Lake States... 

Corn Belt 

appalaohiaa. . 

Southeast 

Miss. Delta... 

S, Plains 

N. Plains 

Mountain 

Padfio 

United States. 


Land used for crops 

Permanent pasture 

Estimated 

Suggested 

Estimated 

Suggested 

1943 

for future 

1943 

for future 

PerurU 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

43.0 

51.7 

7,6 

13.2 

30 6 

50.7 

0.2 

11 . a 

19 9 

50.8 

1.7 

41 1 

243 

60.9 

14.6 

81,7 

60.7 

7Q 9 

4.2 

11.1 

36 2 

76 1 

4.0 

33.8 

3 9 

5 7 



0.2 

3 6 




11.6 



16.8 

86.8 



10.8 

89.9 


136.3 
















Table 2. — Suggested Future Fertilizer Use, with Comparisons 


Begions 

Consur 

phospho 

option of mtiogen 
no aCid and potash 

Percentage future consumption is of 1944 

1036-39 

1944 

Suggested 
future use 

Nitrogen 

Phos- 

phoric 

acid 

Potash 

Total 


1, OCX} tons 

1,000 tons 

I 

1 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Northeast 

245 

390 

467 

115 

126 

113 

120 

L^e States 

42 

137 

620 

2o9 

330 

522 

880 

Com Belt 

147 

337 

1, 191 

213 

346 

403 

353 

Appalachian 

357 

568 

1,208 

210 

195 

254 

213 

Southeast 

429 

665 

1,107 

177 

161 

182 

166 

Miss. Delta 

85 

183 

459 

209 

295 

272 

251 

Other 

81 

222 

424 

155 

235 

112 

191 

United States 

1,389 

2,502 

6,376 

182 

214 

247 

215 


Approximately 20 percent of the 
land used for crops (excluding idle and 
fallow land) in the United States re- 
ceived applications of fertilizer in 
1943, but full economic use under 
prosperity conditions would double 
this figure in the postwar period. A 
still greater relative increase would 
result in the greater percentage of 
permanent open pasture receiving 
fertilizer. Less than 6 percent of the 
permanent open pasture in humid 
regions was fertilized in 1943 but ap- 
plications would pay on more than 
30 percent. Sixty percent of the total 
acreage used for crops and about two- 
thirds of the permanent open pasture 
in the humid regions would receive 
no fertilizer even if these suggestions 
were fully adopted. 

In terms of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash contained in the fer- 
tilizer, hay and pasture crops received 
about 621 thousand tons in 1943, but 
suggested future consumption is 1430 
thousand tons. The comparable figure 
for the principal cash crops are 997 
thousand and 1782 thousand tons, 
while those for other crops are 780 
thousand and 2165 thousand tons. 

Total consumption of plant nutri- 
ents in fertilizer would be increased 
116 percent over that used in 1944 if 
suggestions of State Production Ad- 
justment Committees are carried out. 
Significantly greater increases would 
be made in phosphoric acid and 
potash, than in nitrogen consumption. 
This reflects the desirability of more 


legume crops, essential to greater 
stability in systems of farming. Table 
2 presents data showing consumption 
of plant nutrients in fertilizer used in 
the United States during the prewar 
period, in 1944 and suggested quan- 
tities for the years ahead. 

The Southeast has generally ranked 
first in consumption of commercial 
plant nutrients, but during the next 
few years consumption there would 
be sliglitly exceeded by that in the 
Appalachian region and in the Com 
Belt, if the suggested changes should 
materialize. The Lake States, the 
Northeast and the Mississippi Delta 
States would follow in importance. 
These suggested regional changes in 
emphasis reflect the desirability of 
use of increasingly greater quantities 
of fertilizer on hay, pasture and other 
feed crops, relative to that used on 
cash crops. 

Effects of Increased Use 

Increased use of fertilizer along the 
lines suggested here would aid in the 
establishment of more stable systems 
of farming. This means inclusion of 
more feed crops, more soil improve- 
ment crops and livestock enterprises 
in cash crop systems in the principal 
cotton and tobacco areas. These 
areas are already heavy users of ferti- 
lizer, but suggestions call for relatively 
larger increases in its use on hay, 
pasture and small grains than on cash 
crops. 

Such shifts in use of fertilizer would 
be in keeping with needed develop- 
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ments tOTvard increased production 
and consumption of diary products and 
meat animals, relative to cereal crops, 
and cotton. This would create an 
opportunity for better living both on 
farms and in urban centers in the 
predominantly cash crop areas Fer- 
tilizer is an effective potential instru- 
ment to bring about these needed 
changes in the pattern of crop produc- 
tion and in the general level of 
nutrition. When used to accomplish 
such objectives it also becomes an 
effective agent to promote soil con- 
ser\ation and to bring about produc- 
tion adjustments that are likely to be 
more in balance with market demands. 

Judicious use of fertilizer also brings 
increased efficiency in the production 
of crops to which applied and often to 
succeeding crops. More information 
is needed to aid farmers in deter- 
mining the most profitable quantities 
of recommended grades of fertilizer to 
apply to different crops under different 
soil and climatic conditions. Small 
farms gain a relatively greater advan- 
tage from the use of fertilizer, as 
compared with large famas, because 
its use affords an effective means of 
increasing the size of business con- 
ducted on a given acreage. This 
advantage does not hold true in the 
case of practices that only increase 
the amount of work that can be done 


by one man, such as adoption of large 
scale machinery. Increased mechani- 
cal efficiency of this type gives greater 
advantages to the larger farms. 

Because of the effect of the suggested 
use of fertilizer in bringing about sta- 
bility in farming, in furnishing a 
foundation on which to build better 
health and nutrition, in developing a 
balanced pattern of production more 
in keeping with market demands, and 
in promoting higher levels of general 
farm operating efficiency, particularly 
on smaller farms, there is good reason 
for increasing its use to a greater ex- 
tent than is the case for many other 
farm practices. 

To attain the objectives indicated, 
however, it is necessary that the sug- 
gested increase in the use of fertilizer 
be accompanied by other changes in 
land use and practices. This is neces- 
sary in order to avoid using fertilizer 
merely as an instrument to increase 
the total production of those crops for 
which there is again likely to be a 
world surplus. More fertilizer rightly 
used in conjunction with other prac- 
tices in developing needed changes in 
farming systems, can become one 
effective means of avoiding a pro- 
longed surplus crop problem in the 
years ahead. 

D. B. Ibach 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Release of 1945 Farm Census Data 


T he area of the average American 
farm has growm nearly one-tenth 
in the past five years, from 174 acres 
in 1940 to slightly more than 190 acres 
in 1945. With about 86,000 fewer 
farms, there are nearly 82,000,000 
more acres in farms. The preliminary 
totals are now 1,143,000,000 acres 
comprising 6,011,000 farms, com- 
pared with 1,061,000 acres and 6,097,- 
000 fanns in 1940. 


Tabulated in the field, these pre- 
liminary figures were recently released 
and are subject to revision. By early 
March they were the only United 
States totals available, but more data 
are being tabulated as rapidly as 
possible. Despite manpower shortages 
and other difficultires in making a 
wartime enumeration of the Nation's 
six million farms, it is anticipated that 
a considerable amount of compre- 
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hensive census data on these farms 
and their people will become available 
by summer and fall. 

Because of the method used in 
making the enumeration this time, it 
is possible lo total the data by counties 
and States for many crop and live- 
stock items before transferring other 
data to punch cards. Thus pre- 
liminary totals for these items are now 
available for many counties and a few 
States. United States totals for these 
items will become available just as 
soon as all counties and States are 
tabulated. 

The items being tabulated by hand 
in this fashion deal with the acres and 
production of specified crops, numbers 
of livestock, and quantities of specified 
livestock products. These tabulations 
are being published as Advance 
County Release No. 1 as rapidly as 
possible, with reports on nearly a 
third of the counties having already 
been released. It is expected that 
these advance releases for all counties 
and States will be available by July 
1946. 

Meanwhile other urgently needed 
data are being transferred to punch 
cards for machine tabulation and are 
being summarized and released as 
rapidly as possible in reports desig- 
nated as Advance County Release No. 
2 and Advance State Release No. 2. 
The first county release will be avail- 
able in March, with all county and 
State release scheduled for completion 
by November 1946. 

The principal items to be mcluded in 
this second series of advance releases 
are: (1) land use, value of land and 
buildings, value of implements and 
machinery including number of farms 
classified by value of implements and 
machinery; (2) farm dwellings and 
population, color, age, residence hnd 
years on farm for the farm operator; 
(3) work off farm by farm operator 
including number of operators classi- 
fied by days worked off farm; (4) farms 
reporting running water, electricity, 
radio and telephone in farm dw'ellings; 
(6) farms reporting electric distribution 


line within mile of farm dwelling; 
(6) distance to all-w’eather road; (7) 
number of tractors, motor trucks 
and autoniobiles; (8) farm labor 
and cash wages paid for hired labor; (9) 
value of farm products by source of in- 
come; (10) farm mortgage debt for 
owmer-operated farms; (11) land in 
farms, cropland harvested, and value 
of land and buildings for farms classi- 
fied by tenure of operator (color and 
tenure in the South) and by size; (12) 
number of farms classified by total 
value of farm products ; and (13) total 
value of farm products and v£due of 
products used in farm households for 
farms classified by type and value of 
products. 

To further speed the availability of 
preliminary national estimates of many 
of these items, the data of 223 sample 
counties are now being tabulated. 
Receiving top priority in Census pro- 
cessing operations, the information for 
this sample is expected to be available 
sometime in April 1946. Preliminary 
national estimates can then be pro- 
jected from the sample. 

The final printed reports this time 
will be on a somewhat different basis 
than in the past. A report will be 
published for each State (in a few 
cases information on neighboring 
States will be combined in one report) 
which will contain all the data for 
that State. These reports will con- 
tain the data in the advance releases, 
revised where necessary, together 
with additional bpccial tabulations 
and historical comparisons. Each 
State report providing figures by 
counties, will be issued as rapidly 
as possible after the advance releases 
and special tabulations for the State 
are completed. A printed United 
States summary, giving figures by 
States, will be issued as soon as the 
last State report is completed. 

In addition, a General Report for the 
United States will summarize the 
1945 census information on a subject- 
matter basis. Separate reprints for 
individual subject-matter chapters will 
also be available for general distribu- 
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tion. All of the final printed publica- 
tions will be available, when issued, 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. The advance releases are 
available from the Bureau of the 
Census. 

To obtain more information about 
the Nation’s farms and their people 
than in previous censuses, 70 addi- 
tional questions were asked of a sample 
of about 6 percent of the farms. 
Information on this sample, known as 
the Master Sample of Agriculture, 


C ORN is as American as the Indian, 
and so is corn on the cob in the diet 
of the average American family. The 
Iroquois Indians cultivated at least 
two sweet varieties of com and the 
first white settlers in New England 
quickly learned to raise and eat com, 
on the cob in the summer and as corn 
meal or dried corn m the winter. 

First Canned in Maine 

Credit for packing the first canned 
sweet corn is given to Isaac Winslow, 
a Yankee sailor vrho began experi- 
menting with com canning in 1839 in 
an effort to add variety to the univer- 
sal sailor’s diet of “salt horse” and sea 
biscuits. After two decades of experi- 
menting in Maine, Winslow succeeded 
and con^^nced the skeptical United 
States patent oflSce that he had found 
a way to keep sweet corn and was 
granted a patent in 1862. Thus, 
Maine has the distinction of being the 
birthplace of the sweet corn canning 
industry. However, problems of can- 
ning street corn on the cob were not 
completely solved and, until com- 
paratively recently, practically all 
of the canning has been done with 
com cut from the cob. Succotash 
and more recently frozen corn have 


consists largely of more detailed data 
on the items contained in the ad- 
vance releases, described above. Pres- 
ent plans call for the preparation 
of State and National estimates for 
most of the items in the Master 
Sample, to appear in special advance 
releases as well as in the General 
Report for the United States. 

Irvin Holmes 
Agricultural Division 
Bureau of the Census 


and Utilization 

been included in the stock of the 
modern grocery store. 

Since its inception, the commercial 
canning of sweet corn has been a 
thriving industry. In 1908, less than 
forty years after one of the ealiest 
canneries began operations, nearly 
seven million cases of canned com 
were packed. In 1918, about 276,000 
acres were harvested and 636,000 tons 
were used for commercial canning 
purposes from which nearly 12 million 
cases were obtained. In 1945, almost 
475,000 acres were harvested and the 
production for processing totalled 
1,126,800 tons. Over 29 million cases 
were packed in 1945. Growers re- 
ceived nearly 22 million dollars in 1945 
for sweet corn for processing. 

Acreage Moving Westward 

The changes in the acreage of sweet 
corn harvested for processing from 
1918 to 1945 in the United States are 
shown in the accompanying chart. 
There is a marked increase during this 
period with a tendency toward a five 
to seven year cycle in the acreage. 
Low points occurred in 1921, 1927, 
1932, 1936, and 1939. Since 1940, the 
acreage has been held at relatively 
high levels, due to high prices and 
large wartime demands. 


Sweet Com Production 
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The practice of contracting with 
growers for acreages of sw’eet corn has 
been quite generally followed. Prac- 
tically all of the crop is produced with 
an agreement between the processor 
and the grower. The tendency among 
processors has been to increase their 
acreages from year to year until they 
have built up their inventories. Then 
there is a period of downward adjust- 
ment. The other chart indicates the 
acreage pattern in recent years. 

For many years, there has been a 
tendency to shift the sweet corn 
acreage westward. Maine and other 
New England States still make up an 
important area. New York, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania also contribute gen- 
erously each year to the United States 
production. But many of the large 
companies have concentrated their 
operations in the Middle West. The 
soil is rich and conditions arc favorable 
for high yields per acre at low cost per 
unit. This natural advantage has 
attracted large operators to the Great 
Lakes and Upper Mississippi Valley 
areas. 


Last year, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Illinois were at the head of the 
list of commercial producing States. 
The addition of Iowa, Indiana, and 
Ohio to the first three States accounted 
for nearly three-quarters of the acreage 
harvested in the United States m 1945. 
Another significant development in 
recent years has been the expansion 
in the Northwest, w’’here considerable 
activity is taking place in the freezing 
of sweet corn. 

Geneticists and practical sweet corn 
growers have interested themselves for 
many years in developing varieties of 
sw’eet corn that are adaptable to local 
growing conditions, profitable to the 
growers, and suitable for canning and 
freezing. Canners are eager for a corn 
that will jdcld a relatively large num- 
ber of cases of the fiuiblied product 
from a ton of the fresh corn. A qual- 
ity product is also sought in an effort 
to meet tlie discriminating taste of the 
American consumer. 

Shift to Hybrid Varieties 

Present day seed houses offer a large 
number of different varieties, some of 
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which are Crosby, Stow'ell Evergreen, 
Country Gentleman and Golden Ban- 
tam. Various hybrids are attaining 
promiiAence in commercial production. 
In reccrt years, the tendency has been 
to plant more of the yellow varieties, 
such as the Yellow Bantam and yellow 
hjbrid seed. In 1939, about 60 per- 
cezit of the acreage planted con^isted 
of yellow Bantam and other yellow 
varieties. By 1946 nearly three quar- 
ters of the acreage w^as planted to 
yellov/ varieties. White varieties, 
such os Country Gentleman, Ever- 
green, Narrow Grain tj^pes and a few 
other ndacellaneous varieties were used 
for the rest of the acreage. 

In present day practice, the use of 
hybrid seed has very likely had a bear- 
ing on the yield obtained per acre. 
How’ever, conditions through the grow- 
ing season with respect to moisture, 
temperature and the number of frost 
free days have also exerted consider- 
able influence on yields. For the 
country as a whole, this has ranged 
from 1.63 tons per acre in 1936 to a 
high point of 2.66 tons obtained in 


1939. The record high production 
totalling 1,282,500 tons, was harvested 
in 1942. 

Conforming with the shift in acreage 
to yellow varieties, the canned pack 
has been made up mostly of 3 ^ellow 
sweet corn. 0\er 60 percent of the 
canned pack in 1939 was made from 
j^ellow varieties, and packed either as 
whole grain or cream style. In 1945 
n ore than three-fourths of the pack 
was made from yellow type corn. The 
rest has been obtained from white 
varieties, packed mostly as cream style. 
The pack of corn on the cob has never 
exceeded a million cases. 

Frozen Corn Gaining Favor 

Frozen sweet com is gaining favor 
from the American consumer. It is 
available, either cut off of the cob or 
frozen on the cob. Estimates place 
the quantity used for freezing in 1946 
at not less than 56,000 tons. This 
compares with 48,300 tons utilized 
for freezing in 1944 and is about 5 
percent of the total 1945 production 
for all processing. For 1938, the first 
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year for which records are available, 
about 16,800 tons of sweet com were 
frozen and this was less than 2 percent 
of the tonnage produced that year for 
all processing. 

The sweet corn acreage goal for 1946 
is slightly below the 1945 planted acre- 
age. The schedule of designated 
prices to growers for 1946 are the same 
as the average prices approved for 
sweet corn in 1946. If growers follow 
the suggestions advanced for this 
season's operations, 1946 will be the 
fifth year in succession that plantings 
have been in excess of 500,000 acres. 

Thobland B. Hall 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

• 

^ COTTON 

T he mid-February price of Mid- 
dling ^Jle-inch cotton was 26.31 
cents per pound at the 10 spot markets, 
1.89 cents above a month earlier and 
4.65 cents above a year earlier. On 
February 15 the price received by 
farmers was 23 01 cents per pound, 
0.65 cents above the January 16 price 
and 3.02 cents above a year earlier. 

The low level of prices received by 
farmers relative to the market price 
of a given quality, such as Middling 
ijlo-inch, reflects the large proportion 
of poor quality cotton in this year’s 
farm marketings. The large propor- 
tion of poor quality cotton in farm 
marketings was caused by bad weather 
and labor shortages during the picking 
season. 

The 1945 crop of cotton was esti- 
mated at 9,195 thousand 500-lb. bales 
as of December 1 which compares with 
the 1944 crop of 12,230 thousand bales 
and with the 1934r-43 average of 
12,293 thousand. The decrease in 
production from 1944 to 1945 results 
from a reduction in harvestings of 
2.3 million acres and a reduction in 
yield of 43.9 pounds per acre. 

Consumption of all cotton by do- 
mestic mills has been falling off since 


1942 while the margin between the 
market prices of cotton and the prices 
of 17 standard cloth construction has 
fluctuated around the same general 
level. A tight labor situation in the 
industry is being eased by retummg 
war workers and veterans. Average 
hourly earnings in cotton manufac- 
turing establishments increased from 
67.6 cents in September, October and 
November 1942 to 70.3 cents in the 
corresponding months of 1945. 

Cotton exports in the first 5 months 
of the 1945^6 season totaled 1,138,- 
736 running bales as compared with 
607,284 bales for the corresponding 
months a year earlier. A total of 
1,924,377 bales (excluding small army 
exports) were exported in the crop 
year ending last July. In June 1945 
exports started going to the liberated 
countries in si^^nificant volume but 
are still not as widely distributed 
among countries as in prewar years. 
Through November 1945 no cotton 
had been exported to Germany or 
Japan, both of which were large pre- 
w^ar importers of the low qualities of 
cotton now in heavy supply in this 
coimtry. The United Kingdom is 
taking about one-fourth as much as 
her 1934-38 average and less than 
one-half of her 1944 imports, then 
under lend-lease. 

The year 1945 saw the establish- 
ment of now production records for 
wheat, oats, tobacco, rice, popcorn, 
hops, peaches, pears, grapefruit, al- 
monds and truck crops for fresh 
market. 

# 

United States fanners produced the 
fourth consecutive 3-biUion bushel 
com crop in 1945, with two States — 
Indiana and North Carolina — exceed- 
ing all previous production records. 
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Economic I'rends Affecting Agriculture 
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98 
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74 
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835 

194 

176 

215 

201 

May _ _ 

♦226 

302 

163 

180 

173 


192 

179 

217 

202 

June 

220 

301 

156 

180 

173 

340 

191 

189 

216 

203 

July 

211 

287 

155 

180 

173 

SG2 

192 

197 

215 

205 

Aiicnst _ ... 

187 

TTTil 

154 

180 

173 



207 

212 

206 

September 

♦ITO 


HSI 

181 

174 


197 



203 

Octobt r 

163 



182 

176 

855 

199 

204 

202 

202 

Novcn.b<r 

168 



182 

176 


202 

218 


206 

Becember 

164 

223 

156 

183 

176 


204 


204 

207 

1946 



JiMinory 

159 


156 

184 

177 

347 


197 


204 

February 

- ... 


185 

178 

202 

168 

214 

202 


Index of prices received by fanners (August 1909-11117 1914=100) 


Tear and month 

Crops 

All 

crops 

and 

live- 

stock 

Parity 
ratio ♦ 

Food 

grains 

Feed 

grains 

and 

hay 

To- 

bacco 

Cotton 

on 

bearing 

crops 

Fmlt 

Track 

crops 

All 

crops 

1910-14 average 

100 

101 

102 

06 

98 

99 


99 


100 

1915-19 average 

193 

164 

187 

168 

187 

125 


168 

162 

106 

1920-24 average 

147 

128 

192 

189 

149 

148 

•143 

160 

151j 

86 

1925-29 average 

140 

119 

172 

145 

129 

141 


143 

149 

89 

1930-34 average, 

70 

76 

119 

74 

72 

94 


86 


66 

1936-89 average 

91 

95 

175 

83 

106 

83 

102 

97 

107 

84 

1940-44 average 

123 

119 

245 

131 

159 

133 

172 

143 

154 

108 

1945 average 

172 

161 

366 

171 

215 


224 

201 

202 

116 

1945 











February 

169 

164 

860 

161 

215 

211 


197 

199 

116 

March 

171 

166 

359 

163 

215 

211 

203 

196 

198 

114 

April 

172 

162 1 

362 

163 

215 

221 

259 

204 

2U3 

117 

May 

172 

161 1 

363 

165 

216 

227 

193 

198 


116 

June 

173 

162 1 

864 

169 

217 

237 

269 

210 


119 

July 

169 

161 

304 

171 

221 

237 

244 

207 

206 

119 

August 

167 

153 

367 

172 

215 

214 

240 



ns 

September 

167 

157 

365 

175 

213 

217 

150 

101 

197 

113 

October 

175 

160 

373 

180 

210 

219 

181 

196 

100 

114 

November.. 

178 

161 

875 

182 

213 

217 

235 

2C3 


in 

December 

178 

162 

878 

184 

218 




207 

ns 

1946 











January 

179 

164 

375 

ISO 

213 

225 

249 


206 

n«i 

February... 

180 

166 

368 

186 

212 

233 

275 

213 

mEm 

116 


1 Federal Beserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation, revised November 1943. 
* Total iucoine adjusted for seasonal variation, revised September 1045. 

’Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

♦Revised. 

’Ratio of prices received by fanners to prices paid, interest, and taxes. 

*1924 only. 


Norx.—Tbe index numbers of industrial production and of industrial workers* income, shown above, 
are not comparable In several respects. The production index includes only mining and manufacturing; 
the income Index also Includes transportation. The production index is mtended to measure volume, 
whereas the income index is affected by wage rates as well as by time worked. There is usually a time lag 
between changes in volume of production and worker’s income since output can be increased or decreyed 
tr some extent without much change in the number of workers. 
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F AEMERS this year plan another near-record acreage of crops, 
according to their March intentions of 17 major ones. The 
projected total for the 52 principal crops, if the intentions materi- 
alize, would be about 357}i million acres, 4 percent below the goals 
for 1946 but slightly more than that actually planted in 1945, Acre- 
ages planned for food and feed grains are slightly higher than last 
year, sugar beet and tobacco acreages are substantially above, but 
oilseed acreages are well below. * * * With nearly a half-billion 

people throughout the world facing starvation, the President’s Famine 
Emergency Committee has asked Americans to cut their consumption 
of wheat 40 percent and fats and oils 20 percent in order to make 
more of these foods available for shipment abroad. And to meet its 
wheat export commitment of a million tons a month, the Government 
began buying wheat from farmers in early April to speed the move- 
ment off farms. * * * domestic feed shortages in 

some areas, the purchase and use of feed grains is restricted beginning 
this month. * * * By March 1 farm land values, 71 percent 

above the 1935-39 average, had risen as much during this war period 
as during the last war boom, and quick turn-over in ownership con- 
tinues to increase. 
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Commodity Reviews 


PLANTING INTENTIONS 

F armers this year, aware of 
famine or serious food shortages 
facing nearly a half-billion people 
throughout the world, intend to plant 
another near-record acreage of the 
Nation’s principal crops. If plans 
indicated by the March 1 intentions 
of farmers fully materialize and if the 
cotton acreage is about the same as 
last year, this year’s acreage of 62 
principal crops is likely to reach 357J4 
million acres, a trifle above that ac- 
tually planted last year, but about 4 
percent below the 1946 goals. 

Of course, changes in such condi- 
tions as weather, prices, farm labor 
and supplies of machinery and equip- 
ment may alter farmer’s plans and 
thus change the 1946 acreage from 
that now intended. Farmers antici- 
pate more than usual difficulties in 
the adequacy of the supply of farm 
labor and farm machinery for replace- 
ments as well as certain other major 
factors essential to their operations. 
But these difficulties may be no worse 
than they have been during the war, 
and conditions may even become 
better in the months ahead. 

Prospective acreages of wheat and 
oats are substantially above those 
planted in 1945, their combined acre- 
age being Z}i million acres more than 
last year. Rice, tobacco, and sugar 
beet acreages are indicated to be weU 
above last year, while com and barley 
acreages are a shade higher. The 
acreage increase over 1945 for the 
seven crops is indicated to be some- 
thing near 3.9 million acres. Major 
acreage decreases are 2.3 million acres 
for oilseeds — ^flaxseed, peanuts, and 
soybeans — and 1 million acres for 
sorghums. Other acreage reductions 
from that planted in 1945, though 
slight in most cases, are indicated for 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes, dry beans, 
dry peas, cowpeas, and tame hay to be 


harvested. The total of the acreage 
decrease from 1946 for the 10 crops 
is indicated to be something under 4 
million acres. 

Although the acreage reductions 
more than offset the increases, this 
may not be true of production as the 
greatest acreage reductions appear to 
be in some of the least productive 
areas. Present indications point to a 
close utilization of the really produc- 
tive land in most States and production 
prospects appear better than usual for 
this time of year. Total output of all 
crops, if growing conditions are aver- 
age, could equal the excellent showing 
made ast year. 

1946 Planting Intentions, with 
Comparisons 


Planted Acreage 


Crop 

1945 

Actual 

1946 

Goal 

1046 

Inten- 

tions 

1 

TkOUr 

Thou- 

Thavr 


sands 

sands 

sands 

Com, all 

92,867 

97,760 

02,993 

Wheat, all 

68,781 


70,901 

Wintpr_ - 

50,123 

18,658 

45,234 

161,940 
18,961 
4b, 444 
11, 521 

Rprtng . _ _ 


Onte 

45,668 

13,400 

Barley 

li;429 

Flaxseed 

4,066 

4.318 

3.497 

Rice 

1, 617 

1,479 

1,576 

Sorghums, aD* 

16,837 

15,666 

14, 787 

*14, 616 

Sorghums, all (excl. 
sirup) 

17,093 

Potatoes 

2,806 

2,771 

2,738 

Sweetpotatoes 

716 

761 

712 

Tobacco 4 

1,846 

1.908 

1,054 

Dry beans 

1,760 

2,101 

1,673 

Dry peaSL. 

528 

588 

462 

Soybeans, grown alone *_ 

13,412 


11,840 

Soybeans for beans 4 .. . 

10,873 

10,700 

*9,371 

Peanuts, grown alone K. 

8,958 

3,769 

Peanuts, picked and 
threshed < 

3. 183 

2,600 

•2,986 

Tame hay, a]14 

59,905 

61, 313 

69,791 

Sugar beets 

776 

1,032 

933 


1 BAE Winter Wheat and Rye Report of Dec- 
ember 20, 1943. 

» For all purposes. 

* All sor^um acreage less 1945 acreage harvested 
for sirup, by States. 

4 Harvested acreage. 

s 1946 indicated solid equivalent acreage adjusted 
for the percentage harvested lor beans. 

• Assuming the usual relationship of acreages 
planted alone to acreages for picking and threshing, 
by States. 



Aggregate acreages planned in 1946 
are near or above 1945 planted totals 
in most Northeastern, North Central 
and Western States. Unfavorable 
conditions for fall seeding in most 
South Atlantic and South Central 
States and in some East North Central 
States reduced acreages of oats, barley 
and wheat and consequently the aggre- 
gate in those areas. 

The acreage which farmers intend to 
plant to feed grains shows an increase 
of a third-million acres over 1945 
plantings. The intended increases for 
oats, barley and com, more than offset 
the decrease in sorghums. 

The prospective increases in the 
wheat acreage supports earlier hopes 
for another billion-bushel wheat crop 
in 1946. Rice acreage is now expected 
to reach an all-time record of 1,575,000 
acres, 4 percent above the 1945 acre- 
age. Rye acreage planted last fall was 
17 percent less than for the 1945 crop. 
But as a whole; the total food grain 
acreage now intended is 2 percent 
above that planted in 1945. 

Prospective acreages of oilseeds are 
well below recent high levels, with soy- 
beans showing a decrease of 12 percent, 
flaxseed down 14 percent and peanuts 
down 5 percent from 1945 planted 
acreages. 

Percentage-wise, the sugar beet 
acreage intended shows the largest in- 
crease, being 20 percent more than the 
acreage planted in 1945 and one of the 
largest acreages in recent years. If 
present intentions materialize, this 
year's tobacco acreage of 1,954,000 
acres would bo the second largest on 
record and 0 percent above that 
planted in 1945. 

LIVESTOCK 

D emand for meat will continue 
strong through the remainder of 
1946, with Government purchases for 
European shipment likely to be at 
least as large as in 1945, and with 
continuing high incomes of domestic 
consumers. Total meat demand is 


likely to exceed production for most 
of the year at least, and will assure a 
continuing high level of meat animal 
prices. Prices of all classes of meat 
animals probably will be at or near 
present levels through midyear. 
Prices and unit returns to producers 
durmg the latter half of the year will 
depend partly on ceiling prices and 
subsidy programs in effect at that 
time. 

In the interest of conserving feed 
supplies the 50-cent per 100 pound 
subsidy paid on higher grade cattle 
marketed for slaughter will be ter- 
minated June 30, 1946. This subsidy 
had the purpose of encouraging the 
grain feeding of cattle and the feeding 
of cattle to heavier market weights. 
Lowering the ceiling price on heavier 
weight butcher hogs after September 
1 is now under consideration as well 
as a reduction in slaughter subsidy on 
heavier hogs before September 1, both 
to encourage farmers to finish hogs to 
lighter weights as a feed conserving 
measure. Authorization to continue 
slaughter subsidies and payments to 
sheep and lamb producers after June 
30, 1946 depends upon Congressional 
action. 

To secure a more equitable distri- 
bution of the current short feed sup- 
plies the Government recently issued 
orders governing the use of feed 
grains and byproduct feeds. A live- 
stock feeder buying his feeds cannot 
feed his hogs to more than 225 pounds 
nor finish his cattle to better than 
good grade. 

Despite cattle subsidy, cattle feeding 
operations for feeders who purchased 
cattle last fall for sale during the first 
3 months of 1946 have not been as 
profitable as during the period a year 
earlier and have been much less profit- 
able than in the preceding two seasons. 
During the first 3 months of 1946, 
prices of fed cattle averaged about 
$1.00 per 100 pounds higher, but the 
initial cost of feeder cattle last fall was 
greater than a year earlier. Prices of 
feeder cattle continue high. 


a 



Index NumLerB of Prices Received and 
Paid by Farmers 

[1010-14-100] 


Prices 

Tear and month In^t, 




taxes 1 


1910-14 average.— 1 

100 i 

100 1 

100 

1915-19 average .— 1 

162 

160 

106 

1920-24 average... 1 

151 

173 

S6 

1925-29 average... 

149 

168 

89 

1930-34 average.. - 

90 

135 

6b 

1935-39 average... 

107 

128 

84 

1940-44 average— 

154 

148 

103 

1945 average | 

202 

174 

116 

1945 




Mardi 

198 

173 

114 

April 

203 

173 

117 

May 

200 

173 

116 

June 

206 

173 

119 

July 

206 

173 

119 

August 

204 

173 

118 

September.. 

197 

174 

113 

October 

199 

175 

114 

November.. 

205 

175 

117 

December.. 

207 

176 

118 

1946 1 

1 

1 


January... 

206 

177 

116 

February,. 

207 

178 

116 

March 


179 

117 

1 Eatio of prices received by farmers 

to prices 

paid, mterest, and taxes. 




DAIRY PRODUCTS 

ILK production in 1946 is now 
expected to be below the record 
122.2 billion pounds reached in 1945, 
primarily because of a decrease in 
cow numbers. But if average weather 
prevails in 1946 and if feed supplies do 
not become extremely short, milk pro- 
duction per cow may not be much 
different than the record high of 4,789 
pounds attained in 1945. 

Seasonal increases in supplies of 
dairy products has narrowed the wide 
gap between the supply and demand 
which prevailed during the late fall and 
early winter. But the over-all de- 
mand for dairy products will exceed 
supplies at current prices during the 
remainder of 1946. Even though 
milk production may be smaller this 
spring and summer than in the cor- 
responding seasons of 1945, reduced 
noncivilian takings will more tiian 
offset the decrease in production, so 


that total civilian supplies of dairy 
products probably will be greater. 

Supplies of fluid milk and cream 
during the second and third quarter 
will be ahead of last year. After ac- 
counting for probable exports, domes- 
tic supplies of other manufactured 
dairy products during the flush season 
may also be larger than last year, even 
though output will be reduced. But 
supplies of butter will be far short of 
demand. With no seasonal variation 
of butter prices under present price 
ceilings, little if any storing of butter 
is expected this year. Hence, civilian 
butter supplies during the last quarter 
of 1946 may not be much more than 
half those of the second quarter. 

With sustained strong demand for 
food continuing, utilization of skim 
milk will be near record levels. 
Strong demand will continue for non- 
fat dry milk solids in large part due to 
its desirability for export. Demand 
for other skim milk products will be 
strong, with little, if any, decline from 
present prices expected. 

POULTRY AND EGGS 

D emand for eggs during March 
was strong and prices were at or 
near ceiling levels, after a sharp decline 
in early February. 

Prices received by farmers for eggs 
during the second half of 1946 prob- 
ably will average moderately below 
those of the second half of 1945. 
Production of eggs may be somewhat 
smaller. But large cold storage hold- 
ings and declines in Army procure- 
ment will leave more eggs available 
for civilians. 

In order to aid producers in market- 
ing their poultry in the present feed 
emergency, a chicken price support 
program has recently been put in 
effect. Purchases of dressed chickens 
(except chickens weighing pounds 
or less, live weight) are to be made so 
as to reflect a United States average 
farm price of not less than 90 percent 
of parity. Currently, this would mean 
support at a national average of 18.4 
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cents per pound, with variations for 
type, weight, and location. In mid- 
March the average price received by 
farmers for chickens was 23.3 cents 
per pound, 114 percent of parity. 
Since mid-March wholesale prices of 
chickens have increased, particularly 
on light weight birds. 

There will be less chicken meat 
produced in 1946 than in 1945 because 
fewer chickens will be raised and 
because commercial broiler output mil 
be less. But, with a sharp reduction 
in military takings and record cold- 
storage holdings, civilian supplies of 
chicken meat will not be greatly 
different from last year. Military 
takings of chicken meat in 1945 were 
250 to 300 million pounds, about one- 
twelfth of total slaughter. 

Prices received by farmers for 
turkeys during the 1946 marketing 
season are expected to average mod- 
erately below 1945. However, prices 
received for small turkeys (under 16 


pounds) are not expected to be much 
below the 1945 levels. But, as in 
prewar years, there probabl 3 " mil be 
wide differentials between large and 
small turkej’s so that prices received 
for heavy-weight birds will be sub- 
stantially below light-weight birds. 
Civilian supplies of turkeys during the 
last half of 1946 will be near the record 
supplies reached in 1945, despite a 
prospective decline of as much as 10 
to 15 percent in production. Ex- 
tremely large cold storage holdings and 
reduction in military procurement will 
nearly offset any decreases in slaughter. 

FATS AND OILS 

W ORLD demand for fats and oils 
exceeds world supplies, yet in- 
creased exports from the Far East 
and greater production of animal fats 
in Europe will be gradual. Fat pro- 
duction in Europe in the 1945-46 
crop year is well below the prewar 
level, and 1946 export supplies of fats 


Prices of Farm Products 

[Estimates of average pnees received by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bureau of 
Agncultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States weighted accordmg to relative 
importance of district and State] 


Commodity 

6-year average 

! 

Mar. 16, 
1945 

Feb. 15, 
1946 

Mar. 16, 
1946 

Parity 
price 
Mar. 15, 
1046 

August 

1901^ 

July 

1914 

January 
1936- 
Decem- 
ber 1939 

Wheat (bushel) 

.dollars.. 

0.884 

0.837 

1.48 

1.55 

1.58 

1.58 

Rice (bushel) 

...do — 

0.813 

0.742 

11.81 

1.77 

1.89 

1.46 

Com (bushel) 

...do 

0.642 

0.691 

1.07 

1. 11 

1. 14 

1. 15 

Oats (bushel) 

...do.— 

0.399 

0.340 

.740 

.731 

.761 

.714 

Hay (ton) 

...do.... 

11.87 

8.87 

18.10 

15.80 

16 30 

21.20 

Cotton (pound) 

cents.. 

13.4 

10.34 

20.24 

23 01 

22.70 

22.20 

Soybeans (bushel) 

.dollars.. 

*0.96 

0.954 

2.13 

2.11 

2.12 

*1.72 

Peanuts (pound) 

...cents.. 1 

4.8 

3.55 

8.20 

8.43 

&63 

8.59 

Potatoes (bushel) 

.dollars.. 

0.697 

0 717 

11.73 

1.46 

1.57 

1.30 

Apples (bushel) 

...do 

0.96 

0.90 

2.54 

3.75 

3.68 

1.72 

Oranges on tree, per box 

—.do — 1 

*1.81 

1.11 

2.36 

2.12 

2.21 

*2.10 

Hogs (hundredweight) 

...do — 

7.27 

8.38 

14.00 

14.20 

14.20 

13.00 

Beef cattle (hundredweight) 

-.do.— 

5.42 

6.56 

112.50 

12 60 

18.10 

9.70 

Veal calves (hundredweight) 

-.do.— 

6.75 

7.80 

113.50 

13.90 

14.10 

12.10 

Lambs (hundredweight) 

...do 

5.88 

7.79 

13.80 

13.30 

13.60 

10.60 

Butterfat (pound) » 

...cents.. 

26.3 

29.1 

50.7 

50 8 

51.2 

•47.8 

Milk, wholesale (lOO-pound) 

.dollars.. 

1.60 

1.81 

13.21 

13.34 

73.29 

• 2.81 

Chickens (pound) 

...cents.. 

11,4 

14.9 

25.0 

23.1 

23.2 

20.4 

Eggs (dozen) 

— do — 

21.5 

21.7 

33.1 

32.6 

32.1 

•32.7 

wool (pound) 

-.do.... 

18.3 

23.8 

39.9 

40.6 

40.7 

32.8 


1 Revised. 

» Comparable base price, August 1909-July 1914. 

» Comparable price computed under section 3 (b) Price Control Act. 

* Comparable base price, August 1919-July 1929. 

8 Does not mdude dairy production payments made directly to formers by county AAA oflaces. 
B Adjusted for seasonality. 

7 Preliminary. 
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and oils from world surplus-producing 
areas (North America excluded) are 
tentatively estimated at about 5}i 
billion pounds, 4 billion pounds less 
than prewar though 1 billion pounds 
more than in 1945. 

A moderate increase in civilian sup- 
plies of butter in the United States is 
likely this spring and summer as a 
result of the seasonal increase in butter 
production. However, unless butter is 
stored in sizeable quantities during the 
flush-production season, supplies are 
likely to become extremely short again 
next fall and winter. For 1946 as a 
whole, United States civilian supplies 
of aU food fats per person — butter, 
margarine, lard, other shortening and 
edible oils — ^probably will be about 
the same as the 42 pounds consumed 
last year, with no significant increase 
in any of the major items. At this 
level, supplies per person vUl be 6 
pounds below the 1935-39 average. 

Little improvement in supplies of 
oils and fats for industrial nonfood 
use is in prospect before the latter half 
of the year. Stocks of inedible fats 
are usually small. The stringency in 
linseed oil supplies was intensified in 
January and February by a slow 
movement of flaxseed to terminal 
markets, despite substantial supplies 
apparently still in country positions. 
Imports of flaxseed, though expected 
to increase this year, were small in 
January and February. 

Although copra imports have in- 
creased, starting this spring, they are 
still far below prewEir levels. This 
yearns imports of other industrial fats, 
such as palm oil and tallow, are now 
expected to be below those of 1945. 

VEGETABLES 

G rowers plan to produce an am- 
ple supply of spring vegetables 
again this year. Present indications 
on commercial truck crops, assuming 
good growing weather, point to above 
average supplies for all important 
crops except early spring asparagus. 
Green onions and melons apparently 


will be in particularly good supply 
relative to last spring. Strong market 
demand for spring vegetables are 
expected to support prices in general 
nearly as high as last year. 

Urban gardens, encouraged again 
this year in the light of world food 
shortages, will supplement commer- 
cially grown vegetable supplies, but 
are not expected to depiess appreciably 
the demand for commercial supplies. 

Acreages now planted of early 
commercial potatoes for spring ship- 
ment are expected to provide adequate 
supplies — ^if growing conditions are 
favorable — ^to meet the early season 
demand for new potatoes. 

CASH RECEIPTS 

R evised estimates of cash receipts 
from farm marketings of crops 
are now placed at 9,059 million dollars 
for 1945, as compared with 9,039 
million dollars for 1944. A sharp 
decline from 1944 during 1945 in cash 
receipts from the small cotton crop 
more than offset substantial gains in 
tobacco, feed crops, and sugar crops. 

Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings of 
Crops, 1944 and 1945 


1945 as 


Crop group 

1944 

1945 

percent 
of 1944 


Mil. 

Mil. 



dol. 

dol. 

Percent 

Food grains 

1,328 

1,313 

99 

Feed grains and bay 

1,194 

1,373 

115 

Cotton and cottonseed.. 

1,497 

1,034 

69 

Oil crops. 

688 

670 

98 

Tobacco- 

689 

954 

138 

Frmts and nuts. 

1,504 

1,452 

97 

Vegetables 

1,667 

1, 642 

105 

Sugar crops 

133 

163 

120 

Other crops... 

539 

647 

101 

TotaL. 

9,039 


100 


Note.— Revised estimates of cash receipts from 
marketings of livestock and livestock products are 
not yet available. 


TOBACCO 

D omestic consumption of to- 
bacco products continues at a hi^ 
level though below the war end peak. 
Tax-paid withdrawals of cigarettes in 
January amounted to 25.2 billion 
compared with 20 billion a year ear- 
lier. With substantial decreases in 
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military personnel, however, the re- 
duction in tax-free cigarette with- 
drawals has been more than the in- 
crease in tax-paid withdrawals. Tax- 
paid withdrawals of cigars in January 
amounted to 473.0 million compared 
^ith 387.4 million a year earlier. 

Burley auction markets closed on 
March 16 with prices averaging 39.4 
cents a pound for the season compared 
with 44.0 cents a year earlier. During 
the first week of the sales, December 
3 to 9, 1945, about 15 percent of the 
crop was sold at an average of 47.5 
cents a pound, but as the marketing 
season progressed, prices declined sub- 
stantially, to 28.6 cents for the last 
week of the season. Despite the break 
in prices, farmers received about 238 
million dollars from the 1945 burley 
crop, only 22 million less than the 
1944 crop, the highest since 1920. 

This season^s lower burley prices 
were largely the result of the largo 
supply which exceeded that of 1944-45 
by 100 million pounds; reduced 1946 
domestic demand in relation to war- 
time peaks; lack of an important bur- 
ley export market. After the break 
in barley prices, legislation was passed 
authorizing burley acreage allotments, 
and the Department of Agriculture 
announced an over-all cut of 10 per- 
cent in burley acreage for 1946. 

The demand for dark air-cured to- 
bacco has remained strong enough to 
maintain prices at or about the levels 
which prevailed last season. Indi- 
vidual 1946 farm acreage allotments 
for Green River and One Sucker will 
be 10 percent larger than in 1943, when 
allotments wore last in effect. 

Prices of fire-cured tobacco have 
been rising steadily since the markets 
opened. The market for Virginia fire- 
cured (type 21) closed on February 21 
with a season average price of 32.4 
cents, the highest on record. Market- 
ings of Eastern District fire-cured 
(t 3 rpe 22) are now 81 percent complete 
and the season price through late 
March averaged 32.9 cents compared 
with the 1944-45 season average of 


25.2 cents. The Western Dhitrict fire- 
cured (type 23) markets closed on 
March 15 with a season average price 
of 29.4 cents per pound compared with 
22.9 cents last season. Marketing 
quotas for the 1946 crop of fire-cured 
tobacco are in effect, \\ith individual 
farm acreage allotments 20 percent 
higher than the 1943 allotments. 

FARM LABOR 

F arm employment on April 1 w’as 
slightly above the level of a year 
earlier and the seasonal increase, 
from tho record low of last January 1 , 
-was greater than usual. But just the 
number of persons working on farms 
does not give a complete picture of the 
supply of farm labor. Although vet- 
erans and war workers are not return- 
ing to farm work in large volume, a 
considerable number are, and many 
are replacing less able-bodied persons 
who had done so much of the farm 
work during the war. Thus the re- 
duction in the volume of work per- 
formed is not as great as the reduction 
in the work force from prewar. 

Normally farm labor tends to move 
from agriculture to higher paying in- 
dustrial employment when plenty of 
jobs are available in industry. At 
present an increasing number of farm 
workers are seeking jobs in industry, 
and employment has increased con- 
siderably in many industries seriously 
short of labor during the war. This, 
together with 6}i million separations 
from the armed forces by February 1, 
has had the effect of “loosening up” 
tho manpower requirements of major 
industrial areas. On February 1 only 
three cities were classified as having 
“tight” manpower requirements while 
over 100 were classified as “loose” or 
“surplus.” 

Hence, industry is beginning to be 
more selective in hiring new persons 
and is starting to weed out less effi- 
cient workers. Farmers are beginning 
to do the same, and an increased out- 
put per farm worker compared to 1945 
is in prospect for the coining season. 
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Land Values Continue to Rise Sharply 


T he sharp increase in farm land 
values of 13 percent during the year 
just ended last March 1 was exceeded 
in only two previous years, 1920 and 
1944. The rise in average per acre 
values during this vrar period is now 
as great as during World War I. Last 
year’s volume of farm real estate sales 
was slightly higher than in 1944, but 
below the record volume of 1943, and 
was accompanied by a considerable 
number of farms which were resold 
after only limited periods of ownership. 
More than one-hali^ of all sales were 
entirely for cash, but a significant 
proportion had relatively heavy in- 
debtedness. 

Farm land values for the Nation as 
a whole rose 13 percent during the 12 
months ended hlarch 1, 1946, bringing 
the United States index (1912-14= 
100) to 142, a rise of 7 percent from 
November 1, 1945, and 71 percent 
above 1935-39 average. An increase 
larger than the current 13 percent rise 
has occurred in only 2 of the last 35 
years for which data are available. 
Average values rose 15 percent during 
the year ended March 1944 and 21 
percent in 1919-20, at the peak of the 
World War I boom. Land value 
Increases during the last 5 years have 
averaged one percent per month. 

Measured from their respective 
prewar bases, the general course of 
land values so far in this war period 
has been very similar to that of the 
World War I. Average values on 
March 1 had increased 71 percent 
from the 1935-39 average and com- 
pares with an advance of 70 percent 
to the 1920 peak from the 1910-14 
average. 

The rise in values during the last 
year was widespread with a substan- 
tial increase reported in each State. 
The greatest value rise occurred in the 
group of States comprising the East 
South Central region where average 
values were up 18 xjercent from a year 
earlier. Values increased 14 percent 


in the South Atlantic States and 13 
percent in the East North Central 
and Pacific divisions. Average values 
incroased 10 percent or more in all 
geographic divisions except in the 
New England and North Atlantic 
groups of States where increases of 8 
percent were reported. Among the 
various States the sharpest rise in 
values of 20 percent, during the last 
year occurred in North Carolina and 
Tennessee. Increases of 15 percent 
or more were reported in 14 States and 
10 percent or more in 32 States. 

Data on farm real estate transfers 
during the last 3 quarters of 1945 
for selected counties throughout the 
United States indicate approximately 
5 percent more transfers than in the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 
Even with this increased rate con- 
tinuing through the first quarter of 
1946, the frequency of transfers for 
the year ended this March will still 
be somewhat below the record volume 
reported- for a year ago. 

A general increase in farm resales 
after limited periods of ownership 
contributed to the increased volume 
of sales during the last year. Data 
from selected counties during 1945 
indicate that about one-seventh of 
all voluntary sales were resales of 
tracts held less than 2 years, compared 
with an average of about one-eighth 
during 1944. In the Western Region 
during 1945, resales within 2 years 
made up 21 percent of all sales as 
compared with 19 percent in 1944. 
The price increase in these resales 
averaged 30 percent in 1945 as com- 
pared with 39 percent in 1944. In 
several regions such resales made up 
a significantly larger proportion of all 
sales dunng the 4th quarter of 1945 
than during any other quarter in the 
3 years for which data are available. 

The termination of World War II 
has as yet had little moderating 
effect upon the farm land market* 
Shortly after the end of the war, 
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there was some indication of a slack- 
ened demand for farm products, but 
later developments brought out new 
shortages with a substantial tightening 
of the food situation. As a result, 
prices for farm products continued to 
advance and cash receipts from farm 
marketings reached a new high in 1945. 

This situation along with further 
additions during 1945 to the already 
huge amount of liquid funds in the 
hands of farmers and others, along 
with a shortage of goods to purchase, 
constitute strong influences on the 
demand side of the land market that 
have tended to push land prices to the 
present inflationary levels. However, 
much of the current high demand for 
agricultural products is likely to be of 
a temporary nature and hence arc not 
likely to support continuing high land 
prices. 

Expectations of lower farm product 
prices and income levels along with a 
recollection of the collapse in land 
values that followed World War I 
should have a tempering effect on the 
bids of prospective buyers of farms. 
At the same time the currently high 
land prices should tend to bring forth 
an increased supply of farms offered 
for sale by elderly farmers who wish to 
retire and other owners who expect to 
sell at near-peak prices. But these 
curbing influences in the farm real 
estate market apparently have been 
more than offset by the stronger infla- 
tionary forces and there is no indica- 
tion that average farm land prices 
have reached their peak. 

If land prices should continue to rise 
at the 1 percent per month rate of the 
last 6 years it would be only about a 
year and a half before the United 
States index would bo at the 1920 boom 
level and approximately double the 
1935-39 average. Although it is im- 
possible to make any confident pre- 
diction of future land prices it is very 
probable that in many areas the cur- 
rent market prices are above levels 
likely to be maintained and further 
increases will tend to make the neces- 


sary adjustments likely to follow con- 
siderably more difficult. Many of the 
difficulties and hardships after the 
World War I land boom arose as a 
result of a considerable proportion of 
land buyers incurring heavy debts that 
could not be repaid when farm product 
prices and income dropped from their 
wartime levels. 

Available data indicate that credit 
has been a less important factor so far 
in the current land boom than in the 
boom following World War I. But 
even so, difficulties are likely to arise 
for many credit-financed buyers of 
farms and those bu3ring for cash may 
well find that net returns on their land 
investments are very low. More than 
one-half of all farm sales during 1945 
were entirely for cash, but for the 
credit financed sales, the average in- 
debtedness was about 60 percent of 
the sales price. Furthermore, about 
30 percent of the credit financed sales 
had an initial indebtedness of more 
than three-fourths of the sales price. 
While this is only about one-seventh of 
all sales, it still constitutes a consider- 
able proportion and represents only 
those recent land buyers who need to 
make the most substantial mortgage 
debt repayments in order to avoid a 
precarious debt situation when farm 
prices and incomes fall from w^artime 
levels. On many of these farms the 
debt is larger than their full market 
value a few years ago. A current 
debt of 60 percent or more of present 
average values would equal or exceed 
the average values prevailing in 1941. 

An important point for prospective 
buyers and farmers to keep in mind is 
that in most areas the net income of 
farmers has probably reached a peak. 
They should, therefore, even more 
carefully than before, consider their 
possible alternative investment oppor- 
tunities as well as their future debt- 
repayment ability before buying high 
priced land or taking on any more 
debts. 

A. R. JOHKSON 
Bureau of Agricultural Bcmomice 
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The Wheat Picture 


D uring the next few months, be- 
fore the 1946 crop is harvested, 
every bushel of wheat that can be 
spared is needed to reduce starvation 
abroad — the people of the United 
States are asked to reduce their con- 
sumption so that more wheat and flour 
will be available for export. 

On the basis of January 1 wheat 
stocks of 689 million bushels, the 
January-June disapi)earance for feed 
and seed at around 90 million bushels 
and carry-over at 160 million, would 
leave about 450 million bushels for 
food in the United States and for 
export. The 80 percent extraction 
rate might reduce domestic food use 
from 270 million bushels to 250 million, 
while savings resulting from voluntary 
consumer conservation would further 
reduce domestic utilization. 

Meeting the Januarj^-to-June ex- 
port goal of 225 million bushels will 
require a substantial reduction in the 
domestic food consumption of wheat 
during the April-to-June period. A 
carry-over of 150 million bushels 
would be the smallest since the drought 
years and compares with 235 million 
bushels for the 1932-41 average. 
Moreover, just what economies will be 
effected by reduced wheat feeding 
cannot be estimated at this time. 

To speed the movement of w^heat off 
farms the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration began buying wheat from farm- 
ers in early April. The CCC w’ill pay 
the market price for any date the seller 
chooses, up to April 1, 1947. The 
CCC offer is open to farmers till July 1, 
1946 unless its requirements are met 
before that date. Due announcement 
of this change is to be made. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau has ruled 
that farmers selecting market dates on 
or after January 1, 1947 for wheat de- 
livered under this program may report 
their payments as received in 1947 for 
tax purposes. 

With the heavy export demand for 


wheat and the savings in domestic 
use desirable, the United States is 
concerned w’ith the situation in other 
countries to a greater extent than 
usual. For the year ended June 30, 
1946, minimum world import require- 
ments wdll be over 1,200 million 
bushels. The supplies of wheat in- 
cluding flour for export to meet these 
requirements total only 875 to 900 
million bushels. With exports from 
the United States in the July-Decem- 
ber period about 195 million bushels, 
exports for the year should total 
from 375 to 400 million bushels, 
possibly more. Exports from Canada 
are expected to total 370-380 million 
bushels, Argentina 65-75 million, and 
Australia 40-50 million. Supplies 
from the Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries are below average as a result of 
smaller than average crops harvested 
in December 1945 and reduction or 
virtual elimination of carry-over stocks 
following the previous season^s severe 
drought. 

Plantings of 19 million acres of all 
spring wheat are in prospect this year. 
Prospective plantings are 1.6 percent 
larger than the 18,658,000 acres 
planted last year. A total 1946 
planted acreage of all wheat of 
70,901,000 acreas is indicated, by 
combining the prospective spring 
•wheat acreage wdth the winter wheat 
planted acreage as estimated last 
December. Such an all-wheat acreage 
w^ould be an increase of 3 percent over 
last year and the largest acreage 
planted since 1938. It would be 1 
percent above the national wheat 
acreage goal, exceeding the goal 
largely in the hard wheat States. 

If the prospective spring wheat 
acreage is seeded and yields per seeded 
acre are equal to the average for the 
years 1937-44, by States, production 
of all spring wheat would be about 
255 million bushels. This spring 
wheat production combined with the 
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estimated winter wheat crop of about 
751 million bushels as indicated last 
December, would give an indicated 
total wheat production of about a 
billion bushels. This would be about 
10 percent less than the record crop 
last year, but the Nation’s fourth 
billion-bushel output. 

Early 1946 world wheat crop pros- 
pects are more promising than the 
small 1945 outturn. This may be 
expected to reduce requirements of 
importing countries from the all-time 
high in the current marketing year, 
although the requirements still will 
continue well above average. In- 
creased production would lessen the 
extreme reliance upon North American 
supplies, which is necessary because 
of poor crops in other important areas. 
Most sections in Europe report satis- 
factory conditions, with early prospects 
for a crop above 1945, but, because 
of fertilizer shortages and other 
difficulties, still below average. Pros- 
pects in North Africa, are reported as 
generally favorable. A good crop in 


The Feed Shortage 

T he current feed shortage, a 
repetition of conditions during 
part of each of the past three seasons, 
probably is more acute in many areas 
than in any year since the serious 
droughts of 1934 and 1936 even though 
feed supplies in the aggregate have 
been at near-record levels. 

In each of the past three years 
additional feed supplies were obtained 
through imports of relatively large 
quantities of oats and barley from 
Canada as well as through Government 
action in making large quantities of 
wheat available for feed. Use of those 
additional supplies provided livestock 
producers dependent on commercial 
supplies with sufficient feed to carry 
them through the feeding season. 
During the current season only small 
quantities of grain can be obtained 


this area would eliminate the necessity 
of imports, which were necessary 
during the current year because of the 
very poor crop in 1945. In Australia, 
where a 140 million-bushel crop was 
harvested in December, the Govern- 
ment has approved a substantial wheat 
acreage increase for the next crop 
year. In Argentina, where a 150 
million-bushel crop recently has been 
harvested, early soil conditions favor 
increased seedings. In Canada mois- 
ture conditions are decidedly better 
than last year. 

With the great demand for wheat, 
cash prices in the United States are 
expected to continue at about ceiling 
levels without the usual seasonal 
decline preceding the harvesting of the 
new crop. Effective March 4, ceiling 
prices for wheat were increased 3 cents 
a bushel. This increase was made to 
keep prices in conformity with legal 
requirements. 

Robebt E. Post 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


and What’s Ahead 

from Canada or other countries, and 
the great need of wheat for export 
means that little can be spared for 
feeding purposes. 

Although total supplies of feed 
grain are fairly large, and total pro- 
duction of byproduct feeds has been 
at near-record levels, the available 
market supplies have been inadequate 
to meet the exceptionally strong 
demand. While feed supplies in sur- 
plus producing areas are generally 
adequate for local use, many buyers 
in other areas find it difficult or im- 
possible to obtain feed. 

To a great extent, the strong demand 
for feed is traceable to high rates of 
feeding which in turn are largely the 
result of favorable livestock-feed price 
ratios. During the war, a high rate of 
feeding was desirable because a large 
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production of livestock and livestock 
products vras essential to meet vrar 
needs and because feed supplies were 
relatively plentiful. Heavy feeding 
has continued since the war, as re- 
flected in the current rate of output of 
livestock and livestock products. Hogs 
marketed in early 1946 averaged about 
20 pounds heavier than a year earlier 
and heavier than any other year on 
record. A larger than usual proportion 
of steers slaughtered have been of high 
quality, reflecting heavy feeding. The 
quantity of grain and other concen- 
trates fed per milk cow has been at 
record or near-record levels for many 
months. Poultry feeding has been 
heavy as indicated by the record rate 
of egg production per layer. Also the 
average weight of turkeys marketed in 
late 1945 and early 1946 was above any 
previous year, and the average weight 
of broilers marketed also was heavier 
than usual. 

The discrepancy between demand 
for and commercial supply of grain, 
particularly com, has been attributable 
in part to greatly increased demand 
for mixed feed. Industrial demand for 
grain especially by processors who 
depend almost entirely upon commer- 
cial supplies, also has increased mate- 
rially. With marketings of feed grains 
from farms only about normal in rela- 
tion to total supplies, the substantial 
increase in requirements of the mixed 
feed industry and processors have not 
been met. TJneven distribution of the 
commercial supplies further aggravates 
conditions. 

In and effort to ease the tight feed 
supply situation and to provide addi- 
tional food urgently needed in foreign 
countries, several measures have been 
undertaken recently: (1) farmers have 
been asked to further increase their 
acreages of com, wheat, grain sor- 
ghums, and soybeans, (2) the in- 
creased extraction rate for wheat flour 
now in effect brings a higher yield of 
flour in milling but also reduces the 
rate of output of wheat millfeeds by 
about one-third, (3) sale or delivery 


of wheat millfeed has been limited to 
certain classes of distributors and 
users, and limitations are placed on 
receipt of wheat millfeed and its use 
in the manufacture of mixed feed, 

(4) quantities of protein meal are 
specified to be set aside by processors 
for directed distribution, and limits 
are placed on the quantities of protein 
meal to be handled in any one month, 

(5) the use of grains in the production 
of alcohol, distilled spirits, and in 
fermented malt liquors is drastically 
curtailed, (6) permissible mark-ups on 
certain sales of corn and processed 
grain were revised downward, and (7) 
widespread restrictions are placed on 
purchases and uses of feed grains, 
particularly corn, by livestock feeders, 
mixed feed manufacturers and grain 
processors. 

These actions are designed primarily 
to restore normal distribution of feed 
grain and byproduct feeds and also 
limit the use of feeds by some users. 
Supplementing these measures have 
been appeals for livestock producers 
to reduce the high rate of feeding, 
particularly by marketing hogs at 
lighter weights, by marketing cattle 
with less finish, and by heavy culling 
of poultry flocks. 

Reduced feeding probably will oc- 
cur, particularly in the deficit feed 
areas, largely because of the inability 
of many feeders to secure desired quan- 
tities of feed, at least until new-crop 
grain becomes available. Some down- 
ward readjustments in livestock num- 
bers probably will occur during 1946 — 
certain adjustments are already under 
way. During 1944, numbers of all 
species of livestock and of poultry de- 
clined from the very high levels of 
1943, Numbers of horses, mules, cat- 
tle and sheep declined further in 1945, 
but numbers of bogs and poultry in- 
creased moderately. In terms of 
grain-consuming animal units, total 
livestock numbers on January 1, 1946 
(including poultry), were slightly larger 
than on January 1, 1946. 

A further decline in cattle numbers 
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is likely in 1946. Numbers of horses 
and mules also will continue to decline. 
Sheep numbers may decline further, 
but the number of hogs on farms at 
the beginning of 1947 may not differ 
greatly from the number on hand on 
January 1 this year. However, hogs 
probably will be marketed at lighter 
weights than in 1945 in the coming 
months. The number of chickens on 
farms is expected to be reduced in 
1946, with a smaller number of chick- 
ens raised than in 1945. The changes 
in livestock numbers and in output 
that are in prospect wiU probably 
result in some reduction in demand 
for livestock feed. Most of that re- 
duction will not be reflected, however, 
until summer, and by that time at 
least some new-crop oats and barley 
will be available. Also, pastures will 
then provide much needed feed. 

The total carry-over of com, oats, 
and barley at the end of their respec- 
tive crop years may be two to two 
and one-half million tons smaller than 
in 1945, with all of the reduction being 
in com and barley. Carry-over of 


wheat also will be considerably re- 
duced. Thus, the 1946-47 crop year 
will start with a relatively small total 
carry-over of old-crop grain. Among 
the grains, only the oats carry-over 
will be larger than average for recent 
years. Reserves of the other grains 
will be at comparatively low levels. 

If farmers carrj" out their March 1 
intentions, the combined acreage of 
corn, oats, barley and sorghums in 
1946 will approximate 165.7 million 
acres, about the same as in 1945. If 
yields, by States, turn out about aver- 
age this year, production of feed grain 
on such an acreage would total about 
118 million tons, about the same as 
in 1945 when total production was a 
near-record. 

With reduced reserves of grain in 
prospect and with large livestock and 
nonfeed requirements, there is needed 
a large production of feed grain, par- 
ticularly corn, during 1946 if the pres- 
ent critical supply situation is not to 
be repeated next year. 

Reed A. Phillips 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Transportation Prospects This Season 


L ast fail’s expectations of an eas- 
^ ing of railroad car shortages and 
other wartime transportation difficul- 
ties by this spring have not been ful- 
filled as far as the movement of agri- 
cultural raw commodities and food- 
stuffs are concerned. True, there have 
been more truck tires and parts, and 
some improvement in the number of 
new motor trucks available. But the 
gains have not been enough to offset 
increased transportation demands and 
the continuing deterioration of carrier 
equipment. 

In the case of refrigerator cars, for 
example, the country began the war 
with approximately 146,000 railroad 
and privately owned cars, but war- 
time wear and tear resulted in net 
retirements of more than 2,000 cars 
each year since 1941 because it was 


not possible to build many new ones 
during the war. Today there are less 
than 136,000 cars, including special 
types not adapted to the protection of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. And the 
heavy and continuous use of the re- 
maining ones during the war has 
brought about serious deterioration, 
with current manpower and material 
shortages making prompt repairs a 
critical problem. A year ago, the num- 
ber of cars held for repairs on owners' 
lines or in their shops was about 5,400. 
At the beginning of last February it 
was 7,876, but the total number un- 
serviceable on that date was probably 
over 10,000 as the number of ears en 
route to owners' shops or held for 
light repairs on nonowner railroads 
are not included in these figures. 

Meanwhile, the production of perish- 
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able commodities, particularly fresh 
fruits and vegetables, has risen each 
year since the beginning of the war, 
and present indications are that 1946 
car requirements will run at least as 
heavy as 1945, with some increase 
probable. 

Although there are about 1,000 new 
refrigerator cars on order and more in 
prospect, it is not probable that new 
equipment will do more than meet the 
retirement of worn-out cars during the 
current year. No permanent relief, 
therefore, may be expected from the 
refrigerator car shortages of recent 
months until the basic trouble — ^lack 
of an adequate number of useful re- 
frigerator cars — ^is corrected, or till 
sufficient refrigerator trucks can be 
manufactured to handle a portion of 
the traffic. 

A shortage of box cars for the move- 
ment of grain, grain products and 
other nonperishable foods has also 
seriously hampered the much needed 
movement of these commodities. The 
relatively small stocks of grain in 
public market positions on March 2, 
1946, of 124 million bushels compared 
with 190 million the year before, re- 
flected the lack of cars to move grain 
from country elevators then. The 
shortage necessitated preferential treat- 
ment recently of box cars used in 
moving wheat and other food products 
for export. 

Here again, the problem is a smaller 
number of box cars in service, although 
in less serious measure than refriger- 
£tor cars. But more important than 
numbers is the fact that, of the cars 
in service, the proportion suitable for 
grain and food loading has declined. 
Although no one knows exactly what 
proportion of the total box car supply 
is of the tight, leakproof type required 
for grain, before the war it was con- 
sidered to be about 60 percent. During 
the war, cars were used indiscrimi- 
natdy by heavy industry for the load- 
ing of munitions and other freight 
likely to damage box car linings and 
floors, and by the first part of 1945 it 


is estimated the number suitable for 
grain was down to approximately 50 
percent of the total. In March 1946, 
it is believed that about 45 percent 
of the total were suitable, or could be 
made so with minor repairs and coop- 
ering. 

Livestock transportation equipment 
is adequate to meet prospective re- 
quirements, particularly in view of 
current feed shortages and the smaller 
numbers of livestock expected from 
farms. 

The railroad troubles have not all 
been because of the smaller number 
of useful cars in service. Much of the 
difficulty has been attributed to the 
widespread adoption of the five-day 
week in industry, which has slowed the 
loading and unloading of cars, as well 
as to absenteeism and labor troubles 
among railroad employees. 

It should not be forgotten that 
many of the wartime controls requiring 
maximum loading of cars by shippers, 
penalty demurrage, limited hold and 
reconsigning privileges and similar 
restrictions are still in effect, but are 
necessary to enable the railroads to 
handle their present volume of traffic. 
The end of those restrictions is not in 
sight. 

The motor truck situation is more 
promising. Production of commercial 
motor trucks for civilian use, seriously 
restricted during the war, began to roll 
in volume last October, and despite 
labor troubles and material shortages^ 
an average of about 45,000 units a 
month were produced from October 
through February. Recent settlement 
of many major labor disputes may 
mean a larger output in the months 
ahead provided further labor troubles 
do not seriously disrupt the flow of 
parts and raw materials to truck 
manufacturers. But it will take time 
to build up inventories in order to 
meet requirements fully, particularly 
in the light and medium truck field 
most important to agriculture. 

Truck-part output generally has 
been adequate, though battery pro- 
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duction is barely sufficient to meet 
minimum needs because of lead short- 
ages. However, this problem is ex- 
pected to improve. Current truck- 
tire production is sufficient to meet 
demand, but there has been little 
margin, and it will take time to fill 
inventories to the point where they 
are in free supply. 

Some relief to domestic transporta- 
tion should be found in the return of 
coastwise and intercoastal shipping. 
Plenty of dry cargo ships are available 
now. While there have been sailings 
between the east and west coasts for 
several months and some coastwise 
services have been resumed on the 
Pacific, the restoration of Gulf and 
Atlantic coastwise service has been 
delayed due to the unwillingness of the 
operators to undertake operation under 
present costs because of the losses they 
fear would result. It has been pro- 
posed that these shipping services be 
begun by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, with the private companies 
operating the ships as agents for WSA. 
Efforts are being made to work out 
such an arrangement. Probably some 
services will be in operation between 
the Gulf of Mexico and North Atlantic 
ports by late spring or early summer. 

Great Lakes package freight serv- 
ice, discontinued during the war, is 
expected to be resumed soon. A plan 
is now under way to operate five 
vessels between lake ports in the 
transportation of flour, dairy products 
and other freight not adapted to 
movement in bulk cargo ships. 

The Great Lakes are very important 
in the movement of grain from north- 
west terminals to lower lake ports. 
Wheat for export will be transferred 
to rail or barge at these points for 
movement to North Atlantic ports. 
Grain transport on the Lakes in- 
creased heavily during the war, rising 
from approximately 1 14 million bushels 
in 1941, in vessels of United States 
registry, to an all-time record of 374 
million bushels in 1945. In those 
years, almost all the United States 


grain went into domestic food and 
feed channels upon arrival at Buffalo 
and other eastern Lake ports. But 
this year exports for foreign relief will 
be an important part of the move- 
ment. The prospects are that there 
will be adequate vessels to meet all 
needs, and it is probable that the 
Lake movement will be limited by 
the amoimt of grain available at west 
Lake terminals rather than by vessel 
space. 

One of the most pressing problems 
in the marketing of food products 
during the war has been the shortage 
of almost all kinds of containers. 
With continuing labor troubles and 
material shortages, the container situ- 
ation is about as bad as ever, and there 
are no indications that it will im- 
prove substantially in the near future. 
Shippers and processors would do well 
to secure their supplies well in advance 
of the shipping season. 

Storage fac^ties are generally in 
better shape to handle new crops than 
during the war. There should be 
sufficient dry storage for all purposes, 
and cooler space in cold storage ware- 
houses is expected to be adequate. 
Freezer space is tight in some localities 
and it is assumed that area shortages 
may be encountered from time to 
time through the summer months. 
Improvement in the labor supply for 
handling stocks in warehouses and 
smaller amounts of some of the 
principal commodities in store have 
eased conditions to large extent. Over 
all, storage facilities are in a more 
comfortable position than they have 
been for several years. 

J. C- Winter, Marketing 
Facilities Branch, PMA 


The 1946 rice crop of 70 million 
bushels set a new production record 
for the fourth consecutive year, and, 
with a record-breaking acreage in 
prospect for 1946, tnis year's output 
may be a new high. 
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Economic Trends Affecting Agriculture 
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1 Federal Beserve Board, adjusted for seasonal variation. 

* Total Income adjusted for seasonal variation, revised September 1945. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Eevlsed. 

> Batio of prices received by farmers to prices paid, interest, and taxes. 

« 1924 only. 

Notb.-— T he index nuxnhers of industrial production and of industrial workers’ Income, shown above, 
are not comparable in sevaral respects. The production index Includes only m fnfTig ftpd manufacturing: 
the income index also includes transportation. The production Index Is intended to measure volume, 
whereas the income index is affected by wage rates as wen as time worked. There is usually a 
between changes in volume of production and worths’ income eince output can be Ixiereased or deereasea 
tOBome extent without much &nge in the number of workers. 
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Commodity Reviews 


FOOD SUPPLIES 

T his year's food supplies for the 
people of tho United States are 
among tho most plentiful in over a 
quarter of a contury— -only slightly 
below tho all-time record in 1944. 
Measured on a peivcapita basis, civilian 
eonsumption in 1946 is now expected 
to be 10 to 12 percent above the 
1935-39 average. Some 8,800 calories 
per person per day will be available 
in 1946, compared with a rough aver- 
age requirement for the United States 
population of 2,800 calories including 
moderate kitchen waste. And these 
ample food supplies take into account 
present export commitments of wheat, 
fats, meat^ sugar, and dairy products 
lor foreignrreliel purposes. 

In contrast to the plentilu} supplies 
in this country, the per-capita world 


supply of food in general will average 
about 15 percent heUtoprerwait levcle- 
In Europe the per-capita supply is 20 
percent below prewar, with whba4 
stocks a third smaller ihan prewar 
levels. In China, India, and other 
Asiatic countries, food shortages are 
acute, with the per-capita supply ha 
many reduced far beiovr prewm? Jewels* 
Cauibes of the world food crisis Jn 
Europe and Asia the worst criaSs siuoe 
the devastation following in t)Mi whka 
of Genghis Khan who tried to ooniiaea^ 
the world in the i3th century, ajne 
manifold. WaiMSsrupted tramgjJorth^ 
tion facilities, particularly in mancy 
industrial countrlesr make the 
ties eU the more acute. An4 tkua 
added to these critical problems Si^ tjm 
hjieager production ixx shrewd mpoih 
(Aht food producing epmrtries 
the pant yei^r or two, largely the Mini 




of drought and other naturi^l causes. 
Europe, North Africa, and the South- 
ern Hemifaphere have had evtiemely 
short ^heat crops, the Far East small 
nee crops, and the world generallj* has 
had a drastically reduced production 
of fats, oils, moats, and sugar. 

Even with largo shipments of grain 
and other foods from couni ries having 
surpluses for export, a half billion 
people in Europe, India, China and 
other countries face increasingly seri- 
ous food shortages at lea^t till this 
year’s crops are harvested- And the 
food crisis is likely to continue to be 
acute in many areas well into 1947. 
Scarcities of seed, fertilizer, farm 
machinery, and draft animals darken 
the prospects for the critically n eded 
bountiful harvest this year in many 
\var-tora regions. Thus large food 
imports for relief purposes in many 
countries are in prospect for 1947. 

The foodstuffs most urgently needed 
now are cereals, fats, oils, meats, and 
sugar. Without them millions of 
people will starve or be defonned by 
prolonged hunger. If extreme hunger 
is allowed to persist or spread, it \till 
increase the size of occupation forces 
required in Axis countries and may 
weaken or overthrow the governments 
of many of the United Nations. 

WHEAT 

HEAT moved from farms at a 
record rate during the first quar- 
ter of this year and by April 1 — date of 
the latest quarterly report — farm 
stocks were the smallest since 1941 
despite the record wheat crop last ^^eai. 

Several new measures were put hito 
effect in April in an effort to get e\ery 
bushel possible off of farms before the 
new crop is harvested, and so reduce 
the number of people in Europe and 
Asia who will die of starvation this 
spring. Most important of these 
meastires are the Sd-cent-a-bushel bo- 
nus on wheat delivered to the Govern- 
ment by May 25, and the limitation of 
use of wheat for food in this country to 


75 percent of the amount available at 
thrt time last year. If these measures 
are successful in meeting this coun- 
try’s promises to help reduce starva- 
tion, they ^\ill pull down the July 1 
wheat carry-o\er in this coimtiy to 
less than 100 million busliois. 

Wheat farmers probably will slart 
harvesting earlier than usual this year 
because of the warm weather in early 
spring ill the mein wlicat areas. And 
the 1946 crop may be the fourth in 
history to exceed a billion bushels. 
But the crop cannot be too large to 
meet needs for food throughout the 
world. 

I^Ticat-harvesting operations in geu- 
ernl may be less tight than during the 
war. Farmers now have more com- 
bines than in any previous yeiir. On 
January 1, 1045, there wore nearly 
330,000 on farms, with iliree-quarters 
bought after 1939, and more combines 
were manufactured from last July to 
March of this year than for the same 
period in any recent year. Production 
since March 1, however, has been 
dra&tically curtailed because of ma- 
terial shortages and labor difficulties. 
Though most farmers have fewer 
horses and mules there are more trac- 
tors on farms than ever before so that 
am])le drawbar power is expected to be 
available for this 3 ^ear’H wheal crop. 

Harvest labor is likely to be a litllo 
more plentiful than in 1945, but wheat 
producers wull probably have to pay 
higher wages than last season. Ht‘a- 
sonal laborers are shovdtig up earlier 
and in larger numbers than last j^ear. 
Veterans are beginning to rcturu to 
wheat farms, some as operating part- 
ners or managerb and some ab laborers. 
As they will tend to replace older and 
less able-bodied workers, wheat pro- 
ducers should find some improvement 
in harvest output per worker. 

LINSTOCK 

C ATTLEMEN, both on the range 
and in feedlots, will contiimo to 
market large numbers of animals this 
year, but total slaughter in 1946 




may fall bolow the record 1915 oulpiit. 
Cattle have been going through 
FederalK inspect ed slaughter in much 
smaller numbers than last year, but 
noiiiiifipectod slaughter has been lai'ge. 

Com Belt cattlemen, faced T^ith 
relatively high prices for feeder cattle 
together with higher feed cofts and 
Roh corn problems, had reduced the 
mimber of cattle in feed tots bj April 1 
to 17 percent below a year earlier. 
Because of this reduced number as 
well as feed shortases, feeders will 
sell considerably fewer feed cattle 
du^'ing the balance of 1946 ihaii they 
did a year ago. 

Farmers are now" marketing some 12 
percent more hogs, from their fall 
pig crop, tl an they did in 1945. 
This increase, plus present prospects 
favoring earlier marketings and lighter 
weights than last year, should keep 
hog iimTketingh above 1945 during all 
of 1940. 

Sheep ranchers and feeders w’ill 
operate at levels this year well below 
those of 1945 chiefly because of the 
sharp decline in last yearns lamb crop. 
Lamb production and slaughter both 
will be smaller during the balance of 
1946 tlian a year earlier. 

Farmers may delay putting cattle 
on feed and may plan a smaller fall 
pig crop beeau'^c of the prospects 
of very low feed inventories this 
summer and early fall. Furthermore 
thfc. ' fall and w"inler operations will 
dopf\.J more than in roceiU years on 
the out come of this season feed crops 
and the size of feed inveulorics after 
harvest. Grain production is now 
exp<‘cted to be large but the output of 
high-protein feeds may be smaller 
than last year as indicated by pro- 
spective acreage plantings of soybeans 
12 percent smaller than last year and 
peanuts 6 percent smaller. 

Although livestock producers are 
expected to keep 1946 meat production 
close t o the near-record output of 1945, 
supplies are now believed to bo 15 to 
20 percent less than demand ai present 
prices. Thus meat animal prices to 


piY)ducors for the remunder of 1946 are 
not expected to full off from current 
hiah IcveK. 

BclLf sLipmentfi have been the larg- 
est proportion of United States meat 
exports to Europe, though commercial 
shipments to Franco, United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and the Netuerlands have 
been sizable. Total exports this year 
are expected to be larger than In 1945. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 

D airy MEN are continuing to feed 
their cow"s at very heavy rates, 
despite difficulty m obtaining feed, 
and many have been able to use 
pastures much earlier than usual. As 
a result, average milk production per 
COW" on April 1 w'as a new high for 
that date. But total milk production 
was and is expected to continue below 
last year’s record level because there 
are few'er milk cows on farms. Some 
producers will continue to liave diffi- 
culty in obtaining all the concentrates 
they w’ant, at least till new crop grain 
becomes available. However, dairy 
farms generally are not likely to cull 
their herds any more heavily than last 
year. 

Feed prices for the balance of 1946 
will average higher than a year earlier, 
but should be offset by bigger milk 
checks, either from larger subsidy pay- 
ments or increased pricas for dairy 
products. 

Farmers will continue to have some 
diificulty in getting all the labor they 
need, but present prospects point to 
some casing in last year’s tight supply 
situation. 

Milk producers should have no 
difficulty in marketing all their milk 
at good prices even during the flush 
production season. Total demand 
for milk will be at a high level through- 
out 1946. In the coming weeks pro- 
ducers w’ill come closer to meeting the 
civilian demand for fluid znEk than 
they have for some time, but wrUl 
still fall short of the demaad for 
butter. 
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Prices Paid by Farmers During Two Wars 


S HARP wartime price rises con- 
tinuing into the period imme- 
diately afterwards then followed by 
a drastic slump, has been the p'^ttorn 
during and after every major American 
war. But during World War II, 
Government measures to prevent in- 
flation and attondsnt e\il3 have 
been and are now being given a trial 
in the United States for the first time 
in history. WTial, then, huippened to 
local market xirices, particularly prices 


paid by farmers during the war just 
ended and during World War I? 

To begin with, the prices farmers 
pay for the things they buy are 
generally more stable than the prices 
they receive for the things they sell. 
From 1914 to 1919 and from J909 to 
1945, the general level of prices re- 
ceived by farmers increased about 
the same — 113 percent. In contrast, 
the index of prices paid by farmers for 
commodities, interest and taxes, gen- 


PRICES PAID BY FARMERS FOR ALL COMMODITIES, FOR 
FAMILY LIVING, AND FOR FARM PRODUCTION, 
UNITED STATES, 1914-21 AND 1939-45 
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PRICES PAID BY FARMERS FOR GROUPS OF COMMODITIES USED 
FOR FAMILY LIVING, UNITED STATES, 1914-21 AND 1939-45 
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erally callod the parity index, rose 
98 percent from 19H to the peak in 
1920. and only 40 percent from 1939 
to 1915, 

Relatively greater increases in prices 
received than in prices paid raised the 
ratio of priccb received to prices paid 
(the parity ratio) to 118 in 1917, using 
1910-14 as the base period. In other 
words, the purchasing power of farm 
products, with respect to prices paid 


for commodities, and interest and 
taxes payable per acre was 18 percent 
greater in 101 7 than in 1910-14, After 
dropping below 100 in 1920 and con- 
tinuing below parity till 1942, the 
parity ratio reached a World War II 
peak of 23 percent above parity in 
April 1943 and is still well above, 
averaging 16 percent higher during 
1945 and the first quarter of 1946. 

Prices paid by fanners for comnaodi- 


S 




ties, which raake up about six-sevenths 
of the parity index, increased less than 
half as much during the second World 
War as during the first. From 1939 
to 1945 they increased 49 percent 
compared to 102 percent from 1914 to 
1919. And despite the fact that the 
level of commodity prices at the be- 
ginning of World War II wps 21 per- 
cent higher than at the becinning of 
the firbt in 1945 it was 11 percent 
below the peak reached in IGID. 
Price control programs, practicJly 
nonexistent during the first r-re 


largely responsible for the smaller in- 
crease so far daring the '^aond period. 

Priccb farmeph paid for commodities 
used for family living increased more 
during both war periods than did 
prices they pt'id for cominodit ios used 
in farm production. The greater in- 
crease in the family living price level 
largely results from a lack of standard- 
ization of clothing and other items used 
in the home, making it more difficult 
to control prices for such items. 

During both \var peiiods price in- 
creases among the family living com- 


PRICES PAID BY FARMERS FOR GROUPS OF COMMODITIES USED FOR 
FARM PRODUCTION. UNITED STATES. 1914-21 AND 1939-45 
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modules were greatest for clothing and 
furniture, but lowest for operating ex- 
penses (fuel, toilet good«, laundry 
articles, motor supplies, etc.). Food 
ranked third in amount of increase 
from 1039 to 1945 and also from 1914 
to 1919, but doclinod slightly in 1920 
wliile building material prices con- 
tinued to rise. By 1921 prices for all 
those commodities had dropped sharply. 

Groat similarity in the price rises 
during the two war periods is also very 
evident among the groups of commod- 
ities used in farm production, though 
the advances were substantially great- 
er during the first. During both peri- 
ods seed prices advanced the most, 
wit ii prices for feed, building materials, 
equipment and supplies, fertilisior and 
farm machinery increasing less, in the 
order named. Here, again, the last 
three groups of commodities are more 
standardized and their prices held 
much better under the price control 
program. 

The year-to-year changes in prices 
of some of the farm production com- 
modities varied during the two war 
periods. Practically every group 
showed sizable price increases from 
1914 to 1916 whereas price advances 
from 1939 to 1941 were relatively 
small, with soed prices declining in 

Farm Output: War 

D UBING the war new produciion 
records were established for nearly 
all crop and livestock enterprises in 
the United States. At the end of each 
year after 1941, more milk, more 
meat, more poultry, more eggs, more 
soybeans, more peanuts, more beans, 
more peas — in short, more total food — 
vres produced than in any of the last 
five prew^ar years." By 1944, and again 
in 1943, farm output was nearly 30 
I)ercent more than the 1935-39 prewar 
aver'Age and one-half more than in 

Note,— I' hls snnunftry Is basod on the recent 
BAB rciwit Fisrm Production, in 'IVar and Peaco 
prepaied b> the author and Martin B. Cooper.— 
Editor. 


1941. In the first war, seed and feed 
prices reached their peak in 1919 and 
dropped sharply in 1920, while other 
groups coiitiiiued to rise in 1920 and 
did not drop till 1921. In the second 
war feed prices averaged slightly le«is 
in 1945 than in 1944 while fertilizer 
prices continued at the fame level for 
both years. Prices of all other farm 
production commodities continued to 
rise from 1941 to 1945, 

About one-fourth of the increaGC in 
prices paid by farmers during the first 
war period occurred after the end of 
hostilities late in 1918. Currently 
the supply of clothing, machinery and 
other items used by farmers is not 
sufficient to meet the demand at 
ceiling prices. As a result any re- 
vision of price controls to hasten 
conversion of some industries to a 
peacetime basis or to increase produc- 
tion of other industries is likely to 
cause further price increases for the 
products of these industries. So far 
since the second war ended the index 
of prices paid by fanners for com- 
modities has increased at a rate of 
about a point a month, from 180 
percent (of the 1910-14 average) last 
August to 188 percent in April 1946. 

Ronald E. Johnson 
Bureau oj AgricuUural Economics 

Record and Future 

1919, the first full peace year after 
World War I. 

This production record Is even 
more remarkable when measured in 
terms of crop acreages and number 
of farm workers. There were about 
the same number of acres in cropland 
as before the war and during the first 
world war. By the end of this war 
there were about ten percent fewer 
farm workers than before the war and 
at the end of hostilities farm output 
per worker was 40 percent more than 
in 1935-39, yet an increasing propor- 
tion of the farm labor force was made 
up of women, children, and older 
men as the war progressed. 



TOTAL CROPLAND, AND CROP PRODUCTION 
PER ACRE, UNITED STATES. 1919-45* 

INDEX NUMBERS (1935-39*100) 



M*A FOB 19M4 AND J943 ABS P:i£LI if.NABY 

* TOTAL Qf^OPLAhD S THE SUM OF Tt’c ESTtMATED ACPEAOS OF t UPP ^lOM WiilCN OK^ OR /FOBS 
Chops tFEPS hAHrSSTED PIUS £3TtH*iTSD CROPFAILUM AND FALLOW ACRF^GE. 


U • OC^AIITIlrEMY Ot A«IIICUt.rUfl< 

About half of the expanded war- 
time output resulted directly from 
increased crop production per acre, 
and^the increase in feed grain and hay 
yields was the chief factor permitting 
the phenomenal expansion in livestock 
production. While total laiicl Ubcd for 
crops increased very lilile durirg the 
war period, crop production per acre 
jumped almost a fourth. 

The single most important factor 
(rausing the increased war production 
was favorable weather which not only 
increased jdelds but also reduced the 
acreage of crop failures. But, after 
allowing for both direct and indirect 
effects on production of (srops and live- 
stock, it is safe to conclude that not 
over 25 to 30 percent of the total 
production increase can be attributed 
to the favorable wartime weather. 
Thus, two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the increase w'aa the result of man- 
controlled and technological factors. 
And these gains cannot only be made 
permanent but can be tnoreased in the 
years ahead. 


NCa 4SSO SUREAU OF AORtCUUTURAL KCOHOMiCS 

Chief among the man-controlled 
factors caiibing the exi>anded w artime 
crop production was the increased use 
of fertilizer and lime. The combined 
effects of the wider use of improved 
varieties of seed such as hybrid corn, 
and the benefits from soil hnprove- 
meiit practices about ecjuallod the 
importance of fertilizer and lime. 

The expanded livestock production 
was made po^sible largely by grtjatly 
increased feed and hay yicUls, exten- 
sive use of prewar feed rc'servcs and 
substantial feed imports. Jn addi- 
tion, tho continuing downward trend 
in horse and luulo numbers dunng the 
war released significaufc quantities of 
feed and pasture and made possible 
further expansion in livestock produc- 
tion for human use. 

Mechanization was stimulated 
during the war and helped hold the 
increase in man-hour labor require- 
ments of farm production to less than 
6 percent above prewar, by decreasing 
the labor lequirements per unit of 
production. Numbers of many labor- 
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saving macbinos increased duripg the 
war and fuller use T\as made of all 
labor-saving machines. Increased 
crop production per acre vas respon- 
sible for much of the decrease in mat 
labor rcquiremcnlR. Creator yields 
add little to preharvest labor require- 
ments; and harvest labor requirements 
of many crops are not increased pro- 
portionately when 3delds increase. 
Also shifts to less labor-intensive 
crop and livestock enterprises and 
labor economies resulting from larger 
operations contributed to reduced 
man-hour requirements per unit of 
production. 

But even so, fewer and less physi- 
cally capable workers had a larger 
Tiartime job to do on farms. Ihis 
meant more hours per day, more days 
per week and more weeks per year for 
regular w’orkers, and more complete 
and efficient use of seasonal workers. 
And some farm tasks were sliglvted or 
eliminated. 

Had more labor been available on 
farms, many critical jobs could have 
been done at the most opportune time 
resulting in even greater products m. 

W'ith wartime restrictions removoil, 
farm production for human use is 


likely to continue its increase stimu- 
lated by the Tvar and could ea«?ily be 
10 percent greater a decade hence, 
assuming average weather, reasonably 
full employment, and adequate market 
oullcts. 

Some net increase in cropland 
through irrigation, drainage and ci» ar- 
ing of new land is highly probable. 
Continued increases in crop production 
por acre seem likel>, through further 
development and use of better crop 
varieties as well as increased use of 
fertilizer and lime. Livestock produc- 
tion for human use w-ill increase 
through a continuation of better breed- 
ing, reduced death losses, and a con- 
tinued diversion of feed as horse and 
mule numbers decline. 

Further mechanization and other 
labor-saving technological gains are 
practically certain, thus continuing the 
long-time downward trend in farm 
employment. But, with increases in 
farm worker efficiency and with a 
larger proportion of able-bodied 
workers tlian in recent years, farm 
families will nut have to work as hard 
or long as they did during the war, 
Glen T, B.vbton 
Bureau oj Agricvltural Economica 


Changes in Potato Acreages 


L ast yearns potato crop of 425 
i million bushels has been exceodt-d 
only twice, 427 million bushels in 1928 
and 465 million hi 1943. But tlte 
1946 crop was produced on only four- 
fifths the 1928 acreage, yet the produc- 
tion was nearly as much. The reason 
lies in the 1946 yield of 160,6 bushels 
per acre, a record high. 

During the past two deeatdes potato 
yields have been steadily increasing, 
partly the result of greater use of 
fertilizer, wider use of higher yielding 
varieties of seed, improved cultural 
practices, and partly the result of 
significant acreage shifts to higher- 
yielding commercial production areas. 
And this acreage shift was accentuated 
during the war. 


In an attempt to visualize the ex- 
tent of these acreage shifts the States 
can be classified in three groups of 16 
States each, one group being the 
highest yielding States, the second 
being the intermediate yielding and the 
third the lowest yielding, all based on 
10-year (1936-45) average yields. 
Because potatoes grow best where sum- 
mer temperatures are relatively low 
and where the water supply is sufficient 
to keep the plants in active growth 
throughout the season, the highest 
yielding States are located in the 
northeastern and western parts of the 
country. The accompanying charts 
show the changes in acreage and pro- 
duction from 1^8 to 1945 in the three 
groups of States. 
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Although the total potato aoieage 
for the Nation has been dechninc; 
since 1028, there are defiiiilo upwa^'d 
trends in 10 out of the 10 
yielding States. And outside Ihi^? 
group, acreage trends are definit(»ly 
upward in North Dakota, Alabama, 
Texa^^, Mississippi, Georgia, Arkaubas 
and Louisiana. 

The increase in the North Dakota 
acreage is largely in the throe lied 
River Valley counties of Walsh, 
Pembina and Grand Folks, where 
the 1944 acreage was alnu st equal to 
the total State acreage in 1928 and 
the production ^as about a third 
larger. Most of tho increased Ala- 
bama plantings are in Bald\\ in County 
where an early commercial crop is 
produced, and part of the increase in 
Texas is in the Panhandle ^\here com- 
mercial production for summer harvest 
began in 1939. 

With the acreage under irrigation, 
Kern County, California, has wit- 
nessed one of the most important 
potato developments in recent years. 
The 2,000 acres theie in 1929 increa-^od 
to 55,000 in 1045, and the 1944 output 
for the county exceeded the total pro- 
duction of each State, except Califor- 
nia, Maine, Now York, North Dakota, 
Idaho, and Colorado, rncroased 
plantingb in Maine have geuoially been 
in Aroostook County — a county w hich 
normally produces more potato<jb than 
any State does, except Maine. The 

World Competition 

T nE current world-wide food short- 
age has tended to obscure the long- 
time outlook for fats and oils. At the 
end of hostilities it was generally 
believed that in a relatively short time 
low cost vegetable oils from the Piiilip- 
pincs, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Malaya, and other exporting areas 
would be arriving in the United States 
and Europe in coi^iderable volume. 

Note.— T his article is a summary of the rpport, 
Woiid Trenia in OU Crops, prepared by the ^ 
luxthor and recently Issoed by BABj— E ditor* 


acreage in the high-yielding Klamath 
basin of Oregon and northern Califor- 
nia inen^a-ed from about 6,000 acres 
m 1920 to about 26,000 in 1944. 

Significant acreage hhifts to higher 
yielding areas have taken place within 
eerlain States -vvhich have had total 
aci‘eago declines since 1928. For 
example, all of tne acreage decrease in 
Nert York hd,'. been ui>tetate, while 
Long Ibland, with tuice the up-stato 
yields, has had a steady incroabe in 
recent years. In 1945 about 40 per- 
cent of the State acreage was on Long 
Island compared with only 18 percent 
in 1933. Likew^ise in Nebraska where 
the total State acreage has been de- 
clining sharply, the 1944 acreage in 
the important Bcotts Bluff County 
tras twice the 1929 acreage. Also, 
ixi Minnesota about a third of the 
1929 acreage was in the Red River 
Valley, but about half in 1945, yet the 
total acreage for the State has been 
declining. 

Potato acreages planned for 1046, 
according to farmers' March 1 in- 
tentions, are indicated to be only 
2,738,300 acres, tho smallest acreage 
since 1893. But, if average growing 
conditions prevail and these intentions 
materialize, a crop between 385 and 
390 million bushels is likely, w’hich 
would be well above the 1934r-43 
average of 375 million bushels. 

Georgs B. Strong 
Bureau of uigricultural Economics 

in Vegetable Oils 

< 

However, the recovery in production, 
processing facililies, and transportar 
tion has been slower than was antici- 
pated, even though the long run situ- 
ation has not been materially affected 
by present difficulties. 

Many of the countries which were 
heavy exporters of vegetable oil crops 
before the war may be expected to 
re-enter the world market with their 
aurplUlB production during the next few 
years. The two regions that furnished 
most of the international competition 



Average Yield per Acre of Vegetable OO from Selected Crops in Specified Areas 


Ciop 

Yeai 

Counirj 01 aiea 

Total 11 ea m 
production 

Oil yield 
pel acio 

Pftlrp 1 

1936 

1932 

l<it4 

1942 

Nethcrlan'is East Ind»os 

Air's 
lb7, 744 
024,000 
3,470,000 
270 (XH) 

Povnd^ 

’7,10 

ISO 

357 

Coconuts 

fin'v Tutana 

Pbilippme Islands 

Illinois . — 


North CaioLna - -- 




1 The oil pnlm is a1 least five yoais of aee and the coeonut p-Om eight jeors bcioio the piodnctiun is of 
commercial impoitance 

s Includes 200poundsofpalm lew nol oil. . ,t r ^ i i i . 

s Only the area of tree s in be^ng v as used in ai » ix ipc at this ax ei yield . Indi v idual plantation yields 
of as much as 1200-1400 pound"' of oil pti acic e*e not anusa »1 


before the war were Southeast Asia, 
and We&t and Central Africa. South- 
east Asia includes principally the 
Philippines, the Netherlands East 
Indies and Malaya \thile ’Uest and 
Central Africa is made up of French, 
British and Belgian colonies. These 
ivto regions supplied more than 80 
percent of the increase in the world's 
net export of vegetable oils between the 
two five-year periods 1024-28 and 
1934-38. They are tropical and 
appear to have both an absolute and 
a eomparaiive advantage over the 
temperate zones in the production of 
vegetable oils. The yields per acre 
are very high under the plantation 
system. Some of the advantages 
gained through high yields are offset 
by the cost of transporting the oils to 
the consuming centers, and by other 
factors. But even so, palm oil and 
coconut oil appear to be produced at 
very great advantage, as indicated 
in the table. 

The production of vegetable oils in 
the tropics seems .capable of nuicH 
further expansion. This is particularly 
true of the plantation production 
ayfitem, and practices among the small 
scale nativ'e producers also could be 
greatly improved. 

Despite rhe inadequacy of avail- 
able data regarding oil crop production 
in a number of countries, the world pro- 
duction of the principal vegetable oil 
crops is estimated to have averaged 
about 15 millionmetric tons annually in 
terms of oil equivalent during the 5-year 
period 1934-38. Of this production 
about 30 percent entered world trade. 


Among the most prominent of tlio 
vc<totable oil crops in international 
trade -when measured in terms of oil 
equivalent were coconut products 
(with about one-fouith of the total), 
};alni oil, palm kernel oil, peanuts and 
flaxseed. The lost four provided 
about one-half of the vegetable oil 
CQuixalent, which in one form or 
another entered world trade. 

In the accompanying chart average 
annual production and net export in 
terms of oil equivalent for several 
leading oil crops arc shown for the 
five-year period 1934-38, and a pro- 
jection of the c.xport for a year about 
1955 has been indicated for each crop. 

The projected data for 1955 are, of 
course, subject to many uncertainties. 
They arc based on relatively favorable 
assumptions regarding world prosper- 
ity and employment as 'well as greater 
freedom of int<‘malional trade than 
oxM cd before the war. The estimated 
increase in tlu‘ worltl production of the 
principal oil croiis In 1955 over 1034 38 
is about Id jiorcent, or nearly 2,500 
thomand metric tons. The estimated 
incroa''e in net export is about 21 per- 
cent or about 900 thousand metric 
ions. Both Cbtimatcs are conserva- 
tive as compared with the estimated 
increases of 17 percent in production 
and 23 percent in net export botw'eon 
the two fivo-3''ear periods 1924-28 to 
1934-38, especially when it is con- 
sidered that world population has been 
increasing by about 0.76 percent 
annually, 

Wliat does an expanded world pro^ 
duction of vegetable oils mean to the 
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United States? If 1 he conversion from 
war to peace is reasonably prompt 
around the world and if }x»acoful 
relations and a reasonable movomoiit 
of trade among nations develops, it is 
quite possible that a very Large output 
of vegetable oils will bo needed and 
consumed even during the ne\t few 
^jpars when the European buying 
power will be below prewar levels. 
The w-orld’s populal ion is still grow Ing 
and many signs point to rapid eco- 
nomic progress in some of the le‘^s 
developed areas of the w'^orld. A rising 
level of li\’ing in China, India and the 


Soviet Union could bring the con- 
sumption of vegetable oils in these 
count ri far above prewar levels. 
Accor 'ingly, an increase of 21 percent 
in net world e\poni of vegetable oils 
over the 1034-3S level by 19o5 may 
be witliin the world^s consuming 
capa< ity. 

The average world prices of the 
vetrt table oiK may fall somewhat be- 
low prt*sent levels as the relative 
proportion of tropical oils entering 
w'orld trade continues to rise. Such 
an increase in iuternaiional trade 
accompanied as it is likely to be by a 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION AND NET EXPORT OF EIGHT MAJOR OIL CROP 
FROM LEADING PRODUCING COUNTRIES FOR SELECTED PERIODS 
AND AN ESTIMATE FOR A YEAR ABOUT 1955 




rising level of vorld erd 

by a high level of In the 

industrialized count 'lei? niie'ii- tc‘ ill 
in a relatively loner production of 
vegetabie oils in the United Stages 
and other countries with tempera le 
climates where greater emphasis would 
be placed on beef, pork and dair\ pro- 
duction — alines of production in vhi»*h 
the American and North Luropean 
farmers hold a oomiiara"i\e ed\an- 
tage which is particularly c.Tce{i\e at 


l”*gh levels of prosperity and em- 
I ivn n . . Moroo^'T’*, this v ouh I con- 
foim \Mth ihc desired iinpro vein out in 
food habits from the standpoint of a 
hii^her nutritional level and with the 
need for a decrease in intertilled 
crops in order to conserve agricultural 
resources. 

Petdb L. Hansen 
Duifod of AgncuVural Economics 


Strawberry Production Trends 


T flE March '^un had ^et on the Utcle 
town of Hamniond, Lonu^iana — 
strawberry capital of the wor.i’ — and 
everyone seemed drairn to tl o Log 
Cabin, as if by a magnet. H rough- 
out the day, all up and down the line — 
Ponchatoula, Hammond, Independ- 
ence, Tickfaw’, Amite, Albany, Den- 
ham Springs, Gonzales — the question 
had been, '‘Will the hist cur roll 
tonight?*' And now' that the car was 
loaded and speeding nortliw'ard, glow- 
ers, shippers, buyers and plain specta- 
tors moT'ed en masHf to the Log 
Cabin, where the carlot was to be 
auctioned. 

As the crow'd milled ar»uiid, tlie 
auctioneer mounted the j laiform and 
gave a few' tentative cl ants, or re*- 
calls, to draw' aUeiuion. Buyer's, 
from all important coiihuining markets, 
took their seals and the ai'ctioi cer 
carefully described the ear to be sold, 
from information furnl-bcd by the 
shipper, as to the car nui».hir, the 
number of crates, the brand, the 
Government grade, etc. After suirited 
bidding on the part cf the eomi'ctius; 
buyers, the car was anuouuced as 
sold. The 34 million dollar straw- 
berry industry of the Nation was well 
started on another season. 

True, a few thousand ci-ales had 
already moved from Florida during 
the winter months, but the opening 
of the March auctions in Louisiana — 
the only carlo! auctions of strawberries 
in the world — ^heralds the beginnmg 


of more plentiful supplies throughout 
spriT's* and early sununer. 

Frt sh -rraw berricN usually are avail- 
a'‘k from Dccoi.ibcr to July, with May 
the big niontli. iShipincnts from Flor- 
ida, the only State ha\ing a winter 
ctunmercial crop, start in December 
ana continue into April, with January, 
February and March usually supplying 
the largest amount. There lias been 
a dowmv'ard trend in Florida acreage 
since the p«‘ak of 10,000 acres was 
reached in 1933, and by 1944 only 
1,400 acres were harvested. There 
was some recovery in 1945 and 3946, 
but it seems very doubtful tliat the 
crop will regain the prewar level. 

Early spring strawberries, prin- 
cipally from Louisiana, are available 
from about mid-March until mid- 
May, with the bulk of the crop har- 
vested in April. This early spring 
ciH)p group accounfhd for nearly a 
fifth of the total prewar average 
acreage for the year and a slightly 
larger proportiou of production. Dur- 
ing the war, acreage was rcsluccd 
substantially, but since plants in 
Jiouisiana are set ammally in the fall 
for the next spring's crop, growrers 
were able to bring tho 1946 acreage 
up to 17,900 acres, only 2,000 acres 
under the prew’ar average, A good 
crop is expected this spring. 

In May, the big mid-spring crop 
goes to market. On an average, 
nearly a half of the total acroago for 
the year is grown for mid-spring 
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harvest. Tentiessee and Arkansas are 
the leading producers in this group 
but Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland. 
North Carolina, Missoiuri, Illinois, 
Delaware and California also ha\c bad 
substantial acreages. As hi ilio other 
groups, acreage was reduced greatly 
during the war yeart., but groovers 
have planned coubideraMe now acre- 
age, a pari of 'VAhich ^^il] come into 
bearing in 1946. 

Approximately 30 percent of the 
annual acreage has been grown in 
late spring areas, with Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Michigan the * principal 
contributors. Juno is the month of 
most active harvest. Although acre- 
age reductions from the prewar aver- 
age have not been so great for this 
group as a whole as for the other 
seasonal groups, nevertheless the acre- 
age is consideraldy below average. 
Some increase is expected in 1940 
and the 1947 acreage probably will 
show a further expansion. 

The strawberry, native to North 
Amoiica, is like some other American 
crops, having travelled to Europe and 
finally returned home. It is now 
grown in every State in the Unitod 
Stales and in every foreign country 
having a temperate climate. The 
present day cultivated strawberry 
originated from two American species, 
one native to eastern North America 
and the other to the Pacific C’oast. 
Plant breeders have cloveloiKKi firm 
varieties adapted to widely different 
conditions. Today the strawberry will 
grow from sea level up to more than 
two-mllo elevations in humid and dry 
regions. The fruit matures at a time 
when few other fresh fniitsare availa- 
ble. Those factors account for the w'orld 
wide distribution of the straw'berry. 

In the United States some 30-odd 
varieties are grown but 6 comprise 
about nine-tenths of the acreage, 
Blakemore is the leading variety, 
followed by Howard 17 (Premier), 
Marshall, Kbnmoro, Klondike, and 
Aroma, Most of these varieties have 
been introduced during the past 55 
years. Breeders continue their re- 


search in an effort to develop varieties 
with greater vesi&tance to diseasG and 
adverse weather, and with better 
quality under adverse conditions. 

At the conclusion of T^’orld War I, 
clout C5,000 acres were devoted to 
comint rcial ^Irav’borry production in 
the TL lilted States. Thereafter, acre- 
age wa> oxpa 'df‘d rapidly, reaching a 
peak of 204,000 acres in 102S and 
1929. Fohovu< g relatively low prices 
for the large crops of those 2 3 ears, 
acreage was reduced in 1030 and 1931, 
but rose to nearly 200,000 acres an- 
nually for 1932-34, inclusive. Dis- 
astrously low prices in 1932, 1933, 
ard 1934 discouraged growlers and by 
1037 acreage had dropped to less than 
150,000 acres. Prom that time until 
1941 an increase occurred each year, 
wit li about 180,000 acres picked in that 
year. 

Labor difficulties attending the 
recent war brought about sharp acre- 
age reductions and by 1944 the level 
was below 100,000 acres, the lowest 
of record. It appears now that 194G 
acreage will be expanded considerably 
though much below the prewar aver- 
age. With the high prices received 
for the short crops of recent years, 
further expansion may be expected. 

Although yields per acre have shown 
considerable variation between yeivrs — 
ranging from a low of 51 crates (24- 
quarl) in 1930 10 a high of 81 crates in 
1942, no const? tent trend upward or 
dowuw'ard it» apparent, and the long- 
time pr(j<luction pattern has tended to 
follow’ that of the acreage. Prices 
generally conform to the usual be- 
havior of prices for agricultural 
product? — high for small crops and 
low for large — with the increases 
during the 'past few years being ac- 
centuated by a strong wartime de- 
mand. Value of the crop rose from 
about 28 million dollars in 1918 to 45 
million in 1927, dropped to a low of 
21 million in 1933, and then increased 
to a high of about 47H million dollars 
in 1945. 

CLABEiTCB 0* PaEKEB 

Bureau of AgricvMural Beonomics 



Prires of Fara Protlucia 

(Esimiatos of avmtrr piicps rce< ivwl by triiEcrs at local farm tnarlicts bused on loports to the Bureau of 
Agricultursil Kcoroii.ics. A\erc.t:e of lepoits ooteiuig the United Sliitcs \iei*^htod accordiLg to lelnti^o 
importanci* ol d*i»trici oud State] 


Commodity 

. 

5-yeai' average 

Apr. 35, 
1045 

Mar. 15, 
1040 

Apr. 16, 
1946 

I 

Aupust 

llty- 

July 

1914 

January 

1935- 

} e. 1139 

Wheat (bushel) 

dollars.. 

0 8S4 

0.837 

1.40 

1.58 

1. 68 

1.60 

E>ce (bushelj 

ao 

0 slG 

0 7-d! 

I l.SO 

1.89 

1.80 

1.47 

Corn (bushel) — 

do.... 

0.u42 

O.tll 

J.i/7 

1.14 

1.1(5 

1. 16 

Oats < bushel) 

do 

0.:d0 



.751 

.761 

.722 

Hay (ton) 

(3(.. .. 

U.^7 

8. 87 

16 ',0 

10 30 

15.00 

23.60 

Colton (pound) 

eci.ts- 

12. 1 

10.34 


22.70 

23 59 

22.^ 

Soybeans (bush'lj 

dollurs . 

2 9.1.6 

o.irt 

2. L3 

; 2 12 

2.14 

3 1 74 

Peanuts (TKiund » 

mMs. . 

4 h 

3. f 5 

8 24 

8. 03 

8.09 

8. 69 

Potatoes t bushel) 

doda.s.. 

0 (07 

0.717 

1 1.75 

! 1. 57 

3.02 

1.32 

Apples (bu.sliel> 

do.... 

0.96 

C.feO 

2. A3 

3.68 

3. hi 

1 74 

Oihnpes on tree, per box 

do.... 

M ^1 

1 . a 

2.M 

2.21 

2. 10 

> 2.' 14 

llocs fhundiedwcipht) 

do 

7.27 

8 38 

14.10 

14.20 

14.20 

13.20 

Beef cattle fhur.dred weight). 

do 

5.12 

6 fO 

i 13. 10 

13. 10 

13.70 

9.81 

Venl ralvcft rhurdredweight) 

do.... 

t. 7o 

7 >0 

1 J3 99 

14.10 

14.30 

12.20 

Bainbs Chuiidiedweightj 

do 

f.>«8 

7.79 

13 00 

13 00 

14.00 

10.60 

Butteifat (pcui/d# K 

oris— 

20.3 

29 1 

If) 0 

61.2 

61.1 

•47.1 

at ilk, wholesale (l(X)-poniid) 

« dt>4H<»s.- 

l.(<0 

1.81 

»3.12 

3.29 

»3.23 

«2.72 

Chickens ipriuiui) 

cents.. 

11.4 

14.9 

2:.. 7 

23.8 

24.3 

20.6 

EgfS (aozerj) 

do 

21.3 

21.7 

33.0 

32.1 

31.3 

«82.7 

Wool » pound) 

-.-u.do..-. 

18.3 

23.8 

U0.7 

40.7 

41.4 

3a 1 


1 Revised. 

» CompaiaWe base prioo, Au(ai.<ft ICOMuIy 1914. 

« Comparable pi-’a* ctTmruted under seet.on 3 <bl Price Control Act. 

* ComparabU* base pi ice, Au^m^t l£10-Jnly hf-U. 

* Does not int-ude oeiry pioUuction pajmenls made directly to iarmers by county AAA ofllces. 
> Adjusted for scduiouality. 
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P ODUCilON goals lOi 1'’47 c ’1 
lOi anodic^ ycai of j 'll 
nc'xi’watm 1 v Js s (S 

laig'' r oducaoA i 3 1 i fl d o/ ^ i- 
tic' paled needs F o^n t '’d- 
nci t of piopci hnd u e and coi- 
sei^'^oion ho\/cvcr the "oai a 1 a e 
1 111 <"01 tl an IS p..rman xi y t 5 - 
abl^ ind m ans a delay m icswv/ 1 ijj 
a btoia balance between soil deplet- 
ing and ‘='0 1 consciv ng ciops 
In icco^nii; on of the h ivy d 11 
thv^e Cxopb place on ^'oil ic^oaiccs 
and tno icoiutmg mU 1 cci v.ii- 
tiOii foi u )1 l"<nd in c ir \*cao 
f tiiro s will w ml lO ex * as 
\ei / elo ly m icl-» ion to v, 0 ! lind 
use and send in then le 01 1 1 d^.- 
tio s lu toim ol pioJuco on ic- 
SOUiC s 

A Cl 0 ce thdcfore aiiwcs botneeii 
conn ltd iti'* as to \ h ci clio iJd be 
given puoii'-j suehas wheat 01 
sci-d cocton 01 giaii ouighuMs diy 
beaiis or sug'^i beets Fau icis \ ill 
want to recons dei the 1 pla -^s toi 
planting sfirmg wheat in view 01 tae 
need for flaxseed and the cx^'cilenb 
condition of the laige acieagc of 
wmtei wheat 

Theie aie several leasons for con- 
tinuing heavy production in 1947 
Fust there is a stiong domestic de- 
mand S »cond there is need to by:^ 


j j o' *4 Tl u 3 TJ* 
up CO si tv Oi *' Tj Cor-* '0 1 - 


t es t (d t i e 1 1 id 
n d \ t V. 5 c ill 

ei a 1 r c A 

fa 1 1 ^ i c r w 1 < 

F 1 1 1 1 bo 

aUo\ d iu L t c s 

favo able \ oivi an I 1 cl do 

thanhai'^r al'^dii s 

Ii V w of 1 1C * 5 cvr ' oT-t- 


a^e of h coiit' can 1 a d 
ods u ai '^id 501*10 Ol M t c ic^l 
m A u & 11 c cc Uon of 
tiles coi -^odi I'^s 1 d x ^ o 
noi e u ) ) w 1 h ■» r 1 - 
V h Inn dtoihcXJ 
w M be ^ n b’ lo ct c unoii s 
Ih sdocsnolmcinth ci ^nun- 
lirii el denand foi 1 1 m enm- 
r od le n ® oals ^ j '"tw < u 11 
the c c of '=• nc CiOi Uj' ex- 
cccrlii”* th "O'^ls c> cral' XOi 
potatoes pc a lilts ai^d tau ley to- 
b c 0 fsiinti ccad eany ovei- 
r cdu^e a^d b xng on sciious rrai- 
k ting G Cl I’Pi'*'" S b re- 

cu tiono m acreage of ceit i wai- 
exnnhisized ciops will b needed in 
some aieao while in ctheis the sug- 
gested changes in cron goals call foi 
acicage r Mansion The need for 

such '•hifos nay be cxoected to in- 
tensify as time goes on and as cco- 
-^ojjditions change E\en for 


full domestic requirements for dry- 
ing oils. The high goal for soybeans 
arises from the estremely strong de- 
mand for edible fats and oils. Tlie 
demand for protein meal for live- 
stock feeding also makes high goals 
desirable for these commodii les. 

The requirements for peanuts are 
for edible purposes only. The goal 
is 51 percent above the previ^ar 
1937-4.1 average, although substan- 
tially below wartime levels. 

Cotton: The largest acreage in- 
crease over 1946 of any commodity 
IS suggested for cotton in 1947. The 
goal IS predicated upon the need lor 
approximately 12 million bales of 
cotton (9 million bales for domestic 
consumption and 3 million bales for 
export) . 

Sugar Crops : In View of the severe 
world shortage, sugar beet and su- 
garcane goals are again placed at 
the maximum as measured by proc- 
essing facilities and production 
resources. 

Vegetables: Adjustments in the 
1947 potato goals below 1946 acre- 
ages are designed to bring produc- 
tion in line with requirements and 
minimize waste of resources. Sup- 
plies of potatoes this year were so 
large many farmers had serious 
marketing dif2culties. Only grow- 
ers who plant within their indi- 
vidual farm goal for potatoes will 
be eligible for price support in 1947. 

The sweeipotato goal calling for 
an increase above 1946 acreage has 
been developed in accordance with 
requirements and marketing facili- 
ties for handling the crop. 

The production guides established 
for truck crops both for fresh market 
and for processing are designed to 
secure a more balanced use of the 
tinick crop acreage so that consumer 
needs will be met and wasteful sur- 
pluses of certain vegetables will not 
occur (as for onions and cabbage 
this year). 

Tobacco: Production goals for the 
different kinds of tobacco have been 
developed on the basis of require- 
ments and production possibilities. 
For flue-cured, hurley, fire-cured 
and dark air-cured tobacco except 


Type #37, farm acreage allotments 
imder marketing quotas will be 
established. 

Day: The goal acreage is intended 
to provide needs for expected live- 
stock numbers and at the same amo 
encourage seed production and soil 
conservation. 

Lc«i*me and (>a*.s : Legume 

and grass seed goals generally are 
high becau*^ 3 of the need for reseed- 
ing hay fields and pa'^tures. In 
terms ol the different seeds there is a 
continued strong demand for al- 
falfa, red clover, aisike clover, sweet 
clover, bromtgrass, and blucgrass. 
Orchard grass is the only seed where 
a sharp downward adjustment in 
acreage is asked in order to bring 
supply in line with demand. 

Dcef Caule : A bccf cattle slaugh- 
terer of 34 5 million head is proposed 
for 1947. This compares with an es- 
timated slaughter of S2 million dur- 
ing 1946. The goal is designed to 
provide for a consumption of 155 
pounds of meat per capita, substan- 
tially higher than the 126 pound 
average for the prewar years, 1935- 
39, and above the 140-145 pounds 
for 1946, The increased daughter 
is desirable both fiom the stand- 
point of furnishing needed meat 
supplies when the market is strong 
and to bring about a desirable ad- 
justment in the beef cattle industiy. 

Hoa^: Because of the nerd [nr 
greater pork output in both 1947 
and 1948, the goals a.sk for a sub- 
stantial incieaso m hog production 
next year. The 9.2 million sows tor 
farrowing next ^spv^ng, which the 
goals call for, are about 13 percent 
more than the number farrowed in 
the spring of 1946 and are expcctod 
to produce a sprmg pig crop of 53 
million head. 

Sliecp and Lamb^: The goal pro- 
poses a reduced slaughter in ord«r to 
check the downward trend in sheep 
numbers. 

Dairy; The dairy goal appears to 
be the maximum attainable produc- 
tion in view of cow numbers. Slow- 
ing down In the recent heavy rate 
of culling and heavier feeding of 
dairy cows to increase output per 
cow is stressed to attain this goal. 
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Poultry: The goal for egg produc- 
tion can ho attained, with normal 
culling, from tho present indicated 
number of hens and pullets. The 
egg pioduction eallcd for by the 


goal is 29 percent above the 1937-41 
average production. 

Pliillil* r. Ayleswortii 
Productio.z ard HarJeeting 
Administration 


Wos-S J Foad PSclarc TBiis WbJe? 


HHjE the people of the United 
States and Jjcicral otlicr coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere 
will have record and ncar-record 
quantities ot food this winter and 
spring, millions of people in large 
areas of the world will again have 
extremely short food supplies. 

Although total food pioduction 
throughout tho wo* Id in 194G-47 
will be about 7 percent above last 
season’s low output and may slightly 
exceed the prewar aveiagc, ciop 
acropgos in many war-dovastalcd 
areas and thore rtricken by drought 
last year arc still bc'low normal. 
Scarcities of seed, draft power, fer- 
tiliser and oquipm''nt have hmited 
yields. ThcrofOi‘ 0 , tliosc countries 
and there usually supplied by them 
are si ill in need of largo imports to 
meet thoir most urgent food re- 
quirements, and sirh imports will 
have to bo carefully utilized if 
another a^u^c food sUortane is to be 
averted next rpring. 

Companii with last year, the 
greatest increases in food produc- 
tion occuircd in Europe, particularly 
m the countries borcli^ring on the 
Mediterranean, and In NorIJi Africa. 
The rh'irp inci*<‘as<i In food produc- 
tion lias reli wed the acute food 
short age in tiu\S(‘ areas and permit- 
ted some* incn’ase in the very low 
rations prevailing lest summer. 
But production was still somewhat 
below average and many of these 
countries will rocpiire extensive food 
imports during the cm-rent con- 
sumption year. Production in- 
creases in th(^ remainder of Europe 
were much smaller, and in Austria, 
Germany, Poland, and several of the 
Balkan coimtries supplies of food, 
particularly on a per capita basis, 
are still sharply below prewar. 

In Ireland and the United King- 
dom food production was slightly 
above prewar but has been consid- 


erably reduced from last year by 
cxccssivi rams during the harvest- 
ing period. The unfavorable weath- 
er not only resulted in extensive 
harvest lo'^^scs, but also reduced the 
percentage of the harvest which 
could be u ed for food. 

In the Par East, where the food 
supplies also were extremely short 
this past year, presr>ccts for food 
production during 1946-47 are some- 
what bettiT than a year earlier. 
Improved prospects for crops in 
India have resulted in greater de- 
liveries to markets than were an- 
ticipated earlier in the year and it 
is probable that, with pro pective 
impoi'ts, India will have suCd^ient 
food to continue present low lations 
until the new lice crop becomes 
available in December. Even if 
larger crops are harvested in India 
th:s year, however, substantial im- 
ports will be needed during the com- 
ing year because of the almost com- 
plete exhaustion of reserve food 
stocks. 

Crop prospects in China also are 
somewhat better than a year carher, 
though there are still many areas 
in the interior v/here food produc- 
tion has not yet returned to prewar 
levels and food supplies will bo ex- 
tri'incly short. The lack of trans- 
portation facilities greatly lim'ts 
quantities of food that can be moved 
into these areas, and also limits the 
movement of food from the surplus 
areas to the large cities thus making 
them more dependent on imports. 

Growing conditions in Japan were 
especially favorable in 1946 and 
largely cITset the shortage of ferti- 
lizer. By cutting livestock produc- 
tion and using as food a larger pro- 
portion of the crops produced, the 
total supply of food (in terms of 
calories) is nearly equal to the pre- 
war average. However, the popula- 
tion is somewhat above prewar, due 
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to the repatriation of Japanese civil- 
ians and military forces formerly in 
Ch.na, Korea, and Manchuria. 
Stocks of food were used up during 
the past year so the need for food 
imports during the coming year will 
be about as great as it was dui ing the 
1945-46 consumption year. 

Production of food in other coun- 
tries of the Far East, particula^’ly in 
Korea and the importing countries 
such as the Philippines, Bx-itish 
Malaya and CeylOxi, is much below 
normal and all of these countries 
will need substantial imports of food 
dunng the coming year. 

The demand for food products in 
many other countries is also large. 
In nearly all countries of the world, 
food stocks have been reduced to a 
minimum dunng the past year. In 
some areas they are so short it is 
difficult to provide a steady flow of 
food to consumers, and even some 
surplus food producing areas are 
anx ous to increase their reserves of 
foodstuffs. Many countries are seek- 
ing to increase rations which have 
been too low to maintain physical 
strength; in other areas which were 
not devastated by the war and where 
consumers purchasing power is high, 
consumption of food products is at 
an unusually high level. Thus de- 
spite the substantial increase in 
world food production, the demands 
for exportable supplies of food dur- 
ing the coming year are about equal 
to those of the past year. 

In contrast to the large demand 
for food products, supplies available 
for export during the current year 
are not sigmficantly larger than 
they were last year because of re- 
duced stocks. Much of the increase 
in food production this year was in 
areas where supplies are not readily 
available for export. This is partic- 
ularly true in the surplus producing 
areas of Brazil, Argentina, China 
and Russia. Even in the United 
States and Canada, the movement 
of surplus supplies to ports for ex- 
port is limited by the shortage of 
transportation facilities. 

Bice, fats and oils, and sugar are 
the foods in shortest supply through- 
out the world. Their i^ortage has 
created an extraordinary demand 


for wheat and other cereals and, 
though exports of these products are 
v/ell above prewar, supplies are much 
loss than are required in many im- 
porting countries. 

Over two-thirds of the nee nor- 
mally grown for export is produced 
in Burma, Siam and French Indo- 
china. Unfavorable weather, poli- 
tical upheavals and other adveise 
factors have drastically cut rice pro- 
duction in these countries, so that, 
together with the reduced output in 
Korea and Formosa, other leading 
export countries, total rice exports 
will only be a fouilh of normal. 
Thus the Par East is now a large 
importer of cereals instead of net 
exporter. 

Exportable supplies of vegetable 
fats and oils for 1947 are less than 
half of the prewar trade, and the 
sharp reduction in European pro- 
duction of butter and lard has re- 
duced available supplies of all fats 
and oils way below demand. 

World sugar production in 194G- 
47 will be about 13 percent below 
prewar, with the greatest decrease 
in the important export producing 
countries of Formosa, Java and the 
Philippines. European sugar pro- 
duction is also far below prewar 
levels, and countries there are re- 
questing large impoits. The strong 
demand for the short world supply 
means that the allocation of sugar 
will probably be continued through 
1947 in order to maintain an equi- 
table distribution of current sup- 
plies. 

Because of the importance of 
wheat and other cereals in meeting 
the world food shortage, it is essen- 
tial that as much as can bo spared 
m exporting countries be assigned 
for export. 

C. M. PuRVES, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations 

o 

In 1945 a fourth of the people in 
the United Slates, including farm- 
ers, had no savings at aU, in either 
banks, war bonds or any other form. 
Another fourth had less than $500. 
In contrast, a fifth of the people 
held three-fourths of the individual 
savings in the country. These are 
the findings of a recent BAE study. 
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Three DeccacSes Yqzqs @:'j 


D uring the last thi-ec decades, 
the Nation has passed throush 
two Woild Wars, costiua vast sauis 
of public money. Govcinment seiv- 
ices have expanded with the giowth 
of the counliy during this peiiod. 
Highway systems have been en- 
larged and improved, school pro- 
grams are more varied and costly, 
ascictance to the aged, indigent, and 
unemployed has been increased. All 
these expenditures are in addiuon 
to those for a wide variety of serv- 
ices provided for Tarmois and other 
citizens by Federal, State, and local 
governments. In short, the trend 
has been in the direction of provid- 
ing more and more services through 
the agency of government. 

These changes in government 
services naturally made lor changes 
in taxes. New taxes wore adopted 
and the rates on old taxes were 
modified. This is reflcclcd in the 
amounts ol and trends in the 
various taxes that directly affect 
farmers. 

Ilistoiically, the property tax has 
been the chief tax levied against 
agriculture. Levies on farm p oo- 
erty amounted to about $525 OCO 000 
in 1945 compared with the peak of 
$640,000,000 in 1929, the depression 
low of $420 000 003 in 1934 and a 
1909-13 average of about $215,000,- 
000. During the years immediately 
precrding World Wer II and con- 
tinuing through mo^-t of the war 
years, firm pronertv l-^xes fluctu- 
ated within narrow limits. Changes 
were much smaller than dining the 
preceding dec'^d^, including the 
years of World V7ar I, when prop- 
erty tax levies increased sharply. 

The genord ji^c In nron^^rty taxes 
during World War I rr fl^ct^d mainly 
the CO' Is of expanding nubile serv- 
ices. The relative stability of prop- 
erty ti X levies during recent years 
has been brought about partly by 
the fact that many States have de- 
pended on other taxes for significant 
portions of their revenues, and 
partly by curtailment of many ac- 
tivities of State and local govern- 
ments during the war. However, 
levies now are being appreciably in- 


ci'^.asod in many communities as 
th.oc '"ovcinmcmal unto undertake 
to f atca rp on doicirLd needs. 

So lai as the mrj:)rit:^ of larmers 
arc concoinLd, payiccnt cf Federal 
income taxes has been essentially a 
wartnne picnomcnoii Such pay- 
ments by faimor" m 19‘-13 and 1946 
aie tf'n^'^UveV estinaucd at about 
$000 COO GO) annuail j D uing the 
pe/ioa bct\/oen th3 waj£ Fjderal in- 
come tax payiii'^nts by farmers prob- 
ably wci-e ncs,lig.blo. And during 
the high-mcome years of World “War 
I, although many farmers paid in- 
cemo taxes, the rates were modest 
compared with now. As for State 
income t«x3s, fewer ihsn two-thirds 
of the States levy such taxes and, 
compared with the Fjde^al tax law, 
the exemptions genv rally are high 
and tnc rates low. Farmer pay- 
ments of S-ate income taxes prob- 
ably have not exjcsdcd $40,000 000 
annually even during the recent 
high income years. 

Tc*Xw.» and Leense cocts aris'ng 
out 01 the ownership and use of 
motor vehicles rho m'^lie up a siz- 
able part of fa' mer payments to the 
si’prort of pubhe services. Before 
World War I rather modest State 
license fees on rutcmobiles and 
trucks V7crc the main item in this 
category. State twixation of gasoline 
be^^en m a 'mall way in 1919 and by 
1929 all C' ales had such a tax. The 
F da’al Gnveinmont began to tax 
gasoline in WSO Also, from 1942 
throush 1915 Fxlcial Government 
d a use tax on automobiles 
and < -’uc^^s. 

In recent years farmers have paid 
ab^ut $200 0.0 GOO annually m auto- 
mobile and truck licenses, drivers’ 
permits, Federal and State gasoline 
taxovS, and Federal use taxes. This 
amount is only about 10 percent be- 
low that for the peak year of 1942, 
as the Federal use tex on automo- 
biles and trucks offset part of the 
decrease in revenues caused by war- 
time gasoline rationing and the un- 
availability of new cars. 

Farmers also pay poll taxes and a 
wide variety of excises which apply 
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Tax Rai'us'ns Due January 15 

f? VERY farmer whose gross 
income during 1946 was 
$500 or more must file a return 
even though no tax is due. 
The typical farmer has two 
choices as to the filing of re- 
turns. He may (Ij file a re- 
turn and pay the tax due by 
January 15, or (2) file an esti- 
mate of the tax due and pay 
this estimated tax by January 
15, then file the return and 
pay any balance due by March 
15. 


both to their business and their per- 
sonal transactions. In the group of 
miscellaneous taxes, the most im- 
portant are those usually classed as 
State general retail sales taxes. 
About half the States now levy such 
taxes, although the rates and admin- 
istrative details vary widely. The 
growth of retail sales taxes is largely 
a development of the l£30*s, as many 
States adopted such taxes as tempo- 
rary measures during the depression. 
But these taxes proved to be good 
revenue producers, and usually were 
retained after the emergency passed. 
Fanners may have paid as much 
as $50,000,000 annually in State gen- 
eral sales taxes in the last few years 
and perhaps $5,000,000 in poll taxes. 
In addition, a related group of 
selective sales taxes undoubtedly ac- 
counted for substantial sums. These 
selective sales or excise taxes are 
levied by both the Federal and the 
State governments on a wide variety 


of items including tobacco products, 
alcoholic beverages, admissions, 
transportation, and communica- 
tions. 

The outstanding changes in the 
farm tax situation over the last 30 
years are: (1) the great increase in 
the amount of taxes paid by farmers 
and, (2) the increased diversifica- 
tion in the tj^pes of taxes paid. The 
increase in aggregate payments re- 
flects primarily increased expendi- 
tures by al'l levels of government. 
The increased diversification within 
tax systems is reflected in changes 
in the relative importance of various 
taxes in the farm tax picture. The 
proportion of the farm tax load rep- 
resented by the relatively inflexible 
property tax has been sharply 
reduced. 

Farm taxes that have increased in 
importance generally are of the 
types which tend to vary in aggre- 
gate amount with incomes. Al- 
though they obviously reduce farm- 
ers' effective purhasing power, such 
taxes do not carry the direct threat 
of loss of farms that is part of ihe 
property tax. 

In the absence of extensive an- 
alyses of the ultimate incidence of 
taxes upon various economic groups, 
it is not possible to state flatly that 
farmers are or are not Rj?. 5 ’ing a 
“proper" share of the tax load now, 
or whether they did so 30 years ago. 
But it seems clear that, generally 
speaking, the increased diversifica- 
tion in tax soui’ces has tended to 
make it easier for farmers to meet 
their tax obligation^ 

Gerhard J. Isaac 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Lef*s Talk Tu7key 


TURKEY production and consump- 
" tion have expanded greatly in 
the past decade. Pounds of turkey 
produced In the last 3 years has av- 
eraged almost three times the out- 
put of the early thirties, and income 
to farmers from turkey production 
has been five to six times more. 

Consumption of turkey meat aver- 
aged about 2 pounds per person in 


1932-34, but jumped to 41/2 pounds 
in 1945 and 1946. No longer consid- 
ered exclusively a holiday meat, 
turkey is now consumed around the 
calendar, with public eating places 
and similar establishments serving 
turkey practically every day of the 
year. 

True, wartime scarcities of red 
meats stimulated the demand for 
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turkey and chicken, but turkey meat 
consumption today is only 2 to 3 per- 
cent of total meat consumption — 
red meat plus poultry. However, de- 
mand for tuAoy is expected to be 
relatively strong during the next few 
years, though gjov/ji’s are not likely 
to continue receiving the record 
prices of the pasi few years. As 
long as a high level cf ccnoiLner pur- 
chasing power continues, many of 
the wartime zains in tuikey produc- 
tion and consumption will remain. 

Even when total meat supplies be- 
come nearly in balance w.th demand, 
many improvements in turkey pro- 
duction during recent years wdl help 
give producers an added competitive 
advantage over prewar years. Im- 
portant among these improvements 
are: (1) increased commercial 
hatching and smaller hatching 
losses, (2) decreased death losses 
through impioved flock manage- 
ment, (3) development of smaller 
breeds for the modern small home 
even though the average weight is 
increasing, and (4) extension of the 
maiketing season to level off price- 
depressing maikeiings. 

The 1946 tuikcy ciop of some 41 
milhon birds \ras second only to 
the 1945 record output of 45 mil- 
lion. These crops are nearly two 
and a half times larger than the 
18-million head average for 1929-31. 
Production today loins close to one 
turkey for every three persons, 
compared with one in seven m the 
eaily tiiirUes. 

The largest increase in turkey 
production has been m the North 
Atlantic and East North Cena’al 
Slates, where the average produc- 
tion m ir.4i-46 was about four times 
that of the 1930’s. Almost a fifth 
of the Nation's turkeys are produced 
in these regions now, compared v/ith 
only about 10 percent a decade ago. 
Output in the West North Central 
States and the Western States is 
nearly three times what it was ten 
years ago, while production in the 
South Central States has continued 
about the same. In the past 2 years 
Minnesota/ Texas, and California 
have each averaged better than 4 
million birds annually. 

The decided shift to commercial 


hatching in recent years has been 
an important factor in reduci.'^g 
death losses of tui’keys. Although 
a llfLh of the poults hatched m 1945 
died before reaching ma,;urity, these 
deaths totaled 23 percent i:i 1911 
and procabiy a much larger pro- 
po.tion :n earlier years Death 
losses, aL’eady reduced s^grixf-caii ly, 
can be expected to decline e’icn fur- 
ther in the years ahead. 

The National Improve- 

ment Plan in recent years hab been 
another important factor in re- 
ducing death losses as well as in 
obtaining other production im- 
provements such as better flock 
management, standardiz ng and im- 
proving varieties, more efllcient 
feeding, and increased egg produc- 
tion of breeder hens. These and 
similar developments are tending to 
decrease the production costs. 

Of particular interest in recent 
production trends, is the develop- 
ment of the smaller birds such as 
the BcltsviUe Small White on the 
one hand, and the very large birds 
such as the Texas Broad-breasted 
Bronze on the other. The former 
varieties were developed especially 
for consumption in the modem small 
home and apartment — ^the Toms av- 
erage around 15 pounds and the 
hens 9 pounds. The broad-breasted 
varieties were also tailor-made to 
produce more meat per bird — the 
Toms average around 26 pounds and 
the hens 16 pounds. These larger 
birds are important to hotels, res- 
taurants, and other large users 
which have made turkey moie cf a 
year-round meat. Military buying 
during the w^ar stimulated produc- 
tion of the larger birds which put on 
more meat per pound of feed than 
do the smaller birds. But the 
smaller birds have the advantage of 
being more acceptable to the av- 
erage housewife and command pre- 
mium prices, especially during holi- 
day marketings. 

One of the major\ievelopments in 
the turkey industry is the spreading 
out of marketings during the year. 
In the late thirties 75 to 80 percent 
of the crop was marketed in Novem- 
ber and December, compared to only 
65 to 70 percent in the past 3 years. 
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Earlier hatchinss in recent years is 
one of the important factox’s mak- 
ing possible early marketings. 

Alcng with the lengthening of the 
maikci/mg season the quantities of 
turkey going into cold storage have 
incjoaccd in the past 2 years, which 
has made possible around- the -year 
consumption. Improved marketing 
methods which were getting under 
way before the war interrupted them 
are nov/ being developed even mo^tS. 
Among these developments are bet- 
ter packaging and merchandizing in 
frozen forms boeause of the onpan- 
sion of deep freeze equipment in re- 
tail stores and elsewhere in the 
trade. There has been a large in- 
ciease in the marketing of frozen 
eviscciated turkeys in appealing 
package'?. Reduced military pro- 
em cnent of the larger turkeys in 
the past year or so has stimulated 
the mn.rketing of cut-up birds from 
ccld clorage which will imcToub'er'ly 
help increase turkey consumption. 

rid pve-’ n^icted t 'k y 3 
finding wider acceptance. And can- 
ning of tui-keys, which was negligi- 
ble prior to the war, has increased 
sharply because of military and hos- 
pital requirements. 

Some say that the possibilities for 
improved marketing methods have 
not been scratched yet. And olhers 
say that better and more efficient 
P’-oduction methods are just begin- 
nirg to be adopted g-^nerally. With 
sufluent improvements in majket- 
ing and production, turkey growers 
would be p.ble to sell turkeys at lo^ 7 e^ 
prices, thus oTering a powerful 
stimulus toward greater consump- 
tion. Parhans a d'=‘C‘^d3 row 
turkey consumption will be substan- 
tially more than it is now. 

G~r 'ON G Irrv^N 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Cranberry Trends 

PRODUCTION of cultivated cran- 
■ benles, now a $10 000,000 busi- 
ness, is a farming enterprise con- 
fined almost exclusively to the 
United States. Cultivation of cran- 
berries is limited to a few areas in 
the northern part of this country, 
with world production being thus 


virtually all in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Washington, and 
Oregon. 

The 1943 cranberry crop totaled 
833 100 barrels of about 100 pounds 
each, only 5 p^'rcent less than the 
1937 record of 877,300 barrels. Dur- 
ing the past 6 years production has 
averaged around 680 000 barrels, 
about double the output around 
1900. 

Since 19C9 the average price per 
barrel received by growers has 
ranged from a low of $4 02 in 1914 to 
a high of $24 30 in 1941. Wholesale 
prices at C.iicago this season have 
been the highest in history, despite 
the near-record crop. The farm 
value cf the crop has been at or doss 
to $10 000 000 in recent years, com- 
pared \ri\ ^nly about $2,000,000 in 
the early ISO )’g. 

C.T.nbo- 1 ’:' varieties now grown 
commercially were developed from 
snecics native to the Northeastern 
States. The berri'^s were first culti- 
vated on Cape C‘)d about 1810 and 
fii’Et grown commercially in that 
area about 1350. 

Production in the Cape Cod area 
has made Massachusetts the most 
important producing State. For 
many years Ma jrachusetts has pro- 
duced more t!''an half the world sup- 
ply of cultivated berries. Production 
there now averages about 500,000 
barrels 2^2 times the 1900 output. 

Commercial production in New 
Jersey got urrter wn,y about the same 
time as In C-nc Cod. Reaching a 
peak of ?41 CCO barrels in 1910, pro- 
duction in New Jersey has gradually 
declined to an average of Ims than 
90 000 barrels in recent years. 

C-anberry production in Wiscon- 
sin became important by 1875, with 
the output rer-'aining fairly constant 
till the Into 19G0*s. The average out- 
put cf Wkconsin growers is now 
about 100 000 barrels annually, four 
times that in the early ICOO’s. Pro- 
duction in Washington and Oregon, 
concentrated chiefly in a few narrow 
str*p3 along the Coast, was negligible 
till the 1920’s. The 1946 crops there 
set new records, Washington produc- 
ing 46 200 barrels and Oregon 13 900. 

Culture of cranberries d.ffers 
greatly from that of any other im- 
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portant crop. Raised In bogs, or 
marshes, cranberries require cool 
summers, winters not too severe, and 
acid peat soil, and provision for both 
flooding and draining the bogs. 
Cranberry plants are perennial vines 
which produce a mat of growth up to 
a foot high, Ihu*. mrkmg haivjst 
difficult. A new bog usually comes 
into full bearing 3 to 5 yjars after 
setting the plants, and will continue 
to produce for many years if given 
proper care. Acreage changes have 
been very gradual in recent years, 
but production has fluctuated widely 
from year to year largely because of 
V7cather damage. 

Prospects 

URING the past 6 years, pro- 
ducers of meat animals have 
had practically an unlimited mar- 
ket. Greatly Increased consumer 
incomes, huge meat exports, and 
large military purchases supported 
an unprecedented demand for meat 
and other livestock products at fav- 
orable prices despite record pro- 
duction. 

The prospect now, however, is 
that the demand for meat will turn 
downward by late 1J47 or early 
1948. Consumers in the past few 
years have been spending a bmailcr- 
Ihan-usual proportion of their in- 
comes for t'carco non-farm goods, 
such as automobile, refugerators 
and sewing machines. More of 
these goods arc now becoming avail- 
able, and consumers are i xpcctod to 
incn‘aso their expendilures for these 
items, and to spend a smaller share 
of thoir incomes for food. 

Also, industrial and business ac- 
tivity are cxpoctecl to decline from 
present levels during the latter part 
of next year This decliiic, if it 
occurs, will lead to a decrease in 
prices received by farmers for meat 
animals, as moat-animal prices are 
always sensitive to changes in con- 
sumer incomes. This decline would 
result in lower cash receipts to pro- 
ducers and probably lower net re- 
turns, Significant in the picture 
here is the fact that, in a period of 
falling prices, meat-animal prices 


Prior to the 1930 *s practically all 
cranberries were marketed as-riresh 
berries. Since then commercial 
processing lias rapidly expanded 
and now acccunDs for -^bout half the 
crop. Bjfore World "iVar 11, nearly 
all the processed berries v/ere canned 
as sauce or j.lly, but during some of 
the war years almost as many were 
dried as were canned, largely for 
the armed fcixej. Smee then the 
proportion that is dried lias declined 
sharply. Ir. recent years cranberry 
juice or cc.ktail has been developed 
on a commercial scale. 

E. O. SCHLOTZH/^TJER 

Bureau of AgricuUural Economics 

f©? Meoft Piro^'jiEticn 

usually fall faster than the prices 
of commodities and services pur- 
chased for farm production and 
family living. 

When pnee controls on meat were 
imposed in early 1942, prices of 
hogs, cattle, sheep, and lambs in- 
creased over 35 percent from 1941. 
Prices rose 22 percent under con- 
trois from April 1942 to June 1946, 
then increased substantially from 
July to September 194S, and after 
final decontrol in October 1946 
reached even higher levels. In Oc- 
tober 1916 they were 38 percent 
higher than in June 1946, although 
since that time they have declined 
somewhat. Prices are hkely to be 
well mainta'nod close to present 
levels this winter, despite a ceasonal 
peak in moat production. 

M^at-arimal production reached 
a po ik in 1944 when it was 41 percent 
greater than in 1939. Then total 
meat output declined moderately in 
1045 and 1948 chiefly because of re- 
duced hog production. But hog pro- 
duction in 1947 probably will be 
greater than in 1946 and cattle and 
calf production probably v/ill be close 
to the 1945 record. Total meat- 
animal production is likely to con- 
tinue at a high level into 1948. 

Hogs 

After decontrol, hog prices soared 
to new highs and, as com prices fell 
from the record summer levels, the 
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hog-com raiio became favorable for 
increased hos production. Paimers 
can be expected lo lecc tlie hogs ili^y 
nov/ hare on hand to heavy weiglus, 
and piobably v/dl increase spring 
f!?iro\/ings. The spring pig ciop of 
1047 IS Llicly to be substantially 
g. cater than in 1948 and probably 
will be the largest since the record 
laige 1943 c:op. An mcicase in the 
next fall’s pig crop also is likely, as 
com supplies are expected to be 
large. 

Hog prices are likely to remain 
relatively high thiough next sum- 
mer, especially as the 1946 fall pig 
crop is small. Although supplies of 
pork through next summer will be 
relatively small, it would a'^pear 
that supplies wdl increase more- 
thon-usual m the fall and winter of 
1947-48 and may continue large 
throughout that marketing y^ar. 
Winter hog marketings in 1947-48 
now promise to be one of the 
largest. 

Continu'-d increases in hyb'ld 
com acreages, further mechanisa- 
tion, ani improved culture'! pra**- 
tices, which are almost ceri^'in, point 
to large corn crops in the years 
fh^'^d ch v;.ll encourage large 
hog rroduction. 

Dor? Cnlrto 

C'^ttle numbers increa^od aro’-nd 
17 million h'^a^ fr^m 1938 to 19 '4. 
The peak of 83 mdlion head rag 
re*^ched in tlr^ year, 11 
h^'^her than the p^ev^ous h/'h cf 
1934. Nurnb'^rs d^erned fbrht’y ui 

1945 then increased soin*'rh'it in 

1946 In recent years ca.tle 

b rs hav*' i''C''^ased noi'' r-*o 
Wert'=‘m Corn B It and in the 
cra S' a+cs than in other remr s. 
Declining numbers of work f+ock, 
imnroved pastures, better feed sup- 
pPoc- a^d lower ^^h'^en n ’"'•he s make 
it possible to feed the la^ge c^^'ls 
herd Total sheep and ccttle num- 
bers in some cf Iho Western and 
Northern PI*’ ms Sml-'s may be in 
excess of grrz'ng capacity im'^cr ‘av- 
erage weather end crop conditions. 
In other Srates, livestock numbers 
seem to be in dose balance v/ith 
grazing and forage resources. 

The present level of ca^-tle num- 
bers could permit near-record pro- 


duction of beef and veal in 1947. 
Exports of beef next year are likely 
to declme from the high wartime 
levels. In the next year or two at 
least, per capita supplies of beef m 
this country pi‘om«se 1) be among 
the largest since World War I. 

Sheep 

Stock sheep numbers at the begin- 
ning of 1947 will bo the smallest in 
about two decades. S leep numbers 
have declined around 15 million head 
or 27 percent from the 1943 peak. 
Numbers now are only a^^ound 13 
percent above the lov/ of 1923. 

L-^mb and mutton supplies in the 
next few ycais w 11 be low, if bji ced- 
ing stock numbers continue declin- 
ing S louM numbers stabilize or in- 
Mau’htcr would fall off 
sharply bec*'U^3 of the retention of 
more ewe lambs for 11' ck replace- 
ments and less culling ^f oUler ewes. 
Small per cap ta suophes of la: 'b in 
prospect indicate that prices of lamb 
will be high relative to beef or pork. 

The pr ndoal unc'^rtainty in the 
sheep industry is the unfavorable 
outlcok for \;ool prices. United 
States Government wool stocks are 
nov7 rougnly equivalent to a year’s 
dornest’e consumption et prewar 
rates. World v/ocl sto are now 
the largest on lecord, ch ofly the re- 
sult of V ar-mterrupted consumption 
in Contmmtal Europe and Japan. 
But as consumption increases in 
those important con'-uming coun- 
tries, stocks may be reduced and this 
would bring supphes more m balance 
Vvi..:i comumptma. 

Gnovna J. Sims 

Bureau of Anricultura^ Economics 

Fea^s cncS Ctls 

RICES of mont oilseeds, oilseed 
meals, fats, and oils rose sharply 
to record highs when price ceilings 
were removed in October. In late 
November, crude cottonseed, com, 
soybean, and peanut oils were sell- 
ing Cor 23 ' 27 cents per pound, 

nearly double the former ceiling 
levels. Laid was around 30 cents 
per pound (wholesale, Chicago) 
compared with the old ceiling of 
18 3 cents p^r pound. Prices o" fat- 
and-oil products— margarine, short- 



Prices of Farm Products 


[Estimates of BveTa«;e prices recelTod by farmers at local farm markets based on reports to the Bweau of 
ARrlcultural Economics AatTago of reports covering the United States weighted according to reijiive 
iuiiiortauce of district and Plate] 
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i)-year aveiage 

No’’. 15, 
it n 

Oct . 15, 

11 lu 

Nov. 15, 
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P.T^-ty 

y 

N s . U, 
ViO 

.^n'»l■st 

Ku'i-July 

1914 

Jenu iry 
IT'- 
Def' nd i r 
IWU 

Whcnl (bu.shel) 

dollars . 


0 ^^37 

1 53 

1 

1 •'0 

, 
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do 

.fn 

.71J 

U 

2 iJ 

2. !■* 

1.72 

Com (busliel 

CO 

.r 2 

. OMl 

1 31 

1 ri 

1 7 

1.3^• 

Oals 
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.310 

.0-9 

.:“9 
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.^1Q 

Bay (Ion) 

do . 

11. S7 

fi.s7 

in.) 

Ih PI 

i: L.J 

2” ‘j j 

Cotton (pound) 
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12.4 

10.34 

22 52 

37. GO 

2<» 

21.29 

Royboans (busbol)^ 

dollais.. 

3.96 

.954 

3 09 

2 2S 

3.UJ ' 

2.04 

Icaiiuts (pound) 

cell is 

4.^ 

3 55 

S 30 

8 7S 

9 53 

111.20 

Potutoo'? Onii'bi'l) 

dollars. 

.607 

.717 

1 .31 

1 22 

1 23 

1.57 

ApplOi. (bushel) 

do 

96 

.90 

3. OS 

2.37 

2.;,5 

2 04 

Orangis on tiw, per box8._-. 

do 

‘l.bl 

1 11 

2 (‘5 

2 b4 

1.40 

2 3 

Bogs (liundrodwclghl) 

do .. 

7 27 

S.3S 

14 20 

2:J. '10 

22. S,j 

1,5. 1.1 

Beef cattle (hundiodweieht). 

do — 

6.42 

6.f.6 

«n JO 

IS. 10 

17. m 

i: 50 

Veal calvt^s (hundredweight) 

do 

6.7o i 


1 12 m 

17 (HJ 

17.30 

14. U1 

Lambs (lmudredwoii(htj 

do.... 

6.&8 1 

7.79 

IU70 

17. .3) 

lb 4) 

12.50 

Butteifnt liKjund}* 

cents.. 

20.3 i 

29.1 

1 ,5 

9'» M 

84.4 

«'5t4.3 

Milk, wholesale dOO-pound) * 


1.00 1 

LSI 

13.38 

1.197 

^^03 

C3.73 

Chickens (pound) 

cents.. 

U 4 

11.0 

2. U 

ill. 4 

27. .5 

24.2 

Kirgs (doZLii) 

do 

21.5 

21.7 

47. 1 

f.l 5 

47.8 


Wool (pound) 

do — 

lb. 3 

23.8 

MO 8 

41.1 

40.9 

3d. 8 


1 Revised. 

* Conipaiable base price, Au^t 1009-July 191 1. 

3 Compaiablo price computed under section JJ (b) Price Control Act. 

* Comparable base price, August If*l9-July 1929. 

3 Dot'S not include daily production payments made directly to farmers by county PMA ofSccs October 
1943 to June ]94d. 

3 Adjusted tor seasonality. 

3 PreJimhiary. 


enlng, soap, and paint — also have 
continued high. Soybeans in lale 
November were mostly at about 
$3.30 per bushel, country track, the 
highest since 1920. And flaxseed 
was at the unprecedented level of 
$7.25 per bushel, Minneapolis, com- 
pared with the previous peak of 
$5.C4 in July 1919. 

Present prices reflect the present 
record peacetime levels of consumer 
incomes and industrial activity, in 
conjunction with relatively small 
supplies cf fats and ofls in the 
United States. Imports of fats and 
oils, though increasing, are still at 
a rate less than half the prewar 
level of 2 billion pounds annually. 
Production from domestic materials 
is only moderately larger than the 
prewar average of 8.4 billion pounds 
annually. Increases over prewar in 
production of soybean oil and tallow 
are largely offset by decreases in 
output of cottonseed oil and butter. 
Stocks of fats and oils declined 
steadily (except for seasonal varia- 
tions) from a peak on July 1, 1944, 


until October 1946, w^here they were 
only 1.2 billion pounds, three-quar- 
ters of a billion pounds below pre- 
war. 

A major decline in prices of fats, 
oils, and oilseeds is not likely for 
several months unless there is a de- 
cline in general business activity. 
Supplies o: fats and oils will remain 
relatively small until the fall of 1947. 
By that lime, imports of fats and 
oils prohat'ly will have increased 
further; the harvest of the 1947 crop 
of oilseeds, which may be large, will 
have begun; and inventories of fats 
and oils probably v/ill have been 
built up moderately from the present 
exceptionally low level. 

In the meantime, there probably 
will be a moderate increase in pro- 
duction and consumption of butter. 
Soap manufacture may increase 
moderately as Philippine copra ar- 
rives in volume. But supplies of 
lard, margarine, and shortening 
available for consumption are not 
likely to be quite so large, in total, 
as in 1946. 
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Dairy Products 

P RICES received by farmers for 
milk and buttcrfat will soon de- 
cline, as production increases sea- 
sonally. However, through the first 
half of 1947, returns to farmers are 
likely to be higher than the prices 
plus subsidies of a year earlier. In 
mid-November, prices received by 
farmers for all dairy items were 52 
percent above November 1915 end 
158 percent above the 1935-39 aver- 
age. 

The desire of manufacturers and 
distribuiors to build up and main- 
tain stocks has helped account for 
the rising prices of dairy products, 
but probably will have less effect 
after the coming production upturn. 
Another factor in the dairy price 
outlook is the fact that consumer 
expenditures for foods have in- 
creased sharply since the removal 
of price control. Unless wages 
and salaries increase substantially, 
spending for foods is likely to decline 
as expenditures for other commodi- 
ties increase in coming months. 

Dairy products were not directly 
involved in the widespread decontrol 
action during October, because dairy 
price ceilings were not reimpcsod 
after originally expiring on July 1, 
However, the butterfat-hog and 
butterfat-beef cattle price ratios be- 
came relatively unfavorable to 
dairying after meat prices were de- 
controlcd. Nevertheless, supplies of 
feeds are large enough to pennit 
expansion of the 1947 spring p g 
crop and an increase in caitle-fced- 
ing without curtailing supplies avail- 
able to dairying. Da’ry product- 
iced price ratios were more favor- 
able in October than during the past 
summer, and are likely to continue 
at the long time average or above, 
well into 1947. 

Consumption of fluid milk and 
cream has continued to decline more 
than seasonally. As a result, the 
proportions of the national milk 
supply used in manufactured prod- 
ucts is larger now than a year ago. 


In the last 50 years potato 3 ddds 
have Increased a bushel an acre a 
year. 


Truck Crops 

PRODUCTION goals for 1947 
^ winter legoiables ask an increase 
of 5 percent over the acrenge har- 
vcotcfl in the winter of 1943 B?- 

cause yields last winter were above 
average the goal corsage pvobcbly 
would produce abcu^ one-tenth less 
tonnage than was obtained last 
winter. 

Growers may rxt plant u^ to the 
goal aci cages. Ecriy cstimaxs, cov- 
er .ng 8 crops th'it up more 

than half of the winter acreage of 
1946 po.nt to a slight reduction from 
1946 acreage of these crops. Even 
if other winter vegetables show a 
similar reduction, the total acreage 
for harv'eat this winter would still be 
about one-fifth above the 1936-45 
average. With average yields, ton- 
nage would be about an eighth loss 
than last winter though a fifth above 
average. 

Artichoke acreage is up nearly 
one-fourth from last vnnter. Winter 
beet production is expected to be 
about one-third below 1946 as acre- 
age probably will be down consid- 
erably from last winter. Cabbage 
growers plan to increase their acre- 
age moderately above last winter^s 
total. A record large crop of winter 
cauliflower is in prosnect — nearly 
4^2 million crates. Kile supplies 
probe bly will be larger than last 
season. 

Lettuce acreage will be off about 6 
percent f.’om last winter, but will be 
about 40 oercent above average. 
Shallot production, elthcuili consid- 
er? bly bclcw that of last winter will 
be 1 'I gar than avorr^e. 

Winter spmach acreage vns re- 
duced this year. However, above- 
average yields are in pro'^pcct and 
production is expected to be consid- 
erably larger than the 1046 crop. 

Acreage of winter-season com- 
mercial early Irish potatoes, the 
earliest new crop, will be down from 
last season. 

In general, prices to growers for 
commercial truck crops for fresh 
market probably will rise seasonally 
this winter. The level of prices Is 
expected to be about the same as a 
year earlier. 
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F/irsJ 

C ITRUS grovvers in the 1916-47 
viU paOCiUce more txian 
2^t0 m-Alior* bc/cco — about 1> 4 miiiOii 
tons — for the first Ume m the hiotoiy 
of the ciorua industry if present 
P*osi.ocrs are reaLzed. The current 
crop \nil set a new high for the fifth 
consecutive year, topping the 1945- 
4b crop by ouQ-eighth and more than 
doubling the 1935-39 average. 

Tno early and mid-season orange 
crop, now being harvested, wiA set 
a new record of 56 4 r b^on boxes, 
about one-fifth mox’e than last sea- 
son. Giapcfimt prodact-on is ex- 
pected to slightly exceed last sea- 
son’s record ol C3 3 mUion boxes. 
But lemon production may be 
sLghtly smaller than a year ago, 
\ihen l*x 5 miU.on bexas were grown. 

Piontiful supplies of Iresh and 
prceesse c*tiu& wil: be available in 
txia com ng year. There may ba 
soire increase in exnoxts but most 
of the cre o will rema* i for r’lsno'^al 
in domestic merkets. Although 
thCie r*,y be sems increase m the 
cuantfiieo cf citrus maiketed in 
fre^'h form it seems that 

mo t of the incrcas'-d production 
V. 11 be processed into juice ard seg- 
ments. If so, another record large 
pa-’k of citrus will be canned and 
fre^en this season. 

The rack of camp'd citrus juices 
has qvad’uchd since the 1339-40 
cicp, ■»e'’c*"'"ng a new high of more 
thor rc r^riion rases <2^ No. 2’s> in 
th‘=‘ 1945-46 sca-^on. Plost of the in- 
crease in the nast th^ee sce-'On^ 

£1 of o^'^nge j and Mended 
c^p-'-e and grr’^Mmit ju^ce, al- 
crxonsfrmt 3 hc’ '•onlmued to 
be the largest item packed. 

D'n’mg the we” s’lhst'* itnl nuan- 
tities of oran^^e j ■''ce v '‘"e canned 
in conc'^n+r*' ed form fc” the armed 
scrv'ces end l-^nd-lense. Even so, 
chnhen nor cen’ia con^iimnt^on of 
citius iu’ces tencl=»d to increase, 
reaching a l^vel of 7 6 pounds in 
1^44 and 1945 and increased fur- 
ther to about 11.5 pounds in 1918. 
Civilian per canita consumption of 
all canned fru^t juices in 1046 (in- 
cluding pineapple, grape, anple, and 
others) is estimated at 15 poimds. 
Per capita consumption of fresh 


citrus in 1946 is estimated at slighUy 
moie than uO pounds, and that of 
all citrus, mcludiig pxOCCoSod on a 
fic?h fruit equ.\^al3nt basis, at abcu 
90 poundo. 

Demand for fruit is expected co 
contmue stiong this wmtor, witi 
the rccord-la^ge new ci^-rus c-op 
marketed at prices gciieially near 
those of a year ago. For the seacoxi 
as a w^hoie, howev^ i\ pnees may not 
atCxaga quite as high as fo - sea- 
son ju-t clo''cd. ^et be well above 
piewar levels. 

Although citius will provide the 
laicert volume of fresh f uit ^-his 
v/inter, there also wi.l be substantial 
suppl es of oppl.s and penis. Co!d- 
sto age holdirgs ol t'^Cwse two fruits 
on November 1 were far above thot.e 
of a year eailier and somewhat 
above average S' ocks of frozen 
fruit on November 1 also were sub- 
staxitially larger than a year eaidier. 
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